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PBELIMINART  REMABKS. 


I.  I^  the  First  Edition  of  this  work,  which  was  published  in 
the  year  1847,  we  undertook,  mainly,  to  examine  the  charac- 
teristics of  Benefit  Building  Societies,  which  were,  then,  all 
established  on  the  Terminating  System,  and  endeavoured, 
while  pointing  out  and  classifying  errors  of  practice  and 
theory  into  which  the  majority  had  fallen,  to  *lay  down 
principles  which  might  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  correct  forma- 
tion of  future  societies,  and  as  the  basis  of  some  consistency 
in  their  subsequent  operations.  We  desired  also  to  urge, 
upon  the  Managers  and  Directors  of  many  that  were  already 
in  existence,  the  necessity  of  turning  their  attention  to  the 
errors  described,  and  of  taking  such  measures  as  might  be 
calculated  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  introducing  judicious  altera- 
tions into  their  rules  and  rates  of  subscription,  or  by  making 
such  other  improvements  as  would  be  likely  to  avert  from  the 
societies  confided  to  their  care  the  disastrous  termination,  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  avoid.  We  recommended,  also,  the 
new  system,  we  had  devised,  of  associations  on  the  principle  of 
Permanent  existence. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe,  that  this  efibrt  to  raise  the 
standing  of  a  class  of  institutions  so  eminently  philanthropic 
has  not  been  wholly  unsuccessful.  A  great  many  new 
associations  have  been  formed  since  1847,  upon  sound  and 
equitable  principles;  while  the  managers  of  others,  of 
some  years'  standing,  have  manifested  considerable  readiness 
to  attend  to  the  suggestions  ofiered  to  them,  and  have  sought 


•  Preface  to  first  edition. 
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Yl  PRELIMINARY    REMARKS. 

to  improve  the  defective  portions  of  the  constitution  of  their 
respective  societies. 

They  have  seen  that  it  is  better  to  meet  the  difficulty, 
whilst  the  effects  of  erroneous  systems  are  still  young,  and 
before  the  mischief  produced  has  become  insurmountable  ; 
and  it  is  no  slight  justification  for  praise^  that,  on  being  called 
together  and  informed  by  their  Managers  of  the  imprac- 
ticability of  their  fulfilling,  as  the  associations  were  then 
constituted,  the  original  letter  of  promise,  the  members,  in 
most  cases^  have  consented  to  steps  being  taken  for  the  intro- 
duction of  sound  principles,  although  their  previous  expec- 
tations were  thus  disappointed, 

A  great  number  of  Terminating  Societies  have,  conse- 
quently, been  converted  into  Permanent  associations;  and  rules 
and  tables  have  been  adopted,  by  which  all  previously  existing 
and  subsequent  members  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  if 
the  new  clauses  had  been  in  force  from  the  beginning.  The  legal 
impediments,  which  borrowers  might  have  thrown  in  the  way 
of  improvement,  have  been  obviated  by  due  care  having  been 
taken  that  the  conversion  should  proceed  in  so  impartial  a 
manner,  that  neither  their  just  interests  should  be  disregarded, 
nor  their  cause  favoured  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  general 
body. 

This  was  all  the  more  necessary,  as  several  societies,  that 
have  been  converted  without  proper  precaution  in  this 
respect,  have  become  involved  in  litigation,  with  its  conse- 
quent endless  expenses,  which  might  have  been  easily 
avoided  if  the  requisite  conditions  had  been  attended  to  at 
the  time  of  the  conversion. 

II.  Thus  far,  therefore,  the  object  aimed  at  by  us  has  been 
attained ;  and  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  make  much 
addition  to  the  previous  editions  of  this  work,  were  it  not 
that  a  strong  tendency  in  the  public  mind,  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  other  kinds  of  Industrial  Associations,  has  become  more 
and  more  manifest ;  and  Benefit  Building  Societies,  under  the 
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name  of  *Ereehold  Land  Societies,  have  been  applied  to  the 
attainment  of  new  objects,  such  as  tbe  extension  of  the 
Elective  Franchise,  &c.,  which  are  totally  different  from  that 
for  which  they  were  originally  designed,  and  were  not  con- 
templated in  the  Act  of  Parliament  relating  to  their  govern- 
ment. 

III.  As,  however,  it  is  desirable  that  the  new  features  thus 
introduced,  as  well  as  those  which  characterize  other  similar 
societies,  should  be  guarded  from  the  defects  which  have  so 
disfigured  their  predecessors,  we  have  traced,  in  additional 
pages,  the  general  outlines  of  some  of  the  chief  varieties  of 
the  new  institutions,  under  the  form  of  supplementary  chap- 
ters to  the  more  detailed  account  contained  in  the  first  part 
of  this  Division  of  the  Treatise.  We  have,  also,  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  advantages  of  Tontine  associations,  and  the  excel- 
lent application  that  might  be  made  of  Life  Assurance,  with 

he  systems  of  Fidelity  and  Loan  Guarantee.  Chapters  have, 
further,  been  added  in  explanation  of  the  principles  upon  which 
Benefit  Societies  might  be  formed,  so  as  to  assist  in  the  high 
purposes  of  systematic  Emigration  and  Colonization. 

IV.  To  bring  the  Art  of  Colonization  within  the  compre- 
hension of  the  industrious  classes,  we  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
interest  their  minds  and  pecuniary  ambition  in  the  subject. 
The  control  and  advocacy  of  the  movement  must  be  committed 
to  their  diligence  and  sympathy.  It  is  not  by  the  reserved  and 
distant-mannered  representatives  of  a  great  company,  that 
their  co-operation  in  systematic  colonization  will  ever  be 
obtained,  or  the  Art  be  developed  to  perfection  ;  but  by  the 
Super-association — if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term — of  a  series 
of  industrial  associations  united  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
same  popular  object. 

•  [See  Division  III.,  or,  Treatise  on  the  Enfranchisement  and  Improve- 
ment  of  Copyhold,  Church,  and  Life  Leasehold  Property,  for  further 
developments  of  the  principle  of  Land  Transfer  and  Registration,  and  for 
a  set  of  Rules  suited  for  a  Freehold  Land  Society. 1 
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V.  The  plan  that,  in  the  last  chapter  of  Part  II.,  will  be 
found  described  for  the  carrying  out  our  idea  of  Benefit 
Emigration  and  Colonization  Societies,  may  be,  perhaps,  in  some 
points,  susceptible  of  advantageous  modification  or  improve- 
ment ;  but  in  tlie  absence,  as  yet,  of  those  facilities  that  may 
be  properly  accorded  by  the  legislature,  either  to  the  central 
company  recommended  by  us,  or  to  the  Commission,  which 
is  the  agent  of  the  Government,  we  can  desire  only  that  our 
system  should  be  accepted  by  our  readers  in  the  light  of  a 
first  attempt  to  adapt,  for  practical  operation,  the  elements 
of  a  mighty  scheme. 

On  the  locality  to  be  selected,  as  the  basis  of  any  colony, 
we  have  expressed  no  opinion,  since  that  has  not  formed  part 
of  the  object  of  this  work.  Much,  nevertheless,  might  be 
said  upon  the  question,  if  into  consideration  be  taken  the 
relative  distances  of  the  colonists'  future  habitations  from  this 
kingdom,  and  the  greater  or  less  diminution  which  must  arise 
in  the  available  means  of  their  support  left  unexpended  at 
their  arrival.  The  difference  in  expense  of  maintenance 
during  passage  to  a  colonist,  or  to  the  country  that  sends  him 
out,  varies  materially  according  to  whether  the  rendezvous  of 
emigration  be  the  British  provinces  of  North  America,  which, 
at  but  2,500  miles'  distance,  can  be  reached  in  ordinary  sailing 
vessels  in  some  30  days,  or  the  Australian  colonies,  that 
require,  by  the  speediest  method  of  transit  upwards  of  60 
days  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  a  journey  of  14,000  miles.  On  a 
large  body  of  emigrants  the  effect  of  such  a  difference  in 
expense  would  be  of  essential  importance,  and,  to  balance  it 
the  land  to  be  purchased  should  be  at  a  much  lower  price,  which 
is  the  reverse  of  the  actual  fact  at  present — {See  note  to  page 
230.) 

The  broad  principles  of  the  Art  would,  in  any  case,  be  the 
same :  to  draw  closer  the  ties  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country ;  to  reproduce  England  on  the  other  side  of 
the  great  oceans  ;  to  create  for  her  superabundant  population 
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institutions,  feelings,  and  a  state  of  beneficial  civilization,  as 
near  akin  to  that  of  this  country  as  possible ;  and  to  induce  the 
parent  to  promote  her  own  interest  by  watching  after  the  future 
welfare  and  by  strengthening  the  hands  of  her  children ;  so  that, 
through  discontent  and  indignation  at  neglect,  they  may  never 
be  led  even  to  consider  the  possible  advantages  of  Separation. 

VI.  Before  entering  into  the  specialities  of  the  Treatise,  we 
would  detain  the  reader's  attention,  for  a  few  moments,  on  the 
legal  constitution  of  associations,  contemplated  for  the  purpose 
of  fostering  a  provident  spirit  among  the  industrious  classes, 
whether  it  be  in  the  investment  of  their  savings,  or  in  the 
effecting  of  various  objects  rendered  desirable  by  the  neces- 
sities of.  their  situation.    According  to  the  present  laws,  un- 
less by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  or  Royal   Charter,  a 
legal  existence  can  only  be  given  to  them  by  registration 
under  the  Friendly  or  Benefit  Building  Societies  Acts,  or 
under  the  recent  Act  of  1866,  (19  &  20  Vict  cap.  27)  for  the 
regulation  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  whereby  that  of  1844 
(7  &  8  Vict.  cap.  110)  is  repealed*     The  new  Act  was  passed 
to  meet  the  instances  which  used  to  occur,  where  admirable 
institutions,  from  not  being  exactly  within  the  definition  of 
the  former  privileged  Acts,  had  either  to  be  abandoned  or 
enrolled   under  that  of  a  Joint  Stock  Company,  and  thus 
entail  responsibility,  without  limit,  upon  the  promoters  and 
others,  who  furnished,  under  the  name  of  shareholders,  the 
working  capital.     By  the  new  Act,  Companies  may  be  formed 
either  with  or  without  limited  liability  to  the  shareholders, 
and  very  little  expense  is  entailed  in  the  registration.      [See 
Division  VI.  (of  the  work  of  which  this  is  the  2nd  Division) 
on  Industrial  Partnership  Societies  under  the  new  Act.]     It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  facilities  granted  by  the  improved  law 
will  afford  a  great  impetus  to   the  institution  of  superior 
trading  companies,  under  the  management,  and  with  the  aid 
of  that  class  of  prudent  people,  not  mere  speculators,  who 
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have  hitherto  been  deterred  from  entering  into  public  enter- 
prises, through  the  danger,  in  case  of  failure,  of  the  total  ruin 
of  themselves  and  of  those  members  who  may  happen  to  be 
possessed  of  property.  The  industrious  classes  used  formerly 
to  see  plans  set  on  foot,  with  which  they  would  readily  asso- 
ciate, were  it  not  that,  by  so  doing,  they  created  a  Joint 
Stock  Company  with  its  indefinite  responsibility.  Through 
this,  too  frequently,  the  best  combinations  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  reckless  speculators,  whose  unlimited  liability  was 
of  no  value. 

Among  the  motives  for  the  recent  change  in  the  law,  were 
the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  who 
referred  to  the  rapid  increase  in  population  and  in  wealth 
of  the  middle  and  industrious  classes  within  the  last  half 
century,  and  who  contended  that  the  great  change  in  the  social 
position  of  multitudes,  from  the  growth  of  large  towns  and 
crowded  districts,  renders  it  more  than  ever  necessary  that 
corresponding  alterations  in  the  law  should  take  place,  both 
to  improve  their  condition  and  contentment,  and  to  give 
additional  facilities  to  investments  of  the  capital  which  their 
industry  and  enterprise  is  constantly  augmenting ;  and  ''  that 
if  such  measures  were  carried  into  effect,  a  stimulus  would  be 
given  to  the  industry  of  the  country,  likely  to  cause  addi- 
tional employment  and  contentment,  without  injury  to  any 
class,  and  with  increased  security  to  the  welfare  of  all.** 

VI 1.  We  should  mention,  perhaps,  that  an  Act  (15  &  16 
Vict.  cap.  31,  called  the  "  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies' 
Act")  was  passed  in  185S,  ostensibly  with  the  object  of  facili- 
tating Industrial  Trade  Societies,  but  it  has  become  a  dead 
letter  from  its  birth,  through  the  absurd  restrictions  it  contains 
as  to : — 

1st.  The  amount  of  interest  a  Member  may  have  in  the 
Society. 

2nd.  The  mode  in  which  the  profits  are  to  be  applied,  and 

Srd.  The  condition  that  his  liability  should  be  unlimited. 
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A  variety  of  errors  and  oversights  also  disfigure  the  Act, 
which  it  has  been  attempted  partially  to  remove  by  subsequent 
clumsy  enactments  in  1854  and  1856. 

The  new  Joint  Stock  Company's  Act  of  1856  is,  however, 
infinitely  preferable  to  all  the  above  industrial  Acts. 

VIII.  Yet  all  the  contemplated  improvements  in  industrial 
associations  will  be  rendered  nugatory,  unless  some  provision  is 
introduced  to  secure  thorough  respectability  and  good  faith  in 
their  management.  The  recent  defalcations  in  Savings'  Banks, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  grants  of  money  from  Parliament, 
for  the  relief  of  the  subscribers,  from  utter  loss  of  their  savings, 
and  the  reckless  promises  of  so  many  of  the  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies, Friendly  Societies,  and  Loan  Companies,  made  to  induce 
business,  cannot  fail  to  produce  conviction  of  the  urgency  of 
some  public  system  of  Auditing  accounts,  whereby  the  interest 
of  the  public  at  large  may  be  protected.  Even  the  few 
investigations  hitherto  made  by  Public  auditors,  deputed  for 
that  purpose  to  various  institutions,  have  evinced  the  efficiency 
of  some  such  plan  of  inspection.  It  stands  to  reason,  that 
errors  in  the  principles  by  which  the  form  of  the  accounts  is  to 
be  guided,  or  unjustifiable  measures  in  the  management  of  the 
concern,  are  only  likely  to  be  obviated  by  the  check  supplied 
through  an  independent  and  impartial  audit,  by  which  not 
only  the  Account  books,  but  the  Minute  books  of  the  Directors 
and  the  Letter  book  of  the  Secretary  are  examined. 

IX.  The  power  of  Association,  which,  in  the  present  day, 
is  becoming  so  well  imderstood,  is  applicable,  of  course,  to 
numerous  other  purposes  besides  those  discussed  in  this 
Division  of  the  Treatise ;  and  we  have  endeavoured,  in  the 
otlier  Divisions,  to  explain  the  principles  upon  which  other 
associations  should  be  established  or  conducted. 

The  arguments,  adduced  in  support  of  our  views  respecting 
the  institutions  specially  examined  in  this  part,  are,  however, 
applicable  to  any  other,  in  which  it  is  desired  to  settle  upon 
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a  sure  basis  the  relative  position  of  the  members.  The  truth 
of , the  following  remarks  of  the  eminent  philosopher,  Rossi, 
is  now  recognized. 

"  L'association  est  un  instrument,  une  arme  de  la  plus 
haute  puissance."  .  .  .  "  Le  progr&  social  ne  pent  consister  k 
dissoudre  toute  association,  mais  a  substituer  aux  associations 
forces,  oppressives,  des  temps  passfe,  des  associations  volon- 
taires  et  equitables. '  .  .  •  "  Tout  peuple,  chez  lequel  pent 
se  r^liser  cette  haute  combinaison  de  la  puissance  individuelle 
avec  le  principe  d'assodation,  est  entr^  definitivement  dans  la 
carriere  de  la  Cimlisation  Progressive,*'  * 

But,  in  our  admiration  of  the  principle  in  question,  through 
which  much  benefit  might  be  derived  by  the  working  classes, 
from  their  co-operation  in  trades  or  manufactures,  and  the 
maximum  of  advantage  might  be  secured  from  the  repro- 
ductive use  of  their  facuUieSf  just  as  in  the  material  invest- 
ment of  their  monetary  property ^  we  would  not  desire  that,  in 
carrying  out  the  association  of  individuals,  the  subdivision  of 
laboiur,  and  consequent  speciality  of  employment,  should  be 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  narrow  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  any  man  to  a  single  operation.  With  Adam 
Smith,  we  feel  "  that  the  understandings  of  the  greater  part 
of  men  are  necessarily  formed  by  their  ordinary  employment; 
that  dexterity  at  a  particular  trade  seems  too  often  to  be 
acquired  at  the  expense  of  intellectual  and  social  virtues; 
that  the  uniformity  of  stationary  life  tends  to  render  them 
pcapable  of  exerting  their  strength  with  vigour  and  perse- 
verance in  any  other  employments  than  that  to  which  they 
have  been  used." 

X.  We  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  one  appli- 
cation of  which  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act  of  1856  is 
susceptible,  namely : 

The  formation  of  "  Credit  Foncier"  or  Land  Credit  Asso- 

•  Cours  cTEconomie  Foliiique, — Bom.     Tome  2. 
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ciations  on  the  principles  that  have  been  found  so  beneficial 
in  Pmssia,  Poland,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and  many  of  the  smaller 
Grerman  States ;  in  Switzerland  and  Belgium,  and  which  more 
recently  (in  185S)  were  introduced  into  France  by  the  Em- 
peror, then  president  of  the  Republic. 

Their  object  is:  firstly,  to  mobilize  the  soil,  so  as  to  give  it 
a  transferable  species  of  Credit  which  can  be  used  and  trans- 
ferred like  a  bill  of  exchange ;  and  secondly,  to  facilitate  the 
liquidation  of  Mortgages  on  land  by  gradual  instalments.  The 
reader,  who  is  interested  in  the  subject,  should  peruse  the 
Memoire  (1848)  of  M.  Wolowski  on  the  organization  of  the 
Credit  Fonder;  and  the  Manuals  of  M.  Le  Hir  (185S)  and 
M.  Emile  Beres  (1853),  which  contain  much  valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  Land  Credit  Banks.  The  system  of 
the  Credit  Foncier  of  France,  which  we  personally  examined 
in  1853,  does  not  seem  yet,  however,  to  have  met  with  the  suc- 
cess it  deserves,  through  the  opposition  of  the  provincial  notaries, 
whose  profits  in  conducting  advances  on  land  it  would  have 
tended  to  diminish.  The  Report  of  M.  Josseau  to  M.  Dumas, 
Minister  of  Agriculture  (1851),  should  be  consulted;  as  also 
M.  Royer's  work  on  the  Institutions  for  Land  Credit  in 
Germany,  and  the  recent  admirable  suggestions  of  Mr.  Vincent 
Scully,  Q.C.,  M.P.,'  for  a  new  Land  System. 

Mr.  Scully  remarks  that,  "It  is  a  most  idle  illusion  to 
imagine  that  a  sound  measure  to  facilitate  Transfer  of  Land 
can  ever  tend  to  its  undue  subdivision,  to  give  an  improper 
impulse  to  democracy,  or  to  affect  injuriously  the  aristocratic 
element  of  these  kingdoms.  Such  a  measure  would  produce 
the  very  opposite  results.  Should  the  occasion  arise,  it  will  be 
easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  free  Sale  and  Purchase  of  Land 
can  lead  to  no  over-population  of  a  country,  or  morcellement 
of  its  farms.  It  would  have  a  highly  preservative  tendency, 
and  would  stabilitate  a  territorial  proprietary,  whilst  admitting 
all  industrious  classes  into  either  a  present  or  a  prospective 
participation  in  the  ownership  of  Land.     In  the  words  of  the 
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Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland — *  Its  operation  would  be  to  in- 

*  crease  the  value  of  land  to  the  Seller,  and  to  give  security 

*  to  the  Purchaser.     It  would  also  have  the  effect  of  enabling 
'  persons  to  buy  small  portions  of  land,  and,  by  that  means, 

*  of  steadying  the  minds  of  the  public  and  encouraging  them  to 
'  make  investments  at  home.' " 

It  has  been  further  argued  by  Mr.  Scully  that  a  system  of 
Land  Debentures  should  be  created,  of  which  there  are  ♦already 
several  instances  in  force  in  England  and  Ireland— one  of  the 
most  remarkable  being  that  conferred  by  the  Legislature  on  the 
Lands  Impr&vement  Company^  through  a  special  Act,  the 
16  ^  17  VicL  cap.  154,  enabling  it  to  charge  land  with  trans* 
ferable  Debentures^  in  order  that  the  owners  may  make 
improvements  tending  to  develope  the  resources  of  their  lands. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  overrate  the  benefit,  that  would  arise 
to  small  capitalists  from  the  existence  of  a  general  system  of 
f  Land  Debentures,  to  be  registered  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
admit  of  legal  rights  being  secured  without  tedious  or  expensive 
preliminaries. 


♦  [For  Example  : — In  England  ;  Land  Drainage  Company's  Act,  12, 
13  Vict.  c.  xci. ;  Copyhold  Enfranchisement  Act,  15, 16  Vict.  c.  51 ;  Land 
Improvement  Company's  Act,  16,  17  Vict.  o.  cUv. — Ibeland;  Land 
Drainage  Act,  5,  6  Vict.  c.  89.  e.  100 ;  Farmer's  Estate  Society's  Act,  11, 
12  Vict.  c.  diii.;  14,  15  Vict.  c.  czliii.;  Sir  J.  Romilly's  Securities  for 
Advances  Bill  of  1850. — Channel  Islands  ;  See  Duncan's  Guernsey,  p. 
286 ;  Berry's  Guernsey,  p.  177  ;  Plee's  Jersey,  p.  251 ;  Le  Cras's  Laws  of 
Jersey,  p.  324 ;  V.  Scully  on  the  Channel  Islands,  p.  64. — Europe  ;  See 
"Land  Credit  Companies  of  Prussia,"  by  W.  Pollard  TJrquhart,  M.P. 
(1853)  ;  Jf^cob's  Tour  of  Poland  (1826) ;  and  as  to  Belgium,  Hamburgh, 
Frankfort,  and  parts  of  Germany,  see  Evidence  of  Mr.  James  Stewart 
and  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  before  the  Commons  Savings'  Committee 
of  1850.] 

t  [Agricultural  Statistics  (England). — A  blue-book,  lately  pub- 
lished, contains  the  reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors  on  agricultural 
statistics  in  England  in  1854,  presented  to  Parliament.  From  a  general 
summary  prefixed  to  the  local  reports,  it  appears  that  the  gross  estimated 
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XI.  The  Appendix  to  this  Division  will  be  found  to  contain 
various  interesting  investigations  into  the  operations  of  societies 
dealing  with  compound  interest  and  life  contingencies,  and 
more  particularly  suggestions  for  the  extension  of  Savings 
Banks,  &c.,  by  the*  deposit  system,  which  we  have  devised,  of 
contributions  based  upon  ttvo  simultaneous  rates  of  interest, 
one  for  Accumulation,  and  the  other  for  Withdrawals. 

XII.  In  conclusion,  we  would  impress  upon  our  readers,  that 
the  establishment  of  such  associations  and  companies,  as  are 


totals  in  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales  were  as  follows — viz., 
number  of  statute  acres,  37,324,915,  of  which  the  following  numbers 
were  under  tillage  for  various  grains — viz.,  3,807,846  acres  of  wheat, 
2,667,776  acres  of  barley,  1,302,782  of  oats,  73,731  of  rye,  698,188  of 
beans  and  peas,  218,661  of  vetches,  2,267,200  of  turnips,  177,263  of  man- 
gold, 12,638  of  carrots,  192,287  of  potatoes,  10,166  of  flax,  18,976  of 
hops,  1,079  of  osiers,  97,334  of  other  crops,  and  895,969  bare  fallow  land, 
making  a  grand  total,  under  the  agricultural  division,  of  12,441,776  acres. 
The  grand  total  number  of  acres  under  grass,  amounted  to  15,212,203, 
including  8,174,946  acres  of  permanent  pasture  land,  and  2,224,862  acres 
of  sheep  walks  and  downs.  The  number  of  acres  in  houses,  gardens, 
roads,  &c.,  was  976,197 ;  the  number  of  acres  in  waste  attached  to  farms, 
786,658 ;  the  number  of  acres  in  wood  and  plantations,  1,697,362  ;  the 
number  of  acres  in  commons  belonging  to  parishes,  1,937,164 :  the 
Dumber  of  acres  in  holdings  of  less  than  two  acres,  469,447 ;  and  the 
number  of  acres  not  accounted  for,  3,814,108.  The  stock  of  aU  the 
counties  in  England  and  Wales  in  1864  included  1,060,931  horses, 
258,079  colts,  1,376,730  mUch  cows,  707,192  calves,  1,339,279  other  cattle, 
including  working  oxen,  244,106  tups,  7,299,916  ewes,  6,987,982  lambs, 
4,159,086  other  sheep,  and  2,363,724  swine.  It  should  be  explained  that 
returns  have  been  received  from  eleven  counties  only,  those  for  the  re- 
maining counties  being  simply  estimated.  In  England,  61,496  acres,  3 
roods,  and  23  perches  are  occupied  by  railways ;  while  in  Wales,  3,660 
acres  and  23  perches  are  occupied  by  railways.] 

•  [See  Division  I,  for  a  set  of  Deposit  Tables,  calculated  by  the 
formula  above  referred  to,  for  the  use  of  Savings  Banks  and  Industrial 
Societies.] 
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considered  in  this  Treatise,  can  only  lead  to  satisfactory 
results,  and  avoid  reacting,  by  failure,  as  a  check  upon  the 
continuous  energy  and  forethought  of  the  industrious  classes, 
through  the  managers  constantly  bearing  in  mind,  that, 
even  when  the  broad  principles  of  a  system  are  definitely 
settled,  the  details  are  far  from  being  unimportant;  that 
nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  ruin  the  most  carefully  con- 
structed plan  by  committing  apparently  trifling  errors  in  its 
execution ;  that  the  inconsistencies  and  objections  to  many  of 
the  existing  associations,  which  we  have  examined,  are  easy 
to  obviate,  as  their  prevention  lies  entirely  within  the  province 
of  the  parties  who  are  charged  with  the  management  of  the 
society's  operations ;  and  that  our  object  is  not  only  to  expose 
errors,  but  to  direct  attention  to  the  principles  of  the  plans 
themselves,  as  containing  materials  for  improyement,  which 
may  be  made  beneficial  to  the  community  at  large.  With 
the  lamented  economist,  M.  Frederic  Bastiat,  we  would  say 
that,  "  ♦Aux  douleurs  de  la  concurrence  Thumanite  apprend, 
chaque  jour,  a  opposer  deux  puissants  rem^des :  la  Prevoy- 
ance,  fruit  de  I'experience  et  des  lumieres,  et  T Association,  qui 
est  la  Prevoyance  Organis^e. 

*  Bartnonies  JSccmomtquei, 
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A   TREATISE  ON   BENEFIT  BUILDING   SOCIETIES, 

AVD  OV  THE 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  ASSOCIATIONS 

roft 

LAND    INVESTMENT   AND   EMIGRATION. 


PART  I. 

ON    BENEFIT    BUILDING    SOCIETIES. 

*  The  9ubject  of  this  work  has  presented  difficulties  of  a  complicated 
chartMCter,  from  the  various  phases  under  which  the  peculiar  defects  of 
individual  societies  appear.  The  task  has,  hywever,  been  lightened  by  the 
refleetioHf  that,  although  it  cannot  he  expected  that  this  effort,  to  place 
them  upon  a  more  rational  and  secure  footing,  vnll  meet  with  the  success 
of  whoUy  obviating  errors  for  the  future,  yet  a  most  important  end  will 
at  once  be  obtained,  if  the  attention  of  the  Patrons,  Trustees,  Directors 
and  other  officers  of  many  of  these  institutions,  be  awakened  to  the  sense 
of  the  grave  mx>ral  responsibility  incurred  by  them,  in  allowing  their 
names  to  be  connected  with  schema,  which,  while  professing  to  benefit, 
do  but  cause  injury  to  those,  for  whose  good  they  were  designed, — to 
individuals  not  of  equal  information  a7id  position  with  themselves,  but 
from  a  doss  remarkable  for  the  simple  faith  with  which  they  believe  in 
any  statement,  that  is  sanctioned  by  the  countenance  of  their  superiors.^ — 
[Extract  from  preface  to  first  edition.] 

CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 
Art.  1. — Among  the  remarkable  features  of  the  present 
age,  Benefit  Building  Societies  occupy  a  very  leading  position. 
They  have  increased  in  such  numbers  during  the  last  few 
years,  not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  that  it  has  become  a  matter  interesting  to  all  to 
understand,  correctly,  their  object  and  the  true  principles  on 
which  they  ought  to  be  founded.  This  information  is  the 
more  desirable,  as  large  sums  of  money  are  already  subscribed 
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to  these  associations^  and  they  seem  likely  in  a  few  years  to 
engage  in  their  operations  a  considerable  portion  of  the  in- 
vesting capital  of  this  country.  But,  although  they  have 
received  extensive  support  from  the  industrious  classes,  it 
is  painful  to  find,  that  very  few  of  the  existing  societies  are 
guided  by  principles,  which  can,  either  in  theory  or  practice, 
justify  the  hope  of  their  terminating  with  the  advantageous  re- 
sults held  out  as  an  inducement  to  parties  to  become  members. 

That  the  principles  of  Building  Societies  should  be  erro- 
neous, and  yet  that  their  popularity  should  be  so  widely 
extended,  may  be  ascribed  to  two  causes.  As  yet,  but  few 
persons  of  soimd  mathematical  knowledge  or  experience  in 
calculations  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
the  societies  hitherto  formed  have  been  deprived  of  that  basis 
of  science  and  just  reasoning,  which  alone  can  ensure  the 
prosperity  of  this  or  any  similar  kind  of  speculation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  members  of  these  associations  have,  in  general, 
been  led  to  expect  from  them  an  unreasonable  degree  of 
benefit — a  false  impression,  which  has  been  shared  even  by 
persons  of  the  more  educated  orders. 

2. — A  Benefit  Building  Society,  when  properly  constituted, 
is  a  species  of  joint  stock  association,  the  members  of  which 
subscribe  periodically,  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
shares  they  hold,  difierent  sums  into  one  common  fund, 
which  thus  becomes  large  enough  to  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed by  being  lent  out  at  interest  to  such  of  the  members 
as  desire  advances ;  and  the  interest,  as  soon  as  it  is  received, 
making  fresh  capital,  is  lent  out  again  and  again,  so  as  to  be 
continually  reproductive.  Large  sums  may  be  raised  in  this 
manner ;  for,  to  take  an  example,  if  1000  shares  were  sub- 
scribed for  at  10^.  per  month  per  share,  the  amoimt  in  one 
year  would  be  £6000,  which,  month  by  month  as  received, 
might  be  advanced  to  any  members,  who  should  wish  to 
become  borrowers.  The  payments  of  Borrowers  are  so 
calculated  as  to  enable  them  to  repay,  by  equal  monthly  or 
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less  frequent  instalments^  within  a  specified  period,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  sum  borrowed  and  whatever  interest  may  be  due 
upon  it  throughout  the  duration  of  the  loan.  The  other 
members  who  have  not  borrowed,  and  who  are  generally 
called  Investers,  receive,  at  the  end  of  a  given  number  of 
years,  a  large  sum,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  their 
subscriptions  with  compound  interest  accumulated  upon  them. 

The  idea  of  a  society  upon  this  principle,  correctly  formed  and 
afterwards  properly  managed,  is  of  the  most  admirable  kind. 
For  on  the  one  hand,  it  holds  out  inducements  to  industrious 
individuals  to  put  by  periodically  from  their  incomes  small  or 
large  sums,  which  are  invested  for  them  by  the  society,  and, 
at  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  are  repaid  to  them  in  the  shape 
of  a  large  accumulation,  without  their  having  themselves  the 
trouble  of  seeking  for  suitable  investments;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  money  subscribed,  being  advanced  to  some  of 
the  members,  enables  them  to  purchase  houses,  or  similar 
property,  and  to  repay  the  loan  by  small  periodical  instal- 
ments, extended  over  a  number  of  years. 

3. — As  regards  the  purchasing  of  house  property.  Benefit 
Building  Societies  must  be  deemed  peculiarly  beneficial.  We 
have  only  to  consider  how  large  a  portion  of  a  man's  income 
is  usually  absorbed  by  the  payment  of  rent,  especially  among 
the  lower  classes,  who  pay  for  their  tenancy  much  more 
heavily  than  their  richer  neighbours,  considering  the  relative 
value  of  the  houses  which  they  occupy.  It  has  been  justly 
said,  that  "  Every  one  knows  something  of  the  ultimate  cost 
of  hiring  furniture  for  their  houses  or  lodgings ;  they  know 
that  it  is  much  more  advantageous  to  the  hirer  of  furniture 
to  buy  the  articles  outright  than  to  pay  continually  for  their 
use ;  and,  therefore,  most  prudent  people  in  the  middle  and 
humble  walks  of  life,  make  it  a  rule  to  purchase  their  own 
furniture  and  other  articles  of  domestic  comfort  and  con- 
venience. They  know  that  the  price  paid  for  long  hiring  is 
at  least  equal  to  the  original  price  of  the  article  hired.     And 
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yet  how  many  thousands  of  persons  there  are  in  the  Metropo- 
lis only,  who  deem  it  an  unwise  extravagance  not  to  purchase 
their  artieles  of  household  furniture,  and  yet  are  quite  content 
to  hire  their  homes.  What  numbers  occupy  hired  houses  or 
apartments,  to  deposit  their  own  furniture  in." 

4. — It  is,  however,  only  by  means  of  these  societies  that 
persons,  who  are  not  possessed  of  capital  and  who  merely 
receive  their  incomes  periodically,  can  ever  become  possessors 
of  a  house ;  and  this  they  are  enabled  to  do  only  from  the 
practical  fact,  that  the  annual  repayments,  required  by  a 
society  upon  a  loan,  do  not  much  exceed  the  rent  of  a  house, 
which  could  be  piurchased  with  the  sum  borrowed  ;  so  that  a 
man  living  10  or  14  years  in  a  house,  instead  of  paying  his 
rent  to  his  landlord  and  thus  losing  so  much  money  for  ever, 
pays  it  with  a  small  addition  to  a  Building  Society  for  a 
limited  number  of  years,  and  in  consideration  of  his  consent 
to  this  arrangement,  the  society  advances  him  at  ouce  the 
money  requisite  for  the  purchase  of  the  property,  which  thus 
in  the  stipulated  time,  when  the  loan  has  been  repaid  with 
interest,  becomes  entirely  his  own,  the  money  advanced  being 
in  the  meantime  secured  by  a  suitable  mortgage. 

5. — Such  is  the  simple  outline  of  the  plan  pursued  in  the 
practice  of  Benefit  Building  Societies,  and  if  efficient  means 
could  be  provided  for  securing  correctness  in  their  principles 
of  calculation  and  a  fair  and  honourable  way  of  carrying  out 
their  object,  these  institutions  might  undoubtedly  be  con- 
sidered as  an  excellent  application  of  the  system  of  mutual 
association.  A  private  individual  usually  finds  it  imprac- 
ticable to  obtain  an  advantageous  accumulating  interest  for 
the  smaller  sums,  which  he  can  spare  from  his  necessities. 
This  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  no  means  of 
procuring  satisfactory  information  respecting  the  adequacy  of 
any  security  contemplated  for  his  investment,  nor  is  he  in  the 
way  of  hearing  of  remunerative  opportunities,  which  present 
themselves  from  time  to  time. 
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An  association^  however,  of  provident  persons  can  command 
al]  that  is  wanting  to  the  single  member ;  and,  although  the 
trifling  contribution  of  each  by  itself  would  be  too  small  to 
be  capable  of  reproductive  investment,  yet,  when  united  with 
others  in  a  large  sum,  it  becomes  a  proportionate  participator 
and  has  its  representative  in  the  aggregate  profits  of  the  general 
body.  Moreover,  where  there  exists  a  variety  of  amoimt  of 
talent  and  capital,  their  union  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  same  design  facilitates  and  renders  possible  its  accomplish- 
ment. The  efforts  of  a  body  of  men  in  pursuit  of  a  good  object 
are  generally  successful,  whether  they  endeavour  to  attain  for 
themselves  definite  and  tangible  results  by  the  operation  of 
great  commercial  enterprises,  or  whether  they  combine  with 
the  provident  desire  to  avert,  as  far  as  possible,  the  pecuniary 
loss,  to  which  the  death  of  any  individual  among  their  number 
would  expose  the  members  of  his  family.  As  an  application 
of  the  former  species  of  association,  though  in  a  limited  degree 
and  among  humble  classes.  Benefit  Building  Societies  have 
proved  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  great  advantages 
conferred  by  the  working  of  this  principle,  but  they  are  yet 
so  obscured  by  defects  and  errors,  as  to  require  the  application 
of  many  improvements,  both  in  their  system  and  practice,  to 
prevent  them  from  sinking  into  disrepute. 

6. — The  first  Benefit  Building  Society,  which  can  be  traced, 
was  founded  in  1815  under  the  auspices  of  the  Earl  of 
Selkirk.  It  was  a  village  club  at  Elircudbright  in  Scotland. 
Other  institutions  of  a  similar  kind  were  afterwards  estab- 
lished in  the  same  kingdom  under  the  title  of  *  Menages,'  and 
the  system  was  soon  adopted  in  England  by  societies  formed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  other 
parts  of  the  North.  After  the  year  1830  they  increased  so 
rapidly,  that  on  the  14th  of  July  1836,  a  special  act  (6  and  7 
William  IV,  cap.  32)  was  passed  for  their  encouragement  and 
protection,  in  the  provisions  of  which  were  embodied  certain 
clauses  applicable  to  their  conduct,  which  were  included  in 
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the  statutes  relating  to  Friendly  Societies,  passed  in  the 
reigns  of  George  III  and  George  IV.  As  a  proof  of  their 
numbers  it  may  be  stated  that  up  to  the  30th  September  1850, 
there  had  been  registered  in  the  united  kingdom  considerably 
over  2,000  societies,  of  which  in  England  alone  169  were  added 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  that  year — a  proportionate  increase 
having  taken  place  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Of  these  socie- 
ties, there  is  evidence  to  shew  that  about  1,200  are  yet  in 
existence,  the  total  income  of  which  b  calculated  at  not  less 
than  £2,400,000  a  year.  In  fact,  there  are  two  or  three  whose 
annual  incomes  are  between  £50,000  and  £60,000  each. 

7. — The  Act  of  Parliament  just  mentioned  was  passed  in 
1836,  under  the  designation  of  **  An  Act  for  the  regulation 
of  Benefit  Building  Societies,"  for  the  express  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  formation  of  such  institutions,  by  granting 
them  various  privileges,  among  which  is  the  power  of  charging 
a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  was  formerly  allowed ;  while,  to 
protect  their  subsequent  operations,  it  was  enacted,  that  each 
society  should  be  governed  by  certain  rules,  to  be  approved 
of,  and  so  certified,  by  a  barrister  appointed  by  Government. 

When  this  act  was  passed,  it  seems  to  have  been  overlooked 
that  societies  of  this  kind  would  be  exposed  to  more  serious 
danger  than  ever,  when  thus  encouraged  by  a  special  act,  if 
the  rates  of  subscription  were  to  be  left  unguided  by  any 
advice  or  check  furnished  by  competent  authority.  This  cir- 
cumstance has  been  the  cause  of  considerable  mischief,  inas- 
much as  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  existing  building 
societies  are  foimded  on  incorrect  principles  of  payment,  and 
many  evince  on  the  part  of  their  originators  much  ignorance, 
even  of  the  simplest  operations  of  compound  interest.  In 
some  instances  the  statements  put  forth  are  very  extravagant, 
and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  account  for  the  confidence  with 
which  they  are  too  often  received,  were  it  not  that  a  species 
of  fascination  for  this  kind  of  investment  seems  to  possess  the 
minds  of  the  industrious  classes;  and  even  persons  of  superior 
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position,  who  would  be  expected  to  have  more  informatioDy 
have  united  in  giving  their  sanction  to  the  error,  for  it  has  been 
found  tliat  no  Benefit  Building  Society  has  ever  been  started, 
however  ridiculous  its  pretensions,  which  has  not  speedily 
succeeded  in  drawing  together  a  number  of  shareholders. 

8. — The  tone  of  moderation  assumed  in  many  of  the  prospec- 
tuses appears  sometimes  to  proceed  from  an  honest  conviction  on 
the  part  of  their  authors,  and,  as  such,  is  but  too  well  fitted  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  single-minded  persons:  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  some  impossible  project  represented  as  '^no  specida- 
tion—no  scheme,  by  which  uncertain  results  are  to  be  obtained, 
but  a  sober,  well-tried,  and  successful  mode  of  associating 
together  a  number  of  persons  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole," 
and  then,  although  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  give  the 
grounds  upon  which  their  promises  are  founded,  they  shelter 
themselves  beneath  the  mantle  of  legislative  sanction,  and 
adduce  the  Act  of  Parliament  as  being  of  '*  itself  sufiicient 
evidence  of  the  favourable  opinion  entertained  by  Government 
of  their  Society."    It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  statements, 
advanced  in  such  language  as  this,  and  supported  by  so  high 
an  authority,  too  frequently  gain  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
9. — Nor  is  it  thus  only  that  the  legitimate  object  of  Building 
Societies  has  been  perverted.     In  order  to  render  them  popu- 
lar and  attractive,  the  projectors  have  also,  in  many  cases, 
not  contented  themselves  with  promising  to  the  poor  but 
industrious  man  the  privilege  of  becoming  the  possessor  of  a 
house  by  easy  means ;  but  have  unhappily  infused  into  him 
an  eager  desire  to  obtain  a  disproportionate  amount  of  gain  in 
his  purchase.     Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that,  instead  of  his 
feeling  a  lively  satisfaction,  at  being  able  to  get  possession  of 
his  house  by  the  payment  to  a  society  of  very  little  more  than 
the  amount  of  his  rent  during  a  reasonable  number  of  years, 
he  is  taught  to  believe,  that  the  important  advantage  he  covets 
can  be  obtained  for  him  by  means  and  within  a  period  of  time, 
which  common  sense  ought  to  have  suggested  as  impossible. 
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Whilst  this  attraction  is  held  out  to  the  borrowers,  a 
similar  sacrifice  of  principle  is  made  to  the  investers,  or  non- 
borrowers,  who  are  promised  large  accumulations  at  the  end 
of  a  limited  number  of  years,  in  return  for  disproportionately 
small  monthly  subscriptions.  The  same  prospectus  will  fre- 
quently contain  these  incompatible  statements,  and  yet  the 
subscribers  believe  with  implicit  and  blind  faith  in  the  virtues 
of  the  scheme,  into  the  practicability  of  which  they  do  not 
trouble  themselves  to  inquire.  They  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
that,  in  saving  a  little  money  they  are  but  providing  against 
misfortunes  and  the  exigencies  of  life :  that  facilities  for  the 
investment  of  their  savings  are  only  valuable,  in  so  far  as  they 
increase  their  means  for  that  purpose,  and  that,  not  for  one 
moment,  should  they  labour  under  the  delusion  that,  by 
joining  this  or  that  association,  their  fortunes  can  be  made 
without  trouble.  Such  hopes  cannot  receive  too  strong  a  check, 
as  they  give  rise  to  ideas,  which  lead  the  working  classes  beyond 
their  sphere,  and  incapacitate  them  for  the  exertion  necessary 
to  maintain  them  in  it,  and  thus  cannot  fail  to  induce  misery 
and  disappointment  in  the  end. 

10. — In  addition  to  the  discouraging  effect  produced  by  the 
errors  introduced  into  so  many  existing  societies,  there  are 
other  obstacles  to  their  complete  success,  that  arise  from  some 
imperfections  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  relating  to  them,  the 
discussion  of  which  would  be  too  long  in  this  place.  More- 
over, from  these  societies  having  been,  up  to  a  recent  period, 
chiefly  dependent  on  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  their  resources 
have  been  too  limited  to  render  their  operations  sufficiently 
important  to  attract  the  attention  or  secure  the  assistance  of 
persons  of  information  or  talent.  In  the  presence,  however,  of 
these  objections  or  difficulties,  it  may  confidently  be  affirmed, 
that  their  introduction  into  this  country  has  been  accompanied 
by  very  happy  results  in  promoting  habits  of  economy  and 
prudence  among  the  poorer  classes.  Much  good  has  been 
obtained  by  their  enabling  so  large  a  number  of  persons  to 
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become  possessors  of  houses  and  land,  which,  on  the  conclusion 
of  their  payments,  they  occupy  free  of  rent,  and  can  transmit  as 
a  little  property  to  their  family.   This  pecuniary  interest  serves 
at  once  to  bind  them  to  the  soil  and  to  promote  a  feeling  of  love 
and  veneration  for  the  national  institutions  of  their  country. 
11. — ^Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  this  excellent  principle  has 
been  completely  overlooked  by  a  class  of  persons,  in  more  easy 
circumstances,  to  v\rhose  case  it  would  admit  of  more  ready 
and  certain  application.     There  are  a  vast  number  of  profes- 
sional men,  and  others  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  with 
ample  means,  who  continue  for  years  to  pay  away  large  sums 
in  rent,  without  reflecting,  that,  by  uniting  together  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  superior  kind  of  Benefit  Building  Society,  they 
would  be  able  to  realise  additional  property  for  their  families, 
with  but  little  extra  outlay.     Such  a  society  would  also  offer 
another  channel  for  temporary  investment  to  many  non-com- 
mercial persons  of  the  higher  classes,  who  would  be  willing,  as 
Investers,  to  lay  out,  from  time  to  time,  comparatively  small 
sums  of  money  at  advantageous  interest. 

12. — Hitherto  the  money  accumulated  by  these  associations 
has  been  devoted  solely  to  the  piupose  of  enabling  members  to 
become  purchasers  of  houses  and  land,  or  similar  property ; 
yet,  as  far  as  the  principle  is  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  applied  to  other  objects,  provided  the  invest- 
ment obtained  be  equally  safe.  Illustrations  of  this  kind  will 
be  given  further  on  (Chapter  8),  where  will  be  found  remarks 
on  the  plan  of  a  Building  Society,  the  shares  of  which,  by  the 
adaptation  of  a  combination  of  Life  and  even  Fidelity  Assur- 
ance, can  be  made  payable  at  the  end  of  a  definite  number  of 
years,  or  sooner  in  case  of  death ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  may  serve  as  security  for  the  fidelity  of  the  possessor, 
when  holding  a  situation  of  trust. 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  statement  of 
some  of  the  leading  examples  of  the  various  uses,  to  which 
Benefit  Building  Societies  are  at  present  applicable. 
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1st. — Provisions  for  Old  Age  may  be  secured^  payable  at 
the  end  of  any  number  of  years,  by  a  person  joining 
the  society  as  an  invester. 

2nd. — Houses  can  be  purchased,  instead  of  being  hired, 
by  an  inconsiderable  increase  of  annual  outlay. 

3rd. — Heads  of  large  commercial  establishments  and 
ministers  of  parishes  may,  by  affording  encourage- 
ment, advice,  and  protection  in  the  formation  of  such 
societies,  secure  more  benefit  for  their  dependents  and 
the  humbler  members  of  their  charge,  than  can  be  ob- 
tained by  any  effort,  however  extensive,  of  private 
charity. 

4th. — Leaseholders,  such  as  farmers  or  others,  desirous 
of  providing  for  the  Jine  on  renewal  of  their  leases  (if 
for  terms  certain),  can  do  so  by  joining  a  society  as 
investers,  and  subscribing  for  such  number  of  shares 
(to  be  received  in  full  at  the  required  time)  as  will 
meet  the  amount  desired.  This  obviously  would  be  to 
many  an  easy  mode  of  providing  for  what  is  now  often 
felt  to  be  a  difficult  and  onerous  charge. 

5th — The  Premiums  or  Fees  for  placing  boys  as  appren- 
tices or  articled  clerks  to  solicitors,  engineers,  &c.,  can 
be  obtained  in  a  similar  way. 

6th. — Marriage  and  Family  Endowments  of  all  kinds  can 
be  secured. 

7th. — Benevolent  Institutions  and  Religious  Societies 
can  borrow  funds  for  the  erection  of  churches,  alms 
houses,  schools,  chapels,  &c.,  or  for  the  immediate 
paying  off  of  any  debts  from  such  institutions,  and  the 
amount  borrowed  can  subsequently  be  repaid  by  chari- 
table contributions  periodically  collected. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


ON   THE    NATURE   OF    THE   OPERATIONS  OF    COMPOUND 
INTEREST. 


**  L'lnt^et  est  le  loyer  d'un  Capital  pret^,  ou  bien,  en  termes  plus  exactesy 
achat  des  services  productifs  que  peut  rendre  un  Capital." — Say,  Eco- 
nomie  Politique,  Tom.  ii,  p.  480,  Ed.  4«nc. 


Art.  13. — Previously  to  describing  the  theoretical  con- 
struction of  a  Benefit  Building  society^  or  any  other  similar 
association^  a  few  remarks  will  be  necessary  respecting  the 
principles  of  compound  interest,  on  which  the  rates  of  sub- 
scription are  supposed  to  be  based,  so  that  the  general  reader 
may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  these  institutions  are  attainable,  and 
appreciate  the  influence,  which  the  practical  contingencies, 
examined  in  the  succeeding  sections,  may  be  expected  to  have 
on  the  results  produced  by  a  mere  theoretical  investigation  of 
the  subject. 

It  would  be  irrelevant  to  the  object  of  this  work,  to  enter 
into  the  doctrine  of  interest  further  than  may  be  necessary  to 
elucidate  and  explain  the  nature  of  Benefit  Building  and  other 
Investment  societies ;  we  shedl  therefore  confine  ourselves  to 
a  few  general  outlines,  and  refer  the  studious  reader,  for 
more  extended  information,  to  Treatises  specially  devoted  to 
the  science  ;  we  have  treated  the  subject  analytically  in  the 
Appendix,  and  in  this  chapter  have  merely  collected  some  of 
the  practical  results. 
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INTEREST   OF    MONEY. 

14. — It  is  the  custom  in  all  civilized  countries,  that  one 
person  borrowing  a  sum  of  money  from  another,  should  pay 
him  periodically  for  its  use  a  certain  consideration  under 
the  name  of  Interest  This  consideration  varies  in  amount 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  security  given  for  the  loan, 
the  state  of  public  monetary  affairs,  and  occasionally  other 
circumstances.  In  order  to  simplify  commercial  transactions 
and  establish  a  standard  of  measurement  for  them,  annual 
rates  of  interest  have  been  formed,  varying  from  £1  upwards 
for  every  £100  borrowed.  This  interest,  although  specified 
nominally  as  an  annual  rate,  is  payable  at  such  regular  periods 
as  may  be  agreed  upon,  either  by  annual,  half-yearly,  or  more 
frequent  equal  instalments,  each  periodical  payment  being, 
however,  always  proportional  to  the  annual  rate. 

The  highest  rate  of  interest  that  a  lender  may  legally 
demand  or  receive  for  the  use  of  his  money,  usually  varies 
with  the  commercial  and  political  position  of  the  country  in 
which  the  transaction  takes  place,  and  until  lately  in  England 
was  fixed  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  although  special  ex- 
ceptions were  made  for  the  investments  of  building  societies 
and  similar  institutions.  It  does  not  seem  clear  for  what 
reason  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  was  selected  as  the  limit 
allowed ;  and  it  has  been  a  question  giving  rise  to  a  variety  of 
opinions,  whether  the  existence  of  any  such  limit  has  not 
been  the  occasion  of  more  injury  to  commercial  afiidrs,  amidst 
the  fluctuations  of  public  confidence,  than  it  has  produced 
good  by  the  restraint  imposed  upon  usurious  practices. 

SIMPLE   AND   COMPOUND   INTEREST. 

15. — In  treating  of  the  advantage  derived  by  investing 
money,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  Simple  and 
Compound  interest. 

If  the  sums  received  by  the  lender  from  time  to  time  on 
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account  of  interest  are  placed  by  him  in  similar  investments^ 
as  so  mucli  new  capital,  it  is  obvious  that  he  not  only  realises 
interest  on  the  sum  originally  lent,  but  also  on  its  interest^ 
thus  increasing  materially  the  advantage  produced  by  his 
money,  for  which  he  is  consequently  said  to  be  receiving 
compound  interest. 

The  same  would  be  the  result,  if  the  borrower,  instead  of 
actually  paying  the  interest  when  it  becomes  due,  were  allowed 
to  increase  his  debt  thereby,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
whole  should  be  paid  off  in  one  sum  at  the  end  of  the  time 
for  which  the  loan  was  made ;  the  borrower  undertaking  to 
place  his  creditor  in  the  same  pecuniary  position  as  he  would 
have  been  in,  had  the  instalments  of  interest  been  actually  paid 
periodically  and  themselves  reinvested. 

If,  however,  instead  of  supposing  the  interest,  which  should 
have  been  paid  from  time  to  time,  to  be  reproductive,  the 
borrower  were  only  bound  to  pay  the  sum  of  the  periodic 
instalments  on  the  original  amount  lent,  without  anything  ad- 
ditional for  their  non-payment  at  the  epoch  when  they  became 
due, — then  he  is  said  to  be  pajdng  only  simple  interest ;  for 
example  : 

Suppose  £100  were  borrowed  for  four  years  at  the  annual 
rate  of  five  per  cent,  simple  interest,  which  is  to  be  paid  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year  with  the  loan,  then  the  amount 
payable  at  that  time  would  be  £100  and  four  times  £5,  or 
altogether  £120. 

16. — The  way  compound  interest  accimiulates  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  example : — Suppose  A  lends  B  £1000,  for 
fourteen  years,  at  five  per  cent,  interest,  payable  annually  and 
at  the  end  of  each  year.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  A 
receives  from  B  £50  for  interest,  which  he  reinvests  by  a 
further  loan  to  B,  or  to  some  other  party.  The  amount 
altogether  thus  lent  is  then  £1050.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
year  A  receives  £52.  10*.,  as  interest  at  five  per  cent.,  which 
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he  again  lends  out  immediatelyy  making  his  total  investment 
£1  lOS.  10#.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  interest  received 
upon  this  loan  of  £1102.  lOs.  is  £55. 29.  6d,,  which^  being  also  j 
lent  out,  causes  the  total  sum  invested  to  be  £1157.  I2s.  6d.y 
on  which,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  A  again  receives  in- 
terest, and  so  on,  until  the  end  of  the  period,  the  advantage 
derived  from  these  repetitions  of  investment  increasing  every  j 
year. 

In  this  example  we  have  seen  that  the  lender  in  three  years 
clears  £157.  12*.  6d.  in  the  shape  of  interest  on  the  £1000 
originally  lent,  which  is  £7.  12*.  6d.  more  than  he  would  have 
obtained  by  simple  interest.  In  the  same  way  if  we  refer  to 
Table  3,  which  is  formed  on  the  above  considerations,  it  is 
found  that  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years  the  £1000  would 
amount  to  £1979.  18*.  of  which  £979*  18*.  arises  from  com- 
pound interest,  being  £279.  18*.  more  than  at  simple  interest. 

17. — As  in  the  practice  of  the  societies  which  form  the 
subject  of  this  work,  interest  is  always  supposed  to  be  com- 
pound and  not  simple,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  remarks 
on  the  various  residts  appertaining  to  the  realization  of  the 
former,  premising  that  whenever  the  rate  of  interest  is  men- 
tioned, it  always  signifies  the  yearly  rate,  whether  it  be  paid 
in  reality  then,  or  at  more  frequent  intervals. 

18. — Respecting  tables  of  interest  and  the  preceding  exam- 
ple, it  should  be  observed,  that  the  calculations  are  only  true, 
supposing  the  money,  which  is  received  yearly,  or  otherwise, 
for  interest,  to  be  immediately  transferred  to  some  investment 
producing  the  same  rate  of  interest,  and  in  as  frequent  in- 
stalments as  the  original  investment  did.  The  loss  of  a  day 
falsifies  the  calculations,  and  neglect  of  this  most  important 
consideration  is  the  cause  of  the  frequent  discrepancies  which 
are  seen  between  valuations  made  on  theory,  and  those  con- 
sistent with  the  circumstances  of  actual  practice. 
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19. — In  commercial  transactions^  interest  is  more  frequently 
due  half-yearly  than  yearly,  and  sometimes  quarterly  or 
monthly,  which  materially  increases  the  amount  that  a  sum 
of  money  will  accumulate  to  at  the  end  of  a  given  time,  since 
the  instalments  of  interest  are  then  susceptible  of  more  fre- 
quent investments  themselves,  as  so  much  new  capital  bearing 
interest.  One  instance  will  prove  this : — Suppose  £1000  were 
lent  for  one  year  at  five  per  cent,  rate  of  interest,  payable 
half-yearly.  At  the  end  of  six  months  the  lender  receives 
half  a  year's  interest,  or  £25.  This,  if  invested  immediately, 
will  itself  produce,  in  six  months,  125.  6d.  interest,  or  the 
lender  will,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  by  his  investment  of  £  1000, 
have  made  50/.  12*.  6d.,  instead  of  the  £50,  which  he  would 
have  received  had  the  interest  been  only  payable  yearly. 

The  greater  advantage  derived  by  the  receipt  of  interest  in 
equal  instalments,  more  frequent  than  once  a  year,  is  shewn 
in  Table  4,  where  are  given  the  actual  interests,  realised  at 
the  end  of  a  year,  corresponding  to  various  nominal  rates, 
according  as  it  is  paid  half-yearly,  quarterly,  or  monthly,  or 
even  at  shorter  intervals  of  time.  When  interest  is  supposed 
due  at  the  end  of  every  moment  of  time,  it  is  said  to  be  ww- 
nentaneoiu,  and  this  hypothesis,  to  which  other  rates  can  be 
reduced,  gives  rise  to  several  curious  investigations,  which 
are  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  Appendix.  See  also 
Tables  6  and  6. 

20. — In  cases  where  the  amount  of  a  sum  is  to  be  deter- 
mined for  a  period  of  years  beyond  the  limit  of  the  tables 
which  are  used,  the  results  given  in  them  may  yet  serve  for 
the  purpose. 

Example :  suppose  the  amount  of  £100  is  desired  in  thirty 
years  at  five  per  cent,  compound  yearly  interest.  Ascertain 
the  amount  in  twenty-five  years  by  Table  6,  and  then  by  rule 
of  three  determine  what  the  sum  produced  at  the  end  of 
twenty-five  years  will  accumulate  to  in  five  years  more ;  or 
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16  SIMPLE    AND   COMPOUND    INTEREST. 

what  is  the  same  thing,  the  amount  of  £1  in  thirty  years  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  respective  amounts  in  twenty-five 
and  five  years.  The  multiplication  is  very  easy  when  decimals 
are  used. 

Thus  in  twenty-five  years  at  five  per  cent.  £100  amounts  to 
338Z.  12*.  8d.  Again  in  five  years  £100  would  amount  to 
127/.  12*.  6d.,  therefore  in  five  years  338/.  12*.  8d.  will 
amount  to  432/.  3*.  lOd. — or  the  amount  of  £100  in  thirty 
years  is  432/.  3*.  lOd. 

The  General  Theorem  is  : — 

The  amount  of  £1,  in  any  given  number  of  years,  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  respective  amounts  of  £1  in  any  two  or 
more  periods  of  years,  into  which  the  given  number  can  be 
separated. 

ON   DISCOUNT   AND    PRESENT   VALUE. 

21. — If  a  person  be  entitled  to  a  certain  amount  at  the  end 
of  a  given  time,  and  wish  in  its  stead  to  take  its  equivalent 
value  at  present,  the  sum,  which  he  ought  to  receive,  is  termed 
the  present  value  of  the  amount  in  question,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  is  called  discount.  The  discount  will 
be  greater  or  less  according  as  the  sum  due  is  discounted  at 
simple  or  compound  interest.  In  ordinary  mercantile  trans- 
actions, to  avoid  the  necessity  for  tables,  it  is  usual  to  charge 
a  discount,  equal  to  the  simple  interest  on  the  whole  debt, 
for  the  time  that  exists  between  the  present  and  the  day  on 
which  it  is  due.  Thus  if  the  amount  be  £100,  and  there 
remain  two  years  before  it  is  due,  the  discount  at  five  per 
cent,  rate  of  interest  will  be  £10:  for  eighteen  months  it 
will  be  7/.  10*.  Od.,  and  similarly  for  other  periods.  This  is 
sufficiently  accurate  for  the  practical  purposes  of  commercial 
ai&irs,  and  in  fact  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  necessity  for 
separate  calculations  on  every  occasion  can  be  obviated  ;  but 
for  debts  extending  over  a  large  number  of  years,  such  a 
method  of  computing  the  discount  would  give  a  result,  which 
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would  be  much  too  large.  When  money  is  correctly  dis- 
counted at  a  certain  rate  of  compound  interest,  the  present 
value  is  such  a  sum  as  will,  by  being  improved,  if  invested 
at  once  at  die  same  rate,  acciunulate  at  the  end  of  the  given 
time  to  the  amount  due. 

Discount,  therefore,  being  the  inverse  of  interest,  we  have 
this  fact,  corresponding  to  the  one  mentioned  art*  19,  that  :-— 
The  present  value  of  a  sum  due  at  the  end  of  a  given  time,  is 
less  in  proportion  to  the  greater  frequency  of  the  periods,  at 
which  the  interest  is  supposed  to  be  due. 

Example:  The  present  value  of  £1000,  due  in  five  years 
and  discounted  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  compound  yearly 
interest,  is  821L  I8s,  6d.  But  if  the  interest  be  calculated 
as  due  half-yearly  it  is  820L  Is,  Oct.,  and  similarly  it  is  less  if 
calculated  as  due  quarterly  or  monthly. 

Tables,  which  give  the  amounts  to  which  a  present  sum 
will  accumulate,  will  serve  inversely  to  give,  by  rule  of  three, 
the  present  value  of  a  sum  due  at  the  end  of  a  specified 
number  of  years. 

For  if  £1  amount  at  3  per  cent,  yearly  interest  to  H.  Ss.  2d. 
in  five  years  (see  Table  3),  then  £1  is  the  present  value  of 
1/.  3*.  2d.  due  five  years  hence.  Therefore,  by  rule  of  three, 
17*.  3d.  is  the  present  value  of  £1  due  five  years  hence. 

22. — ITie  important  theorem  in  Art.  20  holds  also  for 
present  values. 

28. — ^A  table  of  present  values  is  worth  attention.  (See 
Sec.  2  Appendix.)  If  two  rates  of  interest  be  followed  down 
the  table,  and  the  difference  of  the  present  values  of  £100, 
at  those  rates  of  interest,  be  measured,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  period,  at  which  the  difference  attains  a  maximum. 
In  other  words.  If  one  person  A  obtain  a  present  loan  or 
advance  from  another  person  B,  in  return  for  which  he  is  to 
pay  him  a  sum  S  in  a  certain  number  of  years ;  and  A,  out  of  the 
money  he  has  received,  lends  a  smaller  sum  (through  deduct- 
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ing  a  higher  rate  of  interest)  to  a  third  party  C,  from  whom 
in  repayment  he  is  also  to  receive  a  sum  S,  which  will  enable 
A  to  pay  his  debt  to  B  :  then  the  immediate  profit  derived  by 
A  will  be  greatest^  if  he  select  the  proper  term  of  years  for 
his  transaction. 


ON   ANNUITIES   OR   PERIODIC   PAYMENTS. 

S4. — Having  explained  the  operations,  by  which  a  $ingle 
sum  changes  its  value,  under  the  influence  of  interest  in  the 
course  of  time,  we  will  proceed  to  shew,  what  is  the  result,  when 
several  sums  are  taken  together  into  consideration.  Annuity 
is  a  term  applied  to  the  periodic  pajonent  of  money  at  fixed 
intervals.  It  is  said  to  be  a  yearly,  half-yearly,  quarterly,  or 
monthly  annuity,  according  as  the  periodic  payments  are  made 
once  a  year,  or  in  two  half-yearly,  four  quarterly,  or  twelve 
monthly  equal  portions.  Annuities  are  also  termed  certain, 
if  payable  for  a  definite  number  of  years ;  but  contingent,  if 
their  duration  depend  on  adventitious  circumstances,  such  as 
the  existence  of  one  or  more  lives,  in  which  case  they  are 
called  Life  Annuities.  We  will  confine  our  attention  to  the 
first  kind,  in  which  there  are  only  two  fundamental  questions 
requiring  special  examination,  from  which  every  problem 
relating  to  annuities  can  be  deduced,  premising  that,  unless 
the  contrary  is  stated,  the  annuities  are  supposed  payable  at 
the  end  of  each  year : — 

First,— What  sum  an  annuity  would  amount  to  at  the  end 
of  the  time  of  its  duration,  if  each  periodic  payment  were  to 
be  invested  and  to  produce  compound  interest : 

Secondly, — What  present  sum  paid  down  is  equivalent  to 
an  annuity  payable  for  a  given  number  of  years : 

These  values  will  vary  with  the  rate  of  interest  supposed  in 
llie  calculations,  and  also  with  the  frequency  of  the  intervals, 
at  which  the  periodic  payments  of  the  annuity,  or  instalments 
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of  interest  thereon,  are  supposed  due.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that,  first: — The  amount  of  an  annuity,  at  the  end  of  the 
time  during  which  it  is  to  continue,  is  the  sum  of  the  accu- 
mulations of  each  periodic  payment,  improved  at  compound 
interest,  from  the  date  at  which  each  was  paid  or  due,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  expiration  of  the  annuity.  And  secondly : — 
The  present  value  of  an  annuity  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
present  values  of  each  of  the  periodic  payments,  discounted 
at  compound  interest;  each  payment  being  separately  dis- 
counted for  the  respective  distance  of  time  between  the 
present  and  the  date  at  which  it  is  due. 

25. — Since  an  annuity  is  strictly  equivalent  to  its  Present 
value,  the  party  purchasing  and  the  other  selling  being,  as  far 
as  the  mathematical  considerations  go,  in  equal  positions ;  it 
foDows,  that  the  Amount  of  an  annuity  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
amount,  to  which  the  present  value  of  the  annuity  would 
accumulate,  if  itself  invested  and  improved  at  the  same 
interest,  until  the  end  of  the  given  number  of  years. 

Hence,  when  accurately  calculated  at  the  rate  of  interest 
agreed  upon,  the  Amount  and  the  Present  value  of  the 
annuity  are  each  exactly  equivalent  to  the  annuity  itself,  and 
are  thus  equally  applicable  to  the  affairs  of  life,  the  one  being 
frequently  exchanged  for  the  other.  Thus,  a  debtor  may 
dear  off  a  given  sum  now  due,  by  paying  to  his  creditor, 
either  an  equivalent  annuity  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
or  its  amount  at  the  end  of  that  time ;  and  a  land-holder, 
whose  estate  is  charged  with  an  annuity,  can  compound  for  it 
by  giving  a  present  sum  in  cash. 

As  an  example: — referring  to  Tables  9  and  10,  we  see  that 
at  7  per  cent,  rate  of  yearly  interest,  the  present  value  of 
8/.  8#.  Orf.,  paid  at  the  end  of  each  year  for  ten  years,  is 
nearly  £59,  and  also  that  the  amoxmt  of  8/.  8#.  Od.  a  year  at 
the  end  of  ten  years  is  1 161.  U.  2d. ;  moreover  Table  3  shews 
that  the  single  sum  £59  improved  at  7  per  cent,  compound 
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interest  for  ten  years  gives  the  same  amount,  proving  that  the 
three  are  equivalent  to  each  other;  or  in  other  words,  suppos- 
ing two  men  each  to  undertake  to  pay  8/.  8*.  Od.  at  the  end 
of  each  year  to  a  society  for  ten  years,  and  that  one  desired 
to  receive  in  return  the  present  value  of  his  ten  years'  pay- 
ments, while  the  other  determined  to  wait  for  his  share  until 
the  end  of  the  time,  they  would  both  be  fairly  treated,  in 
respect  of  their  subscriptions  to  the  society,  if  the  one  re- 
ceived £59  at  once,  and  the  other  116/.  1*.  2d,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  annual  payments. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  annuities  of  greater  or 
smaller  amounts  for  different  periods  of  duration,  and  a 
society  receiving,  as  in  the  above  example,  annuities  from  its 
members  and  paying  to  some  their  present  value  and  to  others 
their  ultimate  amount,  is  on  the  general  principle  of  a  Benefit 
Building  Society. 

26. — The  whole  theory  of  annuities  cannot  be  explained 
without  some  analytical  investigations,  such  as  wiU  be  found 
in  the  Appendix.  For  practice.  Tables  9,  10,  and  11  may  be 
used,  in  which  are  given,  for  various  interests,  the  amount  and 
present  value  of  an  annuity  of  £1,  payable  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  and  the  annuity  which  £1  will  purchase.  These  tables, 
however,  will  serve  for  annuities  greater  than  £1,  and  they 
may  be  adapted  when  the  annuity  is  paid  at  the  beginning 
instead  of  the  end  of  each  year* 

27. — K  the  annuity  be  supposed  payable  half-yearly  or 
quarterly,  or  monthly  as  in  Building  Societies,  some  modifica- 
tion is  necessary  in  the  tables,  the  nature  of  which  is  explained 
in  the  Appendix.  But  it  is  clear  that : — A  smaller  annuity 
ought  to  be  paid  during  a  specified  number  of  years,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  given  present  sum,  debt,  or  purchase-money, 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  frequency  of  the  periods,  at  which 
the  equal  portions  of  the  annuity  are  to  be  paid.  Similarly : — 
The  accumulated  amount  of  an  annuity,  at  the  end  of  a  given 
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time,  increases  with  the  frequency  of  the  intervals  at  which 
the  instalments  are  paid. 

28. — It  will  be  observed  that: — For  a  given  annuity,  the 
amount  at  the  end  of  a  given  number  of  years  will  increase 
with  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  the  money  is  supposed 
invested.  And  inversely: — The  larger  the  accumulation 
promised  in  return  for  the  subscription  of  an  annuity  for  a 
stated  time,  the  higher  will  the  rate  of  interest  be,  at  which 
it  must  be  invested.  Hence,  the  first  point  to  be  thought  of, 
when  an  accumulation  is  promised  for  an  annuity  paid,  is  :-^ 
Can  the  necessary  rate  of  interest  be  obtained  ?  Can  every 
instalment  of  the  annuity  be  immediately  and  continually 
invested  throughout  the  whole  time,  at  the  rate  required  ? 

Thus  for  example: — £6  a  year  will  amount  to  82/.  18*. 
nearly,  in  ten  years,  at  7  per  cent,  rate  of  interest  But  in 
order  that  £6  a  year  may  amount  to  £120,  the  rate  of  interest 
required  is  14J  per  cent.     (See  Appendix.) 

Again,  that  £6  a  year  may  amount  to  £140,  or  £3  a  year 
to  £70  in  the  same  time,  the  rate  of  interest  required  is 
nearly  18  per  cent. 

29. — The  number  of  years,  during  which  a  given  annuity  is 
to  be  paid  in  return  for  a  given  present  sum,  debt,  or  purchase- 
money,  increases  with  the  rate  of  interest  supposed  to  be  paid. 
Inversely : — The  advantage  obtained  by  a  borrower,  who  pays 
a  certain  annuity  in  return  for  a  loan,  diminishes  as  the 
number  of  years  increases.  Example : — If  a  borrower  pay 
8/.  8*.  Od.  a  year  during  ten  years  for  a  loan  of  £59,  he  is 
paying  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  compoimd  yearly  interest, 
but  if  the  time  be  increased  to  13  years,  the  rate  of  interest 
will  be  about  lOi  per  cent. 

30. — On  comparing  Table  3  with  Table  9,  it  will  be  seen 
that  The  difference  of  two  successive  values  of  the  annuity- 
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table  of  amounts  is  equal  to  the  sum  given  in  the  table  of 
single  amounts  for  the  lesser  number  of  years.     Example: — 

The  amount  of  an  annuity  of  £1 

in  eleven  years,  at  5  per  cent.  =  £14*2067 
Ditto        ditto     in  ten  years..  =  £12-5778 

Difference =    £1-6289 


which  is  the  amoiint  of  a  single  pound  at  5  per  cent,  by 
Table  3.  So  that  Table  3  might  in  fact  be  calculated  from 
Table  9,  if  that  were  given. 

The  converse  holds  for  present  values,  see  Tables  8  and  10. 

31. — If  annuity  payments  be  deferred  for  a  few  years,  the 
present  value  and  the  amount  of  such  an  annuity  can  be  easily 
deduced  from  the  tables  for  immediate  annuities.  For  instance, 
the  present  value  of  a  deferred  annuity  of  £1  for  ten  years, 
at  5  per  cent.,  (the  first  payment  to  begin  at  the  end  of  five 
years,)  is  equal  to  the  present  value  of  the  immediate  annuity: — 
viz.,  £7-7217  for  ten  years  divided  by  the  amount  of  £1  for 
four  years,  or  by  £1-2155.     The  answer  is  £6-3527. 

ON    THE    DOUBLING   OF   MONEY. 

32. — When  a  sum  of  money  increases  to  double  its  value 
by  the  accumulation  of  compound  interest,  the  analytical 
investigations  assume  a  peculiar  form,  from  which  we  have 
deduced  the  following  theorems  as  bearing  on  the  system  of 
many  Benefit  Building  Societies : — (See  Appendix). 

1. — For  all  rates  of  interest  not  exceeding  10  per  cent.: — 
The  number  of  years,  in  which  a  single  sum  will  become 
double  in  amount  by  the  accumulation  of  compound 
interest,  may  be  found  by  dividing  70  by  the  rate  of 
interest  per  cent.,  and  taking  that  whole  number  which 
is  nearest  to  the  quotient  obtained. 
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The  accuracy  of  this  theorem  may  be  judged  of  by  Table  7, 
but  the  property  is  valuable  as  furnishing  a  simple  rule  and 
one  easily  remembered.     Thus : — 

If  the  rate  of  interestl  then  the  numberl  ,0         ,         „. 
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which  agree  with  the  whole  numbers  given  by  the  table. 

When  the  rate  of  interest  is  higher  than  10  per  cent,,  a 
larger  dividend  than  70  must  be  taken. 

2. — The  amount  of  an  annuity  of  £1|  in  the  exact  time  in 

which  a  single  sum  would  double,  is  equal  to  £100 

divided  by  the  rate  of  interest  per  cent. 

Thus,  at  6  per  cent,  money  will  double  in  14  years  and  a 

fraction,  and  £1  a  year  for  the  same  time  will  amount  to  £100 

divided  by  five,  or  £20,  which  agrees  with  Table  9. 

33. — From  theorems  1  and  2,  we  have : — 

3. — If  a  sum  of  money  be  borrowed  for  such  a  time,  that, 
if  unpaid,  it  would  become  doubled  by  the  accumulation 
of  compound  interest,  then  the  debtor  can  liquidate  his 
debt  with  interest  in  that  time,  by  an  annuity  equal  to 
twice  one  yearns  interest  on  the  sum  borrowed :  — If  the 
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time  be  a  certain  number  of  years  and  days,  the  last 

pajrment  of  the  debtor  will  be  a  fractional  portion  of 

the  year's  annuity,  proportionate   to   the  fractional 

number  of  days. 

Thus,  if  £60  be  borrowed  for  14  years  76  days,  (which  is  the 

exact  time  in  which  money  will  double  at  yearly  5  per  cent.), 

then  the  debt  can  be  repaid,  including  principal  and  interest, 

by  an  annuity  for  that  time  after  the  rate  of  £6  a  year,  since 

£3  is  the  interest  on  £60  at  5  per  cent. 

Again: — If  £60  be  borrowed  for  10  years  90  days  (the  exact 
time  of  doubling  at  7  per  cent.),  then  a  yearly  annuity  of  8L  &. 
for  that  time  will  repay  principal  and  interest— 4Z.  4*.  being 
one  year's  interest  on  £60  at  7  per  cent. 

If  ihe  above  annuities  were  paid  in  monthly  instalments  of 
10«.  and  14^.  the  debts  would  be  repaid  in  very  nearly  fourteen 
years  and  ten  years  respectively. 

4.— The  interest,  at  which  money  will  double  in  a  given 
number  of  years,  is  nearly  equal  to  70  divided  by  the 
number  of  years, 

5. — If  two  equal  sums  be  invested  for  the  same  time, 
the  one  at  simple,  the  other  at  compound  interest,  the 
former  will  increase  70  per  cent,  in  the  time  in  which 
the  latter  will  double ;  or,  whatever  be  the  rate,  the 
advantage  in  the  time  of  doubling  will  be  30  per  cent, 
in  favour  of  compound  interest. 

34. — The  results  obtained  by  means  of  the  above  theorems 
become  more  accurate,  when  the  instalments  of  interest  or 
annuity  are  due  more  often  than  once  a  year,  and,  in  the  case 
of  monthly  payments,  they  are  found  to  differ  but  very  little 
from  the  real  values.  The  exact  degree  of  approximation  af- 
forded by  these  theorems  we  have  examined  in  the  Appendix, 
together  with  the  general  extension,  of  which  they  admits  to 
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the  case  of  money  increoHry  to  several  times  its  original  value. 
One  is  most  important  :— 

If  a  sum  of  money  be  borrowed  for  such  a  time^  that  (if 
unpaid  it  would  amount  to  /-fold  its  original  value)  then  the 
annuity  which  would  pay  it  off,  principal  and  interest  in  that 
time,  is  equal  to  /  divided  by  /,  less  one,  times  one  year's 
interest  on  the  debt     Or  :— 

The  amount  of  an  annuity  of  £\  (accumulated  at  compound 
interest^  i  per  cent.y  during  the  whole  time  in  which  the  single 
sum  £\  would  accumulate  to  £f)  is  equal  to  £^2Si^^ 

35. — The  Appendix  also  contains  other  theorems,  which 
have  been  deduced,  relating  to  various  interesting  points  in 
the  working  of  Compound  Interest.  The  results  in  some 
instances,  however,  are  obtained  only  by  the  aid  of  anlaysis  of 
a  somewhat  high  order.  At  the  end  of  the  practical  Section 
4,  will  be  found  the  *  Formula  for  calculating  tables  for  the 
allowance  of  interest,  in  case  a  society  undertake  to  receive 
occasional  deposits ^  with  power  to  the  depositer  of  withdrawing 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  sum,  under  certain  conditions. 

*  [The  principle  referred  to  is  analogous  to  tho  feature  of  Life  Assurance 
denominated  **  Deposit-Assurance  "  which  was  introduced  by  the  Author  some 
fears  ago  into  the  plans  of  the  Western  Life  Assurance  Society.] 
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CHAPTER  III. 


ON    BENEFIT    BUILDING    SOCIETIES    AS    AT    PRESENT 
CONSTITUTED. 


SECTION 


The  theoretical  principles  of  a  Terminating  Society, 

['  A  miniUe  inquiry  into  the  various  tystems  of  these  associations  has  con- 
frmed  an  opinion,  suggested  by  previous  experience,  that,  among  other 
defects,  one  stands  prominent  as  the  fatal  obstacle  in  the  wag  of  their 
success,  arising  from  the  almost  universal  condition,  by  which  the 
existence  of  a  Benefit  Building  Society  is  limited  to  a  specified  numher 
of  years: — See  Prefifcce  to  First  Edition]. 


Art.  36. — Benefit  Building  Societies  are  generally  founded 
with  the  same  object,  but  carried  out  with  various  modifications. 
They  are  now  divided  into  two  distinct  classes :  the  one  termi' 
nating,  the  other  permanent.  A  terminating  society  is  one, 
which  it  is  intended  to  close  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period,  when 
all  the  shares  of  the  members  have  realized  their  full  amoimt. 
In  a  permanent  society  it  is  merely  the  membership  of  a 
shareholder  that  terminates  at  the  end  of  a  fixed  number 
of  years,  (when  he  receives  the  full  value  of  his  shares,)  the 
society  itself  continuing  for  ever.  Whichever  system  be 
adopted,  the  object  of  a  Building  Society  is  still  the  same, 
namely,  as  we  have  stated  in  Chapter  1,  to  enable  individuals 
to  associate  together  and  unite  their  subscriptions  from  time 
to  time  in  one  common  fund,  some  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
placing  a  portion  of  their  incomes  in  an  advantageous  invest- 
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menty  others  with  the  view  of  borrowing  money,  by  which 
they  may  piurchase  houses  or  other  similar  property. 

But,  in  order  that  one  man  may  borrow,  there  must  be 
others  who  lend.  To  induce  a  person  of  limited  means  to 
lay  by  periodically  a  portion  of  his  income  merely  as  an 
investing  member,  some  strong  incentive  must  be  held  out, 
and  the  only  one  that  has  been  found  successful,  is  to  offer 
him  a  high  rate  of  interest  for  the  use  of  his  money.  The 
l^slature,  being  aware  of  the  force  of  this  consideration, 
and  of  the  importance  of  removing  any  obstacle  at  that  time 
existing,  passed  the  Benefit  Building  Society  Act  of  1836,  in 
which  the  following  clause  was  specially  introduced : 

"  And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to 
"and  for  any  such  society  to  have  and  receive  from  any 
"member  or  members  thereof  any  sum  or  sums  of  money, 
"  by  way  of  bonus  on  any  share  or  shares,  for  the  privilege 
"  of  receiving  the  same  in  advance  prior  to  the  same  being 
"realized,  and  also  any  interest  for  the  share  or  shares  so 
"received,  or  any  part  thereof,  without  being  subject  or 
"liable  on  accoimt  thereof,  to  any  of  the  forfeitures  or 
"penalties  enforced  by  any  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament  re* 
"lating  to  usury."  So  that,  in  other  words,  the  society 
might  charge  its  borrowing  members,  under  the  name  of 
bonus,  any  rate  of  interest  upon  a  loan  which  it  might  deem 
advisable. 

37. — In  this  chapter  we  shall  examine  the  character  and  defi- 
ciencies of  Terminating  societies,  and  in  the  next  enter  upon 
the  question  of  the  merits  of  their  successors  on  the  new 
principle  of  Permanence. 

The  majority  of  the  terminating  building  societies  announce 
at  the  time  of  their  formation,  that  their  shares  are  a  fixed 
sum,  usually  £1S0,  to  be  realised  at  the  expiration  of  a 
given  number  of  years,  by  which  time,  it  is  expected,  the 
association  will  terminate  with  that  result.     The  number  of 
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years  is  generally  10  or  14,  although  some  societies  exist 
whose  expected  duration  is  1 1  or  13  years,  and  some  in  which 
the  amount  of  the  shares  is  £50  or  £100.  The  subscriptions 
of  the  members  are  a  few  shillings  a  month  per  share,  varying 
with  the  number  of  years  calculated  as  the  probable  duration 
of  the  society,  but  not  allowed  by  the  statute  to  exceed  20 
shillings  per  share,  and  the  Investing  or  non-borrowing  mem- 
bers are  promised  the  amount  of  their  shares  at  its  close.  The 
subscriptions  are  received  at  monthly  meetings,  and,  with  as 
little  delay  as  practicable,  are  lent  to  those  members,  who  wish 
to  become  Borrowers,  and  to  obtain  a  loan  in  the  shape  of  a 
present  advance  on  each  share  they  hold  or  take  up,  in  lieu  of 
the  amount,  which  they  would  otherwise  receive  at  the  end. 
The  sum  advanced  per  share  of  course  depends  upon  the 
number  of  years,  that  remain  between  the  time  of  borrowing 
and  the  date,  at  which  the  society  is  expected  to  terminate. 

38. — To  explain  this  we  will  take  an  example,  but  it  must 
first  be  remarked,  that,  in  most  of  the  associations  at  present 
existing  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  have  any  principle  of 
reasoning  for  their  guide,  one  of  two  rates  of  interest  has 
generally  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  calculations ;  their 
expected  duration  being  consequently  different.  These  rates 
are  5  or  7  per  cent,  per  annum;  but  the  interest,  though 
taken  at  a  nominal  annual  rate,  is  supposed  to  be  realised  at 
the  end  of  each  month,  instead  of  at  the  end  of  each  year. 
In  practice  many  difficulties,  to  which  attention  is  drawn 
further  on,  oppose  the  actual  realisation  of  interest  monthly ; 
yet,  for  the  purpose  of  an  example,  the  question  may  be 
treated  theoretically,  as  if  no  such  impediments  were  in 
existence. 

Let  the  case  be  that  of  a  14  years  terminating  society, 
formed  on  the  basis  of  a  5  per  cent,  rate  of  interest,  and 
consisting  of  shares  of  £120  each,  on  which  every  member  pays 
lOs,  at  the  beginning  of  each  month  during  14  years.  This 
sum  is  assumed,  because  such  a  monthly  annuity  would,  at  5 
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per  cent,  rate  of  interest  supposed  realised  monthly  and  con- 
tinuously  inyested  and  reinvested,  accumulate  to  £120  at  the 
end  of  nearly  14  years;  hence  £120  is  the  amount  that  a 
non-borrowing  member  would  be  entitled  to  receive  at  the 
dose  of  the  society. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  known,  that  £60  cash,  invested  at 
5  per  cent,  rate  of  compound  monthly  interest,  will  accumu- 
late to  £1S0  in  nearly  14  years.  If  then  a  member  should 
wish  to  discount  one  share  and  take  its  present  value  at  the 
banning  of  the  society,  he  would  be  entitled  to  receive  £60, 
in  consideration  of  his  subsequent  monthly  payment  of  10*., 
or  £6  a  year  for  14  years.  Similarly,  should  he  desire  to 
borrow  £300,  or  5  times  60,  he  would  have  to  make  pay- 
ments on  5  shares,  amounting  to  £30  a  year. 

As  the  society  progresses  in  its  existence,  the  number  of 
remaining  months,  over  which  a  borrower's  payments  can 
extend,  diminishes ;  so  that  the  amount  of  advance  per  share, 
which  a  member  would  be  entitled  to  receive,  if  he  wished  to 
borrow  at  a  later  period  of  the  society  than  the  beginning, 
would  depend  upon  the  date  of  his  first  becoming  a  subscriber. 
If  he  had  only  just  entered  before  receiving  a  loan,  the 
amount  of  advance  per  share  would  merely  be  the  discounted 
present  value  of  his  future  payments ;  but  if  he  had  been  a 
subscriber  for  some  months  previously,  then,  in  addition  to  the 
aUowance  for  his  future  subscriptions,  he  would  also  be 
entitled  to  a  sum  arising  from  his  past  payments. 

Thus,  for  example: — In  the  14  years  society  in  question,  a 
member  whose  subscriptions  are  10*.  a  month,  or  £6  a  year 
for  each  £120  share,  if  he  wished  to  borrow  in  the  first  month 
of  the  7th  year  and  had  been  a  subscriber  from  the  beginning, 
would  receive  42/.  1*.  Id.  on  account  of  his  past  payments 
during  six  years,  and  38/.  19s.  8d*  in  consideration  of  his 
future  subscriptions,  making  altogether  81  /.  0*.  9d.  We  quote 
one  of  the  societies  on  this  plan,  but  this  can  easily  be  proved 
correct  by  means  of  a  monthly  compoimd  interest  table. 
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But  if  the  borrower  had  only  just  become  a  member  at  the 
begmning  of  the  seventh  year,  and  did  not  pay  up  any  arrears 
or  back  subscriptions^  he  would  merely  be  entitled  to  381. 1 9s,  8d. 
as  an  advance,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  £6  a  year, 
to  be  made  by  him  during  the  remaining  8  years ;  and,  under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  seen  by  rule  of  three  that  to  obtain 
a  loan  of  811.  Os.  9d.,  he  would  have  to  pay  121.  9s.  6d.  a  year 
during  the  8  years.  So  that  in  fact,  the  nearer  a  member,  at 
the  time  of  his  first  joining,  or  taking  up  the  required  number 
of  new  shares,  and  then  borrowing,  is  to  the  epoch  at  which 
the  society  is  expected  to  close,  the  larger  will  be  his  pay- 
ments in  return  for  a  given  loan.  As  a  second  instance,  it 
would  be  found  that,  although  a  member,  who  borrowed  £300 
at  the  commencement,  would  merely  pay  £30  for  14  years, 
yet,  if  he  took  up  the  shares  at  the  beginning  of  the  9th  year 
and  obtained  the  same  loan,  without  paying  up  any  arrear- 
subscriptions,  he  would  then  have  to  pay  591.  I8s.  Od.  for  the 
remaining  6  years.  Such  a  high  rate  of  repayment  becomes 
very  inconvenient  to  members  of  limited  means,  who  may 
wish  to  borrow  money  for  the  purchase  of  house  property, 
not  at  the  beginning,  but,  when  they  have  for  some  time  been 
members ;  and  the  difiSculty  increases  more  and  more,  with 
the  progress  of  the  institution. 

39. — The  preceding  is  an  example  at  5  per  cent.  Societies 
formed  upon  the  basis  of  7  per  cent  rate  of  interest  are  expected 
to  last  only  10  years,  and  on  this  supposition  there  exist  a 
great  many.  The  amount  of  the  shares  to  be  realised,  at  the 
end  of  such  a  period,  is  usually,  as  before,  £1^,  for  which 
the  members  pay  14*.  a  month  for  10  years.  This  rate  of 
payment  is  adopted,  because  such  a  monthly  annuity  would 
amount  to  £1^  at  the  end  of  nearly  10  years,  supposing  each 
monthly  pajrment  immediately ,  as  it  is  received,  invested  at 
7  per  cent  compound  interest,  calculated  also  as  realised 
monthly. 

Again: — since  £60,  if  similarly  invested  at  7  per  cent., 
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would^  with  its  accumulations  from  compound  interest, 
amount  to  £120  at  the  end  of  nearly  10  years,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  member  effecting  a  loan  upon  a  share  at  the  beginning, 
and  receiving  £60  as  its  present  va]ue,  would  be  in  an  equit- 
able position  with  regard  to  a  non-borrowing  member,  who 
waited  for  the  full  value  of  his  share  or  £120.  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  society, 

40. — Other  associations  exist  founded  on  other  rates  of  inter- 
est, as  6  or  8  per  cent.,  and  of  different  expected  periods  of  dura- 
tion. The  principle  of  calculation,  however,  is  the  same,  and 
the  same  remarks  apply  to  all,  whatever  be  the  rate  adopted. 
The  intention  of  each  is  to  give  to  the  investers  the  amount 
of  their  shares  in  full,  at  the  close  of  the  number  of  years 
representing  the  probable  duration  of  the  society;  and 
throughout  its  existence  to  invest  the  funds,  from  time  to 
time  as  collected,  in  the  shape  of  discounted  advances  to  any 
of  the  members  who  may  wish  to  borrow.  The  amoimt  of 
advance  per  share  being  supposed  proportionate — First:  to 
the  number  of  years  or  months  that  the  borrower  has  already 
been  a  subscriber;  and  Secondly:  to  the  unexpired  time,  which 
remains  between  the  epoch,  at  which  he  obtains  the  loan,  and 
the  expected  date  of  the  termination  of  the  association. 

41. — Such  is  the  system  of  the  superior  class  of  terminating 
Benefit  Building  Societies,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed,  that 
all  or  even  the  greater  number  of  the  existing  associations  are 
established  on  such  accurate  principles  of  calculation.  This  un- 
fortunately is  not  the  case.  By  far  the  majority  are  based  on 
rates  of  subscription  fundamentally  unsoimd,  and,  in  their 
subsequent  dealings,  both  with  the  investers  and  borrowers, 
proceed  on  assumptions,  which  cannot  be  justified  by  theo- 
retical or  practical  reasoning.  Of  this  the  next  section  will 
contain  a  few  instances,  which  prevail  in  several  hundreds  of 
the  societies  now  in  existence,  and  are  selected  not  as  being  by 
any  means  the  most  extravagant  of  the  number,  but  simply 
from  the  extent  to  which  they  are  adopted. 
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The  defects  in  most  cases  are  so  numerous  and  varied,  and 
in  each  individual  society  so  interwoven  one  with  another, 
that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  better  separation  of  ideas, 
and  in  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  fully  understand  the 
details  into  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  that  we  should 
endeavour  to  introduce  some  classification  among  them.  The 
chief  heads  under  which  they  may  be  resiuned  are  as 
follows: — 

1. — Inaccuracy  in  theory:  such  as  erroneous  rates  of 
subscription,  &c. 

2. — Practical  causes,  which  nullify  the  results  obtained 
from  accurate  theory:  such  as  loss  of  interest,  the  expenses 
of  management,  &c. 

3. — The  pecuniary  loss  inseparable  from  the  condition  of 
termination. 

4. — The  great  inconvenience  caused  to  individual  mem- 
bers by  the  terminating  system :  such  as  the  difficulty  of 
withdrawing  at  the  time  when  a  member  may  desire  it,  or 
of  effecting  the  redemption  of  a  mortgage  on  equitable 
terms,  &c. 

5.— Losses  through  mismanagement:  viz..  From  too 
frequent  inattention  to  the  sufficiency  or  soundness  of 
security  accepted  for  investment;  or,  from  the  consequences 
of  inaccuracy  in  balance  sheets,  &;c.  &c. 

Some  of  these  defects  will  be  explained  by  themselves  in 
the  next  section;  others,  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  subsequent 
repetition,  will  be  considered  by  way  of  contrast  in  the  chap- 
ters, which  treat  of  the  advantages  of  the  permanent  principle 
and  the  practical  working  of  building  societies. 
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Section  2. 


Societies  on  erroneous  principles. 


4^. — First  instance: — Societies  exist  proposing  to  last  10 
/ears  only,  and  sometimes  for  a  less  period,  the  shares  of  which 
are  £120,  and  the  payments  of  the  investers,  10*.  a  month :  that 
is  to  say,  for  a  subscription  of  £6  a  year  during  10  years,  or 
a  total  payment  of  £60,  a  member  is  promised  £1^  at  the 
end  of  that  time. 

Now,  in  order  that  the  payment  of  £6  a  year  may  accumu- 
la.te  with  compound  interest  to  £1^,  in  the  course  of  10 
years,  a  rate  equivalent  to  14^  per  cent,  yearly  interest  must 
be  realised ;  and  unless  the  subscriptions  be  continually  in- 
vested and  re-invested  at  this  rate,  the  promised  results  are 
impossible;  of  this  the  reader  may  satisfy  himself  by  referring 
to  the  Appendix. 

The  borrower's  repayments,  however,  do  not  bring  into  the 
society  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  7  or  8  per  cent.,  and  in 
some  cases  much  less ;  for  the  same  prospectuses  state,  that 
if  a  member  desire  an  advance  in  the  first  year,  he  will  receive 
£60  on  each  share,  (sometimes  only  £55,)  in  return  for  which 
he  will  have  to  pay  14tf.  a  month,  or  8/.  Ss.  Od,  a  year,  for  the  10 
years,  the  extra  4«.  being  usually  charged  under  the  name  of 
redemption  fee.  A  reference  to  Arts.  28  and  29  in  the  preced- 
mg  chapter,  or  to  a  compound  monthly  interest  table,  will  shew 
that  the  actual  interest  produced  by  these  repayments,  which 

*  The  attention  of  Tmstees  and  Directors  is  requested  more  particularly 
to  tiie  remarks  contained  in  this  section. 
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include  principal  and  interest,  is  between  7  and  8  per  cent, 
per  annum.  The  advances  also,  made  in  the  second  and  sub- 
sequent years  of  the  existence  of  the  association,  are  in  the 
same  proportion ; — consequently,  the  subscriptions  of  the 
members  are  incorrectly  calculated  to  the  large  amount  of 
nearly  7  per  cent,  annual  rate  of  interest,  even  although  the 
borrowers  pay  so  high  a  rate  as  8  per  cent.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  promised  results  cannot  he  realised. 

The  above  assumes  that  the  monthly  receipts  are  also  re- 
invested monthly.  Such  in  reality  is  not  the  case.  Indeed, 
even  if  a  society  of  this  kind  were  to  experience  no  pecuniary 
loss  from  any  of  the  causes,  which  will  be  examined  further 
on,  yet  the  result  would  practically  only  be  as  follows : — By 
Table  9,  a  yearly  annuity  of  £6  invested  continuously  at  7 
per  cent,  will  accumulate  to  82/.  I8s.  Od.  in  10  years ;  leaving 
a  deficit  of  371.  2s.  Od.  per  unadvanced  share,  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  promised  amount,  at  the  epoch  of  the  expected 
termination  of  the  society. 

*  Again,  even  supposing  the  borrowers  should  unwittingly 
consent  to  pay  10  per  cent,  interest  for  their  loans,  there 
would  yet  be  a  deficiency  of  24fl.  Is.  Qd. ;  since  the  amoimt  of 
£6.  a  year  in  10  years  at  10  per  cent,  is  only  95/.  I2s.  6rf. 

This  remarkable  instance  of  inaccuracy  of  rates  is  the 
more  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  prevails  with  various  other  less 
important  errors  in  a  very  great  number  of  the  existing 
Benefit  Building  societies,  and  thus  involves  the  pecuniary 
welfare  of  many  shareholders.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  it  entirely  arises  from  ignorance,  for  the  same 
prospectuses  usually  declare,  that  the  annual  rate  of  interest, 
which  is  charged  from  the  borrowers,  does  not  exceed  4  per 
cent.  This  last  statement  may  probably  be  suggested  by  some 
misconception  foimded  on  the  circumstance  of  the  borrowers 
paying  Aa.  a  month  per  share  more  than  the  investers. 

*  See  an  instance  at  the  end  of  this  Section,  Art  45,  of  m^nstifiable 
usury,  which  is  prevalent  among  many  of  the  old  societies. 
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♦S. — ♦  The  Second  instance  is  of  a  more  complicated  cha- 
racter, and  is  introduced  with  considerable  pretension  by  its 
advocates  as  an  improved  plan  of  a  Benefit  Building  Society. 

The  scheme  professes  to  guarantee  that  the  society  shall 
positively  not  last  more  than  10  years;  that  non-borrowing 
members,  by  paying  5t.  a  month,  or  £3  a  year,  for  10  years, 
will  be  entitled  to  and  shall  receive  £70  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  which  will  be  £40  more  than  the  total  amount  of  the 
10  years'  subscriptions ;  also,  that  a  borrower  shall  receive  as 
an  advance  on  each  share,  if  there  be  no  competitors  with  him 
for  the  same  loan,  the  total  of  the  10  years'  subscription  or  £30, 
in  return  for  which  he  also  shall  pay  Ss.  a  month  or  £3  a  year 
for  10 years:  or,  in  other  words,  they  give  us  to  imderstand,  that 
a  member  can  borrow  £30,  and  repay  the  whole,  including 
principal  "and  interest,"  by  ten  payments  of  £3  extended 
over  10  years. 

If,  however,  there  are  several  applicants  for  advances,  then 
the  prospectuses  state — 

"  That  the  funds  of  the  society  shall  be  put  up  to  open 
"  competition  ;  and  the  same  shall  be  awarded  to  those  mem- 


[•  The  following  advertisement,  which  is  extracted  from  a  weekly 
periodical  for  May  1850,  has  during  the  past  year  been  most  industriously 
inserted,  and  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  popular  credulity  : — 

**  Immense  euccete  of  Mr,  *b  Building  and  Investment  Societies. 

£!1Q  fiyr  every  £30  Subscribed  in  a  Fixed  Term  of  Ten  Years, 

NOTICE.— The  Members  of  the BUILDING  AND 
INVESTMENT  SOCIETY  may  now  (the  Second  Year  having  ter- 
minated) receiye  the  whole  amount  of  their  subscriptions  with  18^  per  Cent 
per  Annum  Interest  thereon.        By  order  of  the  Board, 

(Signed)  ,  Secretary. 

Important  to  Persons  desirous  of  Purchasing  House  Property. 

£1,000  will  be  offered  for  Sale  at  the  Second  Meeting  of  the 

BUILDING  AND  INVESTMENT  SOCIETY,  on  Thursday  Evening,  the 
9th  of  May,  1860,  at  half-past  7  o'clock. — Interest  payable  bv  the  Borrowers 
firom  1  to  5  per  cent  (!). — The  whole  amount  of  the  purohase-money  and 
Uw  charges  advanced  by  the  Society. — No  arrears  to  pay — Fiaed  to  close 
in  10  years  o&rtain^ — Sobscpiption,  5s.  per  Share  per  Month. 

From  the  n-eat  nomber  of  Shares  taken  at  the  First  Meeting,  this  Society 
win  be  closed  after  the  8rd  Meeting] 
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'^  bers  who  shall  offer  the  highest  premium  or  interest  for  the 
"  use  thereof.  By  this  plan  the  great  evils,  loss  and  un- 
^'  certainty,  attendant  upon  the  rotation  and  balloting  systems, 
"  are  avoided. 

'^That  the  premiums  or  interest  shall  be  the  only  sum 
"  payable  by  the  borrowers  for  the  use  of  the  money  that 
"  shall  be  advanced  to  them. 

"  That  the  premiums  bid  shall  not  be  deducted  from  the 
"  sum  to  be  advanced,  but  may  be  paid  by  equal  monthly 
"  instalments,  spread  over  the  remainder  of  the  ten  years. 

"  This  will  be  a  very  gpreat  accommodation  to  the  borrowers, 
"  and  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Directors,  a  great  improvement 
"  upon  the  old  systems,  imder  which  the  premiums  are  de- 
"  ducted  from  the  money  to  be  advanced. 

"  In  order  that  the  members  may  be  guided  as  to  the 
"  premiums  they  may  safely  bid  for  advances  of  money,  the 
"  following  table  is  given,  showing  the  amount  of  interest,  to 
"  which  the  premiums  from  £3  to  £15  per  share  vrill  be  equal 
"  for  the  ten  years : — ^namely, 

Premiums,  if  given  during  the  first  year.      Interest  ^ 
£.     «.     d,  £.     ,.    d. 

3  0    0  Premium  for  an  advance  of  £30,  spread  overl  .     ^    ^ 

the  10  years,  will  be  found  equal  to  ^  i     ^    U 

4  10    0  ditto  1  10    0 

6  0    0  ditto  2    0    0 

7  10    0  ditto  2  10    0 
9    0    0                                    ditto                                    3    0    0 

10  10    0  ditto  3  10    0 

12  0    0  ditto  4    0    0 

13  10    0  ditto  4  10    0 
15    0    0                                    ditto                                    5    0    0 

"  While  such  great  benefits  are  secured  to  the  borrowers,  it 
"  vrill  be  seen  that  those  members,  who  shall  allow  their  sub- 
"  scrip tions  to  remain  as  investments,  will  receive,  at  the 
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"expiration  of  the  ten  years  certain,  a  very  large  profit, 
"  amounting,  it  is  calculated,  (from  the  facilities  and  encou- 
"  ragement  afforded  to  borrowers,  and  the  certainty  of  this 
"  society  being  always  able  to  lend  out  its  funds  at  a  moderate 
"  rate  of  interest),  to  nearly  £40  per  share,  or  £70  for  each 
"  £S0  subscribed  in  the  course  of  the  10  years :  thus  shewing, 
"  that  persons  wishing  to  invest  their  small  savings,  and 
"  parents  desirous  of  securing  a  future  provision  for  them- 
"  selves  or  their  families,  will  be  able  to  do  so  in  this  society 
"  with  a  vast  deal  more  advantage  and  solid  benefit,  than  they 
"  can  by  investing  their  money  in  life  assurances,  or  depositing 
"  the  same  in  savings'  banks,  which  do  not  in  any  case  allow 
"  more  than  3  per  cent,  per  annum  interest,  or  not  above  one- 
"  tenth  of  the  estimated  interest  or  profit  to  he  gained  by 
"  investing  money  in  this  society.^* 

"  This  plan  clearly  proves  that,  although  the  investers  (that 
"  is  to  say  those  members  who  do  not  borrow  money  of  the 
"  society)  will  probably  more  than  double  the  capital  they 
**  may  invest  in  this  society  in  the  1 0  years ;  the  borrowers 
"  will  gain  considerably  more  in  the  same  time." 

We  have  quoted  so  much  of  this  prospectus,  because 
the  system  is  one,  that  contains  a  variety  of  complicated 
enrors  common,  unfortunately,  to  a  considerable  number  of 
societies. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  investers  are  promised  £70,  in 
return  for  10  annual  payments  of  £3. — This  cannot  be 
practicable  unless  the  subscriptions  are  invested  after  the  rate 
of  18  per  cent,  yearly  interest,  continuously  realized  during 
tbe  10  years,  by  the  constant  investment  and  re-investment  of 
the  society's  funds,  in  loans  to  borrowers.     (See  Appe^idix). 

Now  the  members  who  borrow,  pay  more  or  less,  according 
as  there  is  competition  or  not  for  advances. 

If  there  be  no  competition,  a  borrower  gives  no  premium, 
and  consequently,  in  obtaining  a  loan  of  £30  per  share,  has 
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only  to  pay  £S  a  year  for  10  years,  or  in  other  words,  he  has 
the  loan  without  paying  any  interest  for  iU 

If  there  be  competition,  the  highest  premium  he  can  pay 
on  each  £30  share  is  £15,  spread  over  10  years :  he  therefore 
obtains  an  advance  of  £30,  for  which  he  has  to  pay  annually 
£3  subscription,  and  £1.  lOt.  Od.  instalment  on  his  premium 
during  10  years,  which  is  equivalent  to  paying  nearly  8  per 
cent,  rate  of  interest  for  the  loan.     See  Table  10, 

So  that  in  the  most  favourable  case  the  society  would 
experience  annually  a  deficiency  of  10  per  cent,  rate  of 
interest. 

If  the  premium  or  discount,  which  a  borrower  allows,  be 
less  than  £15,  the  repayments  made  by  him  are  smaller,  and 
consequently  the  rate  of  interest  obtained  on  the  average  is 
less  than  8  per  cent.  Hence,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  this 
Improved  plan  undertakes  to  guarantee  to  the  investers  a 
profit  arising  from  the  accumulations  of  their  subscriptions  at 
X^per  cent,  compound  interest,  yet,  on  the  other,  it  is  lending 
out  the  money  at  rates,  which  never  can  exceed  8  per  cent.^ 
and  in  most  cases  would  be  considerably  less. 

We  pass  over  the  other  incorrect  estimates  advanced  by  the 
prospectus,  respecting  the  rates  of  interest,  which  are  said  to 
correspond  to  the  various  amounts  of  premium  mentioned,  as 
we  conceive  enough  has  been  stated  to  prove  the  utter 
unsoundness  of  the  plan. 

44. — Many  other  societies  exist  conducted  upon  various 
schemes,  which  are  equally  fallacious,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  present  edition,  announcements  such  as  the 
following  are  constantly  appearing  in  the  public  prints : — 

"  From  the  peculiar  advantages  offered  by  this  society,  the 
"  investing  members  will  reap  above  20  per  cent,  interest  for 
"  the  use  of  their  subscriptions,"  &c.,  &c.. 

And  further  on,  the  same  advertisements  assert — 

"  That  the  borrowers  will  scarcely  pay  at  the  rate  of  2  per 
*'  cent,  interest  for  their  loans." 
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Again  we  find — 

"  It  is  calculated  that  those  members  who  allow  their  sub- 
"  scriptions  to  accumulate  at  compotmd  interest  till  the  close 
"  of  this  society,  will  receive  about  25  per  cent,  annual 
**  interest  for  the  same,  &c.,  &c. :  and  from  80  to  100  per  cent, 
"profit  will  be  obtained  by  those  members,  who  purchase 
"  property  with  the  money  advanced  to  them  by  the  society." 

Such  statements  require  no  comment. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  extend  our  inquiry  into  the  defects  of 
other  societies,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  increasing  knowledge 
on  this  subject  will  prevent  their  formation  for  the  future. 
Our  object  in  this  place  is  rather  to  point  out  the  general 
practical  objections  to  the  system  of  terminating  societies 
altogether,  than  to  rectify  misconceptions,  which  arise  from 
ignorance.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  tendency 
of  most  new  societies  is  to  diminish  the  rate  of  contribution 
paid  by  the  members,  without  making  any  corresponding  re- 
duction in  the  value  of  each  share  promised  at  their  termina- 
tion. Formerly  a  more  secure  principle  was  adopted,  and  the 
monthly  subscriptions  required  on  each  share  were  much 
larger.  For  instance,  in  most  of  the  old  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Societies,  the  shares  were  fixed  at  £150,  and  the 
monthly  payments  at  20s,  per  share.  Hence,  many  succeeded 
in  terminating  successfully.  The  modern  associations,  however, 
diminish  the  monthly  subscriptions  one  half,  and  yet  take 
only  £30  off  the  amount  of  the  share  to  be  realised.  In 
general  the  statements  put  forth  at  the  present  day  do  not 
depend  upon  principles  deduced  from  sound  knowledge  or 
careful  reasoning,  but  seem  rather  to  be  the  offspring  of  crude 
guesses  thrown  out  at  random.  The  originators  of  the  multi- 
tudinous variety  of  new  and  improved  plans,  promising  such 
large  benefits  simultaneously  to  each  of  the  two  classes  of 
members,  who  alone  constitute  these  societies,  might,  with  as 
much  probability  of  success,  devise  a  game  of  cards,  at  which 
all  who  played  should  rise  up  winners.     They  do  not  reflect 
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that,  although  a  fair  and  reasonable  benefit  may  be  secured  to 
the  invester  by  lending  on  equitable  terms  to  the  borrower, 
yet,  any  extra  profit  beyond  this,  which  is  promised  to  the 
one,  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

45. — By  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  their  rules,  much 
injustice  is  occasionally  committed.  For  example,  in  some 
associations  the  borrowers  pay  interest  at  4  or  5  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  advanced,  pursuant  to  clauses  similar  to  the 
following:  viz., 

"payment   op   INTEREST. 

**  1 .  That  any  member  having  received  his  or  her  share  or 
shares,  shall  pay  interest  at  ^5  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  the 
amount  borrowed,  by  equal  monthly  payments,  such 
interest  to  commence  from  the  time  the  money  is  advanced, 
or  if  the  security  for  the  same  shall  not  be  completed  pre- 
viously, then  from  the  tliird  month  from  the  time  of 
purchase,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  fines  as  for 
suhscriptions  in  arrear." 

The  obvious  equitable  interpretation  of  the  preceding  is, 
that  the  interest-subscription  shall  be  after  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent,  on  the  whole  sum  borrowed,  diminishing,  if  the  debt 
diminish,  in  just  proportion.  For  example,  let  the  debt  be 
£100;  the  borrower's  payments  would  comprise  the  ordinary 
subscription,  and  £5  a  year  or  8*.  4d.  a  month,  for  interest. 
As,  however,  the  principal  of  his  debt  is  gradually  liquidated 
in  the  period  of  the  society's  duration,  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  require  him  to  keep  on  paying  £5  a  year  for  interest 
to  the  end ;  inasmuch  as,  in  so  doing,  he  is  practically  paying 
sums  in  interest,  which  increase  the  rate  from  5  per  cent,  up 
to  50  per  cent.    Yet  this  is  perpetrated  in  many  societies. 
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Section  3. 

The  leadififf  practical  objections  to  Benefit  Building  Societies 
as  at  present  constituted. 

46. — Among  the  objections  which  apply  to  the  majority  of 
existing  societies,  there  is  one  which  is  peculiar  to  those 
founded  on  the  terminating  principle : — 

In  consequence  of  its  being  intended  to  close  the  society  in 
a  given  number  of  yearSy  or  as  soon  after  as  practicable^  the 
opportunity  for  investment  soon  ceases^  as  the  members  are 
unwilling  to  borrow  in  the  later  years  of  its  existence,  when 
ike  period,  over  which  a  loan  can  extend,  has  become  small,  and 
the  corresponding  rates  of  repayment  much  increased. 

It  is  found  by  experience,  and  it  is  indeed  a  fact,  which 
common  sense  would  suggest,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  members  who  will  care  to  borrow,  when  the  first  five  or 
six  years  of  any  society's  expected  duration  have  elapsed. 
The  monthly  repayments  upon  a  loan,  which  is  to  be  only  for 
a  short  period,  become  too  large  to  suit  the  means  of  the 
industrious  classes,  who  are  usually  the  shareholders  of  a 
Benefit  Building  Society ;  and  this  difficulty  increases  to  an 
insurmountable  degree  in  the  last  years  of  the  proposed  term 
of  its  existence.  For  although  a  man,  who  borrowed  £300 
for  14  years  in  order  to  purchase  a  house,  might  contrive  with 
comparative  ease  to  pay  £30  a  year  in  addition  to  the  taxes 
and  ground-rent;  yet  he  would  probably  be  unable  to  pay 
59/.  I8s,  Od.  a  year  if  the  loan  were  merely  for  6  years,  or 
85/-  I2s.  6d.  a  year  if  it  were  only  for  4  years,  and  similarly 
for  other  periods. 

In  ten-years  societies  the  difficulty  is  still  greater,  as  the 
terms  for  loans  are  much  shorter.     This  circumstance  creates 
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therefore  a  cessation  of  investment^  and  consequently  a  loss 
of  interest,  which  altogether  nullifies  the  calculations  upon  the 
supposed  truth  of  which  the  society  was  founded ;  for  it  has 
been  shewn  in  the  general  remarks  upon  compound  interest 
contained  in  Chapter  2,  that,  even  supposing  the  rates  of  a 
society  accurately  calculated,  they  can  only  prove  correct  on  the 
supposition,  that  there  is  never  any  loss  of  interest  on  its 
funds,  or  in  fact,  that  all  monies  received  from  subscribers 
are  continuously  invested  until  the  end.  Hence  this  objection, 
which  becomes  greater  and  greater  with  the  progress  of  the 
society,  stands  prominent  as  a  vital  obstacle. 

Some  societies  of  recent  formation  have  attempted  to  ob- 
viate the  difficulty  by  a  plan,  which,  in  some  measure,  would 
be  successful  in  preventing  this  loss  of  interest,  were  it  not 
that  it  entails  anotlier  equally  important  objection  relative  to 
the  Expenses  of  the  association.  The  plan  alluded  to  consists 
in  dividing  by  lot  any  balance  of  money  existing  at  a  meeting, 
where  there  are  no  borrowers,  among  those  members  who  have 
not  yet  received  advances  on  their  shares;  so  as  to  compel  them 
at  once  to  withdraw  from  the  society,  as  far  as  such  shares  are 
concerned ;  the  amount  paid  on  this  forced  withdrawal  of  each 
share,  being  regulated  by  its  value  at  the  time  of  withdrawal, 
according  to  the  rules  by  which  all  the  members  are  severally 
and  collectively  governed. 

Such  a  measure,  though  necessary,  adds  to  the  general 
difficulties  in  the  principle  of  termination,  since  it  tends 
month  by  month,  in  a  rate  rapidly  increasing,  to  diminish  the 
number  of  the  members  of  the  association ;  for  in  each  suc- 
cessive month  of  the  last  years  of  its  expected  existence,  the 
number  of  members,  who  desire  to  borrow,  becomes  less,  and 
in  the  absence  of  applications  for  advances,  the  number  of 
investers,  or  non-borrowers,  who  must  be  paid  off,  increases. 
Thus  the  society,  which  might  otherwise  have  succeeded, 
rapidly  sinks  in  importance,  and  the  expenses  and  any  defi- 
ciency of  funds  which  may  afterwards  be  discovered,  instead 
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of  being  spread  over  a  large  body,  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
few,  who  are  unlucky  enough  to  remain  to  the  end. 

47, — The  foUowing  objections  for  consideration,  although 
common  to  many  societies,  whether  terminating  or  permanent, 
are  nevertheless  increased  and  aggravated  when  the  institution 
is  of  a  transitory  character. 

First* — The  interest  is  usttally  calculated  as  likely  to  be 
realized  monthly^  whereas  such  is  practically  not  the  case. 

It  is  not  possible  but  that,  from  the  very  beginning  of  any 
society's  existence,  some  portion  of  its  funds  will  at  various 
periods  remain  unemployed  for  a  time.  Sometimes  this  takes 
place,  because  the  balance  in  hand  is  not  large  enough  to  meet 
the  purpose  of  any  borrower,  particularly  in  the  first  year  or 
two,  when  the  subscribers  are  too  few  in  numbers  to  raise 
quickly  enough  an  adequate  sum.  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  amount  required  by  the  borrowers,  whose  names  are 
entered,  has  been  advanced,  there  remains.a  sum  which  is  not 
applied  for. 

Now  it  has  been  stated,  that  the  interest  is  generally  calcu- 
lated as  produced  monthly,  which  would  require  that  there 
should  never  be  even  a  day  lost  in  investing  the  whole  of  the 
subscriptions  collected  at  each  meeting;  and  since  this  is 
practically  impossible,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that 
no  society  can  be  secure,  whose  rates  of  subscription  are 
formed  upon  such  a  principle.  It  is  not  remembered,  that 
although  it  is  desirable  to  receive  the  subscriptions  monthly, 
yet  it  is  not  safe  to  act  upon  the  hypothesis  of  cheir  being 
immediately  reinvested,  or  of  monthly  interest  being  actually 
obtained,  as  such  a  mode  of  calculation  reduces  the  Rate  of 
repayment,  which  it  is  necessary  to  charge  to  a  borrower  for 
a  given  loan.  It  is  one  thing  to  receive  the  repayments 
monthly,  and  another  to  assume  in  the  calculations,  that  they 
will  be  as  frequently  reproductive  of  interest.  In  other  words, 
the  safety  of  any  society  depends  upon  the  managers  always 
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having  suflBcient  time,  before  the  arrival  of  each  of  the  cal- 
culated periods  for  reinvestment,  upon  which  the  tables  are 
based,  to  complete  the  necessary  details  for  preventing  loss  of 
interest,  by  investing  all  monies  which  are  not  required  for 
the  immediate  purposes  of  management.  This  can  only  be 
secured  satisfactorily,  by  making  the  epochs  of  monetary  re- 
payment  in  each  year  more  frequent  than  the  periods,  at 
which  allowance  for  interest  is  credited  to  the  borrower  in 
the  fundamental  calculations.  Hence,  it  would  be  safer,  at  all 
events,  if  the  interest  were  supposed  paid  quarterly ;  but,  in 
order  to  remove  any  possible  contingency  from  this  source,  we 
consider  that,  in  all  calculations,  which  form  the  basis  of 
the  subscriptions,  the  interest  should  be  assumed  as  only 
realized  annually  and  at  the  end  of  each  year.  The  difference 
between  this  assumption  and  the  actual  result  would  be  in 
favour  of  the  society,  and  useful  for  contingencies. 

48. — Whilst  we  are  upon  this  subject,  it  is  important  to  direct 
attention  to  another  circumstance,  which  affects  the  accumula- 
tions expected  to  be  realized  from  interest.  In  many  societies 
there  exists  a  practice  of  borrowing  money  from  their  bankers, 
for  the  temporary  purpose  of  accommodating  members  sooner 
with  advances.  This  is  often  done  at  the  commencement  of 
the  association,  and  occasionally  later  in  the  course  of  its 
existence.  If  the  sum  charged  by  the  bankers  for  the  accom- 
modation do  not  exceed  the  interest,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  society,  and,  as  such,  is  expected  to  be  paid  by  the 
borrowing  members,  then  the  transaction  is  safe  and  highly 
advantageous.  But  if  the  bankers  charge  8  or  8i  per  cent, 
as  at  times  has  been  the  case,  while  the  society  only  receives 
5  or  6  per  cent,  from  its  borrowers,  then  a  loss  must  be 
experienced.  Those  societies,  in  which  the  Advance-repay- 
ments are  founded  upon  a  5  per  cent,  rate  of  interest,  ought 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  this  consideration.  If  money 
be  borrowed  from  extraneous  sources,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
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often  necessary  to  do  so,  in  order  to  carry  on  and  facilitate 
operations,  let  care  be  taken  that  those  members,  who  are 
benefited  by  the  accommodation,  pay  the  extra  charge. 

40. — Secondly. — The  loss  from  the  expenses  of  management. 

Whether  the  amount  of  monthly  subscriptions  from  the 
members  of  a  Benefit  Building  society  be  theoretically  suffi- 
cient or  not ;  yet  the  promised  results  cannot  be  realized,  in 
consequence  of  the  annual  loss  caused  by  the  Expenses,  which 
are  not  adequately  provided  for. 

In  Section  1  we  have  seen  that,  in  most  societies  founded 
upon  principles  theoretically  accurate,  the  present  value  of 
each  share  at  the  time  of  an  advance,  or  its  amount  at  the  end 
of  the  specified  number  of  years,  are  respectively  equivalent 
to  the  accumulation  arising  from  the  receipt  and  immediate 
reinvestment  of  the  monthly  subscriptions  thereon.  It  follows, 
that  the  money  so  received  cannot  be  appropriated  to  other 
purposes  without  loss;  hence  the  expenses  of  startincf  and 
giving  publicity  to  a  Building  society,  and  those  also  of  its 
subsequent  management,  to  however  small  a  compass  they  are 
reduced,  must  be  defrayed  out  of  some  other  source  of  revenue 
than  the  share  subscriptions. 

If  the  initial  and  subsequent  annual  Expenses  could  be 
accurately  estimated  beforehand,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  determining  what  payment  per  share  ought  to  be  contri- 
buted by  each  member  to  meet  the  necessary  outlay.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  the  probable  amount  of  the  ex- 
penses is  neither  known  nor  provided  for,  although  they  are 
firequently  asserted  to  be  covered  by  the  entrance  fees,  fines 
for  non-payment  of  subscriptions  when  due,  and  a  few  other 
trifling  sources  of  profit,  which  the  society  may  expect  to 
receive.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  correct,  but  in  no  case  are 
these  receipts  sufficient  to  defray  more  than  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  expenses.     In  the  first  place  it  must  be  re- 
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membered  that  a  fine  is  not  wholly  profit :  a  fine  is  inflicted 
at  so  much  a  month  per  share^  for  neglect  of  regularity  in 
paying  the  monthly  subscriptions  when  due,  and,  therefore,  is 
partly  requisite  to  supply  the  loss  of  interest,  which  the 
society  would  otherwise  experience.  And,  even  assuming' 
that  the  preliminary  expenses  could  be  covered  by  the  money 
received  from  entrance  fees,  which  an  inspection  of  the  various 
Balance  sheets  would  shew  to  be  very  seldom  the  case, 
yet  the  annual  charges  of  management,  consisting  of  ofilce 
rent,  salaries,  &c.,  must  be  provided  for. 

It  can  be  shewn  by  an  example  taken  at  random,  how  such 
an  annual  outlay  would  afiect  the  ultimate  status  of  a  Ter- 
minating association.  Take  a  14-years  Building  society,  whose 
shares  are  £1^,  produced  by  a  monthly  subscription  of  lO^. 
or  £6  a  year,  and  the  annual  expenses  of  which  we  will  sup- 
pose to  amount  to  £72  a  year.  Now  £72  is  12  times  £6,  or 
equal  to  the  amount  of  subscription  received  yearly  on  12 
shares,  and,  therefore,  by  the  fundamental  statements  of  the 
society,  is  calculated  as  equivalent  to  12  times  £120,  or 
£1440;  consequently  the  annual  charges  must  produce  a 
deficiency  of  £1440  in  the  society's  funds  at  the  epoch  of  its 
originally  expected  termination.  This  instance  will  apply  in 
principle  to  all  societies,  whether  of  10,  12,  or  14  years* 
duration,  unless,  independently  of  the  monthly  share  sub- 
scriptions, they  have  adequately  provided  for  the  annual 
expenditure.  An  inspection  of  many  of  the  annual  Balance 
sheets  will,  moreover,  shew  that,  when  the  diflFerent  expenses 
in  the  course  of  the  year  are  added  together,  they  will  fre- 
quently be  found  to  average  from  £120to£ld0a  year,  which, 
on  the  same  principle  of  calculation  as  that  made  use  of  above, 
must  create,  even  from  this  source  alone,  a  deficiency  in  the 
society's  funds,  at  the  end,  of  from  £2400  to  £8000. 


50. — Thirdly. — There  is  no  provision  made  in  the  theoretical 
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calculaiioru  for  lasses,  which  may  be  experienced  through  bcid 
investments,  ^c. 

In  all  mercantile  transactions  of  this  kind  losses  must 
occasionally  happen;  and^  whether  they  arise  from  wilful 
neglect  or  carelessness,  or  other  causes,  such  as  deterioration 
in  the  value  of  property,  they  combine  to  produce  an  effect 
for  which  no  provision  is  made  in  determining  the  subscrip- 
tions to  be  paid  by  members.  Although,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  Benefit  Building  society,  it  would  of  course  be 
impossible  to  foresee  the  individual  event,  or  even  the  nature 
of  the  events,  which  are  likely  to  be  productive  of  loss,  yet 
it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  losses  will  occur,  entailing  a 
deficiency  in  the  society's  funds  at  the  time  of  its  promised 
termination,  which,  with  the  combination  of  the  other  defects 
already  mentioned,  will,  in  the  case  of  a  Terminating  society, 
tend  to  cause  a  prolongation  of  its  existence  beyond  the 
originally  intended  or  stated  period,*  By  such  means  the 
duration  of  the  subscriptions  of  both  investers  and  borrowers 
is  unavoidably  extended,  and  they  suffer  in  consequence  a 
decided  loss. 

In  the  first  clause  of  the  Benefit  Building  Society  Act,  it 
is  provided  that  the  duration  of  a  society,  and  the  consequent 
continuance  of  the  Borrower's  repayments,  shall  depend,  not 
on  any  number  of  years  specified  in  the  prospectus,  but,  upon 
the  actual  completion  of  the  full  amount  of  the  unadvanced 
shares;  so  that  a  society  may  not  close  at  the  end  of  the 
expected  term  of  its  existence,  unless  the  funds  collected  at 
the  last  monthly  meeting  shall  be  sufficient  to  give  to  each  of 
the  Non-borrowing  members  a  division  per  share  equal  to  its 
originally  stated  amount  If  there  be  a  deficiency,  from 
whatever  cause  it  may  proceed,  then  must  all  the  members, 
borrowers  as  well  as  non-borrowers,  continue  their  subscrip- 

*  [A  London  Society,  of  which  the  proposed  duration  was  10  years,  has 
lately  decided  that,  from  the  extent  of  its  losses  by  advances  on  insufficient 
or  bad  secarity,  its  term  must  be  extended  to  16  years.] 
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tions  for  such  additional  number  of  months  as  may  be 
necessary,  unless  they  should  all  unanimously  agree  to  dis- 
solve the  society  and  put  up  with  the  loss  sustained. 

We  are  aware,  indeed,  that,  in  some  of  the  Terminating 
societies,  certain  provisions  have  been  inserted  in  the  rules 
that,  whatever  be  the  position  of  the  society's  affairs  at  the 
end  of  the  expected  time  of  its  duration,  the  borrowing 
members  shaU  not  be  required  to  continue  their  payments 
beyond  that  period,  but  shall  have  their  deeds  returned  to 
them,  and  their  property  released  from  any  further  claims. 
Such  provisions  are  nevertheless  of  no  legal  avail  whatever, 
and  cannot  prevent  a  prolongation  of  the  society,  nor  in  any 
way  protect  the  borrowers  from  its  consequences.  No  rule 
can  protect  them  from  a  liability  for  such  continuance  of 
monthly  subscriptions,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  making  up  any  deficiency  that  may  exist. 

51. — It  appears,  therefore,  that  no  society  can  possibly  pos- 
sess, at  the  end  of  the  originally  specified  time,  sufficient  funds 
to  give  to  each  Invester  the  full  amount  of  his  shares,  even 
supposing  the  rates  are  accurately  calculated,  unless: — 
Throughout  the  whole  previous  duration  of  the  association, 
there  has  been  no  loss  sustained,  either  through  bad  invest^ 
ments  or  other  causes,  or  from  extraneous  expenses  (not 
covered  by  sufficient  extra  contritions  from  each  member 
over  and  above  the  receipts  from  fines,  fees,  %c.),  and  also 
unless  no  month  has  ever  passed  during  which  any  part  of  the 
subscriptions  has  remained  unproductive,  so  that,  in  other 
words,  no  loss  of  interest  has  at  any  time  occurred. 

52. — Should  there  arise  a  deficiency  from  any  one  of  these 
causes  and  the  duration  of  the  society  be  prolonged,  it  will  be 
well  to  consider  the  effect,  which  such  a  result  has  upon  the  rela- 
tive interests  of  the  Investers  and  Borrowers  respectively.  An 
extension  of  its  existence  for  3  or  4  years  in  reality  causes  the 
borrowers  to  pay  much  more  for  the  loans  they  have  obtained. 
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than  they  imagined  would  he  the  case,  when  they  entered  into 
their  engagements  towards  the  society.  The  interest  which 
they  actually  pay,  instead  of  being  perhaps  only  5  or  7  per 
cent.,  becomes  thereby  increased  to  more  than  10  per  cent. 
An  invester,  also,  not  only  does  not  receive  the  promised 
amount  at  the  expected  time,  respecting  which  he  may  very 
likely  have  made  pecuniary  arrangements,  but  he  is  also  com- 
pelled to  continue  his  own  subscriptions ;  by  which  means 
the  benefit,  that  he  derives  from  his  shares,  is  very  materially 
diminished. 

As,  however,  the  Investers  have  still  the  option  of  with- 
drawing from  the  society,  if  they  are  willing  to  accept  the 
amount  of  dividend  per  share  that  the  funds  admit  of,  and 
thus  mutually  agree  to  dissolve  the  association,  it  will  often 
be  a  question  worthy  of  their  serious  consideration,  whether 
it  will  not  be  better  to  endeavour  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  the  existing  borrowing  members,  that  the  latter  should 
at  once  contribute  something  towards  the  deficiency,  to  be 
determined  by  calculation,  and  then  that  all  the  members, 
both  investers  and  borrowers,  should  agree  to  dissolve  the 
society.  Experience  has  shewn  that  this  plan  will  really  be 
the  most  advantageous  to  the  two  classes  of  members,  inas- 
much as  the  investers  will  be  prepared,  in  general,  to  put  up 
with  some  loss,  or,  in  other  words,  to  release  the  borrowers 
upon  liberal  terms,  in  order  to  receive  at  once  some 
money  for  their  shares,  however  the  amount  may  fall  short  of 
what  they  expected. 

53. — *  We  have  said  that  the  Borrowers  have  not  to  make 
good  the  whole  deficiency  in  the  society's  funds,  but  only  their 
proportionate  amounts,  considered  relatively  to  the  otherwise 
necessary   continuation   of  subscriptions  from  both  parties. 

*  [Since  the  publication  of  the  first  Edition,  several  old  societies  have  re- 
modelled their  Rules  and  Rates  of  Subscription,  and  have  been  converted 
into  permanent  institutions  upon  a  simple  plan  founded  upon  the  principles 
contained  in  the  following  chapter.  It  is  also  highly  gratifying  to  state,  that 
bat  very  few  terminating  societies  have  been  lately  formed.] 
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Hence,  it  will  be  advisable,  in  order  to  avoid  an  unintentional 
act  of  injustice  to  either,  that  the  members  should  see  that 
the  proper  quota  to  be  contributed  is  determined  by  accurate 
calculation.  In  the  Appendix  we  have  given  a  specimen  of 
the  mode  of  investigation  to  be  adopted. 

64. — In  perusing  these  remarks  respecting  the  majority  of 
the  existing  societies,  and  in  comparing  the  liberal  promises 
contained  in  their  prospectuses  with  the  periodic  reports  of  the 
position  of  their  affairs,  we  believe  the  impartial  reader  can 
arrive  but  at  one  conclusion.  *  He  will  become  satisfied  : — 
That  not  one  in  twenty,  or  even  in  a  greater  number,  can 
possibly  realize  for  its  members,  whether  investers  or  bor- 
rowers, the  advantageous  results  originally  promised;  and 
that,  at  the  various  epochs  of  their  expected  termination, 
there  will  be  found  such  a  deficiency  of  money  as  must 
deprive  the  possessors  of  unadvanced  shares  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  accumulation,  which  they  had  been  led  to 
expect; — That  in  many  cases,  so  far  from  receiving  £120  per 
share,  they  will  obtain  less  than  £75,  and  that,  if  not  disposed 
to  accept  whatever  sum  may  be  then  offered  to  them,  they 
will  be  forced  to  continue  their  subscriptions  for  several  years 
beyond  the  specified  time ; — That  these  unfortunate  results 
have  arisen  in  great  measure  from  a  lack  of  proper  knowledge 
and  experience  in  the  originators  of  these  institutions, — 
a  circumstance  that  does  not  always  escape  the  notice  of  the 
industrious  classes,  and  tends  largely  to  diminish  their  faith 
in  the  real  advantages  of  prudent  and  economical  habits ; — 

*  [Our  readers  should  beware  how  they  rely  too  hastily  upon  statements,  whidi 
they  may  hear,  of  mdiyidual  societies  having  terminated  successfully.  They 
will  find^  upon  investigation,  like  the  Author,  that  some  questionable  expedient 
has  been  adopted,  towards  the  last  years  of  its  intended  existence,  by  which 
an  apparently  prosperous  end  has  been  attained.  For  example,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  the  North  of  England  a  society  terminated  Uitely  with  the 
promised  results,  through  the  members  paying  for  the  last  few  years  double 
the  original  subscriptions  upon  their  shares.  The  public  were  then  informed 
of  the  fact,  that  the  shares  had  been  realized: — The  shareholders  alone  could 
have  stated,  what  they  had  paid  for  the  same.] 
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Lastly,  that  strong  legislative  measures  are  necessary  for  the 
due  regulation  both  of  the  legal  establishment  of  a  Benefit 
Building  society,  and  also  of  the  system  of  its  financial 
operations ;  and  that  some  supervision  should  be  exercised  by 
truly  competent  persons,  not  only  at  the  commencement  of 
the  society's  existence,  but  subsequently,  from  time  to  time, 
throughout  its  progress. 


K  2 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


ON  PERMANENT  BENEFIT  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 


Art.  55. — Having  reviewed  some  of  the  leading  objections 
to  the  plan  of  terminating  societies,  which  propose  to  close  at 
the  expiration  of  a  fixed  number  of  years,  or  as  soon  after  as 
the  stated  amount  of  the  unadvanced  shares  is  realised,  we 
will  now  proceed  to  examine  in  detail  the  various  superior 
features  of  the  permanent  system. 

To  enable  an  institution  of  this  kind  to  conduct  its  opera- 
tions successfully,  as  regards  the  profit,  which  is  expected  by 
the  investing  members,  at  the  same  time  that  the  borrowers 
are  freed  from  unjust  responsibilities,  it  is  proper,  not  only 
that  the  rates  of  subscription  and  repayment  should  depend 
upon  a  sound  basis  of  mathematical  reasoning ;  but,  also,  that 
the  general  system  of  the  society's  practical  operations  should 
be,  as  much  as  possible,  clear  from  those  defects,  which  either 
prevent  the  realisation  of  the  expected  interest  within  the 
calculated  time,  or  produce  injury  and  personal  inconvenience 
to  the  members.  It  is  essential,  that  due  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  current  expenses  and  liabilities,  and  that  they 
should  no  longer  be  left  dependent  upon  the  uncertain 
receipts  from  fines  or  fees.  The  relative  position  of  the  two 
classes  of  members  should  also  be  more  equitably  considered, 
so  that  the  profits  of  the  one  may  not  be  increased  by  taking 
an  unfair  advantage  of  the  other;  and  the  period  of  the 
duration  of  a  mortgage  should  be  rendered  definite,  in  order 
that  the  claim  of  the  society  upon  a  borrower  may  at  all 
times  be  subject  to  equitable  adjustment,  in  case  of  his  being 
subsequently  desirous  of  redeeming  his   property;    since  it 
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is  evident  that  any  uncertainty,  respecting  the  duration  and 
amount  of  a  debt,  tends  materially  to  depreciate  the  saleable 
value  of  the  security  held  for  it. 

As,  moreover,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
possible  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money,  when  it  is 
involved  in  transactions  extending  over  a  lengthened  number 
of  years,  attention  must  be  given  to  a  suitable  Reserve  being 
annually  made  upon  the  society's  profits  to  form  a  protective 
fund  against  future  contingencies.  Experience  daily  shews, 
that  Benefit  Building  Societies,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 
their  transactions,  are  exposed  to  losses,  which  cannot  be 
averted  by  the  most  careful  or  intelligent  management.  By 
subjecting,  however,  the  chance  of  their  advent,  to  the  laws  of 
*  Average,'  and  by  providing  a  resource,  whence  any  deficiency 
may  be  at  once  made  good,  these  institutions  can  be  rendered, 
on  the  whole,  as  secure  and  as  advantageous  mediums  for 
investment,  as  any  other  commercial  societies  in  the  kingdom. 
56. — The  Permanent  plan,  which  we  have  devised,  appears 
to  meet  these  requirements,  as  it  is  entirely  free  from  most 
of  the  objections  peculiar  to  Terminating  societies  : — 

1st.  The  difficulty  of  finding  borrowers,  at  any  time  in 
the  course  of  the  existence  of  a  society,  is  removed. 

2dly.  New  members  may  enter  in  any  month  vnthout 
paying  up  any  arrears  or  increase  of  entrance  fee.  Hence, 
the  scope  of  the  society's  action  is  extended,  and  the 
power,  resulting  from  mutual  association,  of  doing  good,  is 
greatly  augmented,  as  the  number  of  shareholders  increases 
year  by  year,  and  even  month  by  month,  instead  of  di- 
minishing. 

3dly.  The  initial  and  annual  expenses  can  be  more  equit- 
ably divided,  and  spread  over  a  larger  number  of  members. 
4thly.  A  member  may,  imder  reasonable  restrictions, 
vvdthdraw  his  subscriptions,  or  effect  the  redemption  of  a 
mortgage,  without  the  delay  or  expense,  that  he  would 
experience  in  a  terminating  society. 
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Sthly*     The  duration  pf  members'  subscriptions  can  be 
fixed  with  greater  certainty. 

57. — The  system  of  a  Permanent  Building  Society,  which 
is  most  simple  in  its  operations,  may  be  explained  as  follows : — 

The  members  are  separated,  as  before,  into  two  classes, 
Investers  and  Borrowers. 

The  investers  pay  a  certain  monthly  subscription  during  a 
fixed  number  of  years,  calculated  as  sufficient  for  the  realisa- 
tion of  their  shares,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  amount  due 
is  paid  to  them,  and  they  secede  from  the  association  as  far  as 
such  shares  are  concerned.  The  Investers  represent  the  pro- 
prietors of  a  company.  New  members  can  enter  at  any  time, 
and  commence  their  subscriptions  without  paying  up  any 
arrears  or  any  increase  on  the  original  entrance  fee,  whereas  in 
terminating  societies,  the  fee  on  entering  is  increased,  without 
sufficient  reason,  year  by  year,  until,  from  being  originally 
only  28.  6d.,  it  is  in  some  cases  raised  to  six  poimds  per  share. 
The  duration  of  a  membership  is  counted  from  tlie  month  of 
a  member's  first  entrance.  This  causes  every  month  a  fresh 
series  of  members  to  be  added  to  the  society  or  new  shares  to 
be  issued,  so  that,  taking  an  example,  if  the  term  of  mem- 
bership were  10  years  or  120  months,  and  50  new  shares  on 
the  average  were  taken  up  every  month,  there  would,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  10  years,  be  6000  shares  subscribed,  supposing 
always  that,  if  any  were  withdrawn,  the  average  were  kept  up 
by  an  increase  in  the  new  comers.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
120  months,  or  10  years,  50  woidd  be  paid  out,  but  as  new 
members  would  come  in,  the  number  of  subscribers  would  be 
undiminished,  and  month  by  month  afterwards,  as  successive 
periods  of  120  months  were  completed,  old  members  would 
go  out  and  new  ones  come  in. 

The  Borrowers  receive,  at  the  time  of  obtaining  an  advance, 
the  full  amount  of  their  shares  without  any  deduction  beyond 
a  trifling  commission,  which  is  withheld  as  a  contribution 
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towards  the  expenses  and  losses ;  the  loan  is  secured  by  a 
mortgage  on  the  property  purchased,  and  in  return  they  pay, 
during  an  optional  fixed  number  of  years  prenously  agreed 
upon,  a  suitable  monthly  subscription,  by  which  the  debt  is 
liquidated  with  interest.  The  members,  who  become  borrowers, 
at  once  cease  to  be  investers  in  respect  of  the  shares  on  which 
they  obtain  advances,  and  do  not  participate  in  any  of  the 
subsequent  liabilities  or  expenses  of  the  society,  nor  con- 
sequently in  its  profits,  which  in  fact  they  anticipate  by 
obtaining  their  loans  at  a  moderate  and  definite  rate.  The 
general  liabilities  are  provided  for  by  taking,  as  the  basis  of 
the  calculations,  a  higher  rate  of  interest  for  the  repayments, 
than  is  actually  guaranteed  to  the  investers  for  the  realisation 
of  their  shares ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  amount  of  each  share 
held  by  an  invester,  which  is  promised  to  him  at  the  end  of 
a  fixed  term  of  years,  be  equivalent  to  the  accumulation  of 
his  subscriptions  at  4^  or  5  per  cent,  compound  interest,  the 
borrowers  would  nevertheless  be  charged  about  6f  or  7  per  cent. 
This  difference  of  2  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  interest  obtained 
is  temporarily  withheld  from  the  investers,  in  order  to  form  a 
management  and  contingent  fund,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  expenses  and  contingencies  of  loss  on  the  mortgages* 
The  customary  commission,  which  is  deducted  from  the  loan,  is 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  years  of  its  duration,  and 
varies  in  amoimt  with  the  local  circumstances  of  the  place  in 
which  the  society  is  conducted.  It  is  regulated  by  a  table, 
where  the  advances  are  made  by  Rotation  or  the  Ballot ;  but 
in  the  case  of  the  Bidding  system,  it  is  replaced  by  the  pre- 
mium bid  per  share.  A  borrower  must  have  been  previously 
an  invester,  but  immediately  after  he  borrows,  he  passes  over 
firom  one  class  to  the  other,  receiving  then  whatever  amount 
is  due  to  him  on  his  investing  shares,  as  arising  from  his  past 
subscriptions,  with  interest  thereon  from  the  date  of  his  first 
joining  up  to  the  time  of  his  obtaining  the  advance.  The  repay- 
ments of  the  borrowers  are  for  a  fixed  term  of  years,  whatever 
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be  the  subsequent  condition  of  the  society,  as  it  is  not  rea- 
sonable that,  when  they  have  once  given  good  and  sufficient 
security  for  a  loan,  they  should  be  expected  to  share  in  the 
responsibility  of  future  investments.  This  is  one  great  im- 
provement upon  the  old  system,  where  the  period  of  the 
subscriptions  would  depend  on  the  future  success  or  non- 
success  of  the  association,  or  upon  the  contingency  oi  any 
loss  being  sustained  by  it  from  other  property  mortgaged  to 
other  members — so  that  in  many  cases  the  repayments  are 
extended  over  several  years  more  than  was  expected  by  a 
borrower  when  he  first  effected  his  loan. 

58. — As  regards  those  members  who  remain  investers,  the 
system  of  periodically  dividing  a  Bonus  from  the  profits  is 
adopted,  which  has  been  found  so  productive  of  safety  and 
success  to  mutual  Life  Assurance  companies.  Instead  of 
forestalling  the  society's  profits,  by  reducing  the  monthly 
subscriptions  of  the  investers  to  such  a  degree  as  barely  to 
leave  them  sufficient,  even  theoretically  speaking,  to  produce 
by  accumulation  the  amoimt  of  the  shares,  the  safer  plan 
already  alluded  to  is  adopted,  of  keeping  the  subscriptions 
sufficiently  high  to  be  theoretically  and  practically  adequate 
for  the  purposes.  Any  surplus  profits,  which  may  arise  beyond 
the  promised  amount  of  the  unadvanced  shares,  are  periodi- 
cally and  proportionately  divided  among  the  investers  in  the 
shape  of  a  Profit-Bonus  to  be  paid  to  them,  with  the  other 
sums  due  on  the  completion  of  the  subscriptions  upon  each 
share.  The  Bonus  system  thus  possesses  very  great  advan- 
tages, inasmuch  as  it  preserves  to  the  society  the  possession 
of  a  reserve  fund  over  which  it  has  power,  and  whence  any 
unexpected  losses  may  be  met. 

59. — The  borrowers  of  course  are  not  entitled  to  participate 
in  this  Surplus-Bonus,  as  they  have  secured  the  equivalent  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  obtained  their  advances.  This 
point  appears,  since  the  publication  of  the  first  Edition  of  this 
Treatise,  to  have  been  misunderstood,  and  several  well-disposed 
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persons  have  exclaimed  against  an  apparent  disadvantage 
offered  to  borrowers  by  the  new  system.  They  should^  how- 
ever, have  reflected  that  the  borrower  is  in  all  cases,  practically, 
equally  well  off,  since  by  the  very  mode  in  which  he  obtains  his 
loan,  he  secures  at  once  the  enjoyment  of  an  immediate  profit, 
which  is  still  only  prospective  to  the  Invester.  The  money  in 
hand  is  of  at  least  as  much  advantage  to  the  borrower  as  the 
deferred  realisation  of  his  shares  can  be  to  the  subscriber, 
who  has  to  wait  to  the  end  of  his  membership, 

60. — In  a  permanent  institution  of  this  kind  there  will  be 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  borrowers,  for  the  great  objection 
disappears  which  is  made  against  terminating  societies  : — viz.^ 
that  after  a  few  years  of  their  existence,  the  duration  of  a 
mortgage  is  too  limited,  and  the  loan-repayments  too  heavy,  to 
suit  the  means  of  the  class  who  are  usually  members.  If  the 
society  be  permanent,  a  member  can  at  any  time  become  a 
borrower,  and  yet  have  his  advance  for  whatever  period  is  most 
suited  to  his  means,  the  amount  of  monthly  payments  required 
being  less  as  the  duration  of  the  debt  is  extended. 

61. — ^Again,  since  new  members  may  come  in  at  any  time 
without  paying  up  any  arrears,  the  society  will,  if  properly 
managed,  continually  receive  a  fresh  accession  of  strength  from 
new  subscribers,  and  thus  generally  possess,  at  each  meeting, 
funds  sufficiently  large  to  be  capable  of  being  invested  without 
delay ;  whereas,  it  has  been  stated  before  as  one  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  old  societies,  that  from  their  being  comparatively 
confined  in  their  action,  the  funds  collected  at  a  subscription 
meeting  are  frequently  insufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  any 
borrowing  member,  and  are  consequently  left  idle  and  un- 
productive of  interest  for,  perhaps,  some  months,  until  by 
subsequent  additions  they  amount  to  the  sum  required. 

The  permanent  principle  therefore  possesses  several  elements, 
which  tend  materially  to  confirm  the  calculations  founded 
on  the  probability  of  a  continuous  realisation  of  interest. 
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62. — It  is,  however,  necessary  and  proper  that  a  higher  rate 
of  interest  should  be  charged,  in  determining  the  advance 
repayments,  than  the  investers  would  be  content  to  receive  in 
return  for  the  subscriptions  contributed  by  them,  in  order  that 
some  margin  may  thus  be  provided  for  the  various  contingen- 
cies to  which  these  societies  are  exposed.    These  contingencies 
arise  not  fro^m  the  Investers  hut  from  the  Borrowers.     It  is 
through  the  loans  that  losses  are  likely  to  be  produced,  and 
the   borrowers   should   therefore  pay  sufficient  interest   to 
protect  the  investers  from  such  casualties.     As  we  have  said 
before,  the  security  offered  to  Benefit  Building  societies  is 
one  of  much  tendency  to  be  of  an  unsound  nature,  and  out 
of  a  large  number  of  such  investments,  a  few  bad  cases  will 
always  arise  entailing  loss.     *  By  charging,  however,  a  suffi- 
ciently high  rate  of  interest  from  the  borrowers,  the  annual 
receipts  from  that  source  may  be  made  large  enough,  not 
only  to  meet  the  engagements  in  respect  of  interest  on  their 
subscriptions,  which  the  society  has  contracted  towards  the 
investers,  but  also  to  cover  any  loss  arising  from  bad  security 
or  other  causes. 

In  societies  formed  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  or  dealing 
with  property,  which  does  not  consist  of  land,  in  or  around 
London,  or  other  -large  towns,  a  very  fair  plan  is  to  take  7 


*  [We  have,  since  the  first  Edition^  met  with  a  similar  view  of  the 
principle  involved,  in  the  well-known  Catechimfne  de  VEoonomie  Politique, 
by  the  late  distinguished  J.  B.  Say,  at  page  181  of  the  fourth  edition. 
The  substance  of  his  views  is  as  follows:  Capital  is  rendered  avail- 
able, by  industrial  enterprises,  to  produce  an  income  under  the  name  of 
interest.  The  interest  or  income  from  such  a  source  should  be  separated  into 
two  parts.  When  a  sum  of  money  is  lent  at  a  much  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  that  of  the  public  funds,  say,  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  only  3^  or  4  per 
cent,  (more  or  less)  can  be  considered  as  the  payment  received  from  the 
borrower  by  way  of  rent  for  the  hiring  of  the  money.  The  remainder  2 J  or 
2  per  cent,  (more  or  less)  is  to  cover  the  extra  risk  existing  in  the  investment, 
or  is  the  Premium  of  Assurance  at  which  the  lender  (acting  as  his  own  Assiu-er) 
can  incur  the  chance  of  loss,  to  which  he  is  exposed  through  making  his  ad- 
vance upon  a  security,  that  is  not  of  the  first  class.]  (See  chapter  further  on 
respecting  Emigration  Societies.  J 
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p«r  cent  rate  of  interest  as  the  basis  of  the  loan  repayments, 
ance  even  that  rate  is  sufficiently  low  to  enable  a  member  to 
pordiase  a  house  on  comparatively  moderate  terms,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  opportunities  for  other  investments, 
at  apparently  as  high  rates  of  interest,  possessed  by  London 
residents,  which  they  might  consider  more  secure  than  house- 
mortgages,  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  find  lenders,  or 
investers,  if  a  lower  rate  were  charged,  as  (supposing  that  the 
expenses,  and  losses  which  might  arise,  should  absorb  2  per 
cent  off  the  rate  of  interest  obtained)  they  would  not  clear 
more  than  5  per  cent,  for  their  money. 

63. — Again  ;  the  Expenses ^  both  initial  and  annual,  can  be 
mre  equitahly  divided  over  present  and  future  sha/reholders. 

First,  as  regards  the  initial  expenses,  instead  of  their  being 
de&ayed  by  the  first  series  of  members,  they  can  be  charged 
as  a  debt  against  future  as  well  as  present  subscribers,  and  be 
paid  off  by  a  certain  fixed  temporary  deduction  from  the 
surplus  profits  of  the  society.  The  annual  expenses  will  in' 
a  similar  manner  be  borne  by  a  much  greater  number  of 
members,  than  is  the  case  in  associations  formed  on  the  ter- 
minating principle,  with  this  one  peculiar  additional  advantage, 
that  year  by  year  as  the  society  progresses,  until  the  close  of 
die  first  period  of  the  duration  of  the  investers'  shares,  the 
Dmnber  of  contributors  wiU  increase,  instead  of  diminishing. 
(See  Appendix  Sec,  ^  for  further  remarks  on  the  rate  of  contri- 
iution,  which  it  is  equitable  to  require  from  the  members.) 

64f. — In  permanent  societies,  any  Borrower  who  may  desire 
H,  can,  under  certain  practical  restrictions,  be  permitted  to 
redeem  his  martgage  on  much  more  equitable  terms  than 
under  the  old  system. 

In  a  society  of  limited  duration,  if  a  borrower,  or  his  family 
in  case  of  his  death,  before  the  mortgage  is  cleared  off,  make 
application  to  pay  off  the  remainder  of  the  debt,  a  much  larger 
sum  is  exacted,  than  would  be  required  on  a  mere  theoretical 
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view  of  the  question,  in  consequence  of  the  society  no  longer 
possessing  opportunities  of  investment  for  any  sum  which 
may  be  returned  on  its  hands,  as  the  other  members  are  un- 
willing to  borrow,  when  the  loan  can  only  be  obtained  for  a 
few  years.  So  that  a  borrower,  who  wishes  to  clear  off  his 
mortgage  before  the  close  of  the  association,  has  to  pay  not 
only  the  net  value  of  the  remainder  of  his  debt,  but  also  some 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  interest,  which  will  be  expe- 
rienced in  those  years,  during  which  the  money  thus  returned 
will  remain  idle  and  unproductive  in  the  hands  of  the  society. 
Hence,  instances  constantly  occur  of  amounts  being  required 
in  redemption  of  a  mortgage,  which  would  be  considered 
unfair  and  exorbitant,  were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

In  a  permanent  association,  on  the  contrary,  as  opportuni- 
ties for  investments  abound,  the  directors  would  be  ready 
to  offer  fair  and  reasonable  terms  for  a  redemption,  in  order 
to  increase  their  power  of  encouraging  the  entry  of  new  mem- 
bers by  the  prospect  of  an  early  advance. 

65. — On  the  other  hand  the  Withdrawal  of  shares  by 
Investing  members  is  greatly  facilitated. 

In  terminating  societies,  persons  who  may  desire  to  discon- 
tinue their  membership,  cannot  do  so  without  much  difficulty 
and  delay,  because  the  money  they  have  subscribed  is  engaged 
in  the  society's  investments ;  and  as  few,  if  any,  new  members 
join  after  two  or  three  years,  the  funds  received  from  time 
to  time  can  only  with  considerable  restriction  be  paid  out  on 
withdrawing  shares.  Hence,  it  has  been  customary  to  inflict 
fines,  varying  from  5*.  to  £10  per  share,  on  parties  withdraw- 
ing. *This  deduction  is  severely  felt  by  the  poor  man,  who, 
when  endeavouring  to  save  a  few  pounds,  does  not  know  at 
what  time  he  may  require  them ;  and  who  from  imforeseen 

*  [A  member,  who  has  given  notice  to  withdraw,  should  not  be  made  to 
participate  in  any  loss,  which  may  occur  subsequent  to  the  date  of  his  notice.] 
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circumstances  may  desire  to  withdraw  some  portion  of  his 
subscriptions,  as  the  only  means  of  freeing  himself  from, 
perhaps,  temporary  difficulties.  Yet,  if  withdrawals  were 
permitted  without  restriction,  a  terminating  society  could 
never  lend  out  the  whole  of  the  sums  invested,  as  it  might  be 
called  upon  at  any  time  to  return  an  inconvenient  portion  of 
them.  Consequently,  in  all  the  old  Benefit  Building  societies, 
the  rules  attempt  to  provide  against  this  difficulty  by  making 
it  not  easy  to  withdraw  shares.  Moreover,  the  societies  them- 
selves are  injured  by  applications  for  withdrawal,  which  they 
cannot  satisfy,  as  a  feeling  of  distrust  is  excited  which  materi- 
ally affects  their  subsequent  operations.  This  inconvenience 
does  not  exist  in  the  permanent  plan,  simply  because  new 
members  continually  enter,  and  there  is  always  a  floating 
balance  sufficient  to  meet  any  applications  for  withdrawal 
within  reasonable  limits. 

66. — The  permanent  system,  described  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  will  best  be  understood  by  a  few  examples  taken  from 
the  rules  of  one  of  the  societies,  founded  upon  that  principle, 
which  has  met  with  great  success : — 

"  The  shares  of  Investing  members  are  *£100  each,  for 
"  which  the  subscription  is, 

13*.  Orf.  a  month  for  10    years  or  120  months. 
or[10*.  Od.  „  12i         „       150        „ 

&.  4rf.  „  14  „       168        „] 

"  They  may,  however,  take  half  shares  of  £50,  or  quarter 
"  shares  of  £25  each,  if  they  prefer  it.  Investing  members 
**  can  withdraw  from  the  society,  without  fine,  at  any  time  after 
"  the  first  year,  when  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions  will 
"  be  returned,  with  interest,  varying,  according  to  the  length 
"  of  time  the  member  has  subscribed,  from  1  per  cent,  up  to 

*  [In  some  cases  j£50,  and  even  JS25,  woald,  perhaps,  be  the  preferable 
amount  of  each  share,  as  the  smaller  the  sum  subscribed,  the  less  the  amount 
of  withdrawals.] 
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"  6  per  cent.,  according  to  the  following  table  for  whole 
"  shares,  and  so  in  proportion  for  half  and  quarter  shares,  viz., 
r  At  the  end  of  the  first  year      .         .         £ 
„  2  years 


s 

1                  " 

Q 

1 

1 

4 

n    • 

^ 

/                 „ 

5 

1                 " 

6 

„     . 

:§ 

1 
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^ 

f                  " 

8 

„    . 

„ 

9 

(C 

^At  the  last 

or 

10th  year" 

100      0       0 

(With  Profits  in  addition  to  the  ^lOO.'*) 

"  Investers  may,  if  they  desire  it,  cease  their  future  pay- 

"  ments  and  leave  their  past  subscriptions,  as  a  Deposit 

'*  producing  compound  interest,  to  be  received  back  in  one 

"  accumulated  sum  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  their  origi- 

"  nally  selected  membership,"    [The  table  being  calculated 

by  the  formula  in  Section  4  of  the  Appendix.] 

"  Parties  intending  to  borrow  must,  in  order  to  qualify, 

"  previously  become  members ;  and,  at  the  time  of  borrowing, 

"  they  will  be  repaid  the  sum  due  for  the  past  subscriptions 

"  on  their  shares  with  interest,  and  then  receive,  as  a  loan,  the 

"  full  amount  of  any  number  of  shares  they  may  require, 

"  without  any  deduction,  beyond  a  small  commission,  which 

"  will  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  a  management  and  contin- 

"  gent  fiind,  to  defray  expenses,  &c. 

"  Loans,  to  the  extent  of  £  ,  will  be  made  to  members 
**  on  security  of  real  or  leasehold  estate,  house  or  land,  in  any 
"  part  of  England,  for  5,  7,  10,  12,  or  14  years,  according  as 
"  they  may  prefer. 

"  Example — *  A  member  borrowing  £100  on  mortgage 

*  [The  mortgage-deed  must  be  for  a  term  certain,  as  in  the  case  of 
annuities  secured  upon  property.  It  will  be  different  from  the  ordinary  deed 
of  the  Terminating  Building  Societies.] 
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"  will  only  be  required  to  make  the  following  repayments, 
"  including  principal  and  interest,  viz. — 

"  If  for  5  years  £2.    0.  8  monthly  or  £6.  5.  0  quarterly 

11.  0        „                4.  15.  4 

o»  "         „                 o.  13.   1         ,, 

1.  0        „                3.  4.  6        „ 

19.  1         „                2.  18.  9        „      " 

The  repayments  of  the  borrowers  are  calculated  at  6  or  7 
per  cent,  rate  of  interest,  whether  the  loan  be  taken  for  5,  7, 
10,  12,  or  14  years,  and,  although  actually  paid  monthly 
or  quarterly,  they  are  regarded  in  the  calculation  as  made 
yearly  and  at  the  end  of  each  year.  This  creates  but  a  slight 
augmentation  in  the  amount  of  the  periodic  repayments,  and 
yet  tends  materially  to  increase  the  safety  of  the  basis  on 
which  such  a  society  is  founded. 

**  The  amount  of  commission  deducted  is  what  a  careful 
"  examination  of  the  expenses  and  losses  of  other  similar 
"  institutions  has  shewn  to  be  necessary  and  sufficient."  (See 
the  Rules  in  this  Treatise.) 

**  The  surpltu  profits  of  the  society,  (over  and  above  the 
"  promised  amount  of  the  imadvanced  shares,)  vrill  be  ascer- 
"  tained  yearly  by  an  Actuary,  and  be  apportioned,  two^thirds 
"  to  the  credit  of  the  investers,  to  be  paid  to  them  as  a  Bonus 
**  at  the  termination  of  their  10  years  membership ;  the  other 
"  third  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  a  Permanent  guarantee 
"  fund,  formed  to  meet  any  loss  which  may  arise.  This  pro- 
"  portion  in  the  division  of  surplus  profits  will,  however,  be 
"  varied  as  may  be  considered  advisable,  after  the  expiration 
"  of  the  first  nine  years  of  the  society's  existence. 

"  There  vrill  be  no  loss  firom  bidding.  Should  there  be 
"  more  applicants  for  advances  than  can  be  supplied  at  one 
"  time,  priority  will  be  settled  by  ballot,  (or  rotation.) 
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"  The  receipts  arising  from  the  entrance  fees,  fines,  &c.,  will 
"  all  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  management  and  contingent 
"  fund,  out  of  which  the  different  expenses  will  be  defrayed. 

"  As  an  example  of  the  working  of  this  society : — Sup- 
"  pose  a  person  desires  to  purchase  a  house  for  £300,  which 
"  would  return  a  nei  rental  of  £30  per  annum,  and  that  he 
"  has  been  an  investing  member  one  year  before  he  applies 
"  for  the  advance.  He  must  hold  3  shares  to  borrow  £300 ; 
"  and  in  this  example  we  will  suppose  that  he  has  paid  one 
"  year's  subscriptions  on  each  of  the  3  shares. 

"  By  the  table  of  withdrawals  he  is  entitled  to  3 
"  times  £7.  16s  Od.,  or  £23  8*.  Od.,  in  return  for  his  past 
"  subscriptions.  This  sum  he  receives,  at  once,  if  he  desire 
"  it,  with  the  £300,  and,  ceasing  to  be  an  Invester,  he 
**  borrows  the  £300  on  the  terms  of  the  table  of  repay- 
"  ments  (page  63)  for  Loans,  for  which  only  he  gives 
"  security. 

"  If  he  effect  this  Loan  for  10  years,  his  re-pajrments, 
"  including  principal  and  interest,  will  be,  £3.  1 U.  3d. 
**  a  month  or  annually  ....   £42  15     0 

"  Multiplied  by  10  years  ....  10 


"  Making  the  total  re-payments  .         .         £427  10     0 
"  Deduct  10  years'  rent  (paid  or  received)    £300    0     0 


"  Leaving  the  cost,   as  far  as   the   Benefit 

"  Building  society  is  concerned,  .  £127  10  0 
"  For  which  sxmi  the  member  has  thus  secured  to  his  family 
"  a  house,  free  of  rent  for  the  remainder  of  its  lease.  The 
"  above  example  is  for  10  years.  The  purchase,  however, 
"  may  be  effected  by  smaller  annual  payments,  if  the  Loan 
"  be  taken  out  for  12  or  14  years." 

"  The  deduction  for  commission,  and  the  law  expenses,  must 
"  be  provided  for  from  the  £23.  8*.  or  other  private  source. 
"  They  of  course  add  to  the  expenses  of  the  purchase,  but  it 
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"  should  be  remembered  thai  the  payments  of  the  borrowers  can  in 
"noway  be  increased  or  extended  beyond  the  specified  period 
"for  which  the  loan  is  taken,  as  is  the  case  in  the  old  societies. 
"  Taking  an  example  from  one  of  them  whose  shares  are 
"  £120,  upon  which,  in  the  first  year,  a  borrower  would  re- 
"  ceive  only  about  £55  in  cash,  and  occasionally  much  less,  he 
"  would  be  required  to  pay  14*.  per  month  per  share,  or 
"  8/.  &.  Orf.  per  annum,  until  the  close  of  the  society,  which 
"  is  more  likely  to  extend  to  14,  or  even  16  years,  than  to 
"  terminate  in  10  years ;  but,  confining  the  question  to  10 
"  years,  in  order  to  obtain  a  loan  for  £300,  he  would  have  to 
"  pay  a  subscription  upon  five  and  a  half  shares,  amounting 
"  to  46/.  4*.  Orf.  a-year ;  whereas,  in  this  society,  it  would 
"  cost  only  42/.  15s.  0(/." 

67.— In  the  permanent  plan  just  described,  the  period  of 
the  luvesters'  subscriptions  may  be  10,  12,  or  14  years,  or 
even  longer  or  shorter  without  affecting  the  principle. 
Either  would  answer  equally  well,  and  the  result  would 
be  the  same  to  an  Invester  whatever  term  were  adopted, 
if  the  basis  of  the  subscriptions  were  upon  the  same  rate  of 
interest.  We  should  recommend,  however,  that  to  avoid 
complication,  in  no  society  should  the  investers  have  more 
than  one  or  two  periods  for  the  realisation  of  the  unadvanced 
Aares,  and  their  monthly  subscriptions  should  not  be  less, 
than  what  would  be  required  to  produce  them  by  accumula- 
tion in  the  stated  time,  at  4^  or  5  per  cent,  compound  yearly 
interest.  Although  it  is  not  possible,  a  priori,  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  surplus  profit,  which  will  remain  at  the  end  of 
each  period,  when  the  expenses  and  any  losses  that  may 
occur  have  been  provided  for,  yet  it  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect, that  if  the  society  be  carefully  managed,  each  invester 
will  receive  a  Bonus  in  addition  to  the  originally  promised 
amount  of  his  share.  What  that  Bonus  will  be  must  depend 
on  the  success  of  the  association,  and   every  member  will, 
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therefore,  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  add  his  individual  efforts 
in  promoting  its  prosperity.  It  will  be  satisfactory  to  reflect, 
that  the  Management  and  Contingent  Fund  will  be  amply 
adequate  for  its  purpose,  since  it  will  include  not  only  the 
entrance  fees,  fines,  and  commission  deducted  from  the  loans  at 
the  time  of  an  advance,  but,  moreover,  a  fluctuating  reserve 
on  each  £100  share,  arising  from  the  circumstance,  that  the 
annual  subscriptions  paid  by  an  investing  member,  viz.,  I3s, 
a  month  or  TL  16*.  Od.  a  year,  are  invested  at  7  per  cent, 
compound  interest,  and  in  the  case  of  its  being  realised 
monthly,  the  reserve  in  10  years  would  be  as  high  as  £11  per 
share. — (See  Section  IF.  Appendix.) 

68. — We  will  conclude  this  Chapter  by  suggesting  an  im- 
provement in  the  pecuniary  position  of  the  Borrowers,  by  which 
greater  facilities  will  be  afforded  to  them  to  realise  benefit 
from  Advances.  It  is  well  known,  that,  for  the  first  year  after 
his  purchase,  a  borrower  is,  in  most  cases,  scarcely  able  to 
complete  the  necessary  arrangements  connected  with  the 
furnishing  his  house,  &c. ;  and  he  experiences  some  difficulty 
in  providing  for  the  increased  payments,  which  begin  at  the 
end  of  a  month  from  the  time  of  his  obtaining  a  loan.  The 
original  object  of  Benefit  Building  societies,  viz.,  to  enable 
the  industrious  poor  to  become  possessors  of  their  homes, 
would  be  accomplished,  with  greater  certainty  and  less  incon- 
venience to  the  parties  concerned,  if  the  monthly  repayments 
upon  advances  did  not  begin  for  a  year  after  the  same  had 
been  granted.  The  borrower  would  thus  have  time  to  look 
about  him  and  to  settle  comfortably  in  his  purchase ;  and  the 
society  would  merely  have  the  repayments  deferred  for  one 
year,  or  for  whatever  other  time  might  be  agreed  upon.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  for  the  association  to  be  properly  protected, 
collateral  security,  personal  or  otherwise,  should,  perhaps,  be 
required  during  the  time  which  is  allowed  before  the  repay- 
ments commence.  In  the  Appendix  the  formula  is  given  for 
the  rate  of  contribution  suitable  for  a  loan  so  granted. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  PRACTICAL    MANAGEMENT   OF   A    BENEFIT    BUILDING 

SOCIETY. 


Akt.  69. — After  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  Perma- 
nent instead  of  the  Terminating  principle,  in  the  formation 
of  future  Benefit  Building  societies,  it  may  not  he  out  of 
place  to  add  a  few  remarks,  relative  to  their  subsequent  prac- 
tical management,  some  of  which  also  apply  to  the  other 
institutions  considered  in  this  Treatise. 

At  the  commencement,  great  care  ought  to  be  exercised  in 
the  judicious  selection  of  suitable  persons  as  officers.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  undoubtedly  the  Solicitor  and 
Surveyor^  from  their  influence,  for  good  or  evil,  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  society ;  for  it  is  upon  their  testimony  respecting 
the  soundness  and  adequacy  of  the  security  offered  for  an 
investment,  that  its  safety  and  prosperity  entirely  depend. 

When  a  member  is  desirous  of  purchasing  a  house,  or  other 
similar  property,  he  makes  application  to  the  directors,  who 
instruct  the  surveyor  to  examine  and  report  on  the  nature, 
position,  and  value  of  the  proposed  purchase.  If  these  be 
satisfactory,  they  then  direct  the  solicitor  to  examine  into  the 
right  of  sale  or  title  which  the  seller  possesses.  Should  this 
also  prove  unexceptionable,  the  money  is  advanced  for  the 
purchase,  its  repayment  being  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the 
property  for  an  agreed  term  of  years.  Let  us  now  examine 
the  position  of  the  Benefit  Building  society  with  respect  to 
this  investment. 

If,  at  some  subsequent  time,  before  the  mortgage  is  cleared 
off,  the  borrower  were  to  discontinue  his  payments,  the  society 
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would  be  under  the  necessity  of  seizing  the  property  and 
reselling  it,  in  order  to  recover  the  remaining  amount  yet  due 
t6  it.     Thence  would  arise  various  chances  of  loss. 

It  may  happen  that  the  locality  in  which  the  property  is 
situated  may  have  diminished  in  public  estimation,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  with  many  parts  of  London  and  other  large 
towns ;  or  the  necessary  repairs  to  which  any  new  Purchaser 
would  be  exposed,  if  they  have  been  neglected  by  the  late 
occupier,  might  be  found  too  heavy.  Perhaps  by  a  wilful 
mis-statement  or  an  error  in  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
surveyor,  the  house  may  have  been  estimated  at  more  than  its 
real  value ;  or,  lastly,  some  defect  in  the  original  title  may  be 
discovered.  In  any  one  of  these  cases  an  attempt  to  resell 
the  property  would  occasion  loss. 

70. — Now  these  contingencies  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
averted  by  the  selection  of  careful  and  respectable  officers. 

1st.  As  regards  the  Solicitor,  who  examines  the  title  to 
the  property.  This  branch  of  law  business,  which  is  techni- 
cally termed  "  conveyancing,"  is  one  of  great  intricacy  and 
difficulty,  and  requires  peculiar  skill  and  experience  in  the 
person  who  undertakes  it.  The  title-deeds  to  property  are 
often  much  involved,  or  present  flaws  and  deficiencies,  which 
can  only  be  detected  by  the  most  searching  and  patient 
inquiry.  On  the  other  hand  the  prosperity  of  a  Building 
society,  the  security  of  its  investing  members  during  the 
continuance  of  a  mortgage,  and  the  subsequent  undisturbed 
enjoyment  by  the  borrower  of  the  property  purchased,  depend 
solely  and  entirely  upon  the  validity  of  these  titles,  and  the 
correct  appreciation  of  the  property  which  they  represent. 

For  these  reasons,  the  election  of  a  competent  solicitor  is 
one  of  the  most  important  duties  which  belong  to  the  directors 
of  the  society. 

The  person  chosen  should  possess  both  experience  and 
talent ;  he  should  be  a  man  of  integrity  and  firm  principle, 
incapable  alike  of  being  influenced  by  motives  of  interest  or 
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feelings  of  private  friendship;  and,  besides  these  indispensable 
qualifications,  he  should,  if  possible,  in  common  with  the 
other  officers  of  the  society,  be  possessed  of  a  good  connection. 
71. — To  secure  the  services  of  a  person  thus  qualified,  an 
adequate  and  liberal  remuneration  must  be  offered,  instead  of 
the  insufficient  fees,  which  have  hitherto  been  often  tendered 
by  Building  societies  to  their  solicitors.     The  recompense 
should  be  proportionate  not  only  to  the  actual  value  of  the 
work  done,  but  also  to  the  heavy  responsibility  attached  to 
the  office  which  they  hold ;  for,  should  the  society  sustain 
any  loss  through  the  inaptitude  or  carelessness  of  its  solicitor, 
he  is  l^ally  bound  to  make  good  the  deficiency.    An  example 
of  this  is  reported  in  The  Times  newspaper  of  the  1 2th  of 
April  184£,  containing  a  trial  at  the  Liverpool  Assizes,  of  an 
action  brought  by  the  Trustees  of  a  Benefit  Building  society 
against  the  solicitors  employed  in  preparing  the  mortgage 
deed  to  the  society,  for  a  sum  of  £1 ,350  lent  to  a  shareholder. 
It  appeared  that  the  property  intended  to  be  mortgaged  was 
freehold,  and   that  the   solicitors   had,   by  some   oversight, 
omitted  to  obtain  the  assignment  of  an  "  attendant  term ;" 
by  which  means,  when  it  became  necessary  to  proceed  to  a 
sale  of  the  property,  in  consequence  of  the  non-payment  of 
the  subscriptions  due  from  the  shareholder,  it  was  found  that 
the  mortgage  was   useless   for  that  purpose.     The  society, 
therefore,  brought  their  action  against  the  solicitors  to  recover 
the  money,  which  had  been  advanced  ou  the  faith  of  their 
taking  a  proper  security.     The  jury  gave  a  verdict  for  the 
society  (the   plaintiffs)   for  £1,350.     The   counsel   for   the 
Building  society,  in  his  address  to  the  jury,  stated,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  profession  of  a  solicitor,  that — "  No  profession 
was  of  more  importance  to  society;  none  exercised  a  wider 
influence.    Every  man's  property  was  at  their  mercy ;  and  on 
their  skill  and  integrity  every  one  relied." 

72. — Besides  the  necessity  of  offering  an  ample  remunera- 
tion to  the  solicitor  of  a  Building  society,  it  is  also  essential 
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that  the  amount  of  his  fees,  whatever  it  he,  should  be  fixed 
before  hand,  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  oflSce. 

73. — 2ndly.  The  Surveyor  of  the  society  stands  next  in 
importance  to  the  solicitor,  his  duties  being  attended  with 
great  difficulties,  and  considerable  experience  and  judgment 
being  requisite  to  enable  him  to  form  anything  approaching 
to  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  pecuniary  value  of  property. 

This  value  will  depend  on  several  varying  conditions.  The 
tenure  by  which  the  property  is  held  may  be  freehold,  copy- 
hold, or  leasehold ;  in  the  latter  case  the  number  of  years  yet 
unexpired  in  the  lease  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
neighbourhood  in  which  the  property  is  situated  may  be 
likely  to  rise  or  fall  in  public  opinion.  Any  estimate,  calcu- 
lated on  the  amount  of  rent  actually  paid,  is  little  to  be 
trusted,  as  attempts  are  not  unfrequently  made  to  mislead 
the  surveyor,  by  letting  the  property  at  a  nominal  rent  much 
larger  than  is  actually  paid  for  it. 

The  surveyor,  therefore,  must  not  only  be  able  to  estimate 
the  materials  and  cost  of  erection,  but  he  must  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  locality  in  which  he  is  employed,  and  he 
must  have  sufficient  experience  to  enable  him  to  detect  the 
artifices,  by  which  the  vendors  of  property  endeavour  to 
exaggerate  its  value. 

The  false  estimates,  which  are  sometimes  productive  of  so 
much  loss  to  Building  societies,  are  not  always  the  fruits  of 
incapacity  or  inexperience.  Cases  have  occurred  of  compacts 
between  the  surveyor  and  the  vendor  or  the  purchaser  of  pro- 
perty, or  even  some  officer  of  the  society,  to  share  between 
themselves  the  profits  of  an  unfair  valuation. 

To  guard  against  the  possibility  of  such  fraudulent  practices 
as  these,  a  man  of  high  moral  integrity  should  be  chosen  ; 
and  he  should,  as  well  as  the  solicitor,  be  liberally  remu- 
nerated for  his  services. 

74-. — Several  expedients  have  been  adopted,  with  the  view 
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of  obtaining  a  check  on  the  estimates  of  the  surveyors  of 
Benefit  Building  societies.  It  has  been  recommended  that 
they  should  be  paid  out  of  the  ordinary  funds  of  the  society, 
instead  of  by  the  borrowing  members  individually,  so  as  to 
destroy  any  reciprocity  of  action  or  feeling  between  them  and 
the  mortgagors  of  property.  Some  societies  appoint  a  survey 
committee  to  act  as  a  check  between  the  surveyor  and  pur- 
chaser, and  a  regulation  has  been  proposed  to  prevent  any 
subsequent  transfer  of  property,  from  a  member  to  the  sur- 
veyor, or  to  any  individual  of  the  survey  committee.  All 
these  may  be  useful  as  auxiliary  measures,  but  the  necessity 
for  them  will  be  much  diminished  by  a  previous  examination 
into  the  character  of  the  person  employed. 

75. — Srdly.  The  Manager. — We  have  placed  the  Solicitor 
and  the  Surveyor  of  a  society  first  in  importance  on  the  list  of 
its  officers,  because  we  believe  that,  provided  they  are  unex- 
ceptionable, and  the  manager  be  an  honest,  intelligent,  and 
active  man,  little  more  is  wanting  to  carry  on  with  advan- 
tage an  institution  formed  on  a  correct  basis  as  regards  its 
rates  of  subscription.  It  is,  however,  essential  that  any 
person  proposed  as  a  manager  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  compound  interest,  and 
the  practice  of  tables  relating  thereto.  Much  mischief  and 
inequitable  dealing  has  occurred  in  several  of  the  existing 
societies,  from  the  ignorance  of  their  managers  on  that  subject; 
and  it  were  well  if  some  regulation  were  enforced,  requiring 
that  every  person,  who  intends  to  become  the  manager  of  an 
association  in  which  the  savings  of  the  poor  are  engaged, 
should  first  obtain  from  competent  persons  a  certificate  of  his 
qualifications  for  the  office.  Since  not  a  little  depends  on  the 
zeal  and  attention  with  which  the  manager  performs  his 
duties,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  he  should  be  paid  as  his  exer- 
tions demand.  Experience  has  long  shewn  that  it  is  a  sorry 
and  false  economy,  not  to  give  an  adequate  remuneration  to 
men,  who  superintend  the  afiairs  of  important  institutions. 
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76.—  One  duty  of  the  manager  must  specially  be  mentioned. 
He  should  make  himself  perfectly  master  of  the  Rules  of  the 
society,  and  the  bearing  of  each  clause  upon  the  various  mat- 
ters of  business,  which  he  will  have  to  submit,  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  Board  of  Directors  at  their  periodic  meetings*  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  Trustees  or  Directors  should  be 
as  cognizant  as  their  deputy  of  the  practical  effect  of  regula- 
tions, which  they  only  meet  at  intervals  to  carry  out;  the 
responsibility  therefore  rests,  very  properly,  on  the  manager ; 
and  he  should  be  aware  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  otherwise 
his  society  may  fall  into  those  positions  of  difficulty  and  even 
litigation,  from  the  influence  of  which  many  of  the  older 
institutions  are  now  suffering. 

77. — ithly.  The  Auditors  of  the  society  occupy  also 
rery  responsible  situations.  The  members  entirely  rely  upon 
their  careful  examination,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  accoimts 
and  balance  sheets.  Not  only  is  it  their  duty  to  see  that 
correct  vouchers  are  produced  corresponding  to  the  items  of 
expenses  or  receipts,  but  they  should  examine  strictly  into 
the  formation  of  the  annual  or  more  frequent  balance  sheet, 
purporting  to  shew  the  pecuniary  position  of  the  society  at 
the  time  of  audit.  Upon  the  faith  of  the  statements  contained 
in  these  balance  sheets,  it  is  customary  for  the  directors  of 
the  institution  to  found  their  report  of  its  progress.  By 
erroneously  placing  sums  to  the  credit  of  profit,  which  are 
not  such  in  reality,  subsequent  loss  has  been  created.  [See 
tJie  following  Chapter,']  For  this  reason  it  is  of  urgent  neces- 
sity, that  the  auditors  should  be  careful  and  experienced 
persons,  well  versed  in  the  practice  of  book-keeping  and  the 
calculation  of  interest. 

78. — 5thly.  The  Arbitrators. — By  the  27th  section  of 
the  statute  10  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  56,  respecting  Friendly  Socie- 
ties, which  has  been  extended,  in  the  Act  of  1836,  to  Benefit 
Building  Societies,  members  of  these  latter  institutions  are 
entitled  to  demand  Arbitrators,  by  whom  all  disputes  shall 
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be  settled,  and  whose  award  is  to  be  final  on  any  matters 
referred  to  them.  If  the  society  do  not,  within  40  days  after 
application  from  a  member,  who  considers  himself  aggrieved, 
appoint  such  arbitrators  to  investigate  his  case,  he  may  submit 
the  matter  to  any  two  justices  of  the  peace,  who  are  empow- 
ered to  give  a  decision,  by  which  the  society  will  be  bound. 

79. — The  Trustees  of  the  society,  though  last  on  our  list, 
in  reality  are  the  most  prominent,  if  not  the  most  active  of  its 
officers.  We  may  judge  of  this,  from  the  fact  of  their  names 
being  so  frequently  paraded  as  evidence  to  the  public  of  the 
general  respectability  of  the  association,  and  from  the  popular 
impression  that  they  are  numbered  amongst  its  responsible 
officials.  The  high  and  recognized  standing  of  many  trustees 
leads  us  to  wonder  at  the  readiness  with  which  they  accord 
their  names  to  uncertain  schemes,  and  at  their  being  so  unmind- 
ful of  the  injury  caused  by  such  imprudence  to  the  public  at 
large.  [See  Art.  42,  page  33.]  To  correct  this  evil,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  usual  duties  of  their  position,  we  are  confident, 
alone  is  necessary.  A  slight  degree  of  watchfulness,  exercised 
in  a  properly  constituted  association,  will  protect  them  from 
sharing  in  the  reprehension  that  otherwise  would  justly  be 
their  award.  As  trustees  of  the  society  they  should  insist 
upon  a  strict  adherence  to  the  Rules  established  for  its  govern- 
ment, and  also  ♦  upon  security  being  given  by  those  officers, 
who  act  as  recipients  of  the  members'  money. 


*  [Benefit  Bmlding  Societies,  we  are  told  in  this  work,  which  niay  be  con- 
sidered the  grammar  of  the  system,  are  mainly  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
persons  of  very  moderate  means ;  and  yet  their  cash  transactions  are  not  upon  the 
footing  of  that  public  respectability,  which  gives  security,  as  for  instance,  in  a 
bank.  This  is  the  first  point  to  be  considered ;  for  eyen  the  wild  miscalcula- 
tions pointed  out  in  some  Terminating  Societies  will  merely  involve  partial 
loss,  or  carry  on  their  duration  beyond  the  period  specified.  There  must  be 
security  for  the  intromissions  of  those  who  are  in  any  way  concerned  in 
handling  the  money  of  the  company,  or  the  wisdom  with  which  the  plan  may 
be  conceived  will  be  no  guarantee  against  ruinous  loss.  [  Chamber $* 8  Edinburgh 
JourruU-^JExtract  from  Review  of  First  Edition,'] 
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80. — Turning  from  the  officers  of  the  society  to  the  details 
of  its  practical  working,  we  shall  next  examine  several  points 
respecting  which  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion, 
even  among  persons  who  are  most  experienced  in  building 
society  transactions. 

With  reference  to  the  mode  of  granting  advances  to  mem- 
bers, when  there  are  applications  for  loans  exceeding  the 
amount  of  money  which  can  be  lent,  three  plans  exist ;  viz.  .• 
either  by  Bidding,  Rotation  (that  is  seniority  on  the  list  of 
applicants),  or  by  Ballot.  The  two  first  appear  to  present 
more  objections  than  the  third,  although  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  decide,  what  system  can  be  adopted  as  likely  to  be 
entirely  free  from  inconvenience. 

81. — The  plan  of  determining  by  Bidding  who  is  to  have 
the  preference  for  an  advance,  consists  in  putting  the  sum 
proposed  to  be  lent,  up  to  auction  among  the  members,  and 
in  finally  allotting  it  to  that  person  who  offers  the  highest  dis- 
count for  it.  This  may  be  explained  by  an  example  : — In  a 
10  years  society,  suppose  there  is  a  certain  sum  ready  to  be 
advanced.  The  chairman  puts  up,  say,  one  share  of  £l20y 
and  enquires  what  discount  will  be  allowed  for  it.  The 
members  present  hand  in  written  biddings  to  him,  and  he 
declares  the  highest  discount  offered;  upon  which  the  bidding 
is  commenced  a  second  time  and  the  result  is  again  declared ; 
and,  finally,  a  third  trial  is  made,  and  the  advance  is  allotted  to 
that  member  who  has  offered  the  largest  discount.  By  this 
plan,  members  who  had  no  intention  to  borrow,  have  had  the 
power  of  raising  the  discount  offered,  by  bidding  during  the 
first  and  second  trials  and  abstahiing  the  third  time ;  the  profits 
derived  by  the  non-borrowers  increasing  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  discount  obtained.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  remove 
this  objection  by  causing  the  biddings  to  be  made  by  word  of 
mouth,  as  at  a  public  auction,  and  by  only  allowing  one  trial. 
The  system  of  bidding,  however,  may  still  cause  borrowing 
members   to   obtain  advances    on   most   unequitable   terms, 
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unless  a  limit  be  placed  to  the  price,  which  they  can  offer. 
Cases  continually  occur,  where  discounts,  for  £1^0  shares, 
are  given  as  high  as  £70  and  even  £80  in  the  first  year.  By 
this  means  the  borrower  receives  only  £50,  or  even  £40,  at 
the  beginning,  in  lieu  of  £1^,  the  full  amount  of  his  share 
at  the  end  of  the  society.  And,  as  he  has  to  pay  14*.  a  month 
for  10  years,  or  8/.  8^.  Od.  a  year,  his  advance  costs  him  con- 
siderably over  10  per  cent,  rate  of  interest. 

88. — It  is  proper  to  state,  that  in  the  country  there  exist 
many  associations  in  which  an  error  of  the  opposite  extreme 
is  committed,  throxigh  a  desire  to  make  the  effect  of  bidding 
less  onerous  upon  the  Borrower.  We  allude  to  the  cases 
where  the  premium  to  be  given  is  limited  to  a  small  per 
centage  on  each  share,  and  the  Borrower  is  allowed  to  pay  it 
in  instalments  over  a  period  of  years.  This  is  disadvantageous, 
as  it  delays  the  realisation  of  profit,  which  the  society  would 
otherwise  experience,  and  does  not  prevent  the  member  from 
still  imagining  that  he  is  paying  considerably  for  his  loan. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  expedient,  for  this  and  other 
reasons,  to  deduct  the  premium  at  once  from  the  amount  of 
the  share  advanced. 

83. — Between  the  Rotation  or  Seniority  system,  and  Bal- 
loting, it  is  difiScult  to  make  a  choice.  By  the  first  a  member 
puts  his  name  down  on  the  list  of  applicants,  and  waits  his 
turn  for  an  advance.  If  the  society  has  been  some  months  in 
existence,  when  he  joins  or  wishes  to  borrow,  he  may  have  to 
wait  a  considerable  time  before  he  obtains  the  loan  he  desires. 
84. — By  the  Balloting  plan,  the  names  of  all  the  applicants 
are  placed  together  in  a  ballot-box,  and  one  is  drawn  out  by 
lot,  to  whom  preference  is  given.  To  this  last  arrangement 
the  modern  societies  seem  to  incline,  because,  without  the 
enormous  losses  consequent  on  the  Bidding  system,  and  the 
delay  certain  to  attend  that  by  Rotation,  each  of  the  borrowing 
members  individually  has  a  chance  of  being  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  the  first  right  to  an  advance. 
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As  the  names  are  drawn  out  of  the  ballot-box  a  list  is 
formed  in  the  order  of  which  the  loans  are  to  be  granted.  If 
there  be  not  money  enough  to  suit  alJ  the  applicants  at  once, 
those  members  whose  names  remain  on  the  list  have  prefer- 
ence at  the  next  advance  before  any  subsequent  ballot,  provided 
they  have  been  six  months  in  the  society. 

85, — It  has  been  lately  imagined  that  the  system  of  Ballot- 
ing is  not  legal,  inasmuch  as  it  might  be  considered  a  species 
of  lottery.  Such  an  impression  is  entirely  without  foundation, 
since  the  ballot  is  merely  introduced  in  a  permanent  Building 
Society  for  the  simple  purpose  of  collecting  for  an  individual 
preference  the  names  of  the  members,  who  desire  to  become 
borrowers  and  receive  advances,  for  which  each  and  all  have 
to  pay  after  the  same  rate  of  subscription  and  interest ;  no 
favour  in  respect  of  repayment  being  obtained  by  any.  The 
ordinary  lotteries  were  very  properly  prohibited  from  very  dif- 
ferent motives,  because  they  encouraged  a  system  of  gambling, 
by  which  one  man  was  made  rich,  while  his  less  fortunate  rivals 
became  impoverished.  No  analogy  exists  between  the  two  cases. 

86. — If  the  Bidding  or  Rotation  plan  be  preferred,  there 
would  be  found  no  difficulty  in  applying  either  to  a  permanent 
Building  Society,  but  a  clause  should  be  introduced  to 
obviate  too  great  improvidence  of  competing  borrowers  in  the 
former  case,  or  the  disheartening  delay  of  the  latter  system. 

87. — In  the  general  conduct  of  the  society  it  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that,  at  its  commencement,  a  liberal  yet  careful 
outlay  is  requisite,  to  give  due  publicity  to  its  principles  in 
the  districts  over  which  its  operations  are  proposed  to  extend. 
The  preliminary  expenses  may  perhaps  be  large  in  amount, 
but  where  they  have  been  judiciously  incurred,  they  are  sure 
to  be  amply  repaid  by  the  future  extent  and  importance  of 
the  institution.  In  order  to  effect  legitimately  and  advan- 
tageously the  main  object  of  Benefit  Building  societies,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  personal  interests  of  no  individual 
member  are  sacrificed  by  the  adoption  of  any  unjust  regula- 
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dons,  which  may  have  been  introduced  for  the  special  advantage 
of  another.  As  the  chief  aim  is  to  provide  a  home  for  those, 
who  otherwise  might  not  be  in  circumstances  to  obtain  it,  the 
amount  of  available  funds  during  each  year  should  be  so 
apportioned  as  to  supply  the  greatest  possible  number  with 
advances.  Where  a  member  has  pecuniary  means  of  his  own, 
he  ought  readily  to  apply  it  towards  part  of  his  purchase,  so 
that  his  less  fortunate  neighbour  may  participate  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  the  assistance  which  the  society  can  afford  him. 

Again,  there  is  in  general  less  spirit  of  speculation  on  the 
part  of  a  borrower,  who  intends  to  occupy  the  house  himself 
which  he  desires  to  buy,  and  it  is  found  by  experience  that 
more  substantial  property  is  offered  for  security  in  such  cases. 

88. — It  is  desirable  that  no  meeting  of  the  society  should 
t^er  be  held  at  any  tavern  or  public  house.  The  members 
may  save  much  money  by  the  adoption  of  this  rule.  They 
may  do  more :  they  may  deliver  themselves  from  the  temp- 
tation to  form  habits  of  intemperance  and  useless  expenditure, 
which,  to  view  them  in  no  worse  light,  well  nigh  counterba- 
lance all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  these  institutions. 

89. — The  Rules  should  be  framed  by  persons  well  versed  in 
the  principles  and  practice  of  Benefit  Building  Societies,  so 
that  the  advantages  of  both  sound  and  new  features  may  be 
secured.  All  such  provisions,  as  experience  has  proved  to  be 
productive  of  loss  or  inconvenience,  must  be  excluded.  The 
set  of  rules  in  this  work  are  applicable  to  the  proposed  per- 
manent plan,  which  we  have  prepared  of  a  Building  society, 
and  may  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  particular  local- 
ities. They  have  been  carefully  modified  in  this  edition  by  the 
results  of  uninterrupted  experience,  and  by  valuable  sugges- 
tions communicated  by  the  certifying  Barrister ;  and  we  re- 
commend them  as  providing  a  sound  basis  for  any  society, 
although  we  are  far  from  believing,  that  they  should  be  adopted, 
without  modification,  as  fitted  to  every  part  of  the  country. 
[8ee  Chapter  FIL] 
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90, — The   promoters   of   new   societies  should   carefully 
abstain  from  engrafting  corrections  upon  the  draft  rules  in 
question,  which  their  inexperience  may  prevent  them  from 
perceiving,   might  have  the  effect  of  utterly  destroying   the 
connected  link  of  principles  by  which  the  various   clauses 
hinge  upon  each  other.     That  this  caution  is  not  unneces- 
sary,  we   may   mention,   by  way  of  anecdote,   that  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  societies  at  present  in  Middlesex,  had  to 
go  through  the  expensive  operation  of  a  revision  and  fresh 
registration  of  its  clauses,  after  a  great  number  of  copies  of 
its  prospectuses  and  rules  had  been  printed  ready  for  circula- 
tion.    This  arose  from  the  promoters   having  adopted   the 
general  characteristics  of  the  set  of  rules  given  in  the  first  edi- 
tion, upon  which  they  had  made  such  fanciful  alterations,  that 
the  system  in  their  hands  became  a  chapter  of  inconsistency ; 
and  they  were  put  to  that  expense  in  retracing  their  steps, 
which  in  great  measure  might  have  been  obviated  by  a  more 
legitimate  proceeding  at  first. 

91. — In  conclusion,  a  few  amendments  may  be  mentioned, 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  discussion  lately,  with  a  view 
to  remedy  the  uncertainty  that  is  caused  by  imperfections  in 
the  existing  Act  of  Parliament  on  the  points  involved. 

It  is  contemplated  : — 

1st. — That  an  annual  Report  of  each  society,  examined  by 
an  actuary,  should  be  required  to  be  deposited  with  the 
Certifying  barrister,  so  that  the  members  may  be  protected 
from  errors  of  mismanagement. 

2nd. — That  Advances  may  be  made  by  Building  Societies 
on  lands  of  any  tenure  whatever,  with,  or  without,  personal 
security  collaterally. 

3rd. — That  Mortgages  for  advances,  exceeding  £150,  may 
be  specially  allowed,  so  as  to  remove  the  doubts,  which  have 
been  caused  by  certain  observations  of  the  judges  in  a  recent 
case. — l^See  Chapter  on  the  Law  of  Building  Societies,'] 

4th. — That  the  Interest  chargeable  in  the  repayments  of 
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borrowers  should  be  limited,  so  that  a  check  may  be  put  to 
the  usurious  terms  exacted  in  many  of  the  old  societies. 

5th. — That  the  Repayments  of  borrowers  in  societies,  estab- 
lished upon  the  Terminating  principle,  should  be  invariably 
limited  to  the  period  of  years,  which  they  were  informed 
would  be  requisite,  in  the  prospectus  or  other\vise,  at  the  time 
of  their  taking  the  advance ; — and,  that  the  Redemption  of 
Mortgages  should,  in  all  cases,  be  estimated  with  reference  to 
the  present  value  of  the  unliquidated  annual  repayments,  and 
not  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  money  secured  in  the 
mortgage  deed.  The  said  calculation  being  submitted,  if 
required  by  the  borrower,  to  an  Actuary  of  a  Life  Assurance 
Office. 

6th. — That  facilities  should  be  afforded  for  Converting  a 
Terminating  Building  Society  into  a  permanent  institution, 
on  such  a  principle  as  we  have  recommended  throughout  this 
work. 

7th. — That  a  public  Registry  should  be  kept  of  all  mort- 
gages from  Building  Societies ;  with  both  the  date  when  the 
borrower  obtained  an  advance,  and  when  his  property  is 
released  from  mortgage. 

8th. — That  it  should  be  imperative  upon  the  Directors  of 
all  Building  Societies,  to  certify  to  the  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies,  the  appointment,  resignation,  removal,  or  change  of 
any  of  the  Trustees;  so  as  to  obviate  the  difficulties,  which, 
under  the  present  system,  may  arise,  in  future  years,  to  the 
purchasers  of  property. 

9th. — That  the  directors  may  have  power  to  borrow  money 
(with  the  view  of  expediting  the  granting  of  advances,)  by 
Debentures,  bearing  interest  payable  half-yearly,  preferentially 
secured  upon  the  shares  or  property  of  the  Society. 

Other  points  will  be  found  referred  to  in  the  legal  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
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Art.  92. — We  have  mentioned  before,  that  it  is  customary 
for  all  Building  societies  to  produce  once  a  year  at  least,  a 
balance  sheet  relative  to  the  state  of  their  pecuniary  aifairs, 
which  is  certified  by  the  auditors  as  correct,  and  generally 
concludes  with  an  estimate  of  the  improvement  in  the  value 
of  the  shares,  attained  by  the  operations  of  the  preceding 
year.  It  is  evidently  of  the  greatest  importance,  that  such 
statements  should  be  accurate,  for,  if  a  fictitious  amount  of 
profit  be  declared,  the  directors,  not  being  aware  of  the  error, 
are  induced  to  make  a  corresponding  augmentation  in  the 
entrance  fee,  to  be  required  from  any  one,  who  may  subse- 
quently desire  to  join  the  society,  and  to  participate  in  the 
supposed  profits ;  the  eflfect  of  which  would  be  to  deter 
persons  from  entering,  and  the  scope  of  the  association  would 
be  curtailed.  The  existing  members  also  would  conceive  a 
false  impression  respecting  the  pecuniary  value  of  their  shares ; 
and,  if  any  of  them  should  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  so- 
ciety before  its  termination,  they  would  expect,  and  the 
directors  might  be  led  to  pay  to  them,  a  premium  equivalent 
to  the  profit  declared,  which,  if  it  be  overated,  must  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  the  general  body  of  shareholders. 
Considerable  sums  are  in  this  maimer  frequently  paid  away  in 
the  early  stages  of  societies  under  the  name  of  bonus,  which 
create  an  irreparable  deficiency  in  the  accumulated  fqnds  at 
the  epoch  of  their  intended  termination.  In  a  variety  of 
cases,  which  have  come  before  our  notice,  this  mischievous 
circumstance  has  occurred,  and  has  been  found  to  have  pro- 
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duced  a  most  unfavourable  effect  on  their  financial  position.* 
Moreover,  many  members  who  might  be  disposed  to  seek  for 
advances,  imagine  that,  if  so  large  a  profit  can  be  made  so 
soon,  they  surely  would  have  to  pay  too  high  a  rate  of  interest 
for  the  loan  desired.  They  become  consequently  dissatisfied, 
and  do  not  borrow.  The  pernicious  effect  of  these  erroneous 
estimates  is,  also,  not  confined  to  the  members  of  the  society, 
in  which  they  occur.  The  false  experience  and  superficial 
success,  thus  created,  is  quoted  by  the  promoters  of  new  as- 
sociations formed  on  the  same  scheme,  and  serves  both  as  an 
excuse  for  copying  it  with  all  the  errors  it  may  contain,  without 
further  inquiry  into  its  safety  or  practicability,  and  also  as  a 
means  of  attracting  members  eager  to  participate  in  similar 
advantages. 

93. — Such  are  the  evil  consequences  attending  an  inaccurate 
statement  of  the  position  of  a  society  at  the  end  of  any  year ; 
and,  yet,  in  but  few  instances  are  the  Balance  sheets  free  from 
mistdces  equally  important  with  those,  which  are  found  in 
the  rules  and  rates  of  subscription. 

The  main  source  of  error  consists  in  the  practice  of  insert- 
ing the  whole  nominal  amount  of  a  share,  for  instance  £120, 
as  having  been  lent  in  cash  to  a  borrowing  member,  when 
probably  he  has  only  received  £55  or  £60.  This  is  obviously 
incorrect,  since  it  matters  not  what  is  the  nominal  value  of 
the  share,  but  merely  what  present  sum  in  money  has  actually 
been  advanced  upon  it,  in  lieu  of  the  full  amount,  which  the 
shareholder  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  claim  at  the  close 
of  the  society,  and  for  which  advance  he  has  to  pay  a  monthly 
annuity  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

94>. — In  general,  the  only  profit,  which  can  be  apparent  in  the 
annual  statements,  is  that  resulting  from  the  interest  already 

*  The  case  k  similar  in  its  effect  to  that  of  a  bankrupt  tradesman,  whose 
assets  would  enable  him  to  pay  15s.  in  the  pound  to  his  creditors,  but  who,  by 
giring  20s.  to  some  of  them  at  first,  leaves  but  lOs.  in  the  pound  to  those  who 
are  paid  afterwards. 
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obtained  through  investing  the  subscriptions  in  loans ;  and,  as 
such,  is  merely  what  was  assumed  as  probable  in  the  funda- 
mental calculations.  By  the  accumulations  of  interest,  year  by 
year,  the  expected  amount  of  the  shares  can  alone  be  realised, 
and  the  yearly  profit  thus  produced  is  not  a  matter  of  congra- 
tulation, as  if  it  were  unexpected,  but  simply  the  means,  by 
which  the  suppositions,  forming  the  basis  of  the  society,  are 
rendered  true.  Hence,  if  profit  at  the  end  of  any  year  be 
shewn,  it  cannot  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  any  but  the  invest- 
ing or  non-borrowing  members,  who  are  making  their  monthly 
payments  in  the  hope  of  receiving,  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
number  of  years,  the  promised  accumulation  of  their  subscrip- 
tions and  compound  interest  thereon,  which  together  are 
represented  by  the  shares  they  hold.  The  borrowers  having 
cancelled  their  shares  by  the  loans  obtained,  are  not  interested 
in,  or  entitled  to,  any  portion  of  the  profit  or  interest  realised. 
95. — The  question,  however,  may  be  said  to  present  some 
difficulty  of  conviction,  as  it  is  frequently  objected  by  Borrow- 
ers, that,  whereas  in  a  Terminating  Society,  they  are  exposed 
to  participate  in  any  losses,  which  may  affect  its  duration,  it 
would  be  but  fair  that  they  should  also  share  in  the  pecuniary 
prosperity  of  the  association.  To  this,  which  is  but  another 
proof  of  the  evil  of  high-flown  balance  sheets,  it  can  be  only 
answered,  that,  as  they  have  received  their  shares  in  advance, 
and  frequently  on  very  favourable  terms,  they  should  not 
afterwards  claim  a  part  of  the  profits,  by  which  alone  the 
non-borrowers  can  expect  to  receive  an  advantage  from  the 
society  equivalent  to  that  already  secured  by  the  borrowers. 
Moreover,  practically,  the  Borrowers  are  greatly  benefited,  in 
the  end,  by  a  non-participation  in  the  annual  profits;  inasmuch, 
as  the  more  rapidly  the  unadvanced  shares  improve  in  value,  or 
progress  towards  completion,  the  sooner  will  the  society  arrive 
at  its  termination,  and  the  sooner  they  vnW  be  entitled  to 
cease  their  payments,  and  to  have  their  deeds  returned  to 
them  endorsed  vnth  the  usual  receipt. 
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96. — The  plan,  hitherto  adopted,  of  making  a  Balance 
sheet  serve  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  profit  annually  realised 
on  the  shares,  is  productive  of  the  greatest  confusion.  The 
terms  Dr.  and  Cr.  tend  to  mislead,  if  the  figures  under  their 
head  are  considered  relative  to  profit  or  loss  experienced.  A 
balance  sheet  merely  supplies  information  as  to  the  items  of 
money  received,  and  the  mode  in  which  such  receipts  have 
been  disposed  of.  It  can  express  no  opinion,  as  to  whether 
any  advantage  or  disadvantage  has  been  derived  from  the  way 
in  which  the  money  has  been  laid  out,  but  simply  conveys  the 
facts  as  they  have  occurred ;  and,  as  such,  it  is  useful  and 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  shareholders,  because  it 
shews  clearly  how  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  association  are 
managed*  In  the  other  point  of  view  it  is  not  of  much  value, 
as  something  more  is  required,  than  a  mere  statement  of 
money  received  and  money  spent  or  invested,  to  attain  a 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  society,  as  regards 
profit  or  loss  incurred.  When  the  Auditors  see  under  the 
head  of  Cr.  a  heavy  item  for  expenses  of  management,  it  does 
not  occur  to  them  that  so  much  money  is  sunk  and  gone  from 
the  society  for  ever ;  the  money  is  accounted  for,  that  is  all. 

97. — To  arrive  effectually  at  the  actual  value  of  the  shares, 
an  annual  valuation  of  quite  a  different  character  should  be 
made,  on  the  same  plan  as  that  adopted  by  Life  Assurance 
companies ;  by  which,  not  only  the  sums  received,  and  then 
invested  or  spent,  or  paid  out  on  withdrawal,  are  considered ; 
but  the  present  value  also  is  estimated  of  the  profit  to  be 
expected  from  the  advantageous  nature  of  the  society's  invest- 
ments in  the  advances  to  the  borrowers,  relatively  with  the 
present  value  of  its  engagements  in  respect  to  the  shares  held 
by  non-borrowers.  This  is  not  the  business  of  a  mere  balance 
sheet,  but  must  be  effected  by  a  correct  mathematical  calcu- 
lation, in  which  the  expected  duration  of  the  subscriptions, 
and  the  interest  actually  realised,  are  taken  into  account. 

98. — This  distinction  has  been  overlooked  by  several  writers 
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in  periodicals  treating  of  this  subject,  who,  in  reviewing 
balance  sheets,  appear  to  believe,  that  in  order  to  ascertain 
correctly  the  yearly  profit  or  loss  of  a  society,  it  is  sufficient 
to  form  a  profit  and  loss  account,  placing  on  the  one  side  the 
various  items  of  receipts  from  entrance  fees,  redemption  fees, 
fines,  &c.,  and  on  the  other  side  the  expenses,  and  to  consider 
the  balance,  whichever  it  be,  profit  or  loss,  as  representing 
the  true  value  of  the  shares.     The  same  rule  being  applied  in- 
discriminately to  every  description  of  Benefit  Building  society, 
without  any  reference  to  the  essential  consideration,  as  to 
whether  the  rates  of  investers'  subscriptions  or  borrowers* 
repayments  are  adequate  to  the  originally  promised  results. 
The  members,  however,  can  feel  no  security,  respecting  the 
actual  progress  of  the  society  and  their  own  future  liabilities, 
unless  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  profit  and  loss  experienced 
by  it  be  made  from  time  to  time ;  and  we  would  strongly 
impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  insisting  on  the  production 
at  the  annual   meetings,   of  a  complete  valuation   of   the 
position  of  the  society  to  that  date,  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
balance  sheet. — [See  Schedule  C,  page  93.] 

99. — Having  mentioned  the  correct  method,  which  ought 
to  be  adopted,  we  will  proceed  to  give  three  specimens  of 
balance  sheets  taken  at  random  from  a  number  of  similar 
reports,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  how  they  have  hitherto 
been  prepared ;  and  to  draw  attention  to  the  injurious  efiect 
of  exaggerated  declarations  of  profit. 

100. — It  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  mischief,  pro- 
duced  by  an  erroneous  view  of  the  profits  of  the  society,  is 
even  more  serious  in  the  earlier  stage  of  its  existence  than 
afterwards,  as  the  loss  created  by  paying  away  money  in  the 
shape  of  Bonus  to  persons  withdrawing,  is  increased  with  the 
number  of  years  yet  remaining  of  the  proposed  duration  of 
the  association.  For  example,  suppose  £500  be  declared  by 
way  of  Profit  at  the  end  of  the  3d  year  of  a  13  years  society, 
which  is  realizing  an  average  rate  of  interest  of  7  per  cent. ; 
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since  money  doubles  at  7  per  cent,  in  10  years,  the  £500  profit, 
if  paid  away  when  declared,  would  cause  a  deficiency  of  £1000 
at  the  end.  As  no  evil  is,  generally,  without  a  remedy,  so  im- 
mediate steps  may  serve  to  restore  the  association  to  its  sound 
position.  We  would,  therefore,  urge  upon  the  Directors  of  all 
such  societies  to  have  their  last  balance  sheet  carefully  re-ad- 
justed, and  the  basis  of  their  subsequent  statements  settled  upon 
correct  and  intelligible  principles.  The  matter  presents  compa- 
ratively little  difliculty,  and  a  downward  course  of  injudicious 
payment  of  supposed  profit  out  of  capital  may  be  stayed. 
They  would  thus  be  enabled  not  only  to  ascertain  satisfactorily, 
from  time  to  time,  the  precise  value  of  the  unadvanced  shares, 
but  also  to  determine  the  probable  duration  of  the  borrowers' 
mortgage-repayments;  a  point  in  itself  of  vital  importance 
to  that  responsible  class  of  members. 

BALANCE   SHEETS. 
No.  1. 

Extract  from  the  first  report  of  the Society.  Shares, 

£120;  monthly  subscriptions,  10*.  per  share  (see  page  33)  :— 

**  The  directors  hare  to  congratulate  the  members  on  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  operations  of  the  society  daring  the  past  year — a  success  which 
rerifies  the  correctness  of  the  prospectus  issued  at  its  formation. 

**  The  balance  sheet  shews  the  superior  advantage  of  building  societies  over 
other  modes  of  inrestment;  for  if  the  amount  receiyed  had  been  placed— say 
in  a  sarings'  bank,  the  profit  would  have  been  about  £A'i.,  or  1$.  \0\d,  per 
share;  while  by  the  legitimate  operations  of  the  society,  the  profit  secured  has 
amounted  to  2738^  18«.  Sd,,  or  6^.  Of.  9id.  on  the  X6  per  share  paid,^inaking 
the  present  value  12^  0«.  9id." 

Copy  of  the  balance  sheet  annexed  to  the  report,  given 
verbatim : — 
"Dr. 

Entrance  money   jB70    2  6 

Subscriptions  in  advance 10  0 

Subscriptions  for  twelve  months 2530  10  0 

Forfeited  shares    2    0  0 

Fines  12    1  0 

Transfers   9    5  0 
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Postage 2  11    0 

Interest 21  12  10 

2649    2    4 

Premiums  (or  discount)  on    33  (i&120)    shares 

taken  up 1916    6    0 

Premiums  on  12|  shares  not  taken  up,  but  for 

which  the  society  has  funds 764  10    0 


15    0 


"Arrears: 

Subscriptions 190  10  0 

Fines 17  16  0 

Interest 2    0  0 

Postage 116 

211    7    6 

<£5541    4  10 

"Or.  

By  formation  expenses,  including  enrolment  of 

rules,  and  deed  boxes  »....     ^£25  14    2 

Manager's  salary 50    0    0 

Postage 6  12    0 

81    6    2 

By  mortgaged  property 480    0    0 

240  0  0 

240  0  0 

„      „            2040  0  0 

„      „     960  0  0 


0    0 
By  arrears  of  subscription ^211    7    6 

Premiums  764  10    0 

Cash  at  bankers    524    0  10 

Cash  in  manager's  hands 0    0    4 

1499  18    8 

6459  18    8 

X6541    4  10 


To  balance  in  favour  of  the  society 

brought  down £B459  18    8 

Deduct  subscriptions  on  453}  shares, 

at  JE6  per  share 2721    0    0 

Net  profit  realised ^2738  18    8  =  to  6    0    9i  pershare 

Cash  paid  6    0    0 

The  present  value  of  each  share £12    0    9}  " 
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The  directors,  lu  the  above,  congratulate  the  members  on 
the  success  of  the  society,  which  they  affirm  is  manifested  by 
the  profit,  61,  0*.  9Jrf.  per  share,  realized  in  one  year  beyond 
the  £6  year's  subscription  paid,  a  result  equivalent  to  more 
than  100  per  cent,  interest  for  the  money. 

This  statement  is,  however,  not  correct ;  and  the  error 
arises  from  the  whole  nominal  amount  of  the  33  advanced 
shares,  or  £3960,  being  entered  to  the  Cr.  as  having  been  lent 
on  mortgage,  whereas  in  reality  the  difference  2043/.  15*.  Od., 
(between  £3960  and  the  discount  or  premiums  1916/.  5*.  Od. 
given  by  the  borrowers  for  the  loan)  is  all  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced. Moreover,  the  item  764/.  10*.  Od.,  respecting  the 
shares  not  taken  up,  but  for  which  premiums  have  nominally 
been  given,  has  obviously  nothing  to  do  with  the  business  of 
the  past  year,  and  ought  not  to  have  appeared  in  the  balance 
sheet. 

These  considerations  change  the  result : — The  following  is 
a  copy  of  the  preceding  balance  sheet,  arranged  as  it  should 
be ;  viz. :  by  placing  only  the  money  actually  received  or 
due  for  arrears  on  the  one  side,  and  the  money  actually  paid 
on  the  other. 

•'Dr. 

Entrance  money  ^70    2  6 

Subscripdons  in  adrance 10  0 

Subscriptions  for  twelre  months 2530  10  0 

Forfeited  shares    2    0  0 

Fines  12    1  0 

Transfers   9    5  0 

Postage  (received  from  members) 2  11  0 

Interest 21  12  10 

2649    2    4 

"Arrears: 

Subscriptions 190  10    0 

Fines  17  16    0 

Interest 2    0    0 

Postage : 116 

211  r  6 

;^28C0    9  10 
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«CV. 

By  formation  expenses,  inducing   enrolment  of 

rules,  and  deed  boxes  25  14    2 

Manager's  salary 50    0    0 

Postage  (year's  expense  to  the  society)  5  12    0 

81    6    2 

By  33  shares  taken  up,  value  at  ^120  each 3960    0    0 

Less  the  discount  (or  Premiums) 1916    5    0 

2043  15    0 

By  arrears  of  subscription JS211    7    6 

Cash  at  bankers    524    0  10 

Cash  in  manager's  hands 0    0    4 

735    8    8 

2779    3    8 

.£2860    9  10 


To  balance  in  favour  of  the  society  brought  down  J&2779    3 

Deduct  one  year's  subscriptions  on  463^  shares,  at  £6  per  share, 
and  the  £1  in  advance 2722    0 


Di£Perence £    57    3 


which,  divided  among  the  number  of  investers*  shares,  or 
those  which  have  fwt  been  advanced,  will  give  the  dividend 
apparently  realised  per  share  for  the  past  year. 

But  the  number  of  unadvanced  shares  is  453J  less  33,  or 
420i,  and  57/.  Ss.  Sd.  divided  by  420i  equals  J2*.  5d.  nearly, 
which  is  the  result  of  the  past  year's  operations  of  this  building 
society,  as  far  as  the  above  debtor  and  creditor  account  is  con- 
cerned,  and  entitles  the  investers  to  receive  2s.  5d.  per  share 
at  its  termination^  in  addition  to  the  £6  paid  by  each. 

The  true  value  of  each  share  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
the  method  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  in  which  would 
enter  the  various  considerations  deduced  from  the  particular 
nature  of  the  society. 
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No.  2. 

**  The Mutual  Association. 

Established  in .     Original  entrance  fee,  2*.  6d. 

Monthly  subscriptions,  10^.     Redemption,  4fS.  per  share  of 
£120  each. 

In  the  third  annual  report  of  this  society,  the  directors 
state,  that  85^  shares  have  been  advanced  during  the  last 
year,  which,  added  to  those  in  the  two  previous  years,  make 
a  total  of  ^1^  shares,  on  account  of  which  securities  have 
been  lodged  with  the  society. 

''Since  the  auditing  of  the  accounts,  5^  shares,  not  incladed  in  that 
number,  have  been  ftirther  adranced,  which  will  make  267  out  of  635  shares 
snbscribed  for;  and  the  directors  are  under  engagements  to  advance  20 
shares  out  of  the  fourth  year's  capital. 

''The  pruent  entrance  fie  upon  new  and  additional  shares  is  ^^65  but 
upon  shares  being  taken  to  complete  a  purchase  it  is  only  22.  2#.  Od.,  at 
which  sum  it  was  agreed  they  should  continue  until  after  the  shareholders' 
meeting  in  January  last 

"The  minimum  premium  or  discount  upon  purchased  shares  has  been 
fixed  by  the  directors  at  £55  per  share  for  the  fourth  year." 

Summary  of  the  financial  statements  as  appended  to  the 
report : — 

"  Geitebal  Aooount,  fob  the  Thibd  Tbab,  endino  Got.  14, 1848. 
"Dr. 

1847.  To  cash,  as  per  last  account £8329  17  1 

1848.  Subscriptions   3650  16  6 

^Interest,  entrance  fees,  fines,  rules,  transfers,  &c 590    0  7 

Forfeit  on  purchased  shares  60    0  0 

^Arrears  of  subscriptions,  fines,  interest,  &c 100  16  0 

Cash  advanced  as  a  loan 4085    0  0 

Premiums  as  per  last  report  10626  19  5 

Premiums  for  1848  4938  17  6 

^32382    7    1 


*  [The  practice  of  throwing  several  items  together  to  account  for  so  large 
a  sum  as  £590,  as  in  the  third  line  of  the  above  debtor  account,  is  unfair,  and 
may  justly  become  the  subject  of  animadversion  among  the  shareholders.] 
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"Or, 

Eapentes  for  1840-47  ^^204  11  3 

Interest  on  loans  (2  years) 65    4  O 

176  shares  advanced  in  1846-47 21120    O  O 

86J  ditto  in  1848  10260    O  0 

1848.    Mwa&gement  expenses 77  18  2 

Interest  on  loans  183    4  4 

Ground  rent  and  insurance 11     1  2 

Arrears,  as  above 100  16  0 

Cash  with  bankers  ; 369  12  2 

7~1 


Pbofit  Acoount. 

1848.    Expenses  for  three  years  282    9  5 

Subscriptions^  ditto 11361     9  0 

Interest,  gpround  rent,  and  insurance 259    9  6 

Arrears 100  16  0 

Loans 4086    0  0 

Cash  with  bankers   359  12  2 

Profit  and  bonus  15933  11  0 

^32,382    7    1 

"O. 
By  account  as  above  ^^32,382    7    1 

^32,382    7    1 

"  Shewing : 
Profit  and  bonus  brought  down,  divided  between  635  shares 

of  iei20  each  ie26    2    0 

Subscriptions  paid 18    0    0 

Estimated  portion  of  each  share  cancelled  in  three  years £43    2    0" 


The  above  account  contains  various  errors,  and  the  items 
are  injudiciously  mingled  together.  The  profit  15,933/,  11*. 
does  not  in  reality  exist,  as  it  is  in  great  measure  an  imaginary 
advantage,  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  discount  given 
by  borrowers  on  their  shares,  and,  as  such,  ought  not  to  have 
appeared  in  the  balance  sheet. 
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We  will  not  examine  what*  would  be  found  to  be  the  actual 
Talue  of  the  shares,  supposing  a  proper  calculation  made,  but 
simplj  remark,  that  the  above  furnishes  ample  evidence  of 
the  deficiency,  arising  from  the  expenses,  which  must  exist 
towards  the  epoch  of  a  society's  termination,  if  they  so  consi- 
derably diminish,  even  in  three  years,  the  interest  realised  on 
the  investers'  subscription  ;  for  the  receipts  from  interest  and 
fees,  including  the  forfeited  shares,  altogether  only  amount  to 
6501.  Os.  Id.y  of  which  541/.  18«.  \\d.  has  been  absorbed  by 
the  expenses,  leaving  108/.  1^.  Sd.  to  be  divided  between  368 
unadvanced  shares,  which  is  about  5s,  10c/.  per  share,  and  is 
all  the  interest  obtained  for  three  years*  subscriptions  on  each. 

Such  a  result  speaks  for  itself. 


No.  3. 
Xhe Society. 

Established .     Original  entrance  fee,  2«.  Qd. 

presefU  one,   £1  per  share.     Shares,  £120.     Monthly  sub- 
scriptions, 10^.     Redemption  fee,  4fS.  per  share. 

In  the  first  aimual  report  published  in  — — , 

the  directors  allude  to  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
progress  of  the  society  : — 

''Tli^v  are  113  members,  holding  211)  shares,  and  the  total  profits,  after 
dedncting  expenses,  amomit  to  1096/.  17<.  9d.,  being  61,  li.  2d.  per  share ; 
vMcfa  added  to  the  subscription  of  62.  paid  on  each  share,  shows  a  profit  of 
lU.  U.  2d.  to  be  the  progress  made  towards  the  realisation  of  each  share." 

The  following  are  abstracts  of  the  financial  statements :  — 

**Dr,  "Cash  Accoumt. 

Snbscrqjtions  on  shares *1258  10    0 

Entruice  and  redemption  fees,  fines,  mles,  &c 60  13    9 

^1319    3    9 

Expenses 66  14    9 

AdTinceeonl9i  shares.. *2340    0    0 

Less  premiums  thereon ^^^    ^    ^    1233  16    0 

Balance  with  bankers ^^  ^^    ^ 

£1319    3    9 
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Pbotit  AooonirT. 
"Dr. 

To  expenses ^66  14    9 

Balance  or  profit  of  the  first  year  1069  17    9 

iB1136  12    6 

Premiums  on  19)  shares ••••• i&1106    5    0 

Subscriptions  and  fines  in  arrear 1113    6 

1117  18    6 
Balance  in  bankers' hands    ...••• •• • 18  14    0 

^1136  12    6 

Profit  brought  down : — 

^1069  17«.  9<2.  divided  by  21U  shares^  gires  ^5    12 

Subscriptions  paid 6    0    0 

Actual  value  of  each  share ^11    1    2*' 

The  above  result  is  fictitious  in  consequence  of  the  discount 
or  premiums  1106^.  5s.  Od.,  given  by  the  borrowers  on  the 
nominal  value  of  their  shares^  being  entered  as  actual  profit  or 
cash  realised.  Instead  of  any  interest  having  been  produced 
by  the  past  year's  business,  we  find  that  the  expenses  have 
even  entrenched  on  the  receipts  from  subscriptions  ,• — 

For  the  expenses  paid  amount  to £66  14    9 

Less  fees,  fines,  &c,  to  be  received  or  in  arrear  ..•   60  IS    9 

Leaving  a  deficiency  of £  6     10 

which  divided  among  the  192  unadvanced  shares,  gives  a 
deficiency  of  about  7|rf.  per  share. 
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♦  Art.  101.— "SCHEDULE  0. 

FoBM  OF  Liabilities  and  Assets  Account. 
Dr. 

1.  Oatstanding  accounts  unpaid :  vir., £, 

£, 

2.  Loans  and   interest  thereon   due   by  the 

society:  viz,, & 

3.  fTo  net  subscriptions  actually  received  upon         shares 

(now  actually  in  existence)  of  depositing  (or  non-borrow- 
ing) membersy  from  the  of  18  , 
to  the  18 

4.  To  interest  due  thereon  up  to  this  date  and  calculated  at 

per  cent,  rate  of  interest,  (being  the  rate  obtained 
from  the  borrowers^  or  that  promised  to  the  depositors 
by  the  rules) 

5.  To  reserve  for  future  expenses  during  years... 

Total £ 


Cr. 

1.    By  cash  in  hand :  viz., 


,.£ 


2.  Value  of  property  in  possession,  through  default,  if  sold  to 

produce  assets 

3.  ARREARS  due  from  the  existing  mortgages:  viz., 

Re-^yment  subscriptions £ 

Fines  and  fees £ 

4.  fBj  arrears  of  fines  and  fees  due  from  non-borrowers    ... 

5.  Present  value  of  existing  mortgages,  if  redeemed,  from 

which  re-payments  for  years  are  to  be  received. 
This  present  value  being  calculated  at  per  cent,  rate 
of  interest,  or  by  rule 

Total £ 

Balance £  ** 

The  above  has  been  prepared  by  me, Chairman  or  Secretary, 

this  of  18    ,  at 

*  [Schedules  A  and  B  relate  to  the  general  business  of  the  Society,  and 
may  t>e  had  on  application  to  the  Author.] 

t  NoTE.^ — [The  arrears  of  subscriptions  due  from  non-borrowers  must  not 
be  taken  into  account,  as  the  society  is  only  made  debtor  to  them  for  the  net 
Subscriptions  received] 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

*  RULES  FOR  A  PERMANENT  BENEFIT  BUILDING   SOCIETY. 

(Copjfrif;ht). 

[*  /  have  been  led  to  consider  the  manner,  in  which  a  Benefit  Building 
Society  may  he  constituted  on  a  permanerU  basis,  so  as  to  be  free,  cu  far 
as  possible,  from  the  imperfections  inherent  in  the  terminating  system, 
and  with  this  object  I  have  prepared  a  set  of  Rules  for  its  practical 
management' — Pre&oe  to  first  edition.] 


EttabUskedpuriuant  to  the  Aei  of  ParUaiment,  6tk  and  1th  WiUkm  IT.^  cap.  SS. 

Art.  102 jf  100  Shares.    Monthlj  payments  for  10  Years,  13f.  per  share, 

or  for  12J  Years,  10«.  per  share.  Entrance  fee  28  Qd,  per  ^100  Share. 
Half-shares  of  iB50,  or  Quarter-shares  of  £25  each,  may  also  be  taken. 
The  Law  Expences  advanced  to  Members  purchasing  Property. 


The  First  Subscription  Meeting  wiU  be  held  on at 

o'clock  in  the  Evening,  at ;  and  subsequently 

on  the  First  Monday  in  each  Month  at  the  same  Hour. 


I.    Name  and  Object  of  the  Society. 
103.— That  this  Society  shall  be  called  the- 


Its  object  is  to  raise  a  fund  to  enable  its  members  to  receive  an 
advance  in  full,  of  a  share  or  shares,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  or 
purchasing  a  dwelling-house  or  houses,  or  other  real  or  leasehold 
estate  in  any  part  of  England. 

*  [These  Rules,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  work,  are  copyright,  and  they 
have  been  confirmed  and  certified  by  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  the  government  barris- 
ter appointed  for  such  purpose.  They  differ  slightly  from  those  in  the  first 
edition,  which  were  also  certified.  Copies,  with  the  names  in  blank,  will  be 
supplied  to  persons  interested  in  the  formation  of  Benefit  Building  Societies.  It 
should  be  understood  that  they  would  mainly  serve  as  a  type  of  the  apparentiy 
best  system  that  can  be  devised.  In  particular  localities  some  modifications 
may  occasionally  be  made  with  advantage.] 
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\^If  it  he  irUended  to  make  advances  on  Copyhold  property,  it  wUl  he 
advUahU  not  to  specify  the  same  hy  name,  hvi  to  consider  it  as 
included  in  the  words  ^^Beal  Estate,'^  which  heUmg  to  the  Act.  The 
nuijority  of  existing  societies  unhesitatingly  make  advances  on  either 
Frtehcldy  Leaseholdy  or  Copyhold  property.'*'] 


II.     Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. 
104. — ^That  the  first  meeting  for  the  receipt  of  subscriptions  and  the 
transaction   of  the   ordinary   business   of  the   society  be  held  on 

at o'clock  in  the at in  the  city  of ;  and 

that  the  succeeding  meetings  for  receipt  of  share-subscriptions,  and 
advance  repayments,  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  each 
month. 

105. — ^That  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  society  shall  be  held  at  the 
offices  aforesaid,  on  the  first  Monday  in  each  month,  at  —  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  That  the  directors  shall  have  power,  from  time  to  time, 
to  remoTe  the  said  offices,  and  alter  the  time  of  meeting  as  they 
may  see  fit.  That  notice  of  any  such  removal  or  alteration  shall  be 
given  to  every  member  of  the  society.  That  the  directors  shall  have 
power  to  hold  special  meetings  of  their  body,  and  to  adjourn  their 
ordinary  and  special  meetings,  as  well  as  all  general  and  special 
meetings  of  the  members  of  the  society,  as  occasion  may  require. 

That  the  business  of  the  directors'  meetings  shall  commence  at  — 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  unless  upon  subscription  nights,  when  the 
same  shall  be  deferred  to  -—  o'clock. 
10(5. — ^That  an  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  shall  be  held 

on  the  first  Wednesday  in  the  month  of in  each  year,  at  which 

the  directors  shall  exhibit  a  general  statement  of  the  funds,  effixits, 
liabilities,  and  accounts  of  the  society,  together  with  an  account  of 
all  and  every  the  sums  of  money  received  and  expended  on  behalf 
of  the  society  during  the  past  year;  such  statement  to  be  previously 
audited  in  manner  hereafter  mentioned,  and  countersigned  by  the 
manager,  and  a  copy  of  such  statement  shall  be  supplied  to  every 
member  on  application  to  the  manager. 

107. — ^That  a  special  meeting  of  the  members  may  be  held  on  a  re- 
quisition to  the  manager  to  convene  such  meeting;  such  requisition  to 
be  signed  by  at  least  five  directors,  or  by  ten  ordinary  members. 
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which  requisition  shall  state  the  object  for  which  such  special  general 
meeting  is  required ;  seven  days'  notice  at  least  of  which  meeting 
shall  be  given  to  every  member,  stating  the  hour,  place,  and  object 
of  such  special  general  meeting.  That  at  such  special  general 
meeting  no  business  shall  be  transacted  not  mentioned  in  the  re- 
quisition calling  such  meeting. 

IIL    Shars  Subscriptions. 

108.— That  the  shares  shall  be  of  the  ultimate  value  of  £100  each. 
Each  member,  on  admission,  shall  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  2s.  6d. 
per  share,  and  a  monthly  subscription  of  13#.  per  share,  for  and 
during  the  full  term  of  ten  years,  or  lOt.  for  12^  years,  to  commence 
on  and  from  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which  he  or  she  shall  be 
admitted. 

Half  and  quarter  shares  may  also  be  issued  by  payment  of  an 
entrance  fee  of  Is.  6d.  Scls.  respectively,  and  a  monthly  subscription 
of  half  or  quarter  that  required  for  whole  shares. 

109. — ^An  allowance  of*  fourpence  in  the  pound  will  be  made  on  all 
subscriptions  paid  in  advance,  for  a  period  of  more  than  six  and  less 
than  twelve  months.  The  monthly  pajonents  may  be  compounded 
for  by  a  single  payment,  according  to  Table  1 : — Qshewing  the  single 
pa3rment  which  will  compound  for  the  monthly  payment  of  one 
share  for  any  number  of  years  up  to  12^.^ 

TABLE  1. 


*[Th€  Directors  should  he  cautious  not  to  offer  too  much  discount  on  shares 
paid  in  advance.  It  m/ay  he  safe  to  hold  out  a  promise  of  accumula- 
tions from  interest,  hy  the  end  of  a  term  of  years,  at  even  5  per  cent, 
or  m4>re;  hut  it  does  notfoUow  that  it  would  he  equally  so,  to  aUow  6 
or  4.J  per  cent,  discount  on  m/mey  tendered  in  advance.  The  distinc- 
tion is  ohvious: — in  the  one  case,  the  undertaking  is  simply  to  give 
the  result  of  the  interest  after  it  has  heen  realised;  in  the  other,  the 
equivalent  is  parted  with  at  once,  and  a  grave  responsihility  un- 
necessarily incurred  of  so  investing  the  money  received  as  to  recover 
the  discount  (or  forestalled  interest )  paid  in  advatvce."] 
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Quarterly. 
^6    6    0 

0 

4  16    4 

9 

3  13    1 

0 

3    4    6 

1 

2  18    9 
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IV.    Advances  and  Re-papments. 
1 10. — ^The  society  will  make  advances  to  its  members  for  tenns  of 
from  5  to  14  years,  repayable  by  monthly  or  quarterly  contributions, 
covering  principal  and  interest,  at  the  rates  hereafter  specified,  PUf,^ 

TABLE  IL 

Repayments  /or  a  Loan  of  ^^100,  and  interest. 

Monthly. 
For  a  Tfrm  of  6  years     £2    0 

7  „  1X1 

10  „  1    3 

12  „  1    1 

14  „  0  19 

1 1 1 . — ^When  a  loan  is  required  for  twelve  years,  not  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  value  of  the  mortgaged  property  shall  be  advanced 
thereon  :  nor  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  value,  when  the  loan  is 
taken  for  fourteen  years. 

\^For  loans  taken  otU/or  shorter  periods  than  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  tt 
vnU  he  for  the  Directors,  on  the  advice  of  their  surveyor  and  solicitor, 
to  decide  what  proportion  of  the  value  of  a  property  shall  be  advanced 
on  the  security  of  it.  It  is  important  that  they  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  risk  of  subsequent  deterioration  in  the  value  of  a  security  increases 
with  the  length  of  period  of  the  mortgage,'] 

112. — No  member  will  be  allowed  to  receive  an  advance  of  shares 
exceeding  the  number  he  has  previously  subscribed  for,  unless  he 
pay  down  the  entrance  fees,  and  continue  to  pay  half  the  subscrip- 
tions on  the  whole  number  of  shares  required  from  the  date  of  his 
being  placed  on  the  list.     (See  \AQ,) 

113. — ^The  following  commissions  shall  be  deducted  from  all  ad- 
vances made  to  members,  and  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  manage- 
ment and  contingent  fund : — namely. 


TABLE  TIL 

Not  exceeding  in  amount 


On  Loans  advanced  for  5  years.. 

»>  w  10     „ 

»  »  12      „ 

j»  it  *'*         >» 


£100. 

i.200. 

£300. 

ie40o. 

X600. 

&c. 


&c. 


[  The  rates  will  vary  with  the  locality  in  which  the  society  is  situated,  and 
tbould  be  regulated  by  the  principle  in  the  Appendix,  section  4.] 

H 
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And  that  in  consideration  of  the  aforesaid  commissions  so  allowed, 
borrowing  members  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  contribute,  aft&r  the 
date  of  their  advance,  in  respect  to  the  shares  upon  which  they  have 
borrowed,  any  other  sums  towards  expenses  or  contingencies  ex- 
cepting such  fines,  transfer,  or  other  fees,  as  may  be  hereafter 
mentioned  in  these  rules.     (See  end  of  Art.  142, J 

114. — Members  not  being  in  arrear  for  subscriptions  or  fines,  and 
having  made  payments  during  at  least  three  months  on  their  shares, 
shall  be  eligible  to  apply  for  an  advance  not  exceeding  the  value  of 
their  shares,  as  fixed  by  Rule  3,  provided  they  apply  in  writing  to 
the  manager,  on  or  before  the  25th  day  of  the  month,  stating  the 
amount  desired,  and  such  member  shall  receive  a  notice  of  all  sub- 
sequent meetings  for  advance  of  money,  until  they  be  declared 
entitled  to  an  award. 

115. — Members,  applying  for  advances  for  an  amount  greater  than 
the  value  of  the  shares  then  held  by  them,  must  pay  the  entrance  fee 
and  half  the  subscriptions  from  the  time  of  giving  notice  upon  such 
additional  number  of  shares  as  will  be  equivalent  to  the  sum 
required. 

1 16. — Any  member  entitled  to  an  advance  shall,  within  one  month 
from  the  date  of  notice  forwarded  to  him  through  the  post  office,  find 
a  good  and  sufficient  security  by  way  of  mortgage  for  the  same,  and 
in  case  of  failure  he  shall  be  allowed  a  further  period  of  one  month 
to  complete  the  same,  provided  he  pay  interest  on  the  advance,  at 
the  rate  of  —  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  commence  with  the  second 
month  so  allowed  him,  at  the  end  of  which  time  his  right  to  such 
advance  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  next  member  then  on  the  list, 
unless  he  consent  to  make  his  repa3rments  in  respect  of  his  awarded 
advance  from  that  date. 

1 17. — Members  entitled  to  advances  shall  frimiBli  duplicate  particu- 
lars of  property  proposed  as  security,  in  the  form  to  be  furnished  by 
the  manager  at  the  offices  of  the  society;  and  the  security  being  ac- 
cepted by  the  directors,  who  shall  have  been  previously  satisfied  by 
the  surveyor  and  solicitor,  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  security  offered, 
and  all  other  preliminaries  being  arranged,  the  money  agreed  to  be 
advanced  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  member.  And  in  case  the  money 
is  applied  to  the  purchase  of  land,  and  afterwards  to  erect  buildings 
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thereon,  the  saDie  shall  be  advanced  by  such  instalments  as  the 
surveyor  shall  advise  the  Board  of  directors. 

1 18. — ^The  expenses  of  enquiry  into  title,  and  of  survey  of  property, 
shall  be  borne  by  the  member  proposing  the  security,  who  shall 
deposit  with  the  society  a  reasonable  sum  on  account  thereof  at  the 
time  the  security  is  offered. 

119. — ^That  the  repa3anent  for  advances  shall  be  made  at  the  end 
of  the  first  calendar  month,  or  of  the  first  quarter,  (as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  directors)  next  following  the  receipt  of  the  advance  or 
any  portion  thereof,  and  shall  continue  to  be  so  made  for  the  full  period 
for  which  the  advance  may  have  been  originally  taken,  unless  the 
mortgage  be  previously  redeemed;  and  that,  in  all  cases,  such  repay- 
ments shall  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  and  be  respec- 
tively made  thereon,  if  it  be  a  day  of  meeting,  or  on  the  first 
subscription  meeting  thence  ensuing. 

120. — ^That  the  Board  shall  have  the  power  to  regulate  the  amounts 
applicable  for  advances,  and  the  time  and  manner  for  making  the 
same. 

121. — Members  desiring  advances  before  they  are  declared  entitled 
to  them,  may  be  accommodated,  provided  they  have  been  members  for 
at  least  six  months^  and  provided  the  society  can  obtain  loans  from 
members,  their  bankers,  or  others,  to  meet  such  purposes,  and  upon 
their  agreeing  to  pay  the  additional  interest  (if  any)  for  a  stated  period, 
or  until  such  advance  shall  be  otherwise  awarded  to  them  ;  and,  in 
such  cases,  preference  will  be  given  to  members,  who  shall  procure  a 
loan  for  the  society  to  meet  their  advances.* 

122. — [TTie  society  will  receive  deposits  of  any  sum  not  less  than 
£5,  allowing  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  4  per  cent.,  payable 
yearly.]     (See  Art,  91,  paragraph  9  and  tectum  4  Appendix.) 

123. — In  case  a  larger  amount  of  funds  shall  be  at  any  time  unap- 
propriated than  the  board  shall  consider  advisable,  the  board  shall, 
after  giving  notice  of  at  least  14  days  prior  to  their  usual  monthly 
meeting,  have  power  to  cause  ths  same  to  be  taken  by  the  Investing 
members  (not  under  notice  of  withdrawal,  nor  having  received  an 
advance),  and  the  sums  then  so  declared  by  the  board  to  be  taken  in 


[*  See  Art  48  for  remarks  on  this  point] 
II  2 
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single  shares  shall  be  wholly  withdrawn,  or  be  taken  by  su«h  mem- 
bers to  whom  the  same  may  be  a<lvanced  upon  the  security  of 
mortgages  in  the  usual  way ;  and  subject,  in  case  of  a  dc&ult,  to  a 
forfeiture  of  their  existing  shares. 

V.    Fines  for  Non-payment  of  Share  and  Advance  Subscriptions, 

124. — Subscriptions  for  shares  and  advances  shall  be  payable 

at  the  offices  of  the  society  on  the  first in  each  month, 

between  the  hours  of  seven  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  receipts 
for  which  shall  be  given,  on  a  card  or  book  to  be  provided  by  the 
society,  by  one  of  the  directors  of  the  society  then  present,  counter- 
signed by  the  manager ;  and  no  acknowledgnjent  otherwise  given  or 
taken  shall  be  valid,  unless  the  manager  be  unavoidably  absent, 
when  a  minute  of  the  directors  shall  be  duly  entered  in  their  journal, 
authorising  some  member  of  the  board  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
manager  on  that  occasion. 

125  — The  fines  for  non-payment  of  share-subscriptions  shall  be 
at  the  rate  of  6i.  per  share  per  month  for  each  default,  and  so  in 
proportion  for  half-shares. 

The  fines  for  non-payment  of  monthly  advance-repayments  shall 
be  at  the  rate  of  Is,  in  the  pound  per  month  on  the  amount  thereof, 
and  upon  quarterly  repayments  at  the  rate  of  1*.  6d,  in  the  pound 
for  each  month's  default. 

(»)  When  the  fines  on  unadvanced  shares  equal  the  amount  paid  in, 
the  same  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  society.  *The  Board  shall  have 
power  to  allow  a  member  specially  to  suspend  his  subscriptions  on 
2inadvanced  shares  on  his  making  application  to  the  Board  for  that 
purpose,  and  on  his  paying  half  the  fines  above  mentioned. 

VI.     Security /or  Advances, 
1 26. — Tlie  mortgage  deed  shall  contain  full  power?  of  sale,  as  a 
security  for  so  much  money  as  shall  be  therein  expressed  to  be  ad- 

*  [Such  a  clause  is  necessary  to  suit  the  contingency  of  temporary  difficulty 
on  the  part  of  members  in  the  payment  of  subscriptions,  unaccompanied  by  a 
desire  to  withdraw  from  the  society.] 

(a)  [These  tmalt  tetters  are  inserted  to  assist  Itte  reference  to  sub-divisions  of  Ctauses.'] 
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TaDced  and  secured.  In  case  the  mortgagor  shall  fail,  neglect,  or 
refode,  for  the  space  of  four  calendar  months,  to  observe  and  perform 
all  or  any  of  his  or  her  covenants  for  payment  of  advance-instalments, 
according  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  thesg  rules  and  the  said  mort- 
gage, as  well  as  any  fines  inflicted  for  neglect  of  payment,  on  his  or 
her  part  to  be  observed  and  performed,  then  the  trustees  named  in  the 
said  mortgage,  or  the  survivor  or  survivors  of  them,  or  the  executors  or 
administrators  of  the  last  survivor,  or  the  trustees  for  the  time  being 
of  the  society,  shall,  either  with  or  without  the  privity  or  consent 
of  the  said  mortgagor,  his  or  her  heirs,  executors,  administrators, 
or  assigns,  have  power  to  take  absolute  possession  of  the  said 
premises,  and  to  let  the  same,  and  to  appoint  a  person  to  be 
approved  of  by  the  said  board,  to  collect  the  rents  of  the  premises 
thereby  mortgaged ;  and  may  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter, 
absolutely  sell  all  or  any  part  of  the  said  premises,  either  by  public 
auction  or  private  contract,  and  either  together  or  in  lots,  and  at  one 
time  or  separate  times,  if  desirable,  for  the  most  money  that  can  bo 
reasonably  had  or  gotten  for  the  same;  (")  and  that  every  receipt  of  the 
trustee  or  trustees  for  the  time  being  shall  be  a  good  and  sufficient 
discharge  to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers,  paying  his  or  their 
purchase-money,  who  shall  not  be  obliged  to  see  to  the  application 
of  the  same,  nor  be  required  to  see  whether  any  or  what  monies 
shall  be  due  under  such  mortgage,  or  whether  there  has  or  has  not 
been  any  breach  on  the  part  of  any  such  mortgagor  of  the  rules  of 
the  society,  or  of  the  stipulations  of  such  mortgage  deed,  nor 
whether  he  or  she  has  failed  to  pay  any  of  the  advance-repayments, 
fines,  or  other  payments,  either  for  the  said  space  of  four  calendar 
months  or  for  any  other  period ;  nor  whether  such  trustees  or 
trustee,  or  the  executors  or  administrators  of  the  last  survivor  of 
them,  or  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  the  society  for  the  time  being, 
have  or  have  not  authority  for  disposing  of  the  premises  comprised 
therein,  but  the  possession  of  the  title  deeds  and  mortgage  deed,  and 
the  written  instructions  of  the  board  of  directors,  shall  be  considered 
sufficient  authority  for  the  disposing  of  the  said  premises  by  the 
trustees ;  (•*)  provided  always,  that  the  money  produced  from  such 
rents  and  profits,  or  such  sale  or  sales,  as  aforesaid,  shall,  in  the  first 
place,  be  applied  in  payment  of  all  costs  and  expenses,  which  may  be 
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incurred  on  account  thereof,  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  reimburse  the 
society  in  the  amount  of  advance-repayments  then  due  and  unpaid, 
together  with  all  fines  and  commissions  in  respect  thereof;  and  in  the 
event  of  a  sale  or  sales,  9f  the  then  value  of  the  future  repajrments 
in  respect  of  such  mortgaged  property,  v^ith  interest  on  the  aforesaid 
amount  of  arrears  and  fines,  up  to  the  completion  of  the  sale  or 
sales,  and  on  the  then  value  of  such  future  advance-repa3rments,  at  the 
rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the  date  of  the  first  ddfault ;  and 
that  the  present  value  of  such  future  repayments  shall  be  calculated 
by  the  consulting  Actuary  from  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the 
sale  or  sales  to  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  the  mortgage  was 
originally  taken,  discount  being  allowed  at  a  rate,  to  be  fixed  by 
the  consulting  Actuary,  not  exceeding  3^  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
such  future  repayments  to  the  end  of  the  mortgage  term,  and  upon 
the  principle  of  repayments  made  at  the  end  of  each  year ;  and,  in 
case  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  mortgaged  property,  and  produce  of 
the  sale  thereof,  after  deducting  expenses,  be  not  sufficient  to  dis- 
charge the  amount  of  such  repayments  in  arrear,  and  the  present 
value  of  the  future  repayments  so  calculated  and  interest  thereon, 
the  mortgagor  so  in  default  shall  immediately  pay  the  balance  due 
thereon  to  the  society ;  but  that  the  trustee  or  trustees  shall  pay  the 
surplus  (if  any)  arising  from  the  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits,  and 
from  the  sale  of  such  premises  aforesaid,  to  the  said  mortgagor,  his, 
her,  or  their  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  or  as  he, 
she,  or  they  may  or  shall  direct:  (^)  provided  always,  that  in  case  any 
of  the  mortgagors  named  in  any  mortgage  deed,  or  his,  her,  or  their 
heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  having  obtained  an 
interest  in  such  property  (so  long  as  the  said  premises  may  continue 
in  mortgage  to  the  society),  shall  become  insolvent,  or  be  imprisoned 
for  debt,  or  be  made  bankrupt,  then  such  trustees  or  trustee,  or  the 
executors  or  administrators  of  the  last  survivor  of  them,  or  the 
trustees  for  the  time  being  of  the  society,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
board  of  directors  for  the  time  being,  shall  have  full  power  and 
authority  immediately  to  take  possession  of  the  premises  mortgaged, 
and  let  and  manage  the  same,  and  collect  the  rents  thereof,  whether 
such  mortgagor,  or  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  be 
in  arrear  with  his,  her,  or  their  payments,  or  not ;  and  to  sell  the 
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said  premises,  if  the  rents  so  received  be  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
repayments  falling  due  in  respect  thereof;  and  in  case  any  of  the 
premises  mortgaged  to  the  society  be  left  incomplete,  the  trustees  or 
trustee  for  the  time  being,  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  shall 
have  power  to  complete  the  same,  and  the  money  expended  and  laid 
out  in  so  doing  shall  be  considered  as  part  of,  and  in  addition  to,  the 
original  mortgage.  And  the  said  trustees  shall  also,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  board,  have  the  option  of  selling  and  disposing  of  the  pre- 
mises mortgaged,  either  in  their  incomplete  state  or  upon  the  same 
being  so  completed  as  aforesaid.  That  upon  payment  of  all  monies 
due  upon  such  mortgage,  pursuant  to  these  rules,  the  tmstees  or 
trustee  for  the  time  being,  shall,  at  the  cost  of  the  member  or 
person  requiring  the  same,  endorse  a  receipt  or  acknowledgment  for 
the  same  on  the  said  mortgage,  in  the  form  annexed  to  these  rules, 
according  to  the  act  6  and  7  Wm.  IV.,  cap.  32,  sec.  5. 

127. — ^That  during  the  continuance  of  a  moitgage  the  member 
shall  become  actual  tenant  to  the  society  in  respect  of  his  mortgaged 
premises,  which  shall  be  chargeable  with  the  repayments  in  dis- 
charge thereof,  as  ordinary  rent,  and  for  any  arrears  of  which 
repajrments  the  society  shall  have  power  to  distrain  in  the  usual 
way.  And  in  case  the  mortgagor,  his,  her,  or  their  heirs,  executors, 
administrators,  or  assigns,  shall  at  any  time  fail  to  comply  with  any 
of  the  covenants  of  the  lease  or  deed  under  which  a  mortgage 
properly  may  be  held,  or  shall  break  through  or  infringe  any  of  such 
covenants,  then  that  the  trustees  or  trustee  for  the  time  being,  shall, 
in  like  manner  as  aforesaid,  have  fiill  power  to  take  possession  of 
and  to  let  and  sell  the  said  premises  without  any  previous  notice. 

128. — That  members  holding  advances  upon  quarterly  repayments 
shall  be  considered  to  be  in  arrear  of  four  months,  when  any  quarterly 
repayment  shall  have  remained  unsatisfied  for  the  period  of  one 
calendar  month  after  the  same  shall  have  become  due. 

129. — ^That  no  money  shall  be  advanced  by  way  of  a  second 
mortgage,  unless  the  prior  mortgage  be  to  the  society. 

VII.    Fire  Insurance  and  Ground  Rent, 
130. — ^That  all  property  mortgaged  to  this  society  shall  be  insured, 
in  pursuance  of  any  covenant  contained  in  the  lease  or  deed  under 
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which  such  property  shall  be  held,  or  as  the  directors  shall  deter- 
mine; and  the  manager  shall  immediately  effect  the  same  in  the 
names  of  the  trustees  of  the  society,  in  conformity  with  written 
instmctions  to  be  furnished  to  him  by  the  solicitor ;  and,  in  case  of 
neglect,  the  manager  shall  be  fined  twenty  shillings ;  and  he  shall 
pay  all  premiums  for  insurance  of  mortgaged  property  as  the  same 
respectively  shall  become  due,  or  be  fined  twenty  shillings  for  each 
insurance  left  unpaid;  and  the  members  on  whose  account  such  pre- 
miums for  insurance  shall  be  paid,  shall,  on  demand,  refund  the 
amount  so  paid.     (See  end  of  131,  J 

131. — That  the  manager  shall  pay  all  ground  rents  chargeable  on 
property  mortgaged  to  the  society  immediately  on  the  several 
amounts  resi>ectively  falling  due,  or  within  such  period  as  the  ground 
landlord  may  stipulate,  or  he  shall  be  fined  twenty  shillings  for  each 
neglect;  and  the  member  on  whose  account  such  ground  rent  shall  be 
so  paid,  shall  immediately  refund  the  amount  thereof,  with  and  in  addi- 
tion to  his  next  monthly  advance-repayments,  and  in  default  thereof, 
pay  a  fine  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  on  the  amount  thereof;  and 
until  such  ground  rent  and  fine  be  paid  by  the  member,  the  same 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  advance-repayments  already 
paid  by  him,  which  shall  be  liable  to  fines  the  same  as  if  the  portion 
advance-  repayments  had  not  been  already  paid ;  and  the  same  rule  of 
deduction  shall  apply  to  the  non-pa3rments  of  fire  insurance  premiums. 

132. — Whenever  any  property  mortgaged  to  this  society  shall 
receive  any  damage  from  fire  or  any  other  cause,  for  which  the  insur- 
ance company  may  be  liable  to  give  compensation,  the  trustees  for  the 
time  being  of  the  society  shall  receive  the  amount  of  damage  so  sus- 
tained from  the  insurance  company,  unless  by  the  power  usually 
granted  to  certain  insurance  companies,  the  insurance  company,  by 
which  such  property  has  been  insured,  shall  cause  the  premises  so 
destroyed  or  damaged  to  be  rebuilt  or  repaired ;  and  in  such  case,  the 
surveyors  of  the  society  shall  inspect  the  premises  so  rebuilt  or 
repaired,  and  furnish  to  the  board  of  directors  their  report  of  the 
sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  such  re-erection  or  repairs  by  the  in- 
surance company,  and  in  case  the  same  be  not  completed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  directors  and  the  surveyors,  the  board  of  directors 
shall  be  empowered  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  such  re- 
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erection  or  repairs  of  the  said  premises  perfected  by  the  insurance 
company,  to  the  extent  of  the  insurance  effected  in  the  policy  of 
insurance.  But  in  case  the  trustees  for  the  time  being  shall  receive 
the  amount  of  such  damages  in  money  from  the  insurance  company, 
then  the  board  of  directors  shall  cause  the  said  premises  to  be  rebuilt 
or  restored,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  surveyor  of  the  society, 
at  a  coet  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  such  monies  so  received  from 
the  insurance  company,  unless  the  member  interested  in  the  property 
shall  furnish  additional  funds  requisite  to  cover  any  further  outlay 
he  may  require. 

VIIL  Povoer  to  sell,  redeem,  and  exchange  mortgaged  property. 
133. — ^That  if  any  member  who  shall  have  obtained  an  advance 
shall  be  desirous  to  sell  the  property  mortgaged,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  purchaser,  on  becoming  a  member  of  the  society,  to  take  the  pro- 
perty subject  to  such  mortgage,  and  thenceforth  to  become  answerable 
for  the  payment  of  all  advance-repayments  in  arrear,  and  fines  then 
due  thereon,  as  well  as  for  all  future  advance-repayments  and  fines 
thereon,  from  time  to  time,  falling  due  in  respect  of  such  mortgaged 
property;  an  account  of  all  which  advance-repayments  and  fines  then 
due  and  unpaid,  shall  be  made  up  and  acknowledged  (in  writing) 
by  the  person  proposing  to  receive  such  liabilities  and  property  in 
mortgage,  which  said  account  shall  be  duly  signed  by  the  person  so 
becoming  a  member,  in  the  presence  of  the  manager,  solicitor,  or  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  society ;  and,  provided  the  sanction  of  the 
directors  be  given  to  such  transfer,  the  trustees  for  the  time  being 
shall,  at  the  request  and  cost  of  the  member  so  transferring  his 
interest  in  the  mortgaged  property,  then  release  him  from  all  future 
responsibilities  in  respect  of  such  property  so  transferred. 

134. — That  a  transfer  fee  of  five  shillings  for  each  advanced  share 
shall  be  payable  to  the  society  after  a  mortgage  has  been  made. 

135. — ^I'hat  if  any  member  shall  be  desirous  of  having  his  property 
discharged  from  the  mortgage,  under  which  it  may  be  liable  to  the 
society  before  the  expiration  of  the  full  term  for  which  it  was 
origiually  taken,  he  shall  be  allowed  to  do  so  on  giving  a  notice  of 
two  clear  calendar  months  jirior  to  the  ordinary  meeting  at  which 
the  redemption  of  such  mortgage  is  proposed  to  be  completed ;  and 
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that,  on  payment  of  all  advance-repayments,  and  any  fines  due  in 
respect  thereof  up  to  the  time  of  the  redemption  of  such  mortgage, 
and  of  the  present  value  of  the  future  repayments  calculated  by  the 
consulting  Actuary  upon  the  same  principle  as  in  Rule  6,  to  the  end 
of  the  original  term,  and  discounted  after  a  rate  of  interest  to  be  fixed 
by  the  consulting  Actuary,  not  lower  than  3|  per  cent ,  together 
vnth  a  redemption  fee  of  5$.  per  cent,  on  the  balance  so  due,  the  trus- 
tees for  the  time  being  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  directors,  and  at  the 
cost  of  the  member,  cause  to  be  endorsed  on  the  mortgage  deed,  a 
receipt  or  acknowledgment  for  the  full  payment  of  the  amount 
secured  in  such  mortgage  in  the  form  annexed  to  these  rules,  accord- 
ing to  the  act,  6  and  7  Wm.  IV.,  cap.  32,  s.  5. 

136. — That  the  fee  for  the  consulting  actuary  be  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber for  whose  benefit,  or  by  whose  default,  he  is  consulted  by  the 
Directors. 

137. — That  members  giving  notice  of  a  redemption  of  a  mortgage, 
shaD  be  liable  to  the  usual  fines  for  nonpayment  of  the  advance- 
instalment  up  to  the  time  such  redemption  shall  be  completed. 

138. — Members  may,  on  payment  of  the  expenses  of  survey,  and 
other  necessary  charges,  and  a  fee  of  5s,  for  each  advanced  share,  ex- 
change a  mortgage  already  taken  to  any  other  property  of  adequate 
value,  provided  no  alterations  be  made  in  the  original  mode  of  repay- 
ments; and  with  the  consent  of  the  directors,  members  may  also 
discharge  any  portion  of  a  property  from  the  liability  of  a  mortgage. 

IX.  Members  transferring  or  withdraiwing  shares. 
139. — Members  not  having  obtained  advances  may,  on  giving 
notice  to  the  manager,  of  at  least  seven  days  prior  to  the  first  and 
third  Monday  in  each  month,  be  at  liberty  to  transfer  his  or  her  shares, 
and  the  entire  interest  therein,  on  payment  of  a  transfer  fee  of  2$. 
per  share  to  the  society ;  but  in  case  any  award  of  advanced  shares 
has  been  made  to  the  member,  a  transfer  fee  of  209.  per  share  shall 
be  chargeable  thereon ;  but  in  such  case  the  transfer  must  be  made 
to  an  existing  member  of  the  society. 

{_In  consequence  of  member's  sometimes  making  it  a  practice  to 
apply  for  adioances  (wJ^n  they  have  no  intention  of  purchasing 
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property)  in  the  hope  that^  if  successful  in  their  application^  they 
may  make  a  profit  by  tramferring  the  right  of  advance  to  another 
memler^  it  is  expedient  to  apply  a  check  to  such  a  practice^  hy 
charging  a  fee  of  proportionate  amount  to  the  party  transfer  ring, ^ 

140. — ^The  agreement  of  transfer  shall  be  made  and  executed  by 
the  member,  and  duly  attested  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  directors. 

141. — In  case  of  the  death  or  insanity  of  a  member  before  receiy- 
ing  an  advance,  and  upon  the  application  of  the  wife,  widow,  or  legal 
representatives  of  such  deceased  or  insane  member,  to  withdraw 
firom  the  society,  the  wife,  widow,  or  such  representatives,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  preference  before  ordinary  members,  and  to  withdraw 
at  any  time,  and  to  receive  back,  at  the  time  fixed  by  the  directors 
for  such  repayment,  the  amount  of  subscriptions  or  shares  which 
such  deceased  or  insane  member  may  have  paid  to  the  society,  less 
all  fines  due  and  unpaid  by  the  insane  or  deceased  member  at  the 
time  of  his  seizure  or  death,  with  accumulations  thereon,  as  herein- 
after provided. 

142. — Members  not  having  received  an  advance,  who  may  be  de- 
sirous of  withdrawing  from  the  society,  must  send  a  written  notice  to 
the  manager  of  their  intention  so  to  do,  at  least  21  days  before  the 
first in  each  month,  and  such  withdrawals  will  be  regu- 
lated as  follows: — No  withdrawals  to  be  permitted,  unless  in  case  of 
death  or  insanity,  under  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  each  mem- 
ber s  admission  respectively;  provided  always,  that  payment  of  any 
debts  due  from  the  society  shall,  if  required,  be  made,  before  any  share 
can  be  withdrawn;  and  that,  under  all  circumstances,  the  sums  paid 
for  vnthdrawals  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  income  derived  from  the 
repa3anents  of  shares  already  advanced  to  members ;  and  that  with- 
drawn shares  (not  wholly  subscribed  for)  shall  be  paid  out  according 
to  the  number  of  applicants  on  the  list  kept  for  that  purpose,  each 
member  receiving  the  due  proportion  of  his  subscription  paid  in,  so 
that  all  such  members  shall  be  simultaneously  accommodated  with 
a  portion  of  their  shares.  (^)  And  that  in  case  the  Expenses  of  the 
society  and  any  loss  sustained  by  it,  exceed  the  monies  appropriated 
to  the  management  and  contingent  fund,  all  withdrawn  shares  shall 
be  chargeable  with  a  due  proportion  of  such  excess  according  to  the 
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number  of  years  such  shares  shall  have  been  in  force — and  that  this 
rule  shall  equally  apply  to  members  cancelling  their  unadvanced 
shares  previously  to  their  taking  a  loan  from  the  society. 

143. — That  next  after  pajmtient  of  withdrawn  shares  to  deceased  or 
lunatic  members,  the  persons  holding  unadvanced  shares  paid  up  for 
the  subscribed  term  shall  have  the  preference,  who  shall  be  paid 
out  in  full  and  in  rotation,  according  to  their  respective  subscriptions 
being  fully  discharged,  subj^t,  however,  to  the  aforesaid  deduction 
for  excess  of  expenses  or  losses  (if  any) ;  and  that  interest,  payable 
annually  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  be  allowed 
to  such  members  holding  paid-up  shares,  on  the  amounts  respec- 
tively due  to  them,  such  interest  to  commence  from  the  date  of  the 
realization  of  their  shares  respectively. 

144. — That  subject  to  such  provisions  aforesaid,  the  sums  payable 
on  withdrawn  shares  (upon  which  all  subscriptions  and  fines  shall 
have  been  duly  paid)  shall  be  according  to  the  following  table;  and, 
provided  a  member  voluntarily  withdraw  his  shares  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  the  sum  set  down  at  the  close  of  the  last  year  shall  be  payable, 
with  interest  thereon  according  to  the  following  table,  and  also  any 
monthly  subscriptions  subsequently  paid  ;  and  so  in  proportion  for 
half,  or  quarter-shares;  (^)  Or  the  half  or  quarter  of  a  share  only 
may  be  withdrawn. 

TABLE  IV. 


I  We  recoramcud  this  table  to  be  calculated  on  the  principle  of  an  ascending 
rate  of  compound  interest,  so  that  a  member  may  be  induced  to  abstain 
from  withdrawing  from  the  society,  through  the  prospect  of  increasing 
advantage  held  out  to  him.] 

145. — When  any  subscriptions  or  fines  shall  remain  due  and  unpaid 
on  any  withdrawn  shares,  or  parts  of  shares,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  for 
a  period  not  more  than  four  months,  the  amount  of  such  unpaid  sub- 
scriptions and  fines  shall  be  deducted  from  the  sums  set  down  in 
the  above  table,  and  the  balance  thereof  shall  bo  payable  to  the 
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member,  such  fines  to  be  calculated  up  to  tbe  first  day  of  tbe  month 
on  whicb  tbe  applicant  for  withdrawals  is  placed  on  the  list  kept  for 
that  purpose.  But,  where  the  subscriptions  or  fines  shall  be  in  arrear 
for  more  than  four  calendar  months,  the  deductions,  as  aforesaid,  shall 
be  made,  but  no  further  interest  shall  be  allowed  on  the  previous 
payments,  until  the  arrears  are  settled. 

146. — Members  on  receiving  advances  may  continue  to  hold  their 
shares  or  cancel  the  same;  in  which  latter  case,  the  sum  then  due  in 
respect  thereof  will  be  passed  to  the  credit  of  their  loan  account,  and 
security  will  be  taken  only  for  the  balance. 

147. — After  the  society  has  been  seven  years  in  existence,  the 
directors  shall  have  power  (with  the  advice  of  the  consulting 
actuary)  to  alter  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  on  withdrawal  of 
unadvanced  shares. 

X.    Member 8  Dying,  becoming  Lunatic ,  or  Intane. 

1 48  — That  no  benefit  of  survivorship  shall  be  claimed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society;  but  upon  the  death  of  members  during  the  term 
of  their  subscription,  their  legal  representatives  shall  succeed,  accord- 
ing to  law  to  their  shares  and  interest  in  their  property  mortgaged  to 
the  society,  (if  any),  and  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  and  be 
subject  to  the  same  payments,  fines,  &c.,  as  the  deceased  shareholder 
would  have  had  to  pay,  had  he  been  living  (Q  But  in  case  such  shares 
or  interest  in  mortgaged  property  devolve  upon  more  than  one  legatee, 
or  more  than  one  executor,  or  administrator,  the  right  of  voting  of 
such  legatees,  or  executors,  or  administrators,  as  members  of  this 
society,  shall  be  restricted  to  one  of  them  respectively,  either  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  themselves,  or,  in  case  of  dispute,  to  be  determined  by 
the  board  of  directors. 

149  — ^That  in  the  event  of  any  member  being  declared  lunatic,  or 
of  unsound  mind,  no  fines  shall  be  payable  for  arrears  of  subscriptions, 
fines,  &c.,  until  a  committee  or  guardian  of  such  afilicted  member  be 
legally  appointed,  or  until  some  relative  or  friend  shall  undertake  to 
discharge  his  said  subscriptions,  fines,  and  other  payments  to  the 
society ;  provided,  nevertheless,  that  on  an  application  being  made 
by  the  directors  to  some  relative  or  interested  friend  of  the  afflicted 
member,  to  sec  to  the  due  payment  of  his  or  her  subscriptions. 
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advance-instalments,  and  other  paymonts,  such  application  shall  be 
deemed  a  reasonable  cause  why  such  fines  should  be  thenceforward 
enforced,  and  that  the  directors  shall  then  be  fully  authorised  in 
taking  the  ordinary  steps  for  the  recovery  of  all  arrear  paynients 
whatsoever,  which  may  be  then  due  in  respect  of  the  shares  or 
mortgaged  property  of  the  afflicted  member,  and  if  requisite,  to 
proceed  to  the  sale  of  such  property,  in  the  usual  way;  and  that  upon 
the  legal  appointment  of  a  committee  or  guardian  of  the  afflicted 
member,  the  society  shall,  if  so  required,  but  at  a  time  fixed  by  the 
directors,  pay  over  to  the  committee  or  guardian  of  such  afflicted 
member,  the  amount  of  actual  share  subscriptions  paid  by  such 
members,  less  the  fines  due  up  to  the  time  of  his  lunacy,  or  unsonnd- 
ness  of  mind,  and  the  usual  deduction  towards  the  expenses  of 
management  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  withdrawal  of  shares;  and  ia 
case  such  afflicted  member  may  have  received  an  advance  of  shares, 
the  committee  or  guardian  may  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  such  pro- 
perty, or  to  redeem  the  mortgage  thereon,  or  exercise  any  other 
privileges  thereof  as  may  pertain  to  the  said  member ;  and  in  case 
of  a  transfer  of  shares  or  mortgaged  property,  or  of  a  redemption  of 
such  property  in  consequence  of  such  lunacy  or  unsoundness  of 
mind,  the  transfer  and  redemption  fees,  chargeable  in  respect  thereof, 
shall  be  reduced  ouo-half  the  usual  rates. 


XI.  Expenset  of  Survey,  Mortgages,  8fC. 
150. — ^That  the  expenses  of  every  survey,  valuation,  mortgage,  and 
supervision  by  the  surveyor  of  the  society  of  any  buildings  erected 
upon  property  previously  mortgaged  to  the  society,  shall  be  borne 
by  the  members  respectively  applying  for  or  receiving  an  advance,  and 
excepting  the  cost  of  stamps,  registration,  and  other  monies  paid  out 
of  pocket  at  the  time  by  the  solicitor  or  surveyor,  the  expenses  of 
mortgage  may  be  repaid  by  an  additional  and  proportional  monthly 
subscription  extending  over  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  calendar 
months,  provided  the  member  agrees  to  allow  a  fee  of  1*.  in  the 
pound  on  each  additional  monthly  subscription ;  aud  in  case  of  a 
failure  of  their  due  payment,  the  same  shall  be  chargeable  ou  the 
mortgaged  property,  and  be  dc-ducted  from  the  advance-instalments. 
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XII.  Management  and  Contingent  Fund. 
151. — All  fines,  fees,  and  commissions  whatsoever  mentioned  in 
these  rules,  shall  be  passed  to  a  management  and  contingent  fund, 
and  so  also  a  deduction  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  per  cent,  per  annum, 
from  the  amount  of  income  derived  from  the  repayment  of  advanced 
shares.  \jSe6  the  Appendix^  for  the  explanation  of  the  principle  of 
this  and  similar  deductions^  also  see,  4  for  the  Expense  and  Con- 
tinffency  Theorem^  by  which  the  per  centages  should  he  regulated, 

152. — ^That  the  expenses  of  management,  and  any  losses  that  may 
be  incurred  by  the  society,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  management 
and  contingent  fund ;  but  if  such  expenses  or  losses  be  greater  than 
the  sum  of  such  management  and  contingent  fund,  the  excess  shall 
be  borne  by  the  holders  of  unadvanced  shares,  not  wholly  paid 
up  in  proportion  to  the  number  respectively  held  by  each,  and 
according  to  the  number  of  years  the  same  shall  have  been  in 
force ;  and  by  those  members  who  have  paid  up  the  whole  or  part  of 
their  shares  in  advance,  and  received  discount  thereon;  [and  by  those 
members,  who  voluntarily  leave  their  realised  shares  as  a  deposit  in  the 
society's  hands,  and  receive  interest  for  the  use  thereof.]  (See  \22.) 

153. — That  at  the  end  of  the  first  three  years,  and  every  subsequent 
year,  an  estimate  of  the  management  and  contingent  fund  shall  bo 
made,  and  if,  after  all  losses  and  expenses  shall  have  been  satisfied, 
any  surplus  profit  remain,  the  same  shall  be  appropriated  thus : — 

One-third  to  a  permanent  guarantee  fund  to  meet  future  contin- 
gencies; 

And  the  other  two-thirds  to  the  holders  of  all  unadvanced  shares, 
not  then' in  arrear  for  subscriptions  and  fines,  in  proportion  to  their 
shares  held,  and  to  the  number  of  years  they  have  been  respectively 
in  force,  such  bonus  to  be  paid  to  the  members  on  the  completion  of 
the  monthly  subscriptions  on  their  shares.  No  portion  of  this 
bonus  to  be  paid  to  members  withdrawing  previously  unless  the 
withdrawal  is  compulsory  pursuant  to  Rule  IV,  No.  123.  (See 
tec,  4  Appendix.  J 

1{>4. — After  the  society  has  been  9  years  in  existence,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  members,  at  a  special  general  meeting  summoned  for 
the  purpose,  with  the  advice  of  the  consulting  actuary,  to  alter  the 
above  proportion  in  the  division  of  surplus  profits. 
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155. — ^That  the  expenses  of  all  special  meetings  of  the  members 
shall  be  borne  by  the  members  subscribing  the  requisition,  unless 
the  directors  determine  the  importance  of  the  occasion  to  be  such  as 
to  render  their  payment  by  the  society  just  and  reasonable. 

156. — That  each  member  on  admission  shall  pay  one  shilling  for 
a  copy  of  these  rules. 

XIII.    Registers  of  Members,  Shares,  f-c. 

157. — That  a  register  be  kept,  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  chris- 
tian and  surname,  profession,  trade  or  business,  and  the  place  of  abode 
of  every  member  of  the  society,  and  as  often  as  any  member  shall  change 
his  or  her  place  of  abode,  he  or  she  shall  within  1 4  days  give  a  notice 
thereof  to  the  manager,  or  forfeit  1*.  6d,  for  each  neglect.  That,  on 
such  notice  being  given,  the  alteration  will  be  duly  entered  in  such 
register ;  and  all  notices  shall  be  deemed  duly  given  by  putting  the 
same  into  the  post  office,  addressed  to  the  member  according  to  the 
last  entry  on  the  register. 

158. — That  a  register  of  every  member  of  the  society  be  also  kept,  in 
which  shall  be  entered  the  number  and  numerical  order  of  the  shares 
hold  by  him,  her,  or  them,  the  date  of  entry,  transfer,  or  cancelling 
of  the  same,  and  any  other  details  deemed  necessary. 

XIV.    Audit  of  Accounts  and  Consulting  Actuary. 

159. — That  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  society,  two  auditors  shall 
be  chosen,  one  by  the  directors  and  one  by  the  members  present,  for 
the  purpose  of  auditing  the  accounts  and  watching  over  the  expenses 
of  the  society,  prior  to  the  annual  general  meeting.  That  the  future 
appointments  of  auditors  shall  be  made  at  the  general  annual  meet- 
ings, except  in  the  case  of  death  during  the  year,  when  the  vacancy 
shall  be  filled  at  the  next  monthly  meeting  by  the  directors  and 
members  respectively  present.  That  the  auditors  attending  shall 
receive  21*.  each,  as  a  remuneration  for  their  services,  (k)  That  a 
consulting  actuary  shall  also  be  engaged  to  make  an  investigation 
of  the  accounts  of  the  society  at  the  end  of  each  year,  to  whom  also 
all  questions,  as  they  arise,  relating  to  the  value  of  shares,  redemp- 
tions of  mortgages,  &c.,  shall  be  specially  referred.  That  the  report 
of  the  Auditors  shall  be  countersigned  by  the  Actuary,  and  shall  be 

read  at  the  annual  meeting.    That be  appointed 

Consulting  actuary  at  an  allowance  of  £  a  year. 
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XV.  Arbitration, 
160. — ^That  in  case  of  dispute  arising  between  the  society  and  any 
member  thereof,  or  the  legal  representatives  of  any  member,  reference 
shall  be  made  to  arbitration,  pursuant  to  10  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  56,  sec. 
27,  unless  such  dispute  can  be  amicably  arranged  by  the  directors 
and  the  member,  or  his  legal  representative,  within  fourteen  days, 
£rom  the  time  such  disputed  matter  shall  be  formally  brought  before 
the  board.  At  the  first  meeting  after  the  enrolment  of  these  rules, 
five  arbitrators  shall  be  elected  by  the  members  present,  none  of  them 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  society ;  and  in  case  of 
reference  to  arbitration,  the  names  of  all  the  arbitrators  shall  be 
written  on  separate  pieces  of  paper,  and  placed  in  a  box,  and  the 
three  whose  names  are  first  drawn  by  the  complaining  party,  or 
some  one  appointed  by  him  or  her,  shall  be  the  arbitrators  to  decide 
the  matter  in  dispute,  whose  decision  shall  be  final ;  provided  always, 
that  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  shall  be  made  within  one  calendar 
month  next  after  a  notice  of  the  reference  shall  be  given  by  the 
manager  to  each  of  the  arbitrators  appointed  to  adjust  the  matters 
in  difference,  unless  a  consent  in  writing  be  given  to  both  parties  to 
an  extension  of  the  time.  Each  of  the  arbitrators  so  drawn  and 
attending  shall  receive  a  remuneration  of  one  guinea ;  and  the  costs 
of  the  reference  shall  be  paid  as  the  arbitrators  shall  direct.  The 
party  requiring  the  arbitration  shall  deposit  with  the  treasurer  30f. 
towards  the  arbitrators*  remuneration. 

XVI.     Officers. 
161. — That  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  society,  the 
following  officers  shall  be  appointed: — namely,  three  trustees,  at  most 
ten  elected   directors,   a  treasurer,   consulting  actuary,   surveyor, 
solicitor,  two  auditors,  and  a  manager. 

XVII.     Qualification  of  Members. 
162. — ^That  the  holders  of  a  share,  half-share,  or  quarter-share,  (ad- 
vanced or  otherwise)  shall  be  deemed  members, and, as  such,  be  entitled 
to  vote  at  all  general  meetings.  Females  and  minors  may  be  members, 
but  shall  not  be  eligible  to  hold  any  offices;  nor  shall  minors,  during 
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their  infancy,  be  entitled  to  vote  on  any  question,  or  be  eligible  to 
receive  an  appropriation  of  advanced  shares. 


XVIII.  Receipt  of  Subscriptions. 
163. — ^That  all  subscriptions  for  shares,  advance-repayments,  fines, 
and  other  monies  whatsoever  becoming  due  and  payable  to  the  society, 
shall  be  received  only  at  the  usual  subscription  meetings,  during  the 
hours  of  seven  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  at  such  other 
times  as  the  board  of  directors  may  hereafter  fix  for  that  purpose. 
That  all  monies  so  received  at  such  subscription  meetings  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  treasurer,  and,  on  the  following  morning,  be  paid  by 
him  to  the  bankers  of  the  society  for  the  time  being ;  and  the  book 
in  which  the  entry  of  monies  so  paid,  or  the  bankers*  receipt  in  lieu 
thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be  deposited  with  the  manager,  who  shall 
cause  the  same  to  be  produced  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  directors. 
164. — ^That  all  subscriptionis  for  original  shares  shall  become  pay- 
able monthly,  in  advance,  from  the  first  day  of  each  month;  and  all 
repayments  for  advanced  shares,  retrospectively  due,  monthly  or 
quarterly  after  the  date  of  advance, — such  dates  to  be  restricted,  as  for 
as  possible,  to  the  first  day  of  each  month. 

165. — ^That  the  Banking  account  shall  be  opened  in  the  names  of 
the  trustees  for  the  time  being.  That  all  cheques  must  be  signed  by  at 
least  one  trustee,  and  countersigned  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  the  manager.  That  all  payments  exceeding  five  pounds 
be  made  by  cheques  on  the  bankers ;  and  that  for  the  payment  of 
current  petty  expenses,  the  manager  shall,  from  time  to  time,  receive 
a  cheque  of  ten  pounds,  which  shall  be  duly  renewed  on  a  proper 
account  of  his  former  payments,  to  the  amount  of  the  last  cheque 
received  by  him,  being  made  to  and  allowed  by  the  board. 

XIX.  Mode  of  Voting. 
166. — ^That  all  elections  and  questions  shall  be  decided  by  a  show 
of  hands,  or  by  ballot,  if  demanded.  No  member  to  have  more  than  one 
vote ;  and  in  all  cases  of  equality  of  votes,  the  chairman  shall  have 
an  additional  or  casting  vote.  But  no  member  shall  be  allowed  to 
vote  on  any  question  affecting  his  individual  interest  or  conduct. 
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XX.  Dissolution  of  the  Society. 
\&J. — ^That  no  dissolution  of  this  society  shall  take  place,  unless 
its  affairs  be  deranged,  or  its  principles  prove  inadequate  to  promote 
its  objects,  or  its  funds  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  claims  upon 
them,  or  from  any  other  such  cause,  rendering  the  dissolution  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  then  only  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  10  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  56,  sec.  26 ;  and  any  member  in  any  way 
attempting  to  promote  a  dissolution  of  the  society,  but  for  the 
causes  before  named,  shall  forfeit  all  his  monies,  benefit,  and  interest 
therein,  and  bo  forthwith  expelled  the  same. 

XXI.  New  Rules  and  Alteration  of  Rules. 
168. — No  rule  herein  contained,  or  any  rule  hereafter  to  be  made, 
by  virtue  thereof,  shall  be  altered,  rescinded,  or  repealed,  unless  pur- 
suant to  10  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  56^  sec.  9,  at  a  general  meeting,  convened 
for  that  purpose ;  nor  shall  such  new  rule  affect  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  society,  but  shall  apply  only  to  an  explanation  of 
the  present  rules,  or  to  facilitating  the  operations  of  the  society. 

XXIL  Construction  of  Rules. 
169  — That  in  the  practical  application  of  these  rules,  or  any  rules 
hereafter  to  be  made  by  virtue  thereof,  the  construction  put  upon 
them  by  the  board  of  directors  shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  That 
a  word  in  the  singular  number  shall  be  applicable  to  the  plural ;  and 
the  term  "his**  or  "lier"  shall  apply  to  a  female  as  well  as 
maie^  unless  there  be  something  in  the  subject  matter  or  context 
repugnant  to  such  construction, 

XXIII.    Manager. 

170. — ^That ,  be  appointed  the  manager  of  this  society. 

171. — That  the  manager  shall  receive  whatever  salary  the  directors 
may  think  proper,  provided  the  same  do  not  at  any  time  exceed 
£  a  year. 

172. — ^That  if  the  manager  shall  neglect  to  attend  any  meetings  of 
the  society  at  the  time  named  for  the  commencement  of  such  meeting, 
without  shewing  sufficient  cause  to  the  directors  then  present,  he 
shall  be  fined  five  shillings.    He  shall  enter  minutes  of  all  resolu- 
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tions  in  the  rough  minute  book ;  the  some  shall  be  fairly  copied 
into  another,  to  be  read  as  part  of  the  business  of  the  next  meeting  ; 
and  both  to  be  signed  by  the  chairman.  He  shall  keep  the  accounts  in 
order,  in  proper  books  to  be  provided  for  the  purpose,  shall  send  all 
circulars,  and  conduct  all  the  correspondence  of  the  society. 

XXIV.  '^Trustees, 
[*  See  page  73  for  remarks  relative  to  trustees."! 
1 73. — ^That  the  trustees  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  board  of 
directors,  but  in  no  wise  interested  in  the  funds,  effects,  or  property 
of  the  society,  and  that  they  shall  continue  in  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  board  of  directors.  That  in  case  the  trustees  first 
appointed,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  or  any  future  trustee  or  trustees 
to  be  appointed,  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  die,  or  be  desirous  of 
resigning,  or  be  discharged  from,  or  shall  become  incapable  of  acting 
in  the  trusts  in  him  or  them  reposed  by  these  rule?,  or  be  guilty  of 
any  gross  neglect  or  improper  conduct  (of  which  the  directors  shall 
be  the  only  judges),  or  shall  remove  from  ■  to  a  distance 
of  more  than  ten  miles,  or  cease  to  have  a  place  of  business  or  resi- 
dence in ,  so  that  the  performance  of  their  duties  may  become 

inconvenient  to  them,  or  that  if  a  difficulty  of  access  to  them  shall 
impede  the  business  of  the  society,  or  if  they  shall  become  bankrupt 
or  insolvent,  the  manager  shall  convene  a  special  meeting  of  the 
directors,  and  the  directors  shall  hear  and  determine  thereon,  and 
may  thereupon  remove  such  trustee  or  trustees;  (^)  and  as  often  as  any 
new  trustee  or  trustees  shall  be  elected  or  appointed,  the  trustee  or 
trustees  so  removed  shall  cease  to  be  a  trustee  or  trustees,  and  shall 
be  incapable  to  act  after  such  removal,  or  after  the  appointment  of  a 
new  trustee  or  trustees  shall  have  taken  place ;  and  after  every 
fresh  appointment  of  a  tnistee  or  trustees,  the  resolution  of  appoint- 
ment shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  directors  for  the  time 
being,  or  of  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  at  which  such  appoint- 
ment shall  be  made,  and  by  two  members  and  the  manager,  and  the 
same  shall  be  duly  entered  on  the  minutes  of  such  meeting ;  and 
the  estates,  monies,  securities,  funds,  deeds,  papers  and  property  of 
the  society  shall  at  once  become  vested  (without  any  assignment) 
in  the   continuing  and  newly  appointed  trustee   or   trustees;    or 
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should  the  trustee  or  trustees  so  resigned,  incapacitated,  or  discharged, 
be  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  no  means  of  communication  can  be  had 
with  him  or  them,  then  the  removal  of  him  or  them  by  the  board  of 
directors,  and  the  appointment  of  a  new  trustee  or  trustees  in  his  or 
thdr  stead,  shall  be  likewise  sufficient  to  vest  all  such  estates, 
monies,  securities,  funds,  deeds,  papers,  and  property  of  the  society, 
and  all  other  matters  pertaining  thereto,  in  the  continuing  and  newly 
appointed  trustee  or  trustees.  Q)  In  case  of  a  vacancy  of  office  from 
any  cause  whatever,  by  any  trustee  or  trustees  first  appointed,  or 
to  he  hereafter  appointed  by  virtue  of  these  rules,  the  appointment 
of  a  new  trustee  or  trustees  shall  be  made  at  the  next  monthly  meet- 
ing hy  the  members  then  present,  providing  a  notice  of  such  intended 
appointment  can  be  sent  to  every  member  seven  clear  days  before 
sach  meeting,  or  at  the  annual  general  meeting,  if  such  vacancy 
Ulte  place  within  fourteen  days  previous  to  the  same.  Q)  That  all 
J«ds,  writings,  and  securities  to  and  from  the  society,  shall  be  made 
and  taken  in  the  names  of  the  trustees  or  trustee  for  the  time  being,  and 
shall  he  deposited  "with  the  bankers  of  the  society,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  directors,  or  with  such  other  persons  as  they  may  deem  fit,  in  a  box 
famished  by  the  society.  And  no  document  whatever  shall  be  allowed 
to  be  removed  from  such  box,  unless  by  an  order  of  the  board, 
signed  by  at  least  three  members  thereof  then  present.  (^)  The 
*»anager  shall  furnish  to  the  trustees  an  inventory  of  the  contents  of 
^ch  box,  and  retain  a  duplicate  thereof  for  the  use  of  the  directors. 
174. — In  case  it  shall  be  necessary  or  expedient  to  bring  or  defend 
any  action,  suit,  or  prosecution,  at  law  or  in  equity,  touching  or  con- 
'^cniing  the  property  or  assets,  rights  or  claims  of  this  society,  or 
touching  or  concerning  the  breach  or  non-performance  of  any  of  the 
■rticles,  matters  and  things  herein  contained,  or  of  the  conduct  of 
*»y  member  or  officer  of  this  society,  the  same  shall  be  brought  or 
<Wended  by,  or  in  the  names  or  name  of  the  trustees  or  trustee  for 
the  time  being,  and  he,  or  they  shall  be  indemnified  from  all  loss  or 
•^ge  to  be  by  him  or  them  sustained  in  consequence  thereof;  but 
^0  such  proceedings  shall  be  taken  or  defended,  until  the  appro- 
^on  of  a  majority  of  the  directors  present  at  a  special  meeting,  to 
^ convened  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  first  had  and  obtained.  (')  The 
tnistees  for  the  time  being  may,  at  the  request  of  the  directors. 
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borrow  and  take  up  at  interest  any  sum  of  money  from  any  banker, 
or  other  person,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  procure  which  the 
trustees  may  give  their  own  personal  security,  and  they  shall  be 
indemnified  in  respect  thereof  out  of  the  future  receipts  of  the 
society.  That  the  trustees  or  trustee  for  the  time  being,  shall  do  no 
act  in  their  official  capacity,  but  by  the  written  order  of  the  board  of 
directors,  such  order  to  be  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting 
at  which  such  order  is  made,  and  to  be  attested  by  the  manager. 

175. — ^That ,  be  hereby  appointed  trustees  of 

this  society. 

XXV.    Directors  and  Trectsurer, 

1 76. — ^The  elected  directors  shall  be  shareholders,  one  third  of  whom 
shall  go  out  of  office  afber  the  first  two  years,  but  be  eligible  for  re-elec- 
tion. The  future  election  of  Directors  shall  take  place  at  the  annual 
general  meetings,  except  in  case  of  death  during  the  year,  when  any 
vacancy  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  board.  ("»)  That  if  any  director  shall 
become  bankrupt,  be  declared  insolvent,  or  resign,  his  office  shall 
become  vacant,  and  if,  during  the  year,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  up 
by  the  board,  as  in  case  of  death.  (»)  The  directors  shall  annually  ap- 
point, out  of  their  body,  a  chairman,  deputy-chainnan,  and  treasurer; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  either  chairman  or  deputy-chairman,  the  directors 
shall  appoint  a  chairman  for  the  several  meetings.  That  one  of  the 
directors  (in  rotation)  with  the  treasurer  and  manager,  shall  attend 
the  meetings  for  the  receipt  of  money,  within  the  hours  specified  in 
these  rules,  or  at  such  other  times  as  the  directors  may  think  fit. 

177. — ^The  qualification  of  a  director  shall  be  the  holding  of  at  least 
one  unadvanced  share.  *  Each  director  shall  be  paid  6#.  6</.  for  each 
attendance  at  an  ordinary  subscription  meeting ;  and  the  chairman 
shall^  in  addition,  be  allowed  5«.  extra.  (<>)That  the  Treasurer  attending 
the  receipt  of  subscriptions  shall  receive  bs,  each  time  for  his  services. 

178. — That  the  directors  may  divide  themselves  into  rotas,  or  com- 
mittees, for  the  conduct  of  the  business,  as  they  may  think  fit,  (such 

[*  Instead  of  paying  the  directors  monthly,  the  clause  may  be  thos  varied : 
''  The  members  at  an  annual  general  meeting  shall  have  power,  with  the 
advice  of  the  society's  consulting  actuary,  to  vote  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid 
to  the  directors  and  officers  for  their  past  year's  services."] 
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committees  or  rotas  to  be  open  to  the  other  members  of  the  board); 
provided,  however,  no  rota  shall  continue  longer  than  three  calendar 
months  at  one  time,  without  some  change  of  members.  That  for  the 
transaction  of  general  business,  three  elected  directors  shall  form  a 
qnorum.  The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  twice  every  month,  and  the  date 
and  place  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  from  the  minute  book, 
the  bank  book  shall  be  exhibited,  (or  in  lieu  thereof,  the  bankers' 
recdpt),  and  the  amount  deposited,  since  the  last  meeting,  declared, 
and  entered  as  the  first  minute.  The  Board  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  inspect  the  books  kept  by  the  manager ;  and  the  directors,  or 
three  of  them,  shall  have  power  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
board  at  any  time,  by  giving  two  clear  days'  notice,  and  stating  the 
object  for  which  it  is  called.  In  case  the  requisite  number  of 
directors  shall  not  attend,  the  man«ager  shall  have  power  to  adjourn 
the  meeting  to  some  other  time.  In  case  of  equality  of  votes,  the 
chairman  shall  have  an  additional  or  casting  vote.  No  director  shall 
be  present  during  the  discussion,  or  at  the  decision  of  any  question 
aflfecting  his  own  interest  or  conduct.  Any  director  failing  to 
attend  his  rotation  at  the  receipt  meetings,  or  to  procure  a  substitute, 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  28.  6d.y  or  if  he  fail  to  be  present  within  ten 
minutes  after  the  appointed  hour,  he  shall  forfeit  one  shilling. 

179. — ^That  the  Board  of  directors  shall  consist  of  trustees,  and 
of  not  less  than  six,  nor  more  than  ten,  elected  members. 

180. — ^That  the  Board  of  directors  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
a^ts  to  receive  applications  for  shares,  and  to  pay  them  such  com- 
pensation by  way  of  commission  on  all  shares  introduced  by  them 
as  the  Board  may  deem  fit. 

181. — ^That  the  following  gentlemen  be  directors  of  this  society 
for  the  ensuing  year,  with  power  to  increase  their  number  ydthin 
the  before-mentioned  limits  : — namely,  Messrs. 

XXVI.    *  Architect  and  Surveyor. 

182.— That ,  be  hereby  appointed  architect 

uid  surveyor  to  this  society. 

*[With  respect  to  a  system  of  Fines  adopted  for  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  Surveyor,  the  first  question  is,  what  right  has  the  Society  to  impose  them  ? 
The  mere  fact  of  the  rules  giving  tho  power  to  fine,  docs  not  suffice  until  the 
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183. — ^That  for  every  valnation  and  survey  of  property  withia 
three  miles  of ,  tbe  following  fees  shall  be  allowed : — 

Where  the  sum  advanced  does  not  exceed  £150,  one  guinea;  and 
above  that  sum  at  the  rate  of  \0s.  6d,  for  each  additional  £100 
borrowed.  And  if  the  distance  exceed  three  miles,  but  not  more 
than  ten  miles,  one  shilling  per  mile  (one  way  only)  extra  shall  be 
charged;  where,  however,  any  greater  distance  be  required,  such 
additional  charge  shall  be  allowed  as  shall  be>  agreed  upon  by  tbe 
board  and  the  surveyor. 

184. — In  all  cases  where  the  architect  and  surveyor  is  required  to 
supervise  the  erection  of  any  buildings  on  behalf  of  the  society,  the 
remuneration  shall  be  specially  agreed  upon  by  himself  and  the 
board. 

XXVII.    Solicitor. 

185. — That ,  be  hereby  appointed  solicitor  to  this  society. 

186. — That  the  solicitor  shall  transact  all  the  legal,  equitable,  and 
conveyancing  business  of  the  society;  and  if  any  dispute  arise  with 
reference  to  his  charges,  the  case  shall  be  referred  to  two  members  of 
the  legal  profession,  one  chosen  by  the  board  or  member  interested, 
and  the  other  by  the  solicitor ;  such  referees,  before  proceeding  to 
arbitrate,  to  appoint  an  umpire,  in  case  they  should  disagree ;  the 
award  of  such  arbitrators  or  umpire  to  be  final  and  conclusive. 

XXVIII.  Removal  of  Officers, 
187. — That  neither  the  solicitor,  surveyor,  consulting  actuary,  nor 
manager  be  removed  from  their  respective  ofl&ces,  except  for  miscon- 
duct or  inability;  and  then  only  by  a  majority  of  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  members  present  at  a  meeting  specially  convened  for  that 
purpose,  and  who,  in  case  of  a  removal  or  resignation  of  such  officers, 

party  to  be  fined  has  consented  to  be  bound  by  them.  The  appointment  of  the 
Surveyor  should  therefore  be  made  in  writing,  and  be  expressed  to  be  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  rules  of  the  Society ;  and  he  should  be  required  to  accept 
the  appointment  on  the  same  terms.  Under  such  an  appointment  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  fines.  Without  it,  or  some  implied  agreement 
to  be  bound  by  the  rules  on  the  part  of  the  Surveyor,  the  Society  could  not 
legally  impose  or  enforce  them. —  Thompson,  on  the  Law  of  Benefit  Building 
Societies,'] 
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shall  authorise  tbe  directors  to  proceed  to  elect  other  and  fit  persons 
in  his  or  their  stead. 


XXIX.  Indemnity  to  Officers, 
188, — ^That  the  tnistees,  directors,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  so- 
ciety shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  indemnified  and  saved  harmless  out  of 
its  funds  and  property,  from  and  against  all  losses,  costs,  charges, 
damages  and  expenses,  which  they  may  incur  or  be  put  unto,  in  or 
about  the  execution  of  their  respective  offices,  trusts,  and  services ; 
and  none  of  them  shall  be  answerable  for  any  act  or  default  of  any 
other  of  them,  or  for  the  insufficiency  or  deficiency  in  the  title  or 
otherwise  of  any  security  whatsoever  which  shall  be  taken  for  the 
repayment  of  any  advance,  unless  the  loss,  arising  by  such  means, 
shall  happen  through  their  own  neglect  or  default ;  nor  shall  they 
be  liable  for  any  banker,  broker,  or  other  person  with  whom  the 
trust  monies  shall  from  time  be  deposited  for  safe  custody,  invest- 
ment, or  otherwise,  nor  for  any  involuntary  loss,  misfortune,  or 
damage  whatsoever,  which  may  happen  in  the  execution  of  their 
respective  offices,  services,  or  trusts,  or  in  relation  thereto. 

>  Members. 
Manager 


SCHEDULE    OF    FOKMS. 


189. To  the  Manager  of  the Benefit  Building  Society. 

SiB,— I  send  you  the  following  particulars  of  certain  premises  which  I  am 
desirous  of  purchasing,  according  to  Rule  IV.,  page  6. 

Name 

Address 


No.  of  Certificate 
Date 


Situation  and  extent  of  property,  number  of  rooms,  extent  of  garden,  4  c. 

Is  the  property  freehold  or  leasehold  ? 

If  leasehold,  the  number  of  years  unexpired  ? 

If  original  lease,  imderlease,  or  assignment  of  lease  ? 

Ground  rent  per  annum  ? 
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When  payable  ? 

To  whom,  name  and  address  ? 

Taxes,  rates,  &c.,  their  amonnt  respectively  ? 

Does  the  tenant  or  landlord  pay  the  rates  and  taxes  ? 

Insurance,  date  of  payment,  name  of  office  ? 

Gross  rental  per  annum  ? 

If  unoccupied,  what  is  the  fair  rent  ? 

Is  the  rental  paid  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  or  held  on  lease  ? 

Amount  of  advance  required  ? 

Is  the  property  subject  to  prior  mortgage  ? 

If  so,  to  what  amount  ? 

Is  the  applicant  solvent  ?     Ever  been  bankrupt  ? 

Is  the  applicant  free  from  any  judgment   or  other  encumbrance  likely  to 

eiFect  his  real  estate  ? 
Is  the  title  good  of  such  premises  t 
Have  any  of  the  covenants  in  the  lease  been  violated  ? 

B 

To  the  Manager  of  the ■  Benefit  Building  Society. 

Sib, — I  send  you  the  following  particulars  of  certain  buildings  which  I  am 
desirous  of  erecting. 

Name  ____^ 

Address  ^_^___  


No.  of  Certificate 
Date 


Description  of  building,  to  be  accompanied  with  plans. 
Where  to  build? 
Leasehold  or  freehold  ? 
Ground  rent  per  annum  ? 
Covenants  of  lease  ? 
Amount  required  ? 

By  what  instalments,  and  how  often  ? 

Has  the  applicant  ever  been  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  or  has  he  any  encumbrance 
registered  so  as  to  afi^ect  his  estate  ? 

C 

To  the  Manager  of  the Benefit  Building  Society. 

SiE, — I  send  you  the  following  particulars  of  freehold  land  which  I  am 
desirous  of  purchasing. 

Name  ^____ 


Address 

No.  of  Certificate 
Date  
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Description  and  extent  of  property. 
Where  situate, — parish,  county,  &c.  ? 
The  value  per  annum  ? 
By  whom  is  the  land  held  ? 
To  what  use  is  the  land  to  be  applied  by  applicant  ? 

D 
Receipt  to  be  endorsed  on  mortgage  security. 
We,   the   undersigned,   the  trustees  for  the  time  being  of  the  within- 
mentioned  Benefit  Building  Society,  do  hereby  acknowledge 

to  have  received  of  and  from  the  within-named his  heirs,  executors, 

administrators,  and  assigns,  all  monies  intended  to  be  secured  by  the  within 
written  deed. 

As  witness  our  hands  this day  of 18 — . 

E 
Form  of  transfer. 

I, ,  one  of  the  members  of  the  — -^—  Benefit 

Building  Society,  in  consideration  of  ■  paid  to  me  by ,  do 

hereby  assign  and  transfer ,  to  the  said  » ,  his  (or  her) 

executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  subject  to  the  payments,  rules,  and 

regulations,  prescribed  by  the  society.    And  I, ,  sanctioned  by 

the  board  of  <Urectors,  do  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  said  share  (or  shares) 
subject  to  the  same  payments,  rules,  and  reg^ulations. 

As  witness  our  hands  and  seals,  this  —  day  of 18 — . 

Barrister's  certificate. 
190. — I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  rules  are  in  conformity  to  law,  and 
with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  6  and  7  Wm.  IV.,  cap.  32. 


The  Barrister-at-LAW  appointed  to  certify 

rules  of  savings*  banks. 
London,  24th  Juno  1848. 
Copy  kept,  pursuant  to  9  and  10  Vict,  cap.  27,  sec.  12. 


Actuary's  certificate, 

191. — I  hereby  certify  that  the  rules  and  rates  of  the 

Permanent  Benefit  Building  Society  are  founded  upon  equitable  and  sound 
principles,  and  may  safely  be  adopted  for  its  use. 


Actuary. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


ON  LIFE  OR    FIDELITY  ASSURANCE   APPLIED   TO 
BENEFIT  BUILDING   SOCIETIES. 


SECTION   I. 

As  regards  Borrowing  Members. 

Art.  192. — There  remains  one  circumstance  in  connexion 
with  the  operations  of  Building  Societies,  which  more  particu- 
larly deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  those  members,  who 
have  borrowed  money  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  house 
or  other  property.  It  has  been  explained  that,  when  an 
advance  is  obtained  by  a  member,  a  mortgage  of  the  property 
purchased  with  it  is  given  by  him  to  the  society,  for  a  specified 
number  of  years,  as  securit}'  for  his  making,  during  that  time, 
certain  fixed  periodic  payments,  by  which  the  loan  is  to  be 
repaid  with  interest. 

If  the  borrower  survive  the  term  of  his  mortgage  and 
complete  the  redemption  of  his  property,  he  will,  in  most 
cases,  have  thus  secured  an  unincumbered  provision  for  his 
family,  and  all  is  well.  But  if  he  die  before  this  satisfactory 
result  is  attained,  unless  his  successors  can  continue  the  re- 
demption payments,  for  whatever  number  of  years  remain  in 
the  agreement,  the  Building  Society  is  under  the  necessity  of 
foreclosing  the  mortgage  and  reselling  the  property,  in  order 
to  recover  the  remainder  of  the  debt.  The  late  borrower's 
family,  consequently,  find  themselves  suddenly  deprived  of  a 
provision  on  which  they  had  calculated ;  and  whatever  sum 
they  may  recover  from  the  sale  of  the  house,  after  complete 
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payment  of  the  society's  claims,  it  would,  under  such  circum- 
stances, be  but  small  in  comparison  with  the  advantage,  which 
had  naturally  been  expected  by  them  before  his  death. 

This  difficulty  in  the  position  of  the  borrower  can  only  be 
surmounted  by  the  application  of  Life  Assurance,  which  alone 
affords  the  certainty  of  monetary  payments  adapted  to  the 
contingencies  of  human  life.  It  is  exactly  one  of  the  cases 
that  Life  Assurance  is  specially  prepared  to  meet.  The  con- 
tingency to  be  provided  against  being : — the  chance  of  a  given 
life  dying  before  the  expiration  of  a  given  number  of  years. 

Were  the  borrower's  debt  to  remain  undiminished  until  the 
end  of  the  specified  time,  and  were  that  time  a  Jixed  number 
of  years,  then  by  taking  out  an  ordinary  Temporary  policy  on 
his  life  for  that  period,  equal  to  the  amount  of  his  debt,  he 
would  secure  the  necessary  sum  payable  to  his  family  in  the 
event  of  his  decease  at  any  intermediate  time.  But,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  claim  on  the  property  diminishing  every  year, 
and  in  fact  every  month,  the  policy  can,  at  the  option  of  the 
assured,  be  made  of  such  a  kind  as  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
decrease,  in  various  ways  more  advantageous  to  him,  and 
suited  to  each  particular  case. 

To  persons  unacquainted  with  life  assurance  transactions, 
it  may  be  explained  that  policies  are  generally  denominated 
iohole-life  or  temporary.  If  the  policy  be  effected  for  the 
whole  of  Ufcy  the  assurer  pays,  during  that  time,  a  certain 
annual  premium,  varying  with  his  age  at  entry,  in  considera- 
tion of  which  the  company  undertakes  to  pay  the  amount 
assured,  whenever  his  death  takes  place;  so  that,  some  day  or 
other,  his  family  are  sure  to  be  thus  benefited.  In  temporary 
policies,  the  society  merely  guarantees  the  payment  of  the 
amount  assured,  provided  the  assurer  die  within  the  number 
of  years  for  which  it  is  taken  out.  As,  however,  the  risk  of 
the  assurance  company  from  the  chance  of  such  an  event  is, 
for  most  ages,  considerably  less  than  in  whole  life  policies,  the 
temporary  annual   payments   are   also  considerably  smaller. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  person  assured  survive  the 
period  for  which  the  assurance  was  effected,  he  receives  from 
it  no  further  benefit  beyond  the  satisfaction  which  he  may 
have  experienced  during  the  past,  arising  from  the  certainty 
that  his  family  has  been  completely  protected  during  the  then 
existing  chance  of  loss. 

Before  examining  the  various  modes  of  assurance  which 
have  lately  been  suggested,  we  may  remind  the  reader  that,  in 
the  preceding  sections  of  this  work,  it  has  been  explained ^ 
that  in  most  terminating  societies  there  exists  considerable 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  directors  to  allow  the 
redemption  of  mortgages,  from  the  great  inconvenience  which 
arises  in  the  latter  years  of  a  society,  if  a  sum  of  money  be 
returned  on  its  hands,  for  which  a  re-investment  may  not  be 
easily  found.  If,  therefore,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
a  borrower,  or  from  any  other  cause,  a  redemption  be  per- 
mitted, it  is  required  to  be  on  such  terms  as  will  secure  the 
association  from  loss;  and  tlie  amount  which,  according  to  the 
rules  of  compound  interest,  would  be  considered  a  fair  com- 
position for  the  remainder  of  the  debt  of  a  deceased  borrow- 
ing member,  might  not  always  be  accepted  as  sufficient  by 
the  directors,  who  would  have  to  take  into  account  the  loss  of 
interest  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  absence  of  re-investment 
for  the  money  returned ;  which  loss,  if  not  obviated,  must 
prevent  the  realisation  of  the  results  anticipated  in  their  fun- 
damental calculations. 

This  practical  difficulty,  among  others,  renders  it  impossible 
for  a  borrower  to  know,  beforehand,  the  precise  sum,  which 
might  be  required  from  his  family,  after  his  death,  for  the 
redemption  of  his  mortgage ;  although,  of  course,  he  would  be 
justified  in  expecting  that  it  would  be  less  than  the  amount 
originally  borrowed.  Again,  another  obstacle  to  the  accurate 
determination  of  a  borrower's  liabilities  arises  from  a  cir- 
cumstance peculiar  to  the  mortgages  effected  in  terminating 
societies,  caused,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  by  the  special 
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provision,  that  the  payments  of  the  members  shall  not  ter- 
minate, until  the  promised  amount  of  each  of  the  unadvanced 
shares  held  by  non-borrowing  members  has  been  realised ; 
and  that,  if  from  any  cause  there  exist  a  deficiency  in  the 
accumulated  funds  of  the  association  at  the  end  of  the  specified 
term  of  its  existence,  all  the  subscribers,  borrowers  as  well  as 
non-borrowers,  shall  continue  to  make  their  payments,  and 
the  mortgages  on  property  shall  remain  in  force,  for  the 
necessary  additional  time,  of  which  the  duration  cannot  be 
calculated  until  the  deficiency  is  discovered. 

In  permanent  societies^  these  obstacles  to  the  ready  appli- 
cation of  life  assurance  do  not  exist,  as  they  are  free  from 
the  practical  objections  above  quoted  ;  and  in  some  instances 
also  of  the  terminating  societies,  where  they  are  formed  on 
accurate  and  sound  principles,  arrangements  can  be  made,  by 
which  a  borrower  may  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  offered 
by  life  assurance.  In  the  present  confused  state  of  the  affairs 
of  most  of  the  existing  associations  of  this  kind,  it  is  impos- 
sible, of  course,  to  offer  any  advice  on  the  subject,  which  can 
meet  each  individual  case ;  but  attention  may  be  drawn  to 
several  plans  prepared  by  some  of  the  well-established  assur- 
ance companies. 

These  plans  appear  to  be  of  two  kinds : — either  the  policy 
secures  a  single  sum  of  money,  to  be  paid  at  the  death  of  the 
assured,  and  sufficient  to  clear  off  the  debt;  or  the  assurance 
company  undertakes  to  continue  the  suhscriptions  of  the  bor- 
rower after  his  decease,  until  the  period  of  the  expiration  of 
his  mortgage. 

In  the  first  plan,  three  varieties  of  policy  are  suggested: — 
First,  that  the  borrower,  if  he  can  afford  it,  should  effect 
an  assurance,  equal  to  the  amount  of  his  loan,  by  a  whole  life 
policy.  He  thus,  not  only  makes  his  family  secure  during 
the  period  over  which  his  mortgage  to  the  society  extends, 
but,  in  the  event  of  his  surviving,  also  creates  a  further  pro- 
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vision  for  them,  payable  at  whatever  subsequent  time  his 
death  may  occur.  This  plan  is  undoubtedly  the  most  advan- 
tageous for  his  family,  but  it  is  generally  found  too  expensive, 
as  the  borrower,  in  most  cases,  finds  it  nearly  as  much  as  he 
can  manage,  with  his  limited  means,  to  pay  his  share  sub- 
scriptions. The  Half-premium  system  for  seven  years  might 
be  useful,  by  which  only  half  the  whole  rates  are  charged  for 
that  terra,  the  remainder  standing  over  as  a  small  debt  upon 
the  policy. 

Secondly, — It  is  proposed  that  he  should  effect  a  temporary 
policy  on  his  life,  which  shall  commence  at  the  time  he 
obtains  the  advance,  and  be  equal  to  the  amount  thereof. 
The  term  of  its  existence  also  to  be  equal  to  (or  perhaps,  if 
thought  safer,  a  few  months  longer  than)  the  number  of  years 
over  which  the  mortgage  is  expected  to  continue.  It  is  then 
arranged,  that  at  the  end  of  each  year  the  assurance  company 
should  allow  him  to  diminish  the  amount  of  his  policy,  by 
a  sum  equal  to  the  diminution  effected  in  his  debt  to  the 
Building  Society,  during  each  pa^t  year ;  thus  maintaining  it, 
nevertheless,  large  enough  to  meet  its  pui-pose  during  each 
coming  jeBir,  By  this  arrangement  the  annual  payments 
would  of  course  receive  a  corresponding  diminution,  and  the 
amounts,  by  which  the  policy  is  to  be  reduced  from  time  to 
time,  would  be  left  undetermined,  and  at  the  will  of  the 
assured,  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  his  ascertaining, 
beforehand,  the  sum  which  might  be  required,  in  the  course 
of  the  society's  existence,  to  pay  off  the  remainder  of  his  loan 
in  the  event  of  his  death  ;  and,  although  the  extent  of  his 
debt  at  the  close  of  each  year,  depends  on  practical  contin- 
gencies,  undeterminable  by  theory,  yet  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  assurer  to  ascertain  the  correct  amount,  relatively  with 
the  actual  circumstances  of  a  Building  Society,  by  applying 
annually  to  the  manager ;  moreover,  as  the  rates  of  premium, 
on  policies  of  this  kind,  diminish  every  year,  they  become 
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rapidly  very  small,  and  appear  to  be  within  the  reach  even  of 
persons  of  very  limited  incomes. 

193. — TTiirdly. — Some  Life  Assurance  Societies  have  of- 
fered to  issue  temporary  policies^  diminishing  by  an  unvarying 
fixed  amount  every  year ;  the  rates  of  premium  decreasing 
accordingly. 

For  example: — Suppose  that  in  a  10-years  Building  Society 
a  member  has  borrowed  £300, — he  is  recommended  to  effect 
a  temporary  policy  for  £300,  for  the  period  of  10  years, 
diminishing  by  the  fixed  reduction  of  £30  a  year. 

This  plan,  however  accurate  in  principle  as  a  mere  life-as- 
surance question,  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  the  case  of  mortgages 
from  Building  Societies,  whether  examined  theoretically  or  in 
its  practical  bearings :  for  the  policy,  during  more  than  half 
the  period  of  its  existence,  would  be  insufficient  to  cover 
the  debt. 

When  it  was  first  put  forth,  two  or  three  years  ago,  by  the 
life  assurance  companies  alluded  to,  its  unsoimdness  was  very 
ably  proved  by  some  of  the  periodicals  which  treat  of  these 
subjects,  although  not  with  the  complete  success  of  causing 
the  directors  to  suspend  its  detrimental  action.  As,  however, 
the  subject  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  on  account  of  the 
loss  and  future  injury  entailed  on  persons,  who  may  be  tempted 
to  assure  from  the  simple  form  and  apparent  cheapness  of 
the  policies,  we  shall  here  examine  it  by  an  example : — 

A  man  borrows  £300  from  a  Building  Society  which  is 
expected  to  terminate  in  10  years,  and  whose  shares  are 
f  120  each, — for  this  loan  he  requires  5  shares,  supposing  the 
present  value  of  each  share  to  be  £60,  and  he  has  to  pay  a 
monthly  subscription  of  five  times  14*.,  or  SL  10*.,  in  all  £42 
a  year.  To  secure  the  family  of  the  borrower  from  liability, 
in  case  of  his  death  before  the  expiration  of  the  ten  years, 
the  assurance  society  recommends  him  to  effect  a  temporary 
policy  of  assurance  for  ten  years  on  his  life,  according  to  a 
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scale  given  in  their  prospectus.     By  this  scale  the  amount  of 
the  policy  is  diminished  £10  per  cent,  every  year,  so  that — 

If  the  borrower  died  between  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  1st  year,  the  policy  would  secure  the 
payment  of £300 

If  he  died  between  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
2nd  year,  the  sum  payable  would  be 270 

Within  the  3rd  year    240 

4th  year  210 

And  so  on,  diminishing  £10  p^r  cent,  annually — the  diminu- 
tions in  the  policy  taking  place  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

To  this  circumstance  attention  must  be  given,  as  the  object 
of  these  remarks  is  to  prove,  that  the  amount  so  secured,  pay- 
able in  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  borrower,  is  not  sufficient, 
the  fixed  diminution  in  the  amount  of  the  policy  being  too 
great  during  the  first  half  of  the  years  of  existence  of  the 
policy  and  the  debt  to  the  building  society.  It  has  been 
explained  in  Chapter  III.,  that  the  rate  of  interest  involved 
in  the  calculations  of  a  building  society  such  as  this,  is  7  per 
cent.,  so  that  the  current  account  of  the  borrower  relative  to 
the  society  will  stand  thus  : — 

First  y^ar— Principal  or  debt    £300    0    0 

Interest  at  7  per  cent 21     0    0 

Total    321     0    0 

Deduct  paid 42    0    0 

Leaving  a  balance  due  at  the  end  of  the  

Istyear    279    0    0 

Second  year. — Interest  19  10    0 

Total    298  10    0 

Deduct  paid 42    0    0 


Balance  of  debt  at  the  end  of  2nd  year. . .  £256  10    0 
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And  SO  on,  year  by  year^  the  balance  due  can  be  annually 
ascertained*  The  fact  of  the  payments  being  monthly  instead 
of  annual  will  not  materially  affect  the  results. 

Now,  if  the  amount  of  the  debt  at  the  end  of  each  year  be 
compared  with  the  corresponding  remaining  amount  of  the 
policy,  it  is  seen  that,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  former 
amounts  to  £279,  while  the  latter  is  only  £270,  being  too 
small  by  £9  to  meet  the  debt.  Similarly  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  the  policy  is  deficient  by  16/.  \0s.  0(2.,  and  so  on 
during  more  than  the  first  half  of  the  debt ;  hence,  although 
as  far  as  the  assurance  companies  are  concerned,  policies  may 
be  safely  granted,  decreasing  every  year  by  the  same  fixed 
sum,  yet  they  are  evidently  inapplicable  to  the  case  of  the 
borrowing  member  of  a  building  society,  who  ought  himself 
to  have  the  power  of  determining,  year  by  year,  the  amount 
by  which  his  policy  is  to  be  diminished. 


194'. — ^The  Second  System  of  life  assurance  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  a  borrower  in  a  Building  Society,  by  which,  in 
the  event  of  hie  deaths  the  Assurance  Company  takes  his  place ^ 
and  continues  his  monthly  subscriptions^  we  suggested  in  con- 
sequence of  the  strong  objections  which  exist  to  the  effecting 
of  life  policies  for  single  sums  of  money,  from  the  practical 
difficulties,  that  constantly  arise,  in  the  equitable  adjustment 
of  the  remaining  amount,  which  the  Building  Societies  are 
entitled  to  claim  in  repayment  of  a  debt. 

In  the  policy  recommended  in  their  stead,  the  assurance 
office  undertakes,  in  consideration  of  a  fixed  diminishing ^  (or, 
under  certain  conditions,  equaly)  annual  premium,  paid  to  it  by 
the  borrower,  to  continue,  from  the  time  of  his  decease,  the 
monthly  subscriptions  for  which  the  house  or  property  is  liable, 
until  the  mortgage  is  cleared  off.  The  term  of  the  annuity  is 
taken  as  ending  with  the  year,  in  which  the  society  (if  termi- 
nating) is  expected  to  close,  or  for  a  few  years  longer.     This 
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plan,  which  has  been  adopted  under  the  name  of  the  "  Gua- 
rantee temporary  annuity  poUcyy'  appears  to  offer  additional 
security  to  the  Benefit  Building  Society,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  renders  the  family  of  the  borrower  entirely  free  from 
liability  or  trouble  of  any  kind. 

To  illustrate  the  application  of  the  diminishing  payment, 
we  will  take  the  same  example  as  before : — Suppose  a  person 
aged  30  borrows,  in  order  to  purchase  a  house,  £300  at  the 
commencement  of  a  Building  Society,  which  is  calculated  to 
close  in  10  years,  and  whose  shares  are  £1^.  He  requires 
for  this  loan  5  shares,  and  has  to  make  during  the  10  years 
an  annual  payment  of  £42. 

Now,  if  the  borrower  die  before  the  10  years  are  expired, 
the  house  is  liable  to  be  seized  for  the  remainder  of  the 
mortgage  unpaid,  unless  his  family  can  continue  the  monthly 
instalments, — but  if  he  effect,  at  the  same  time  with  his  loan, 
a  guarantee  temporary  annuity  policy  on  his  own  life  for  10 
years,  securing  the  annuity  of  £42  a  year,  or  SI.  10*.  monthly, 
payable  in  case  of  his  death,  from  that  event  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  10  years,  his  family  is  rendered  free  from  any 
liability  by  a  comparatively  small  annual  outlay,  which  at  his 
age  30  is  as  follows :  viz. 

1st  year's  payment £5  0  0 

2nd  „  4  7  1 

3rd  „  3  19  2 

4th  „  3  10  5 

5th  „  3  1  8 

6th  „  2  12  1 

7th  „  2  2  11 

8th  „  1  12  6 

9th  „  1  2  1 

10th  „  0  11  3 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  if,  for  example,  the  party  die  in 
the  4th  year,  he  will  have  purchased  an  annuity  of  £42  a  year 
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for  the  6  remaining  years,  by  four  payments  amounting  to 
16/.  les.  8d. 

It  is  evident  the  principle  of  such  assurances  is  the  same 
whether  the  payments  of  the  Building  Society  are  10^.  a 
month  during  fourteen  years,  or  any  other  amount ;  and  it 
matters  not  whether  the  loan  be  effected  at  the  commencement, 
or  in  any  other  year  of  the  existence  of  a  Building  Society. 
All  that  the  borrower  has  to  consider  is  the  amount  of  his 
annual  payment,  and  the  number  of  years  he  expects  they 
will  run  over :  with  these  facts  he  can  ascertain  what  premium 
and  what  amount  of  policy  will  suit  his  purpose. 

195. — The  principle  of  making  the  annual  premiums  dimin- 
iih  annually  with  the  risk,  to  which  the  assurance  company  is 
exposed,  is  obviously  the  correct  one,  and  it  has  been  since 
widely  adopted ;  but,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
industrious  classes,  the  policy  is  frequently  desired  at  an  aver^ 
age  equal  premium,  so  as  to  lessen  the  heavy  expense  at  first. 
This,  without  some  limiting  condition,  is  disadvantageous  to 
the  office,  and  yet  it  has  lately  been  undertaken  by  some 
assurance  companies.  For  instance :  one  of  the  prospectuses 
states  that  a  reversionary  temporary  annuity  of  £10  will  be 
guaranteed,  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  person  aged  30  before 
the  end  of  10  years,  in  consideration  of  the  equal  annual 
premium  of  13*.  lOd.  a  year,  and  that  at  the  age  of  35  the 
same  annuity,  for  5  years,  may  be  obtained  for  8*.  a  year. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  point  out  the  error  of  such  an 
anrangement.  In  charging  the  same  annual  payment  through- 
out the  duration  of  a  diminishing  risk,  the  office  is  virtually 
substituting  for  payments,  wliich  ought  to  diminish  year  by 
year,  their  average  amount.  Thus,  by  the  rates  above  given, 
the  borrower  aged  30,  might  assure  the  reversionary  temporary 
annuity  of  £42  a  year  for  10  years  by  an  invariable  annual 
premium  of  21,  18*.  2d.  payable  throughout  the  term  of  the 
assurance.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  during  the^r*^  half 
of  the  existence  of  the  policy,  or  the  first  five  years,  the  office 
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is  receiving  a  premium  much  too  small,  to  be  in  proportion 
with  the  risk  incurred  (which  can  be  seen  by  comparing  it 
with  the  rates  in  the  example  before  given  of  diminishing 
premiums),  and  during  the  second  half  of  the  period,  the 
converse  takes  place. 

If  the  assured  then  die  in  the  first  half,  the  life  office  must 
experience  a  serious  loss,  since  it  will  have  to  pay  an  annuity 
for  the  remaining  number  of  years,  towards  which  it  will 
not  have  received  an  adequate  amount  of  premium.  And  if 
he  survive  the  first  half  of  the  period,  it  is  clear  that  a  direct 
incentive  is  offered  to  him  at  once  to  drop  his  assurance^ 
because  the  premium  he  would  have  still  to  pay  exceeds  the 
advantage  yet  offered  by  the  policy  in  case  he  should  die 
during  the  remaining  lialf  of  its  existence ;  for,  in  the  re- 
maining 5  years  the  annual  premimn  securing  £42  a  year  is 
still  2L  18^.  itd.  But  the  same  prospectus  which  we  have 
quoted  above  states,  that  at  35  (his  then  age  when  5  years 
have  elapsed)  a  reversionary  annuity  of  £10,  can  be  purchased 
for  8*.  a  year,  or  the  borrower  can  take  out  a  new  policy, 
securing  £42  a  year  for  5  years,  by  an  annual  payment  of 
1/.  \Ss.  8d.  In  other  words,  supposing  the  borrower  survive 
thejirst  five  years,  he  would  find  that  by  dropping  his  old 
policy,  and  taking  out  a  new  one,  he  could  effect  an  annual 
saving  of  1 1.  4«.  6d. ;  a  matter  of  some  consideration  to  persons 
whose  means  are  limited. 

Hence,  the  plan  of  an  unvarying  annual  premium  during 
several  years  exposes  the  society  to  loss,  and  then  holds  out 
an  inducement  to  the  assurer  to  abandon  his  policy,  as  he  may 
effect  another  at  rates  considerably  reduced  for  the  remaining 
term  of  his  mortgage,  a  circumstance  which  it  would  be  idle 
to  expect  him  to  overlook. 

196. — The  simplest  mode  that  we  can  suggest  of  obviating 
this  practical  diflSculty  would  be  to  charge  for  the  first  year  a 
larger  premium,  than  for  the  remainder  of  the  term : — Such 
as  two  years'  payments  to  be  made  in  advance  on  taking  out  a 
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pdicy.  For  example:  The  first  pajrment  would  be  5/.  16*.  6d. 
and  the  8  remaining  premiums  each  21.  18*.  4J.  The  policy 
being  still  for  10  years. 

197. — In  preparing  tables  on  the  above  system  for  the  assur- 
ance of  a  diminishing  risk,  it  has  perhaps  been  imagined  that, 
because  the  analytical  investigation  produced  a  correct  mathe- 
matical formula,  by  which  the  premiums  could  be  calculated, 
it  would  still  be  sound  if  applied  to  practical  purposes.  Such 
is  far  from  being  the  case  in  this  instance,  or,  indeed,  in  many 
others  of  a  similar  kind ;  and  a  neglect  of  sufficient  examina- 
tion of  the  effect  of  practice  applied  to  theory  is  probably  the 
cause  of  the  many  unsound  features  of  Life  Assurance,  which, 
from  time  to  time,  are  met  with  in  the  prospectuses  of 
different  companies. 


Section  2. 
Life  Assurance  applied  to  Invesiers. 

198. — The  preceding  plans  of  life  assurance  have  all  had  refe- 
rence only  to  the  requirements  of  jBorrower*  in  Benefit  Building 
societies.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  application 
can,  however,  be  extended  in  a  most  beneficial  manner  to  the 
Investers  or  non-borrowers,  in  such  associations  as  are  formed 
on  the  permanent  principle  suggested  in  Chapter  IV,  accord- 
ing to  which  an  invester  pays  a  certain  monthly  subscription 
for  a  given  number  of  years,  and,  at  the  end  thereof j  receives 
the  amount  of  the  shares  he  holds. 

If  he  die  previously,  his  family  are  entitled  to  claim  from 
the  building  society  merely  the  amount  of  his  past  subscrip- 
tions and  whatever  interest  may  be  due  upon  them,  according 
to  the  regulations  usually  contained  in  the  rules. 

Now  it  is  possible,  supposing  the  shareholder  to  be  an 
insurable  life,  to  make  his  shares  payable  in  full,  at  the  end 
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of  the  specified  term  of  years  if  he  is  alive,  or  sooner  to  Lis 
family,  in  the  event  of  his  previous  death.  In  the  specimen 
of  a  permanent  society  given  in  Chapter  IV,  it  is  stated,  that 
by  the  payment  of  13  shillings  monthly  for  10  years,  an  in- 
vester  can  realise  a  share  of  £100  to  be  received  at  the  end  of 
that  time.  If  the  principle  of  temporary  life  assurance  be 
applied,  which  can  be  done  with  safety  in  a  permanent  Benefit 
Building  society,  the  members  of  which  increase  in  number 
every  year,  it  is  found  that,  in  consideration  of  a  mere  trifle 
extra  per  month  (at  some  ages  even  less  than  one  shilling  per 
cent.)  in  addition  to  the  13  shillings,  the  Building  society 
itself  would  be  able  to  undertake  to  pay  at  once  to  the  family 
of  a  non-borrowing  member  his  share  in  full,  should  he  die 
before  the  10  years  have  expired.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  be  a  most  important  boon  to  the  industrious  classes, 
whose  families  sufier  greatly  from  the  pecuniary  loss  occa- 
sioned by  their  unexpected  death.  And  by  a  careful  medical 
examination  of  the  parties  proposing  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  privilege,  and  by  a  resolute  rejection  of  all  objectionable 
lives,  the  society  might  with  great  safety  undertake  the  risk 
of  a  member  d}nng  in  the  space  of  10  years,  or  a  similar 
short  term. 

199. — In  the  presence  of  the  existing  Act  of  Parliament  re- 
specting these  associations,  by  which  their  action  is  much  re- 
stricted, and  in  the  absence  of  all  superintendence  on  the  part 
of  government  over  their  financial  and  general  operations,  the 
plan  above  suggested  cannot  be  adopted;  nor  would  it  be 
prudent  to  do  so,  even  if  the  act  permitted  this  or  other 
modifications  in  their  system,  until  some  regulations  are 
enforced  to  act  as  a  check  to  the  practical  errors,  which  daily 
arise  in  the  working  of  many  of  these  societies.  But  it  is 
probable  that  a  permanent  Benefit  Building  society  of 
unexceptionable  respectability  might  secure  the  co-operation 
of  a  Life  assurance  office,  which  would  undertake  the  risk. 
In  any  case,  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  that,  if  ever  the  other 
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objections  and  deficiencies  in  the  Act  undergo  revision,  some 
step  will  be  taken  for  introducing,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
into  their  operations  the  important  benefits  of  Life  assurance. 
Should  that  be  done,  to  make  the  application  equitable,  the  sys- 
tem of  Life  assurance  adopted  by  the  Building  society  should 
be  strictly  mutual;  otherwise,  the  limited  membership  of  the 
subscribers,  in  a  permanent  association,  would  deprive  them 
of  a  fair  participation  in  the  Profits,  which  would  probably 
accrue  to  the  later  members.  There  would  arise  no  unneces- 
sary risk  therefrom,  any  more  than  in  an  ordinary  Mutual  Life 
oflSce ;  and  even  the  extra  risk  contingent  upon  the  first  few 
years  might  easily  be  averted  by  the  purchase,  at  a  small  per 
centage,  of  the  Temporary  protection  of  an  established  com- 
pany. In  general  the  mutual  principle  is  also  recommended,  be- 
cause it  must  be  considered  as  combining  all  that  was  wanting 
to  make  Life  Assurance  perfect ;  inasmuch  as  it  removes  the 
only  selfish  objection  to  which  that  beneficent  invention  of 
science  was  formerly  open  :  viz.y  that  those,  who  live^  pay  for 
those  who  die  beforehand ;  since  the  periodical  allotments  of 
Bonus,  if  calculated  upon  safe  principles,  tend  continually  to 
restore  the  balance  of  advantage  to  those  members,  who 
survive  each  division  of  Profits. 


Building  Society  shares  as  security  for  Fidelity  in  situations  of  Trust, 

200. — Instead  of  making  the  shares  payable  at  death,  in  the  event  of  a 
member's  dying  before  the  completion  of  his  subscriptions,  another  valuable 
modification  might  be  introduced. 

In  consideration  of  a  small  extra  payment  beyond  the  monthly  share  sub- 
scriptions, the  members  of  the  Building  society  might  mutually  guarantee  the 
fidelity  of  each  other,  if  employed  in  situations  where  such  security  were 
required.  Provided  always,  that,  previously  to  affording  such  a  guarantee  to 
a  member,  due  care  were  taken  to  make  strict  enquiry  respecting  his  past  and 
present  character. 

The  rates  of  contribution  for  Fidelity  assurance  may  be  ascertained  from 
statistical  data,  which  can  be  rendered  as  complete  as  tiie  corresponding  data 
representing  the  laws  of  mortality ;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  payments  of  a 
member  might  be  so  combined,  that  the  amount  of  a  share  could  be  made 
payable,  at  the  end  of  the  given  number  of  years,  to  himself  or  his  family,  if 
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he  continiied  honest ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  might  be  made  payable  to  his ' 
employer  for  the  time  being,  in  case  he  should,  in  the  mean  time,  commit  a 
breach  of  trust ;  in  which  latter  case  he  himself  would  forfeit  all  claim  upon 
the  society. 

201. — Guarantee  societies  have  been  established  within  the  last  few  years 
solely  to  obviate  the  defects  of  suretyship  by  private  bondsmen,  a  practice 
which  was  found  to  be  attended  with  various  inconveniences  and  objections; — 
instances  having  constantly  occurred  in  which  persons  of  great  respectability 
were  obliged  to  forego  excellent  situations,  from  either  the  great  difficulty  of 
obtaining  security,  or  a  repugnance  to  place  their  relatives  or  friends  under 
the  obligations  involved  therein.  A  Fidelity  society,  commonly  called  a  Gua- 
rantee society,  undertakes,  on  the  annual  payment  of  a  small  sum,  to  make 
good,  in  case  of  default  by  fraud  or  dishonesty,  any  losses  which  may  be 
sustained  to  an  amount  specifically  agreed  upon ;  and  by  such  means  obviates 
the  necessity  for  private  sureties  as  well  as  the  obligations  arising  therefrom, 
which  often  prove  as  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  employers  as  to 
the  employed. 

To  the  employer  the  g^uarantee  of  such  a  society  is  much  more  valuable 
than  the  bond  of  any  individual,  inasmuch,  as  it  is  not  liable  either  to  doubt  or 
depreciation.  In  large  establishments,  both  public  and  private,  where  the 
securities  are  numerous  and  the  sureties  often  resident  in  many  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  known  only  by  repute,  it  becomes  almost  impossible 
to  watch  over  their  continued  existence  and  solvency ;  and  cases  of  default 
have  frequentiy  occurred  when,  upon  investigation,  it  has  been  found  that  all 
the  sureties  have  been  dead  or  gone  away  for  many  years. 

By  these  means,  security  has  been  provided  only  for  the  fidelity  of  the  em- 
ployed: but  the  plan  of  a  Guarantee  society  is  still  defective,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  considered  virtually  not  to  offer  a  sufficient  discouragement  to 
dishonesty.  It  has  been  felt  that  a  pure  Fidelity-policy  does  not  even,  in  point 
of  moraHty,  possess  the  advantage  afforded  by  private  suretyship, — ^inasmuch 
as  the  son,  to  whose  nature  it  would  be  repugnant,  by  his  misconduct,  to 
bring  disgrace  and  ruin  upon  his  relations  or  friend,  might  feel  littie  anxiety 
as  to  the  pecuniary  loss  inflicted  upon  a  guarantee  society.  In  other  words, 
it  is  conceived  that  a  disposition  to  fraud  is  not  effectually  checked, — the 
reflection  arising,  that  as  the  rates  of  a  guarantee  society  pre-suppose  the 
existence  of  such  a  disposition  on  the  part  of,  at  least,  one  out  of  every  two 
hundred  of  its  selected  assurers,  the  loss  sustained  by  the  society  through 
such  defalcation  would  be  but  the  result  of  the  '^Averctge" 

202. — In  the  plan  here  suggested,  which  would  be  equally  applicable,  if  not 
more  so,  to  a  Life  Assurance  or  other  Investment  society,  the  subscribers,  while 
satisfying  the  requirements  of  their  employers  in  respect  to  their  honesty  and 
good  conduct,  would  receive  an  additional  stimulus  from  the  reflection,  that 
all  their  subscriptions  would  become  forfeited  in  the  event  of  their  acting 
dishonestiy.  Hence,  the  greatest  moral  benefits  might  be  expected,  as  the 
members  of  such  an  association  would  serve  as  a  mutual  check  on  each  other. 
A  new  incentive  to  honesty  would  be  gained;  and  while  a  sum  of  money 
would  guarantee  the  fidelity  of  the  Invester,  the  mere  fact  of  his  adnussibility 
to  such  an  assurance  would  be  a  strong  testimonial  to  his  character.  At  the 
same  time  various  practical  regulations  would,  of  course,  be  requisite  to  secure 
the  judicious  working  of  thb  suggestion. 
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On  the  joint  combination  of  Life  and  Fidelity  Assurance  in  co-operation  with 
the  ordinary  principles  of  Building  Societies. 

203 — The  methods  of  life  asBurance  and  Fidelity  guarantee  suggested  aboye, 
may  be  either  adopted  separately  for  the  convenience  of  different  members  of 
the  same  society,  or  combined  together  in  such  a  manner,  that,  while  on  the  one 
hand,  a  non-borrower  might  subscribe,  with  the  view  of  receiving  his  share  in 
full  at  the  end  of  a  given  term  of  years ;  yet,  in  the  event  of  his  previous  decUh 
or  committing  a  breach  of  trust,  the  amount  of  his  share  might  be  made  pay- 
able to  his  family  or  to  his  employer,  whichever  happened  to  be  the  case. 

In  the  system  of  a  permanent  building  society,  combining  the  three  advan- 
tages allnded  to,  the  rates  of  monthly  subscription  per  share  can  be  calculated, 
so  as  to  enable  the  association  with  safety  to  undertake  the  payment  of  an 
invester's  share  in  full  at  the  end  of  the  specified  term  of  years,  if  ho  be  alive ; 
at  Uie  same  time,  that  the  same  amount  of  share  would  be  payable  to  his 
fiunily  in  the  event  of  his  previous  death,  or  to  his  employer  should  he  commit 
a  breach  of  trust  Great  care  being  taken,  of  course,  to  examine  his  state  of 
health,  to  see  that  he  b  a  sound  life,  and  to  ascertain  that  his  past  and  present 
moral  character  is  free  from  stain  or  reproach. 

204. — The  adoption  of  the  important  considerations,  which  form  the  subject 
of  the  latter  articles  of  this  chapter,  would  necessarily  introduce  some  compli- 
cation into  the  affairs  of  a  Building  society ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  scope  and  consequent  prosperity  of  all  institutions  of  this  kind  depend 
upon  the  variety  of  the  cases,  to  which  their  provisions  are  adapted;  and 
that,  while  a  society  might  offer  all,  or  any  of,  the  advantages  we  have  enu- 
merated to  those  among  its  members,  whose  situation  might  render  them 
de^rable,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  adoption  of  either  guarantee  or  life 
assurance  should  be  made  compulsory  on  other  members,  who  have  no  occasion 
for  them.  One  man  may  wish  to  assure  his  life;  another  may  stand  in  need  of 
security  for  his  honesty;  a  third  may  require  both  the  one  and  the  other;  and 
a  fourth  may  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  have  no  occasion  for  either.  The 
several  cases  we  have  supposed  are,  in  reality,  those  not  of  individuals  but  of 
separate  classes,  to  each  of  which  the  same  society  may  offer  the  advantage 
suited  to  their  own  peculiar  requirements,  and,  by  thus  multiplying  its  mem- 
bers, increase  its  stability  and  dlfiuse  its  benefits. 

[The  suggestions,  advanced  above  respecting  the  Combination  of  the  risks  of 
Life  and  Fidelity  Assurance  in  one  Policy,  have  been  recentiy  adopted 
(without  reference  to  the  Building  Society  question)  by  several  new  Compa- 
nies, which  have  been  formed  specially  for  that  object.] 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE   ACT  FOR    THE    REGULATION    OF    BENEFIT    BUILDING 
SOCIETIES.    6  &  7  WILLIAM  IV.  Cap.  32.    14th  JULY,  1836. 


With  observations  and  legal  decisions. 


Art.  205. — Whereas  certain  societies,  commonly  called  Building 
Societies,  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
principally  amongst  the  industrious  classes,  for  the  purpose  of 
rabing  by  small  periodical  subscriptions  a  fund  to  assist  the  mem- 
bers thereof  in  obtaining  a  smaM  freehold  or  leasehold  property  ;  and 
it  is  expedient  to  afford  encouragement  and  protection  to  such 
societies  and  the  property  obtained  therewith.  Be  it,  therefore, 
enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  autho* 
rity  of  the  same.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  number 
of  persons  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  form  them- 
Societies  selvcs  iuto  and  establish  societies  for  the  purpose   of 

nay  be  et- 

tabluhed  for     raisiugf,  bv  the  monthly  or  other  subscriptions  of  the 

thepurchaie  &-»      J  J  r 

or  erection  of     several  members  of  such  societies,  shares  not  exceeding 
hooaet.  the  valuc  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  each 

share,  such  subscriptions  not  to  exceed  in  the  whole 
twenty  shillings  per  month  for  each  share,  a  stock  or  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  each  member  thereof  to  receive  out  of  the 
funds  of  such  society  the  amount  .or  value  of  his  or  her  share  or 
shares  therein,  to  erect  or  purchase  one  or  more  dwelling  house  or 
dwelling  houses,  or  other  real  or  leasehold  estate  to  be  secured  by 
way  of  mortgage  to  such  society,  until  the  amount  or  value  of  his 
or  her  shares  shall  have  been  fully  repaid  to  such  society  with  the 
interest  thereon,  and  all  fines  or  other  payments  incurred  in  respect 
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thereof^  and  to  and  for  the  several  members  of  such  society  from 
time  to  time  to  assemble  together,  and  to  make,  ordain,  and  consti- 
tute such  proper  and  wholesome  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
gOTemment  and  guidance  of  the  same  as  to  the  major  part  of  the 
members  of  such  society  so  assembled  together  shall  seem  meet,  so 
as  snch  ruled  shall  not  be  repugnant  to  the  express  provisions  of 
this  act  and  to  the  general  laws  of  the  realm,  and  to  impose  and 
inflict  such  reasonable  flues,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  upon  the 
aeveral  members  of  any  such  society  who  shall  offend  against  any 
8Qch  rules,  as  the  members  may  think  fit,  to  be  respectively  paid  to 
such  uses  for  the  benefit  of  such  society  as  such  society  by  such 
rules  shall  direct,  and  also  from  time  to  time  to  alter  and  amend 
such  rules  as  occasion  shall  require,  or  annul  or  repeal  the  same,  and 
to  make  new  rules  in  lieu  thereof,  under  such  restrictions  as  are  in 
this  act  contained ;  provided  that  no  member  shall  receive  or  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  funds  of  such  society  any  interest  or 
dividend,  by  way  of  annual  or  other  periodical  profit  upon  any 
shares  in  such  society,  until  the  amount  or  value  of  his  or  her  share 
shall  have  been  realized,  except  on  the  withdrawal  of  such  member, 
according  to  the  rules  of  such  society  then  in  force. 

II.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  and  may  be 

Boina»  ke  t 

■otto be  lawful  to  and  for  any  such  society  to  have  and  receive 

from  any  member  or  members  thereof  any  sum  or  sums 
of  money,  by  way  of  bonus  on  any  share  or  shares,  for  the  privilege 
of  receiving  the  same  in  advance  prior  to  the  same  being  realised, 
and  also  any  interest  for  the  share  or  shares  so  received  or  any  part 
thereof  without  being  subject  or  liable  on  account  thereof  to  any  of 
the  forfeitures  or  penalties  imposed  by  any  Act  or  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment relating  to  usury. 

III.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  and 
£w£*i  °**y  ^  lawful  to  and  for  any  such  society,  in  and  by 
£JJ2,"J,  the  rules  thereof,  to  describe  the  form  or  forms  of  con- 
jTOTeyance,       yeyauce,  mortgage,  transfer,  agreement,  bond,  or  other 

instrument  which  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  the 
purposes  of  the  said  society  into  execution;  and  which  shall  be  spe- 
cified and  set  forth  in  a  schedule  to  be  annexed  to  the  rules  of  such 
society,  and  duly  certified  and  deposited  as  herein-after  provided. 
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IV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  tlie  provi- 
^▼irioM^  sions  of  a  certain  Act  made  and  passed  in  the  tenth  jeax 
lif  Got!''!  c!  o^  ***®  '®^g°  ^^  H^  ^*®  Majesty  King  Oe(yrg6  the  Fourth, 
w.  4*c*40,*  intituled.  An  Act  to  eongolidate  and  amend  the  Latins 
S^ Actf  ^  relating  to  Friendly  Societies^  and  also  the  provisions  of 
a  certain  other  Act  made  and  passed  in  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  years  of  the  Reign  of  His  present  Majesty  King  William 
the  Fourth,  entitled,  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  tenth  year  of 
hie  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth^  to  consolidate  and  amend 
the  Laws  relating  to  Friendly  Societies^  so  far  as  the  same,  or  any 
part  thereof;  may  be  applicable  to  the  purpose  of  any  Benefit 
Building  society,  and  to  the  framing,  certifying,  enrolling,  and 
altering  the  rules  thereof,  shall  extend  and  apply  to  such  Benefit 
Building  society  and  the  rules  thereof,  in  such  and  the  same 
manner,  as  if  the  provisions  of  the  said  Acts  had  been  herein 
expressly  re-enacted. 

v.     And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful 
Receipt  en-       for  the  trustecs  named  in  any  mortgage  made  on  behalf 

doraedon  •  ,  .     .  «  .  .  t>  ,t 

mortgage  to      of  such  societies,  or  the  survivor  or  survivors  of  them, 

be  fuffloient 

discharge         or  for  the  trustces  for  the  time  being,  to  endorse  upon 

without  re-  . 

conveyance.  any  mortgage  or  further  charge  given  by  any  member 
of  such  society  to  the  trustees  thereof  for  monies  ad- 
vanced by  such  society  to  any  member  thereof,  a  receipt  for  all 
monies  intended  to  be  secured  by  such  mortgage  or  further  charge, 
which  shall  be  sufficient  to  vacate  the  same,  and  vest  the  estate  of 
and  in  the  property  comprised  in  such  security,  in  the  person  or 
persons  for  the  time  being  entitled  to  the  equity  of  redemption, 
without  it  being  necessary  for  the  trustees  of  any  such  society  to 
give  any  reconveyance  of  the  property  so  mortgaged,  which  receipt 
shall  be  specified  in  a  schedule  to  be  annexed  to  the  rules  of  such 
society,  duly  certified  and  deposited  as  aforesaid. 

VI.     Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted, 

SoriM*B-         '^^^  nothing   herein  contained    shall  authorize    any 

fSdJIn'  **'       Benefit  Building  society  to  invest  its  funds,  or  any  part 

?SSkf*  thereof,  in  any  savmgs  bank,  or  with  the  Commissioners 

for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt. 
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VII.    And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  Building 

Artto*«f-         societies  established  prior  to  the  first  day  of  Juney  One 

^^■J^        thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six,  shall  be  entitled 

priwioJune,     *<>  ^^  protection  and  benefits  of  this  Act,  on  their 

^^  present  rules  being  duly  certified   and   deposited   as 

directed  by  the  said  recited  Acts ;  and  no  such  society 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  Act  until  their  rules  shall 
have  been  so  certified  and  deposited ;  and  that  no  such  society  shall 
be  required  to  alter  in  any  manner  the  rules  under  which  they  are 
now  respectively  governed. 

YIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  rules  of 
SSSrtmT  ^°y^  ®^^^  society,  or  any  copy  thereof,  nor  any  transfer 
dutica.  Qf  j^ny  share  or  shares  in  any  such  society,  shall  be 

subject  or  liable  to  or  charged  with  any  stamp  duty  or 
duties  whatsoever. 

IX.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Tliat  this  Act  shall 
PuwicAct.        be  deemed  a  Public  Act,  and  shall  extend  to  Great 

Britain^  Irdandy  and  Bentick-upon-Ttoeed ;  and  be 
judicially  taken  notice  of  as  such  by  all  judges,  justices,  and  other 
persons  whatsoever,  without  the  same  being  specially  shown  or 
pleaded. 


Oeneral  Observations. 

206. — The  preceding  Act  contains  many  imperfections, 
which  may  be  stated  briefly  thus : — 

I.  The  limit  of  the  shares  is  fixed,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  at  £150,  and  of  the  subscriptions  at  £1  per  share  per 
month,  although,  as  far  as  the  members  are  concerned,  the 
correctness  of  the  ratio  of  their  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  the  shares  is  all  they  have  to  do  with ;  and  there  is  no 
reason,  why  the  amount  of  the  shares  should  not  be  at  dis- 
cretion, provided  the  subscriptions  are  fixed  in  corresponding 
proportion. 

Some  doubt  has  arisen  as  to  whether   it  may  not  have 
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been  intended  by  the  Act  that  a  member's  interest  in  a 
society  should  be  limited  to  £150 ;  but  this  seems  improbable, 
as  in  that  case  no  society  would  be  of  any  practical  service, 
since  it  would  scarcely  enable  a  member  to  purchase  a  house  by- 
means  of  an  advance.  For,  in  general,  the  greatest  present 
value  advanced  on  shares  of  the  amount  of  £150  in  ter- 
minating societies  would  be  only  £75  or  £80,  and  with  so 
small  a  sum  scarcely  a  hovel  could  be  purchased. 

In  the  case  of  Morrison  v.  Glover,  19  Law  J.  Rep.  (N.S.) 
Exch.  20,  21  Nov.  1849,  it  was  held  that  a  member  may 
hold  more  than  £150  worth  of  shares. 

207. — There  is  no  provision  in  the  Act  for  societies 
borrowing  money;  and,  although  the  Registrar,  until  lately,  has 
certified  Rules  with  such  a  power ;  yet  it  has  been  considered 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  legislature  that  societies 
should  pledge  the  credit  of  their  members  for  money  bor- 
orwed,  even  for  the  extension  of  its  business. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  the  shares  of  the  same 
society  should  not  be  of  various  amounts ;  and  the  following 
clause,  which  we  have  prepared,  enables  Deposits  to  be  re- 
ceived, whereby  loans  would  be  rendered  unnecessary: — 

"  The  shares  shall  be  of  the  ultimate  value  of  £  each, 

realizable  by  a  monthly  j>ayment  of  ,  and  of  such  other 

nmouDts,  and  realizable  in  such  periods  of  years,  and  in  consideration 
of  such  single  or  periodic  payments,  as  the  Board  cf  Directors  may, 
from  time  to  time,  deem  fit." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  deposit  receipts,  being  in  the 
form  of  Paid-up  or  Realized  shares,  the  restriction  of  Section 
1  of  the  Act,  Art.  205,  as  to  the  payment  of  dividends,  is  met. 

By  way  of  example :—  Suppose  £25  to  be  tendered  to  a 
Building  Society  on  deposit  for  the  term  of  three  years  at  44 
per  cent,  interest,  the  Society  would  issue  a  Paid-up  Share 
Receipt  for  £25,  reciting  that  it  was  withdrawable  at  the  end 
of  the  agreed  period,  but  bearing  interest  in  the  meanwhile  at 
4J  per  cent,  by  way  of  Bonus. 
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208. — By  the  words  "freehold  or  leasehold  property,  or 
other  real  estate,"  inserted  in  the  introductory  part  of  this 
statute,  it  follows  that  copyhold  property,  which  is  compre- 
hended in  the  term  "real  estate,"  may  be  acquired  and 
enfranchised  through  the  instrumentality  of  Benefit  Building 
Societies.  We  recommend  our  readers  to  examine  the  plan, 
which  we  have  devised  for  the  Enfranchisement  and  improve- 
ment of  Copyhold  and  Church  leasehold  property,  by  the 
formation  of  Copyhold  Enfranchisement  Societies,  registered 
under  the  Building  Society  Act.  (See  Division  III.  of 
the  Treatise,  new  edition,  advertisement  at  back  of  cover  of 
this  work.) 

209. — Mortgages  to  a  society  are  free  from  Stamp  Duty. — 
By  section  37  of  the  10th  G.  4,  c.  56,  Bonds  and  other  secu- 
rities and  assurances,  given  to  or  on  account  of  any  Friendly 
.society,  and  any  instrument  or  document  required,  or  autho- 
rised, to  be  given,  or  made,  to  or  by  any  Friendly  Society,  are 
expressly  exempted  from  any  stamp  duty  whatever ;  and  by 
the  combined  operation  of  this  clause  and  the  4th  section  of 
the  Building  Societies  Act,  all  mortgages  made  to  the  trustees 
of  Benefit  Building  Societies  are  freed  from  stamp  duty. 

210. — Income  Tax, — A  society  is  liable  to  pay  income-tax 
upon  its  profits,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  interest  part  of  the  re- 
payments of  borrowing  members,  but  not  upon  the  other 
receipts,  as  they  form  the  working  capital  of  the  association. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  if  a  society  pay 
income-tax  on  such  of  its  receipts  as  arise  from  interest,  a 
corresponding  deduction  must  be  made,  at  the  close  of  the 
society  or  a  person's  membership,  from  the  amount  of  his 
share  then  due ;  the  deduction  aflfecting  that  portion  of  the 
full  share  which  represents  the  accumulations  from  interest. 

211. — Minors. — From  the  circumstance  of  the  32nd  sec. 
of  Stat.  10  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  56,  authorizing  minors  to  become 
members  of  friendly  societies,  infants  may  also  become  members 
of  societies  established  under  the  Building  Society  Statute, 
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6  &  7  Wm.  IV«,  cap.  32,  and  enjoy  all  the  advantages  derivable 
therefrom,  as  investors  or  depositors,  but  they  cannot  enter  into 
obligations  as  borrowers  or  mortgagees,  until  they  attain  their 
majority.  And  "although  an  infant  hath  capacity  to  pur- 
chase, yet,  at  full  age  he  may  agree  thereunto,  and  perfect 
it,  or,  vdthout  any  cause  to  be  alleged,  waive  or  disagree  with 
the  purchase." 

212. — Building  societies  may  lend  money  for  the  purpose 
of  redeeming  existing  mortgages,  or  to  meet  any  other 
exigencies  of  a  member,  on  the  security  of  a  house  or  property 
already  in  his  possession.  Such  security  would  be  within  the 
21st  section  of  10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  56,  and,  therefore,  vest  in  the 
crustees  or  treasurer  for  the  time  being,  although  the  property 
was  in  his  possession  long  before  the  date  of  his  advance. 
(See  cases  of  Outhill  v.  Kingdom^  1  Exch.  Rep.  494;  17  Law 
J.  Rep.  N.S.  Exch.  177 ;  and  Morrison  v.  Glover^  19  Law  J. 
■  Rep.  N.S.  Exch.  20,  21  Nov.  1849.) 

213. — It  is  expedient  that  the  Rules  should  provide 
that,  on  the  death  or  removal  of  any  Trustee,  the  resolution, 
appointing  a  new  trustee  should  be  duly  enrolled  with  the 
Registrar.  Unless  this  be  done,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  purchaser,  in  case  of  any  future 
sale  or  raising  of  money  by  the  member,  that  the  persons  who 
signed  the  receipt  on  the  mortgage  deed  were  the  then 
trustees  of  the  society. 

214. — The  Redemption  and  Foreclosure  clauses  should  be 
framed  with  great  care,  so  as  to  define  the  exact  mode,  in 
which  the  amount  to  be  claimed  of  a  borrower  in  redemption 
of  his  mortgage  shall  be  calculated,  and  as  to  whether  he  is  to 
participate  in  the  profits  of  the  society.  Nine  out  often  of  the 
law  suits  of  Building  Societies  have  been  in  connection  with 
disputes  as  to  the  amount  to  be  charged  on  redemptions. 
The  remarks  on  this  subject  of  Vice-Chancellor  Wood,  in 
the  case  of  Fleming  v.  Self  (April,  1854),  and  those  "Jof  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Cranworth,  before  whom  the  case  afterwards 
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came  (July,  1854),  are  full  of  instructive  information.  They 
confirm  the  views  we  have  advanced  in  Art.  50,  as  to  liability 
of  borrowers  to  continue  their  subscriptions  in  a  terminating 
society,  until  the  investors'  shares  are  realized. 

215. — A  Joint  Stock  Company  cannot  become  a  member 
of  a  Building  Society  (Dobinson  v.  Hawks,  16  Sim.  407,  20 
Nov.,  1848),  where  it  was  held  that  a  number  of  persons 
forming  a  Joint  Stock  Brewery  Company  could  not  be 
members  of  a  Building  Society. 

816. — The  course  of  proceeding  necessary  to  be  adopted  to 
obtam  the  Enrolment  of  the  Rules  of  the  intended  Society,  is 
as  follows : — 

Two  copi^  of  the  rules,  written  (or  printed)  on  paper  or  parch- 
ment,  signed  by  three  members  and  a  clerk  or  secretary,  must  be 
sent  (with  the  fee  of  one  guinea)  to  the  registrar  of  friendly  societies 
in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  rules  are  calculated  to  carry  into  effect 
the  intention  of  the  parties  framing  them,  &c.,  and  are  in  conformity 
to  law,  and  the  provision  of  the  statutes  in  force  relating  to  such 
societies ;  and  the  registrar  is  to  give  a  certificate  on  each  of  the  said 
copies,  that  the  same  are  in  conformity  to  law,  and  to  the  provisions 
of  the  statutes  in  force  relating  to  such  societies,  or  point  out  in 
what  part  or  parts  the  said  rules  are  repugnant  thereto.  The  regis- 
trar is  to  return  one  of  the  copies  to  the  society,  and  keep  the  other, 
aj»i  the  rides  may  be  legally  acted  upon  from  the  time  when  the  same 
we  certified  by  the  registrar.  (4  &  5  W.  IV.,  c.  40,  s.  4;  and 
9  &  10  Vict.  c.  27,  8.  12.) 

If  any  alterations  or  amendments  are  at  any  time  made  in  such 
roles,  the  same  course  must  be  pursued  ;  and  an  affidavit  of  the  clerk 
or  secretary,  or  one  of  the  officers  of  the  society,  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Acts  under  which  the  rules  have  been  enrolled  have  been 
complied  with,  must  also  be  transmitted.  The  affidavit  should  be 
b  the  following  form  :— 

/, ^  of ,  the  clerk  (or  secretary,  or  one  of  the  officers') 

of  the socrety,  held  at ,  in  the  county  of ,  make  oath 
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and  iay,  that  in  the  making  the  alteratiouff  (or  amendments)  in  the 
rules  of  the  said  society^  the  provisions  of  the  Act  under  which  the 
rules  of  the  said  society  are  enrolled  have  been  duly  complied  with. 

Sworn  this day  of ,  18 — ,      \ 

before  me  f 


A  Justice  of  the  Peace  acting  for 

217. — ^The  fee  payable  to  the  registrar  for  his  certificate  is  one 
guinea,  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  fee  in  respect  of  any  alteration  or 
amendment  of  any  rules  upon  which  one  fee  has  been  already  paid 
witliin  the  period  of  three  years,  nor  for  any  certificate  to  rules,  &c,, 
which  are  copies  of  any  that  have  been  certified  by  him,  and  duly- 
enrolled.     (4  &  5  W.  IV ,  c.  40,  ss.  4,  5.) 

218. — Besides  being  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  Joint 
Stock  Companies  Registration  Act,  a  Benefit  Building  society,  by 
having  its  rules  duly  enrolled,  derives  many  other  benefits ;  for — 
1st. — The  rules  are  binding,  and  may  be  legally  enforced. — (10 
Geo.  IV,  c  56,  s.  8.) 

2nd. — Protection  is  given  to  the  members,  &c.,  in  enforcing 
their  just  claims,  and  against  any  fraudulent  dbsolution  of  the 
society,     (s.  26.) 

3rd. — The  property  of  the  society  is  declared  to  be  vested  in  the 
trustee  or  treasurer  for  the  time  being,     (s.  21.) 

4th. — ^The  trustee  or  treasurer  may,  witli  respect  to  property  of 
society,  sue  and  be  sued  in  his  own  name,     (ib.) 

5  th. — Fraud  committed  with  respect  to  property  is  punishable 
by  justices,     (s.  25.) 

6th. — Disputes,  in  certain  cases,  are  to  be  settled  by  reference 
to  justices,  or  arbitration^   whose  order,   as  awarded,  is  finaL 

(8.27.) 

7th. — Priority  of  payment  of  debts,  in  case  an  officer,  &c.,  of 
the  society  become  bankrupt,  insolvent,  has  an  execution,  &c. 
against  his  property,  or  dies.     (4  &  5  Wm.  IV,,  c.  40,  s.  12.) 

8th. — In  case  of  death  of  members,  payment  may  be  made  of 
sum  not  exceeding  £20,  without  the  expense  &c.,  of  obtaining 
letters  of  administration.     (10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  56,  s.  24.) 
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9th. — Members  are  allowed  to  be  witnesses  in  all  proceedings, 
criminal  or  civil,  respecting  property  of  the  society.  (4  &  5  Wm. 
IV.,  c.  40,  8.  10.) 

Lastly. — No  re- conveyance  of  the  mortgaged  property  is  neces- 
sary on  the  termination  of  the  society,  or  on  repayment  of  the 
money  advanced.  (6  &  7  Wm.  IV.,  c.  32,  s.  5.)  It  is  also 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Winding- 
up  Act,  1848,  the  11  &  12  Vic,  c.  46,  for,  by  the  second  section 
of  that  Act,  it  is  enacted,  "  That  all  Benefit  Bnilding  societies, 
^ther  than  such  as  are  duly  certified  and  enrolled  under  the 
statute  in  force  respecting  such  societies,  shall  be  liable  to  the 
operation  of  this  Act. 

219. — Respecting  Arbitration  see  Art.  78. 

220. — In  addition  to  the  power  given  to  the  members  to  alter, 
amend,  annul,  or  repeal  the  rules,  and  make  new  rules,  the  10 
Geo.  IV.  c.  56,  s.  9,  enacts,  "  that  no  rule  shall  be  altered,  re- 
scinded, or  repealed,  unless  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  members, 
convened  by  public  notice,  signed  by  the  secretary,  or  president,  or 
other  principal  officer  or  clerk  of  such  society,  in  pursuance  of  a 
requisition  for  that  purpose,  by  seven  or  more  of  the  members  of 
such  society ;  the  requisition  and  notice  to  be  publicly  read  at  the 
two  usual  meetings  to  be  held  next  before  such  general  meeting ;  or 
unless  a  committee  shall  have  been  nominated  for  that  purpose  at  a 
general  meeting  convened  in  manner  aforesaid,  in  which  case  the 
committee  may  mako  such  alterations  or  repeal ;  and  unless  such 
alterations  or  repeal  shall  be  made  with  the  concurrence  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  present  at  the  general  meeting,  or  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  committee.'' 


AS   TO    VOTING    FOR   MEMBERS. 

221.— udf  regards  the  qualification  to  Vote  for  Memben  of  Par- 

liamenty  the  8  Hen.  VI.,  c,   7>  limited  the  right  of 

votenfinr         voting  for  counties  to  persons  possessing  free  land  or 

tenement  of  the  yearly  value  of  40*.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
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before  this  statute  the  right  extended  to  all  freemen,  or  only  to  free- 
holders. Dalton  says,  that  "  by  the  common  law,  all 
Freeholders.  ^^  freemen  of  England  had  a  voice  in  the  election  of  these 
"  knights  within  the  counties  where  they  dwelt."  And 
Prynne  says,  ^^  every  inhabitant  and  commoner  in  each  county  had 
^^  a  voice  in  the  election  of  knights,  before  8  Hen.  YI.,  whether  he 
^^  was  a  freeholder  or  not."  That  statute  ordains  and  establishes 
that  knights  of  the  shires,  or  Members  of  Parliament  in  England, 
shall  be  chosen  by  people,  whereof  every  one  of  them  fhall  hav^fi'ee 
land  or  tenement  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings  hy  the  year  at  the  least 
above  all  charges. 

This  enactment  is  the  foundation  of  the  present  law,  as  regards 
the  right  to  vote  by  40*.  freeholders  in  counties. 

222. — The  words  free  land  or  tenement^  mean  an  estate  in  lands  or 
tenements  of /r«e^^  tenure.  It  is  something  more  than  nfreeholdy 
which  includes  any  estate  of*  an  uncertain  determination,  and  may 
exist  in  lands  subject  to  customary  services,  and  therefore  of  a  base^ 
and  not  freehold  tenure^  although  a  freehold  interest.  It  was  not 
until  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  2  Wm.  lY.,  c.  45, 
Copyhoiden.  that  copyholders  and  customary  freeholders  had  the 
right  to  vote.  By  the  19th  section  of  that  Act,  per- 
sons seized  of  land  or  tenements  of  copyhold,  or  any  other  tenure 
whatever,  are  entitled  to  vote ;  but  the  estate  must  be  of  the  clear 
yearly  Value  of  ten  pounds. 

By  the  same  Act,  the  right  of  freeholders  to  vote 
Fp^iders  jg  continued,  with  the  reservation,  that  if  the  claim  is 
in  respect  of  any  freehold  lands  or  tenements,  whereof 
such  person  may  be  seized  for  his  own  life,  or  for  the  life  of  another, 
or  for  any  lives  whatsoever,  he  shall  be  in  the  actual  and  bond  fide 
occupation  of  such  lands  or  tenements,  or  the  same  shall  have  come 
to  such  person  by  marriage  settlement,  devise,  or  promotion  to  any 
benefice  or  office,  or  the  same  shall  be  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
not  less  than  ten  pounds  above  all  rents  and  charges. 

223.— The  7  &  8  Wm.  III.,  c  25,  s.  7,  enacts  that  no  person 

Jj^l^o^       shall  be  allowed  to  have  any  vote  in  elections,  for  or  by 

reason  of  any  trust  estate,  or  mortgage,  unless  such 

trustee  or  mortgagee  be  in  actual  possession  or  receipt  of  the  rents 
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and  profits  of  the  same  estate ;  but  the  mortgagor,  or  C69tuiqu$ 
trusty  in  poesession,  shall  vote  for  the  same  estate,  notwithstanding 
sach  mortgage  or  trust;  and  all  conveyances  of  any  messuage, 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  in  any  county,  city,  borough, 

town  corporate,  port,  or  place,  in  order  to  muUipljt 
Conreyraces  voices^  OT  to  split  and  divide  the  interest  in  any  houses  or 
Toices  Toil        lands  among  several  persons^  to  enable  them  to  vote  at 

elections^  are  declared  to  be  void,  and  no  more  than  one 
single  voice  shall  be  admitted  for  one  and  the  same  house  or  tene- 
ment. 

224. — ^The  18  Geo.  II.  c.  18,  s.  5,  enacts,  that  no  person  shall 
vote  in  such  election,  without  having  a  freehold  estate  in  the 
county,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  40#.  over  and  above  all  rents  and 
charges,  payable  out  of  or  in  respect  of  the  same ;  or  without  having 
been  in  the  actual  possession,  or  in  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits 
thereof,  for  his  own  use  above  twelve  calendar  months,  unless  the 
same  came  to  him  vnthin  that  time  by  descent,  marriage,  marriage 
settlement,  devise,  or  promotion  to  a  benefice  in  a  church,  or  by 
promotion  to  an  office ;  or  in  right  of  any  freehold  estate  which  was 
made  or  granted  to  him  fraudulently  on  purpose  to  qualify  him  to 
give  his  vote ;  or  should  vote  more  than  once  at  the  same  election 

under  penalty  of  40/.  and  costs  of  suit.  The  6  Vic.  c. 
Mortgagee.        18,  8.  74,  cuacts  that  no  mortgagee  of  any  lands  or 

tenements  shall  have  any  vote  in  the  election  of  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  at  which  freeholders  have  the  right  to  vote, 
for  or  by  reason  of  any  mortgage  estate  therein,  unless  he  be  in  the 

actual  possession  or  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits 
Mortgagor.  thereof;  but  that  the  mortgagor  in  actual  possession  or 
Tnwteei  ^^  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  sliall  and  may 

vote  for  the  same,  notwithstanding  such  mortgage ;  and 
that  no  trustee  of  any  lands  or  tenements  shall  in  any  case  have  a 
right  to  vote  in  any  election  for  or  by  reason  of  any  trust  estate 
therein;  but  that  the  cestuique  trust  in  actual  possession  or  in 
receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  though  he  may  receive  the 
same  through  the  hands  of  the  trustee,  shall  and  may  vote  for  the 
same,  notwithstanding  such  trust. 
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The   2  Wm.  IV.    c.    45,   s.   20,   provides  that  persons 
LeMeboidera.    havinf^  a  leasehold  interest  of  the  annual  value  of  lOl. 

for  the  term  of  sucl^  years ;  or  of  the  annual  value  of 
50/.  for  the  term  of  twenty  year$^  are  entitled  to  be  registered  as 
voters. 

225  — By  the  same  section,  it  is  enacted  that  every  person  who 

shall  occupy  as  tenant,  any  lands  or  tenements  for 
Occupiers         which  he  is  hand  fide  liable  to  a  yearly  rent  of  not  less 

than  50/.  shall  be  entitled  to  vote. 
226. — ^The  foregoing  is  a  short  summary  of  those  qualifications  to 
vote  for  Members  of  Parliament  for  counties,  which  are  likely  to  be 
obtained  through  the  instrumentality  of  Benefit  Building,  Freehold 
Land,  and  other  similar  societies.  As,  however,  qualifications  to 
vote  for  Members  for  cities  and  boroughs  may  be  obtained  through 
the  instrumentality  of  those  societies,  it  will  be  as  well  to  state  the 
nature  of  the  qualification  which  can  be  so  obtained. 

The  right  to  vote  for  cities  and  boroughs  under  the  2 
Voters  for  ^™*  ^^ *  ^'  ^^j  ^>  ^7  ®*  ^^  given  "  to  every  person  of 
borougha!  "  ^^1  *R®9  ^^^  ^ot  subjcct  to  any  legal  incapacity,  who 

"  shall  occupy,  either  as  owner  or  tenant,  any  house, 
^^  warehouse,  counting-house,  shop,  or  other  building,  being  either 
"  separately,  or  jointly  with  any  land  occupied  therewith  by  him  as 
^^  owner,  or  occupied  by  him  therewith  as  tenant,  under  the  same 
"  landlord,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  10/." 

The  elective  franchise  is  possessed  and  obtained  by  other  means, 
which  need  not  be  described  here,  because  these  societies  will  not  be 
affected  by  those  provisions. 

227. — In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that,  in  the  event  of 
a  new  Act  for  Benefit  Building  Societies  being  introduced 
into  Parliament,  the  following  points  are  deserving  of  consi- 
deration : — 

1. — Power  for  Building  Societies  to  amalgamate  with 
each  other,  or  for  one  society  to  transfer  its  business  to 
another. 

2. — Provision  for  the  Registrar,  or  other  suitable  party 
selected  by  the    Society,  to  act  as  Receiver  of  the  Re- 
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payments   of  the  unexpired   mortgages   of  any   Society, 
which  it  is  considered  desirable  should  be  dissolved. 

3. — The  restriction  of  £1  a  month  and  £150  amount  of 
shares  to  be  rescinded. 
Powers  are  also  required : — 

4. — To  permit  of  a  Society  changing  its  seat  of  business 
from  one  county  to  another. 

5. — To  allow  of  advances  being  made  on  security,  which 
consists  collaterally,  or  in  part,  of  personal  sureties,  or 
of  Policies  of  Life  or  other  Assurance. 

6. — To  permit  of  Land  being  bought  in  the  gross  by  a 
Society,  for  division  at  wholesale  prices  among  the  members, 
— see  remarks  in  Chapter  IL,  Part  2,  of  this  Division,  on 
Freehold  Land  Societies.  As  such  buying  of  Land  is  not 
contemplated  by  the  Building  Societies'  Act,  the  Directors 
of  Land  Societies  are  obliged  to  incur  the  personal  risk 
of  purchasing  themselves,  and  of  trusting  to  subsequent 
allotments  among  the  members ;  thus  opening  the  door  to  a 
strong  temptation  to  the  Directors  to  make  a  personal 
profit  by  adding  a  margin,  before  division,  to  the  wholesale 
cost. 

7. — To  permit  of  Suburban  Villages  being  erected  on 
Land  so  purchased,  for  allotment  among  members  desirous 
of  purchasing  Freehold  Cottages ;  and  to  permit  of 
school-rooms,  &c.,  being  erected  at  a  cost  to  be  divided 
proportionately  among  such  members. 


The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  more  detailed  information  on 
the  Law  of  Benefit  Building  Societies^  should  consult  the 
three  admirable  Legal  Treatises  hy  William  Tidd  Pratt, 
£«y.,  and  John  Thompson,  Esq,,  Barristers-at-Law,  aiid 
William  Stone,  Esq.^  Attorney-at-Law. 
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PART  II. 

Oh  the  general  principlea  of  Associations  for  Zand  Inveshnent  exemplified 
in  the  cases  of  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETIES,  BUILDING 
COMPANIES,  and  SUBURBAN  VILLAGES,  «&(?.,  t&c;  also  on 
the  appUcatum  of  LIFE  ASSURANCE  and  the  TONTIKE  principle  to 
the  purchase  of  FREEHOLD  property  at  Eorne  and  in  the  Colonies; 
with  suggestions  for  the  establishment  of  BENEFIT  EMIGRATION 
SOCIETIES. 

CHAPTER   I. 

FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETIES. 

Art.  1. — The  same  principle  of  co-operation  and  mutual 
assistance^  upon  which  we  have  shewn  Benefit  Building 
Societies  to  be  based^  may  be  applied,  in  various  ways,  to 
the  formation  of  other  institutions,  tending  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  industrious  classes,  or  presenting  profitable 
modes  of  investment  both  for  the  savings  of  persons  of  limited 
income,  and  for  the  capital  of  great  money  holders.  In  this 
and  following  Chapters  it  is  not  our  intention  to  notice, 
categorically,  the  numerous  schemes  which  have  lately  been 
formed,  or  are  now  in  contemplation,  upon  this  principle,  nor 
to  enter  fully  into  their  merits  and  defects ;  but,  we  hope 
that,  by  selecting  from  among  them  a  few  specimens,  and  by 
embodying,  in  the  description  of  each,  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  there  will  be  sufficient 
to  enable  the  reader  to  apply  the  reasoning  adduced  in  Part  1, 
and  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  merits  of  any  new  institution, 
the  features  of  which  are  not  exactly  enumerated. 

2. — In  every  Land  Investment  Society,  there  are  usually 
the  two  classes,  as  in  the  Benefit  Building  Societies,  who 
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have  in  view  distinct  objects^  which,  diversified  perhaps   in 
their  smaller  details,  form  the  basis  of  each  association. 

Among  the  candidates  for  attention,  stand  first  in  import- 
ance, numerous  associations,  which  have  recently  come  into 
existence  under  the  name  of  ''  Freehold  Land  Societies  ;*'  at 
the  same  time  that  they  tacitly  subjoin  the  more  modest 
appellation  of  Benefit  Building  Societies,  and  adopt  similar 
Rules  in  their  formation,  for  the  purpose  of  being  registered 
as  participators  in  the  privileges  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
relating  to  the  latter  institutions.  Their  chief  object  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise* 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  constitution.  The  purchase 
of  property,  until  quite  lately,  being  merely  a  secondary 
consideration,  or  rather  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  the 
political  end. 

3. — These  institutions  have,  therefore,  as  might  be  expected, 
received  the  support,  and  occupied  the  attention  of  some  of 
the  most  active  political  economists  of  the  present  time.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  difference  between  their  mode 
of  operation,  and  that  of  Benefit  Building  Societies,  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  any  right  to  come  within  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  the  latter  are  regulated ; 
and,  by  several  leading  authorities,  it  is  held  that  serious 
legal  difficulties  are  still  likely  to  arise  in  the  completion  of 
their  political  purpose.  They  are,  nevertheless,  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  important,  and  increasing  in  popularity. 

4. — Their  object  is  simple  enough,  and  easily  understood. 
Proceeding  on  the  principle,  that  land,  when  sold  in  the  gross, 
fetches  a  lower  price,  per  acre,  than  when  sold  in  small  portions, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  these  societies 
purchase,  with  money  obtained  from  external  sources,  succes- 
sively, considerable  estates,  and  divide  the  same  among  the 
members  in  allotments  sufficiently  large  to  constitute  40f. 

[*  See  Chapter  9,  Part  I,  for  details  relating  to  the  Law  of  Voting.] 
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fireeholds.  They  undertake  in  this  manner  to  enahle  persons 
with  limited  means  to  become  county  voters  at  a  moderate 
expense.  The  estimate^  upon  which  they  proceed,  is,  that  40*. 
freeholds  may  thus  be  acquired  at  a  price,  which  any  skilled 
artizan  in  steady  employment  may  accomplish  in  the  course  of 
5  or  6  years  (the  time  usually  mentioned)  by  laying  aside  1*.  6d. 
a  week  out  of  his  wages  for  that  purpose.  It  is  obvious  that, 
if  this  assumption  be  correct,  (into  which  we  will  shortly 
examine,)  a  number  of  persons  contributing  to  a  joint  stock 
fund  would  speedily  raise  sums  large  enough  to  purchase 
considerable  estates;  and  the  members  might,  from  time  to 
time,  be  put  in  possession  of  freeholds,  on  paying  up  the 
whole  price,  if  they  are  able  to  do  so  out  of  their  previous 
savings,  or  by  giving  a  mortgage  on  the  property,  to  be  paid  off 
by  their  periodical  subscriptions  as  instalments.  The  scheme 
was  first  tried  in  Birmingham  in  a  society  formed  by  Mr.  J. 
Taylor  of  that  town.  The  workmen  there  had  heard  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  to  carry  South  Lanca- 
shire by  registering  as  many  of  their  members  as  could  be 
persuaded  to  purchase  40*.  freeholds.  The  average  price  of 
such  freehold  was  separately  £70 ;  and  it  occurred  to  them, 
that,  by  combining  the  principles  of  accumulating  a  consider- 
able fund  through  moderate  weekly  subscriptions,  with  that  of 
buying  land  at  a  wholesale  cost,  and  by  dividing  it  in  allotments 
to  subscribers  at  the  same  price,  40*.  freeholds  might  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  workmen,  or  at  least  of  the  sober 
and  steady  members  of  the  skilled  artizan  class.  Persuading 
others  to  join  them,  and  securing  the  countenance  and  co- 
operation of  several  members  of  Parliament,  the  first  Freehold 
Land  Society  was  founded  in  the  town  of  Birmingham  in 
1847. 

5. — Its  very  first  purchase  has  been  referred  to  as  an 
instance  of  the  advantage  of  co-operation.  The  whole  of  an 
estate,  for  a  portion  of  which^  of  sufficient  size  to  be  suitable 
for  a  single  house,  the  owner  declined  to  take  less  than  Ss.  4td. 
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per  yard,  was  actually  bought  for  a  sum,  which  enabled  the 
society  to  convey  it  in  lots  to  its  members  at  1*.  Id.  per  yard. 
These  lots  are  said  to  have,  thus,  cost  the  new  owners  about 
£19  each  ;  and  many  have  erected  dwelling  houses  upon  them, 
while  others  are  stated  to  have  let  theirs  upon  building  leases, 
at  a  rent  more  than  sufficient  to  give  them  the  franchise. 
The  rules  of  the  society  were  certified  on  the  27th  of 
December  1847,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  its  report 
announced,  that  the  society  had  established  six  indepen- 
dent associations,  viz.,  in  Dudley,  Stourbridge,  Coventry, 
Worcester,  Wolverhampton,  and  Stafford,  in  which  2,108 
members  had  subscribed  for  2,837  shares;  and  that  in 
Birmingham  alone  the  subscriptions  amounted  to  £500  per 
month.  It  was  added  that,  the  society  had  purchased  an 
estate  for  £3,700,  which  had  been  allotted  to  195  members  ; 
and  "  that  the  directors  were  proceeding  to  purchase  others, 
which  would  give  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  elections 
of  South  Staffordshire  and  North  Warwickshire." 

6. — The  impulse  given  by  this  remarkable  success  was  so 
great,  that,  ere  the  termination  of  the  second  year,  it  was 
found  advisable  to  hold  a  great  conference  at  Birmingham,  in 
order  to  organise  a  plan  of  general  union  and  co-operation 
amongst  the  numerous  associations  which  had  sprung  up. 
At  this  conference  there  were  present  numerous  members  of 
Parliament,  and  delegates  from  societies  in  London,  Coven- 
try, Wolverhampton,  Leeds,  Doncaster,  Wrexham,  Bamsley, 
Darlington,  Halifax,  Hertfordshire,  Gloucester,  Bradford, 
Stourbridge,  and  Derby,  &c.  It  now  appeared  that  in 
Birmingham  alone  £15,000  had  been  subscribed,  and  four 
estates  purchased;  £2,500  being  taken  up  by  1,800  sub- 
scribers. 

In  Derby  1,000  shares  were  reported  as  subscribed  for  by 
700  individuals,  chiefly  of  the  working  classes;  and  £700 
paid  up.  In  Leicester,  although  the  society  was  only  three 
months  old,  there  were  400  subscribers  for  as  many  shares. 
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A  National  Freehold  Land  Society  was  reported  as  established 
in  London,  having  750  members  subscribing  for  1,500  shares, 
with  £1,900  already  paid  up.  In  Marylehone  830  shares  had 
been  subscribed  for  since  July  1849.  In  Wolverhampton 
they  had  750  members,  and  had  purchased  two  estates  at  a 
cost  of  £10,780,  by  which,  in  their  eagerness  to  join,  the 
shares  had  gone  up  to  £10  premium  (with  how  little  just 
cause  the  reader  can  easily  imagine).  In  Stourbridge,  with  a 
population  not  exceeding  8,000,  the  society  had  already  250 
members  subscribing  for  298  shares. 

Such  were  the  facts  laid  before  the  conference,  testifying 
the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  these  societies  were 
spreading ;  and  up  to  the  present  time  they  manifest  unabated 
increase.* 

7. — The  business  discussed  at  the  meetings  of  the  con- 
ference was  the  construction  of  the  rules  of  the  associations ; 
the  formation  of  a  central  association  of  members  and  friends 
of  the  movement,  irrespective  of  their  societies;  and  the 
publication  of  a  paper  under  the  name  of  the  "  Freeholder,"  to 
be  devoted  expressly  to  the  advocacy  of  the  object  in  view, 
and  to  be  a  record  of  legal  decisions  affecting  their  interests, 
and  of  other  details  relating  to  its  progress.  Considerable 
discussion  arose  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  a  central 
committee ;  it  was  at  once  evident,  that  no  national  machinery, 
by  which  the  various  local  societies  would  be  regulated  and 
governed,  would  be  possible  even  if  desirable.  The  practical 
experience  of  one  of  their  most  able  supporters,  Mr.  Cobden, 
M.P.,  suggested  the  formation  of  an  executive  committee  with 
a  paid  secretary,  to  whom  questions  could  be  communicated 

[^*  From  the  time  of  the  first  conference  at  the  end  of  1849,  fifty  new  Freehold 
Land  Societies  were  formed,  in  less  than  six  months,  in  other  leading  towns. 
The  total  number  of  members,  in  all  the  associations,  amounted  to  14,281 
sobficrib^rs,  for  20,475  shares.  A  later  return,  to  October  1850,  states,  that 
there  were  then  eighty  societies  in  operation,  with  numerous  branches ;  and 
thmt  the  sum  of  ^170,000  had  been  contributed  upon  30,000  shares  of  the 
▼ahie  of  nearly  one  million  of  money.] 
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and  information  addressed ;  and  by  whom  meetings  would  be 
organised^  lecturers  appointed^  and  the  publication  of  the 
paper  superintended ;  and,  in  facti  who  would  discharge  all 
duties  analogous  to  those  performed  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  late  League. 

It  was  therefore  decided,  that  a  committee  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Society,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  should 
form  the  central  executive ;  the  functions  of  which  should  be 
strictly  confined  to  giving  information  and  aid  to  local 
societies,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  general  progress  of  the 
movement  by  the  dispatch  of  skilled  emissaries. 

These  interesting  details  are  adduced  as  evidence  of  the 
energy,  with  which  these  associations  are  being  conducted ;  and 
the  source,  whence  they  are  collected,  is  such,  that  there  exists 
no  reason  for  doubting  their  accuracy. 

8. — Apart  from  other  considerations,  if  the  basis  of  each 
society  were  carefully  constructed,  the  movement  might  be 
productive  of  good ;  and,  if  extensively  taken  up  by  the  class  of 
small  retail  dealers,  employ^,  and  the  superior  class  of  work- 
men, it  will  not  only  add  to  the  county  constituencies  a  large 
number  of  independent  voters,  but  it  will  bring  within  the 
pale  of  the  Constitution,  and  reconcile  to  it  an  important 
class  of  the  people.  The  principle  of  co-operation  adopted 
may  transfer  to  the  body  of  members  the  advantages,  which 
single  proprietors  have  hitherto  possessed,  and  may,  thus, 
enable  the  many  to  participate  in  benefits,  which  have  been 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  few.  It  will  also  occur  to  every 
reflecting  person  that,  whatever  be  the  peculiar  political  tenets 
of  the  individuals  who  thus  obtain  the  right  of  voting,  incal- 
culable advantage  cannot  fail,  by  reaction,  to  accrue  to  the 
country  at  large,  from  the  vast  increase,  which  will  arise,  in  the 
number  of  men,  who  will  be  personally  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  land,  in  which 
they  will  have  acquired  a  pecimiary  interest ;  nor  should  the 
moral  influence  be  overlooked,  which  the  movement  is  likely 
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to  exert,  in  its  tendency  to  create  and  foster  systematic  habits 
of  sobriety  and  self-denial. 

In  the  words  of  a  distinguished  writer  in  reference  to 
another  class  of  associations,  it  may  be  said,  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  the  policy,  which  would  en- 
courage every  class  to  seek  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  artificial 
system  of  property  upon  which  this  country  depends.  At 
present  the  property  of  a  labouring  man  is  all  tangible,  and 
immediately  at  hand.  It  would  not  be  a  great  wonder,  if  he 
wbre  found  to  have  no  clear  opinion  of  the  rights  of  a  land- 
lord, a  fundholder,  a  mortgagee,  or  an  annuitant.  But,  if  he 
were  himself  in  possession  of  any  of  those  claims,  which,  by 
means  of  the  Law,  can  be  created,  enforced,  or  transferred,  in 
virtue  of  the  possession  of  a  bit  of  paper ;  still  more,  if  the  com- 
fort of  his  old  age  were  connected  with  the  legal  tenure  of  his 
past  earnings,  he  would,  then,  be  interested  in  the  continuance 
of  that  system  by  the  share  of  it  which  belonged  to  himself. 

Other  eminent  men*  have  remarked  to  a  similar  effect, 
that  the  object  of  increasing  the  number  of  freeholders  at  a 
county  election  is  not  an  object  against  law,  or  morality,  or 
sound  policy ;  on  the  contrary,  that  the  increasing  of  the  number 
of  persons,  who  enjoy  the  elective  franchise,  has  been  held 
by  many  to  be  beneficial  to  the  Constitution,  and  certainly 
appears  to  have  been  the  essential  object  of  the  legislature  in 
passing  the  late  Act  for  Amending  the  Representation  of  the 
People.     Also — 

That  a  conveyance  of  land  by  a  vendor  to  one  or  more 
vendees  for  a  bonfi  fide  consideration  is  valid,  although  the 
avowed  object  of  the  vendor  is  to  multiply,  and  that  of  the 
vendees  to  acquire,  the  right  of  voting. 

Again,  "  When  a  working  man  has  saved  sufficient  to  buy 
a  freehold,  surely  there  is  no  person,  who  will  not  say,  that 

*  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  in  judgment — Court  of  Common  Pleas,  2Qth 
January,  1846. 

M   ^ 
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he  is  glad  to  see  him  thus  employing  the  fniits  of  his  industry 
and  frugality."* 

9. — But,  though  the  promoters  may  be  sanguine  as  to  the 
ultimate  results  of  their  scheme,  on  account  of  the  present 
apparently  flourishing  position  of  many  of  the  existing 
Freehold  Land  Societies,  when  measured  alone  by  the  great 
number  of  shares  subscribed ;  yet  care  does  not  appear  to  be 
exercised,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  serious  errors 
of  reasoning  and  practice,  that  have,  unfortimately,  too  often 
characterized  the  workings  of  their  prototypes,  the  Beneflt 
Building  Societies.  The  mode  of  allotting  the  funds  of  the 
association  difiers,  but  little,  from  that  of  the  latter  insti- 
tution, while  the  principle  involved  is  not  identical.  There 
is  one  distinction :  the  Freehold  Land  Society  is  expressly 
formed  to  avail  itself  of  wholesale  prices  in  land ;  and  yet, 
under  the  Building  Society  Act,  it  has  no  authority  itself  to 
purchase  estates  and  divide  them ;  and  it  is  powerless,  unless 
a  loan  can  be  procured  from  some  external  source  in  sufficient 
amount.  Hitherto,  the  movement  has  been  kept  up  by  the 
liberality  of  political  supporters,  who  provide  the  necessary 
funds  in  each  case;  and  the  rapidity  of  the  extension  of 
these  associations  proves  how  little  importance  is  attached  to 
the  contingency,  that,  not  only  will  the  price  of  land,  in  all 
probability,  rise  by  this  increase  in  the  number  of  purchasers, 
but,  in  many  cases,  freehold  property  vrill  not  be  obtainable, 
at  all,  in  such  convenient  situations  and  of  such  suitable  mag- 
nitudes, as  to  meet  the  object  desired. 

10.' — The  Rules,  which  have  come  under  our  notice,  con- 
tain no  definite  understanding,  as  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
duration  of  the  payments  of  the  members,  and  no  real 
principle  by  which,  whatever  be  the  time  of  entry,  the  profits 
can  be  equitably  divided  among  the  shareholders,  nor  any 
sufficient  provision,  by  which  a  member,  who  may  wish  to 

♦  Speech  of  Lord  John  Russell,  6th  June,  1849. 
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withdraw,  may  be  secured  from  the  loss  of  his  right  to  some 
benefit  from  the  past  success  of  the  association  ;  although,  in 
many  of  the  societies,  in  addition  to  the  weekly  contributions 
of  1*.  6rf.,  or  thereabouts, '  by  which  the  positive  wholesale 
cost  of  the  land  is  to  be  repaid,  an  extra  payment  by  way  of 
interest  is  now  being  required  from  the  allottees,  varying 
from  5 J  to  6  J  per  cent.  Yet  the  rules  do  not  seem  to  guard 
against  an  inequality  in  the  advantages  that  may  be  obtained 
by  the  members,  according  as  they  have  their  land  aUotted  to 
them  at  once,  or  after  several  years,  such  as  ten  or  twelve,  from 
the  period  of  commencing  their  subscriptions;  and  it  is  far 
from  improbable,  that  the  ultimate  cost  to  each  member  of  his 
little  property  will  be  vddely  different.  This  could  only  be 
obviated  by  the  adoption  of  some  more  systematic  and 
tabular  scale  of  subscriptions  than  is  at  present  in  use,  so  as 
to  regulate  the  duration  and  amount  of  the  payments  by  a 
fixed  standard  of  years  and  rate  of  interest,  (as  in  chap,  vii., 
part  1,)  and  by  paying  strict  attention  to  the  importance  of 
making  the  association  perfectly  mutual,  so  that  the  profits  on 
cheap  wholesale  purchases  may  go  to  the  general  fund,  and  not 
to  benefit  incidental  members  to  the  detriment  of  their  suc- 
cessors. The  main  secret  of  the  prosperity  of  institutions  of 
this  kind  consists  in  the  correct  adjustment  of  the  relative 
position  of  each  member  to  the  exclusion  of  every  attempt 
at  favouritism  ;  and  this  depends  upon  a  clear  understanding 
existing  between  the  board  of  directors  and  the  shareholders. 
We  fear  that  it  is  too  rashly  stated,  that  a  freehold  qualifi- 
cation for  a  county  can  be  obtained  at  the  small  and  definite 
sum  of  £20.  Such  promises  should  rather  be  limited  to  a 
statement,  that  while  the  directors  remain  responsible  man- 
agers, all  the  wholesale  property,  which  is  bought,  shall  be 
divided  without  reservation  of  profit  to  those  persons  who 
primarily  advanced  the  money,  and  that  the  members  of 
the  association  shall  have  its  refusal  at  cost  price.  For 
whether  the  cost  is  to  be  £20,  or  to  range  up  to  £50,  and 
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(a)  even  £60^  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  success  of 
the  principle.  It  has  happened  that  at  Birmingham  several 
persons  obtained  sufficient  land  to  give  them  a  qualification 
for  so  little  as  £20/  but  that  arose^  in  all  probability,  firom 
accident^  and  should  not  be  put  forward,  as  it  is  constantly, 
as  the  standard  of  the  price  of  future  purchases. 

1 1. — To  the  majority  of  members  the  pecuniary  advantage, 
will  rank  above  the  political  privilege,  and  to  them  the  most 
important  question  will  be,  what  it  will  practically  cost  to 

[  (a)  The  following  figures  from  M°  Culloch's  "British  Empire"  are  ap- 
plicable in  reference  to  the  expectations  of  these  Societies.  The  arerage 
price  of  land  is  thirty  years'  purchase. 

Rent  per  acre  in  1842-3,  as  determined  by  the  Assessments  under  the 
Property  and  Income  Tax  Acts : — 

Emolahd. 


Bedford 1 

Berks  1 

Bucks 1 

Cambridge  1 

Chester 1 

Cornwall 0  18 

Cumberland 0  12 

Derby 1    6 

Devon 0  18 

Dorset 0J19 

Durham 0  15 

Essex 1    6 

Gloucester  1    7 

Hereford 1     2 

Hertford 1    1 

Huntingdon 1    6 

Kent 1    6 

Lancaster 1    8  11^ 

Leicester 1  14  10^ 

Lincoln 18    0 

Middlesex 2    2  11 

Monmouth 0  18    3} 

Norfolk :.  1    6    4} 

Northampton 19    1 

Northumberland 0  13  11| 

Nottingham 16    6 

Oxford 1    4    IJ 

Rutland 1     7    6i 

Salop 14    6 


6 

8J 

34 

2J 

7 

2i 

4J 

8i 

04 
4 
3i 
10 
9J 
8J 
%h 
7J 


£   #.    d. 

Somerset 1  12    7 

Southampton 0  14  11} 

Stafford 1    9    H 

Suffolk 13    8 

Surrey 0  17  10 

Sussex  0  18    2] 

Warwick 1  11    6} 

Westmoreland 0  11    0) 

WUts 1     8    4| 

Worcester  1  10  llj 

York 1     1    4| 

Average 1    3    6^ 


Wales. 

Anglesea 0  14  104 

Brecon 0    6    9 

Cardigan 0    7    4J 

Carmarthen 0  10    If 

Carnarvon 0    8    7| 

Denbigh 0  14    04 

Flint 1    4    94 

Glamorgan 0  10    2| 

Merioneth 0    61 

Montgomery 0    9    7 

Pembroke 0  11     1} 

Radnor 0    7    1} 

Average 0    9  llj 
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buy  such  a  quantity  of  land,  as  will  produce,  by  being  leased 
out  or  otherwise,  an  income  of  £2  a  year,  or,  what  will  be 
the  annual  pecuniary  profit  arising  from  the  purchase.  They 
will  calculate  that,  if  even  £30  be  the  average  price  of  such  an 
income,  £100  would  give  6/.  13*.  8d,  a  year.  This  alone,  over 
and  above  the  abstract  result  of  a  vote,  would  be  so  great  an 
attraction,  as  an  advantageous  investment,  that  it  would  be  by 
far  the  best  the  market  would  afford,  more  especially  with  such 
excellent  security  as  that  of  land.  In  the  extreme  case,  where 
the  Birmingham  Society  bought  land,  wholesale,  which  only 
cost  £20  for  the  £2  a  year,  the  rate  per  cent,  of  annual 


Ibelanb, 
Leinsteb. 

£   8.    d, 

Carlow 1    0    li 

DnbtiD 12    1 

Kildare 0  18    7 

Kilkenny 0  16    6 

Kill's 0  14    6 

Longford 0  15    SJ 

Louth 1    7  11 

Meath 1  14    5 

(lueen's 0  11  11 

Westmeath  0  18    0 

Wexford  0  18    7 

Wicklow  0  12    6 

Average 0  17    6 

Cultivated  4,092,701  acres. 

Mountain  and  Bog     731,886     „ 

MimSTER. 

Clare 0    9    3 

Cork 0  13    1 

Kerry  0    7    2J 

Limerick 13    5) 

Tlpperary 0  19  lOJ 

Waterford , 0  15    2J 

Average  0  14    0 

CultiTated  4,019,721  acres. 

Mountain,  &c 1,893,477      „ 


-1846. 

Ulster. 

£  8,    d. 

Antrim 0  18    4^ 

Armagh    1    0    9i 

Cavan 0  14    8J 

Donegal 0    6    U 

Down « 0  19  114 

Fermanagh 0  11     1^ 

Londonderry..., 0  11    6) 

Monaghan 0  17    3i 

Tyrone 0    9    6^ 

Average 0  12  10 

Cultivated  3,496,112  acres. 

Mountain 1,764,370     „ 

ComrAUGHT. 

Galway 0    8    3j 

Leitrim 0    8    9 

Mayo 0    6    U 

Roscommon 0  13    4 

Sligo 0  11    4 

Average 0    8    8J 

Cultivated  2,273,177  acres. 

Mountain. 1,906,002     „ 


Total. 


Acres, 

Cultivated 13,881,711 

Uncultivated 6,295,735 


je   8.    d. 

Average  Rent 0  13    5^ 

Average  of  Cultivated..    0  19    3 
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profit  was  a  perpetual  income  of  £10  a  year.  The  improba- 
bility of  such  good  fortune  recurring  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  rouse  the  industrious  classes  into  making  furdier  enquiry 
into  the  practicability  of  these  new  candidates  for  popularity. 
The  more  so,  when  the  member  is  required  to  pay  for 
this  enormous  advantage  by  such  easy  instalments  as  3*.  or 
4ts.  a  fortnight  for  five  or  six  years.  If  the  principle  be 
good,  when  abstractedly  considered,  it  is  unnecessary  and 
unwise  to  expose  it  to  suspicion. 

12. — Again,  when  the  land  is  purchased,  it  will  be  utterly 
useless,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  to  its  owner,  unless  four  or  five 
can  join  together  to  let  their  fractions  of  territory  to  one 
tenant,  or  unless  the  purchaser  contemplates  building  thereon 
for  his  own  purposes.  A  mechanic  in  a  manufacturing  town 
cannot  make  any  use  himself  of  his  land.*  He  is  ignorant 
of  its  management,  and  can  only  make  a  profit  from  his  pur- 
chase by  letting  it  to  others ;  and,  even  then,  the  expense  of 
employing  an  agent,  with  the  uncertainty  of  collecting  his 
small  rent  regularly,  would  diminish  the  advantage  of  his 
purchase.f  Hence,  it  appears  probable,  that  much  discontent 
will  shortly  arise  among  the  poorer  members  of  these  societies, 
who  have  entered  under  the  impression,  diat,  in  addition  to 
the  influence  to  be  acquired  by  the  possession  of  a  county  vote, 
they  would  be  making  a  highly  lucrative  profit  from  their 

*  [The  remarks  in  chap.  3,  of  this  part,  will  suggest  to  the  reader  how 
serviceable  Freehold  Land  Societies  might  be  made  in  the  establishment  of 
Suburban  villages,  and  in  the  furtherance  of  what  is  now  denominated 
"  Home  Colonization,"  or  the  reclaiming  of  the  extensive  uncultivated,  but 
excellent,  waste  lands  in  the  United  Kingdom  ] 

t  [With  the  existing  law  there  is  much  uncertainty  always  attending  the 
investigation  of  titles  and  conveyance  of  landed  property,  and  considerable 
expense,  which  does  not  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  in  the  value 
of  the  allotment.  The  uncertainty,  on  the  one  hand,  might,  perhaps,  be 
removed  by  a  system  of  THtle  Guarantee  Assurance,  which,  if  adopted  by 
the  societies  collectively,  could  be  effected  at  a  moderate  premium ;  and,  on 
the  other,  the  expenses  should,  like  the  profits,  come  from  the  general  fund 
of  each  association,  in  such  a  manner^  however,  that  the  allottees  should  pay 
the  greater  part  thereof.] 
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savings.  The  comparatively  rich  member,  who  can  take  up 
six  or  seven  shares  or  more,  will  reap  benefit  not  only  from 
the  greater  certainty  of  being  able  to  turn  his  land  to  account, 
but,  also,  from  the  increase  in  the  general  profits  of  the 
association,  that  must  accrue  through  the  forfeited  shares  of 
those  members,  whose  means  of  existence  are  too  precarious 
to  enable  them  to  be  regular  in  their  payments. 

13. — In  the  establishment  of  Freehold  Land  Societies  their 
political  object  has  been  considered  essentially  before  the 
question  of  their  capabilities  as  an  advantageous  investment 
for  money  to  the  industrious  classes ;  hence,  it  may  fairly  be 
expected  that,  as  soon  as  the  political  excitement,  by  which 
they  are  now  supported,  has  subsided,  the  directors  and 
others  will  cease  to  be  so  ready  to  incur  the  risk  of  themselves 
purchasing  wholesale  tracts  of  land,  for  a  re-sale  of  which,  to 
the  members,  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  Benefit  Building 
Society's  Act,  they  can  have  no  security  whatever ;  and  any 
attempt  to  mix  up  the  pecuniary  operations  of  the  society, 
with  their  own  volimtary  engagements,  vnll  not  fail  to  expose 
the  association  to  litigation,  expenses,  and  loss. 

14. — To  provide  against  these  diflSculties,  as  far  as  may  be 
practicable,  the  operations  of  a  freehold  land  society  should 
be  made  more  analogous  to  those  of  the  permanent  benefit 
building  society,  for  which  chap;  vii.,  part  1,  contains  a  draft 
set  of  rules ;  so  that  the  monetary  payments,  or  contributions, 
may  be  for  fixed  periods  independent  of  the  duration  of  the 
institution,  and  its  scope  may  be  extended  by  rendering 
it,  as  the  point  of  greatest  importance,  safe  and  attractive  to 
pure  InvesterSy  or  members  who  may  not  care  for  allotments, 
and  also  to  others,  who  may,  perhaps,  by  a  change  of  mind, 
contemplate  buying  a  house  for  their  occupancy,  from  which 
a  vote,  though  not  for  the  county,  would  be  afforded.  The 
subscriptions  would,  thus,  increase  so  rapidly  as  to  render  the 
purchase  of  wholesale  land  feasible  even  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
association ;  and  the  legal  objection  to  an  aggregate  purchase, 
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on  behalf  of  the  society^  would  disappear  on  the  requisite 
number  of  members  declaring  themselves  candidates  for  an 
advance  of  money  on  security  of  an  allotment  of  the  land  to 
be  purchased.  To  this  might  be  adapted  still  greater  ex- 
tension by  the  establishment  of  Endowment  Funds  for  young 
people,  for  which  rates  of  weekly  or  monthly  subscriptions 
might  be  so  graduated,  according  to  age  at  entry,  independent 
of  any  law  of  mortality,  that,  on  attaining  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  they  should  come  into  a  freehold  qualification.  The  money 
could  be  received,  by  a  similar  machinery  to  that  of  the 
Savings*  Banks,  in  small  sums  from  pennies  upwards,  according 
to  the  means  of  the  parents,  or,  even  of  the  children  or 
youths  themselves  contributing. 

15. — In  other  words.  Freehold  Land  Societies  must  be 
modified,  so  as  to  give  to  them  more  of  the  character  of 
Investment  Associations  for  non-borrowers,  and  the  advances 
of  money  should  not  be  limited  to  the  procuring  of  the  mere 
land,  but  might  be  extended  with  advantage  to  affording  to 
the  new  proprietor  the  means  of  stocking  and  improving  his 
freehold,  so  as  to  render  it  reproductive  and  fit  for  occupation. 
Were  such  a  modification  introduced,  and  some  satisfactory 
and  equitable  principle  adopted  in  the  distribution  of  profits 
among  the  members,  which,  to  judge  by  their  recent  dis- 
cussions, i^  not  the  case,  then  a  Freehold  Land  and  Investment 
Society  would  constitute  one  of  the  best  mediums  for  indus- 
trial savings  that  this  country  could  present ;  and  they  would 
flourish,  long  after  their  fictitious  popularity,  as  political 
instruments,  had  ceased.  The  draft  rules  in  part  1  would  be 
perfectly  suitable  to  a  fireehold  land  society,  if  the  investing 
shares  were  made  £25,  the  payments  weekly  or  fortnightly, 
and  the  repayments  upon  advances  calculated  at  about  5  per 
cent,  interest. 

16. — Respecting  the  increase  in  the  suffrage,  we  may 
remark,  that  the  creation  of  county  votes  by  the  purchase  of 
40«.  freeholds,  is  applicable  to  England  and  Wales  alone ; 
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though    tlie    principle   of  co-operation   employed   might  be 
easily  adapted  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

The  following  is  an  analysis^  according  to  their  various 
classes,  of  the  County  qualification^  extracted  from  the 
Parliamentary  Return,  23rd  July,  1847  :— 
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♦  Of  these  512,376  electors,  many  were  inhabitants  of  large 
towns,  and  imbued  with  various  shades  of  popular  opinion, 
and  many  in  the  agricultural  districts  independent  of  the 
influence  of  landlords.  Against  this  must  be  placed  upwards 
of  108,795  tenants-at-will,  who,  in  consequence,  as  a  class, 
have  no  choice  in  the  expression  of  a  political  opinion. 
The  desire  of  the  promoters  of  the  new  movement  is,  of 
course,  to  counterbalance  this  large  influence  by  the  creation 
of  a  number  of  small  freehold  voters  equal  to  that  of  the 
tenant  voters,  especially  by  exertions  in  those  localities  where 
the  numbers  are  not  so  disproportionate  but  that  the  balance 
may  be  turned. 

17. — The  fact  should,  nevertheless,  not  be  overlooked,  that 
although  the  mere  purchase  of  such  freehold  property  on 
moderate  terms  may  be  feasible,  yet  that  the  quaUfication  for 
the  franchise  obtained  is,  in  reality,  for  several  years,  fictitious, 
inasmuch  as,  until  the  cessation  of  his  payments,  the  member 
of  the  Freehold  Land  Society  has  not  a  bon&  fide  interest  to 
the  extent  of  40*.  in  the  land,  and  is  not,  in  law,  entitled  to 
vote.  And  the  mere  circumstance  of  his  seeking  to  become 
the  proprietor  of  a  perpetual  income  of  40*.  from  the  land, 
which  he  is  purchasing,  is  evidence  that  the  annual  pay- 
ments during  the  term  of  his  membership  must  far  exceed 
that  sum. 


*  [A  more  recent  return  is  pablished,  entitled  "An  Abstract  of  the 
Numbers  of  Parliamentary  Electors  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  according 
to  the  Registrations  of  1848-9  and  1849-60."  We  learn  from  it  that  the 
total  number  of  electors  on  the  register  for  1849-60  is  1,060,187.  For  the 
cities  and  boroughs,  471,602.  For  the  counties,  678,686.  The  numbers  last 
year  were  1,041,203.  For  the  cities  and  boroughs,  461,634.  For  the  counties, 
589,669.  This  shows  a  gain  in  the  cities  and  boroughs  of  19,968  and  a  loss 
in  the  counties  of  10,984;  making  the  increase  in  the  whole  constituency, 
8,187.  The  County  constituency  in  England  in  1848-9  was  less  than  in  1847, 
and  numbered  466,060  rotes.  This  year  the  number  b  only  461,413,  or  4,060 
votes  less  than  last  year ;  so  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  loss  in  the 
counties  is  in  England  where  the  system  of  Forty-shilling  Freeholds  preTails. 
The  Forty -shilling  Franchise  does  not  apply  to  Ireland  or  Scotiand.] 
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CHAPTER  II. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE    TONTINE  PRINCIPLE 

AMD    ITS 

APPLICATION  TO   ASSOCIATIONS  FOR   LAND  INVESTMENT. 

Art.  18.— We  will  now  proceed  to  describe,  briefly,  the 
mode  of  speculation  commonly  called  the  Tontine,  and  to 
examine  both  its  present  application  and  its  further  extension 
to  the  purchase  of  property.  The  constitution  of  a  Tontine 
Company  difiers  from  the  plans  considered  in  preceding 
chapters,  as,  instead  of  each  and  every  member  reaping  an 
equal  benefit  from  the  association,  the  ultimate  main  ad- 
vantages of  a  Tontine,  whether  in  the  acquirement  of  a 
large  capital  or  other  property,  are  obtainable  only  by  one 
member,  or  by  that  limited  number  of  individuals,  out  of  a 
large  body,  who  may  prove  to  be  endowed  with  extreme 
longevity. 

19. — A  few  words  respecting  the  origin  of  the  principle, 
and  the  tone  of  the  public  mind  at  that  time,  may  not  be 
uninteresting. 

In  the  year  1644,  a  Neapolitan,  named  Lorenzo  Tonti, 
came  to  Paris,  and,  during  a  scarcity  of  money  which  then 
prevailed,  proposed  the  formation  of  a  kind  of  Life  Rents 
or  Annuities,  which  subsequently  were  designated,  after  him. 
Tontines,  although  the  principle  itself  was  in  operation  in 
Italy  before  his  time.  The  Tontines,  so  proposed,  difi*ered 
from  the  afterwards  ordinary  popular  lotteries  in  the  con- 
tingency of  the  increasing,  and  maximum,  advantage  being 
deferred  for  many  years,  with  the  assurance  only  of  a 
moderate  profit  beforehand,  beginning  at  a  definite  rate. 
After  tedious  disputes  in  regard  to  his  original  proposal, 
which  was  at  length  rejected  for  a  time,  he  substituted,  in  its 
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Stead,  a  new  plan  for  a  large  Blanque  or  Lottery,  which,  in 
1656,  obtained  the  royal  approbation.*  It  was  to  consist  of 
50,000  tickets,  each  at  two  Louis  d'Ors,  so  that  the  whole 
receipts  would  amount  to  1,100,000  Livres  (the  Louis  d'Or 
at  that  time  being  only  eleven  Livres) ;  from  this  sum  540,000 
Livres  were  to  be  deducted  for  building  a  stone  bridge  and 
an  aqueduct.  The  expenses  of  the  Blanque  were  estimated  at 
60,000  Livres,  and  the  remaining  500,000  Livres  were  to  be 
divided  into  prizes,  the  highest  of  which  was  30,000  Livres. 
This  lottery  was  never  carried  out.  After  some  delays,  by 
which  the  matter  was  retarded  xmtil  after  the  peace  in  1660, 
a  Lottery  was  finally  opened,  and  the  tickets,  at  a  cost  of  one 
louis  d*or,  were  drawn  publicly  under  the  inspection  of  the 
police.  The  highest  prize  was  100,000  Livres,  and  was  won 
by  King  Louis  XIV.  himself,  who  objected  to  receive  it,  and 
left  it  to  the  next  Lottery,  in  which  he  had  no  ticket.  Several 
other  lotteries  followed  to  such  an  extent,  that,  in  the  year 
1661,  it  was  ordered  that  all  private  lotteries  should  be  for- 
bidden under  severe  penalties,  and  this  prohibition  was  re- 
peated in  1670,  1681,  1687,  and  1700.  Since  that  time  no 
other  pure  money  lotteries  have  been  allowed,  but  the 
"  Loteries  Roy  ales,"  the  profits  of  which  were,  in  general, 
nominally,  applied  to  public  buildings,  as  was  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  magnificent  Church  of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris. 

20. — The  first  actual  Tontine  upon  Lives  was  created  in 
the  month  of  December,  1689,  and  was  practically  an 
Annuity  association.  It  was  divided  into  14  classes  of  an 
annual  revenue,  in  all,  of  1,400,000  Livres.  The  Shares 
were  300  livres  a-piece,  and  the  proprietors,  without  regard 
to  sex,  were  to  receive  a  yearly  dividend,  commencing  at  10 
per  cent.,  with  benefit  of  survivorship  by  way  of  increased 
income  in  each  class.  The  first  class  contained  children  under 
5  years  of  age  ;  the  second  was  composed  of  others  between 

*  [See  an  interesting  account  of  Lotteries  and  Tontines  in  the  History  of 
Inventions  by  Professor  Bcckmann  of  Gottingen  ] 
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5  and  10;  the  third  from  10  to  15;  and  so  on  for  the  other 
classes. 

This  Tontine  was  very  imperfectly  filled  up ;  for,  into  the 
first  class,  there  entered  only  202  members,  and  equally  few 
persons  into  the  others;  yet  many  other  French  Tontines 
wore  formed,  subsequently,  in  1696,  1709,  1733,  1744. 

In  the  year  1726,  the  French  King  united  the  13th  class 
of  the  first  Tontine,  with  the  14th  of  the  second,  all  the 
shares  of  which  were  possessed  by  one  person,  Charlotte 
Bonnemay,  the  widow  of  Louis  Barbier,  a  Surgeon  of  Paris, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  96 :  this  lady  had  ventured  a  stake  of 
300  Lirres  in  each  Tontine,  and,  in  the  last  year  of  her  life, 
she  Lad  for  her  annuity  73,500  livres,  or  nearly  £3,600 
a  year  for  about  £30. 

21. — The  last  State  Tontine  in  France  was  in  1759  ;  after 
which  an  impression  arose,  very  justly,  that,  as  the  lives  did 
not  die  off  so  speedily  as  was  expected,  the  rate  of  annuity 
allowed,  in  redemption  of  the  capital  subscribed,  with  interest 
thereoD,  was  very  onerous;  hence,  in  1763,  the  Council  of 
State  deeided,  that  this  sort  of  financial  resource  for  the 
creation  of  capital  for  governmental  purposes  should  not  again 
be  resorted  to. 

22. — In  England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  France,  various 
Tontines  were  established  in  the  last  and  present  century, 
wme  of  which  are  still  in  existence.  The  object,  originally, 
in  France,  was  (as  we  have  seen)  to  raise  large  sums  of  money, 
as  a  species  of  loan,  to  be  repaid,  principal  and  interest,  by 
periodic  dividends,  which  were  to  continue  until  the  death  of 
all  the  lives,  the  whole  existence  of  which  represented  the 
duration  of  the  loan.  Such  was  the  case  where  Tontines 
were  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  when  they  were 
divided  into  classes,  according  to  the  respective  ages  of  the 
members.  The  whole  periodic  income  of  each  class  was 
divided  among  the  survivors  of  that  class,  until,  at  last,  it  fell 
to  one,  and,  upon  the  extinction  of  that  life,  reverted  to  the 
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power  by  which  the  Redemption  Tontine  was  created,  and  for 
which  it  became  security  for  the  due  payment  of  the  annuities. 
In  this  kingdom,  however,  the  system  has  rarely  been  adopted 
as  a  measure  of  finance,  and  the  speculation  has  generally  been 
of  a  private  character,  to  effect  some  commercial  enterprise  ; 
in  which  latter  case  the  whole  capital  invested,  or  the  result 
thereof,  whether  property  piirchased  or  otherwise,  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  last  survivor.  The  lives,  previously  existing,  having 
participated  in  the  increasing  dividends  of  the  company. 

23. — Of  the  State  Tontines  in  England  and  elsewhere  we 
have  authentic  records  and  ^statistical  details,  deduced  to  a 
comparatively  modem  date.  The  last  was  opened  in  1789, 
which  was  to  consist  of  about  10,000  shares  of  £100  each, 
and  the  benefit  of  survivorship  on  which  shares  was  pro- 
mised to  the  subscribers.  But  only  3,518  lives  were  put 
in  by  that  body,  the  other  contributors  having  soon  afterwards 
preferred  a  long  annuity  to  the  tontine.  To  keep  faith  with 
those  who  held  to  the  original  contract,  the  Treasury  was 
obliged  to  take  the  remaining  shares,  and  to  appoint  a  nominee 
for  each,  who  were  thence  called  "  Government  nominees,*'* 
They  were  chosen  as  follows : — the  class  under  twenty  con- 
sisted of  the  children  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  whose  names, 
age,  parents,  and  residence  were  returned  by  the  clergy  of 
the  several  parishes;  the  other  elder  classes  consisted  of 
well  known  freeholders  of  property,  persons  assured  in  the 
Amicable  Life  Office,  and  so  on. 

Among  the  22,352  nominees  altogether  registered  by  Mr. 
Finlaison,  there  was  only  one  instance  of  a  person  passing  the 
age  of  98;  an  old  lady  at  Wimbledon,  who  lived  to  be  100  years 
old,  and  who,  as  it  chanced,  was  in  the  first  Tontine  of  1693. 
On  tliis  point,  he  remarks,  that  when,  in  statistical  statements, 
many  instances  are  set  down  of  old  people  passing  their  100th 

*  1.  Report  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.  M.  Treasury,  by  John  Fin- 
laison, Esq.>  of  the  National  Debt  Office.     31  March,  1829. 

2.  W.  Kersseboom  on  the  Life  Annuitants  in  Holland.     1748. 
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year,  and  some  dying  at  much  more  advanced  periods,  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  very  great  error,  from  the  well  known 
propensity  of  octogenariansi  and  the  impatience  of  their 
relatives,  to  exaggerate  their  age,  and  to  persist  in  the  same 
story,  until,  by  the  decay  of  their  faculties,  they  believe  it 
themselves. 

The  ♦following  facts  are  interesting  :— 

1.  Of  the  1002  nominees  in  the  English  Tontines  of  1693, 
the  last  died  in  1789. 

9.  Of  the  2552  lives  in  the  Exchequer  annttities  granted 
1746,  1746,  1767,  and  a  few  in  1766,  1778,  and  1779,  166 
still  survived  at  January  1826. 

3.  Of  the  3667  nominees  in  the  3  Irish  Tontines  begun  in 
1773, 1776,  and  1778,  respectively,  1664  survived  January  1826. 

4*  Of  the  3618  nominees  of  contributors  in  the  Great 
English  Tontme  in  1789,  2203  survived  January  1826. 

5.  Of  the  4831  nominated  (by  lot)  by  Government  in  the 
Tontine  of  1789,  3008  survived  the  same  date,  1826. 

24. — Tontines  are  separated  into  simple  and  compound : 
the  Simple  are  those  in  which  the  dividends  of  the  share- 
holders, who  have  died  before  a  period  of  participation,  are 
distributed  among  the  surviving  members  of  their  class; 
Compound  Tontines  are  those,  where  a  portion,  only,  of  the 
dividends  belonging  to  the  lapsed  shares  is  carried  to  the  sur- 
vivors ;  the  remainder  ceasing  with  the  death.  An  example 
of  this  is  afforded  by  the  french  Tontine  of  1734,  in  which 
one-fourth  of  the  periodic  dividend  on  each  share  ceased  with 
the  death  of  its  possessor.  In  subsequent  Tontines,  other 
variedei  existed,  where  even  half,  and  more,  of  the  dividend 
lapsed  with  the  life,  a  portion  of  that,  which  had  accrued 
before  a  death,  being  presented  to  the  families  of  the  de- 
ceased as  a  slight  alleviation  of  their  pecimiary  loss.     In  the 

*  [In  each  case  the  lives  selected  were  principally  children,  and  more 
espedally  girls,  although  some  few  oontributors  nominated  lives  even  of 
advanced  age,  up  to  50  and  60.] 
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celebrated  tables  of  ♦Deparcieux,  calculations  have  been 
given  of  the  duration  of  life  among  the  Tontine  members  of 
his  time.  They  tend  to  show  how  little  the  desire  to  nomi- 
nate select  lives  availed  the  speculators  of  that  period. 

25. — Since  that  epoch,  France  has  become  noted  for  the 
extraordinary  popularity  of  the  Temporary  Tontines  usually 
denominated  "  Banques  de  Prevoyance,"  which  have  been 
established  in  Paris  and  the  leading  provincial  towns ;  the 
term  of  the  Tontine  being  short,  and  divided  generally  into 
cycles  of  5,  10,  15,  and  20  years.  The  members,  on  entry, 
pay  for  each  share  or  policy  a  sum  down,  varying  with  their 
age,  to  be  invested  in  public  or  real  securities ;  and  they 
speculate  upon  the  chance  of  their  receiving  as  one  of  the 
survivors,  at  the  close  of  the  cycle  into  which  they  have 
entered,  a  large  return  for  the  money  subscribed,  consisting 
not  only  of  the  accumulations  from  interest  upon  their  own 
shares,  but  of  a  portion  arising  from  the  death  of  less  fortu- 
nate members.  Many  men,  especially  of  the  military  pro- 
fession, who  had,  perhaps,  no  relations  to  whom  they  were 
particularly  attached,  on  receiving  prize  money  for  their 
services,  placed  it  in  a  temporary  Tontine.  They  felt  in- 
different to  the  chance  of  loss,  should  they  die  before  the  end 
of  its  term,  by  the  fortune  of  war,  or  by  the  ordinary  law  of 
mortality,  and  were  willing  to  stake  that  risk  against  the  more 
agreeable  prospect  of  reaping  a  magnificent  profit  from  the 
popular  speculation,  f  From  the  returns  of  18  of  the  leading 
societies  we  find  that,  even  at  the  present  time,  they  are  con- 
sidered so  attractive,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1849 
395,446  Policies  were  in  force,  involving  shares  subscribed  to 
the  enormous  extent  of  £15,957,444  I2s.  (or  398,936,114 
francs)  which  had  been  purchased  at  a  cost,  proportioned  to 
the  age,  of  £4,988,252  &.  6d.  (or  124,706,307  francs), 
each  share  or  policy  entitling  the  possessor,  if  he  survive  his 

*  Essai  sur  les  Probabilit6s  de  la  dure^  de  la  vie  humaine,  1746. 
t  Revue  des  Assurances.     J.  Dubroca,  1860. 
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particular  cycle,  not  only  to  receive  its  amount,  but  also  to 
participate  in  a  proportionate  part  of  the  other  accumulations 
arising  from  death.  The  aggregate  capital  is  stated  to  pro- 
duce, annually,  an  average  income  of  £230,591  4f.  lOd, 
(or  5,764,781  francs),  merely  from  being  invested. 

Of  these  '  Associations  Tontini^res,'  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing appears  to  be  "  La  Caisse  Paternelle,"  which  numbers 
57,^6  Policies  or  shares  in  existence,  to  the  extent  of 
£8,107,792  8s.  (or  77,694.810  francs). 

Another,  *  La  Prevoyance,  cree  par  ordonnance  royale  du 
28  Avril,  1820,'  in  its  printed  returns  of  1848,  stated  that 
shares  amounting  to  70  millions  of  francs  were  subscribed  for, 
at  a  cost  of  31  millions  of  francs  paid  in.  A  cycle  having 
been  recently  completed,  M.  Dubroca  gives  the  amount  of 
its  engagements,  on  the  31st  December,  1849,  at  58  millions 
of  francs,  nearly. 

The  following  are  illustrations  of  the  profit  lately  divided 
(ages  not  given)  by  "  La  Prevoyance" : — 

Fr»nc8.  Franct. 

A3.    A    GoTeme9s...l831  paid  in...    200  for...  6  yrs.,  &  then  )    ,^^ 

received. ) 

CD.    „     Brewer 1828        „    ...     100   ,,...10    „        „      ...    690 

E.F.     „     Priest  1837        „    ...  6000    „ ...  6    „        „      ...  9064 

G.1L    „    €0^0010^1^324       „    ...10000   ,,...20    „        „     ...39213 

"•  "  Wery  !  ^^^  "  '"  ^  "  -^^  '>  -  -  ^'^^ 
The  professions  suggest  the  probable  ages  of  the  parties, 
and  shew  that  the  investment  has  been  highly  lucrative,  more 
especially  if  we  remember  (Art.  32.,  Part  1.)  the  time  it 
usually  takes  for  money  even  to  double  itself.  Many  causes 
have  tended,  in  France,  to  make  the  result  of  their  Tempo- 
rary Tontines  very  profitable  to  the  survivors;  the  principal 
were,  undoubtedly,  the  increased  rate  of  mortality  in  that 
country  for  80,  out  of  the  last  60,  years,  through  revolutions, 
war,  and  other  contingencies,  and  the  high  rate  of  interest 
which,  during  that  time,  could  be  obtained  for  money. 
26. — The  older  form  of  Tontines  has  lately  been  revived  in 

N  2 
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England  with  various  modifications.  New  societies  have 
sprung  up,  stimulated  by  the  veiy  great  profits  that  have 
been  reaped  by  surviving  members  of  old  associations,  and 
principally  designed  by  their  promoters  for  the  disposal  of 
freehold  or  long  leasehold  property,  for  which  a  single  pur- 
chaser, of  sufficient  means,  could  not  be  found.  The  object 
is,  consequently,  to  procure  the  necessary  capital  for  the 
purchase  of  the  estate,  by  creating  a  laige  number  of  Shares, 
of  small  amount,  among  which  the  net  rental  may  be  peri- 
odically divided.  The  duration  of  each  proprietor's  interest 
in  his  share,  or  shares,  is  thus  made  to  depend  upon  the 
existence  of  some  life,  ncnninated  by  himself,  of  an  age  to  be 
selected  within  given  limits. 

S7.-^In  some  Tontines,  the  minimum  age  is  10  or  15;  in 
others  it  ranges  up  to  50  or  60,  and  even  80 ;  sometimes  the 
mention  of  any  limit  is  omitted,  in  which  case  discretion  is 
left  to  the  shareholders  to  nominate  young  lives,  at  such  ages 
as  appear  to  them,  or  which  experience  has  shewn,  to  give 
the  longest  expectation  of  life.  With  the  falling  of  the  life 
of  the  nominee,  the  share  becomes  cancelled  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  the  income  of  the  Tontine  is  divided  among  the 
survivors ;  year  by  year  the  number  becomes  smaller,  and  the 
dividends  greater ;  *until  the  last  life,  unless  it  has  been  other- 
ynse  provided,  comes  into  the  whole  of  the  property.  The 
application  of  the  Perpetuity  Tontine  system  to  land,  or,  rather, 
of  Land  investments  to  Tontines,  obviously  requires  great 
caution.  Apiece  of  land  is  bought  at  a  cost  absorbing  the  greater 
part  of  the  fund,  which  is  formed  by  the  subscriptions  of  the 
members ;  and,  if  necessary,  according  as  the  situation  is 
urban  or  rural,  it  is  built  over  with  houses,  or  converted  into 
farms,  and  let  upon  lease;  the  rents  received  forming  the 
income  of  the  society.  The  chief  point,  therefore,  in  this, 
as  in  all  land  investments^  is,  whether  the  estate  proposed 

*  [That  consdtutes  the  difference  between  a  State,  or  Redemption,  and  a 
PriTate  Tontine.] 
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is  capable,  from  its  situation  or  its  naturei  of  being  let  at  the 
required  rent;  as  it  occasionally  has  happenedi  that  societies 
of  this  kind  have  been  "  got  up"  by  the  owners  of  land,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  ridding  themselves  of  unproductive 
property. 

S8» — The  principle  of  a  Tontine  is,  in  its  essence,  a  de- 
cided speculation,  but  of  a  kind  that  may  be  made  most 
beneficial*  There  exists  no  moral  objection  to  the  union  of 
individuals,  who  are  willing  to  risk  small  sums  in  the  hope  of 
augmenting  their  fortunes,  without  the  customary  efforts  of 
labour,  intelligence,  or  skill,  but  by  the  lucky  selection  of 
healthy  and  lasting  lives.  In  one  case  only,  can  such  an 
association  be  open  to  censure,  as  involving  a  species  of  danger* 
ous  gambling,  viz: — ^where  the  shareholders  nominate  other 
lives  than  their  own.  •When,  however,  they  speculate  wholly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  life  nominated,  the  application  of  the 
principle  is  excellent.  It  becomes,  in  reality,  a  game,  in 
which  the  stakes  are  laid,  as  to  which  of  the  players  is  likely 
to  live  the  longest.  The  person,  who  collects  the  money  and 
undertakes  to  pay  the  dividends,  being  regarded  in  the  light 
of  the  banker  to  the  game,  and  as  one  who  is  the  responsible 
agent  for  investing  the  funds  confided  to  him.  So  that, 
while  reaping  a  per  centage  for  himself,  he  holds  an  account 
with  the  players,  as  to  the  profits  of  the  speculation,  and 
hands  over  to  them,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  or  other  fixed 
period,  the  proceeds  of  their  capital,  which  may  be  considered 
as  interest  realized  since  the  last  day  of  settling.  In  the 
majority  of  games  of  chance,  the  main  advantage  is  to  the 
banker,  the  loss  to  the  players,  who,  in  the  excitement  of 
gambling,  are  exposed  to  lose,  even,  the  very  means  of  their 
existence.  In  a  Tontine,  where  the  shareholders  nominate 
their  own  lives,  or  the  nominees  are  the  parties  pecuniarily 

*  Hamilton,  in  his  History  of  the  Public  Revenne,  remarks  that  Tontines 
seem  adapted  to  the  passions  of  human  nature,  from  the  hope  every  man 
entertains  of  longevity,  and  the  desire  of  ease  and  affluence  in  old  age. 
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interested,  the  speculation  affords  to  them  an  increasing  in- 
come, and  the  money  involved  is  continuously  reproductive. 

29. — The  existing  Tontine  Companies  present  little  variety 
in  their  object  We  have  said  that  they  are  mainly  designed 
to  purchase  large  freehold  estates,  which  are  considered  pecu- 
liarly suited,  by  nature  and  position,  for  some  .important 
commercial  enterprise;  leasehold  tenures  being  usually  re- 
jected, from  their  limited  character.  When  a  particular 
estate  has  been  selected  by  the  promoters,  in  the  conviction 
that,  by  improvement  thereon,  it  can  be  made  productive  of 
considerable  profit,  they  proceed  to  form  a  Joint  Stock  Com- 
pany, under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  relating 
to  such  associations  (7  and  8  Vic.  c.  110  and  111 ;  8  and  9 
Vic.  c.  116  ;  10  and  11  Vic.  c.  107.),  with  a  license  to  pur- 
chase or  hold  land,  which  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  Privy 
Council  for  Trade.  The  capital  of  the  Company,  for 
example,  say  £100,000,  is  divided  into  1000  shares  of  £100 
each,  to  be  held  upon  lives,  of  ages  within  selected  limits. 
The  Shareholders  may  nominate  different  lives  for  each  share, 
or  exercise  their  own  discretion  in  concentrating  their  stakes 
upon  a  single  life.  At  the  end  of  3  or  5  years,  and  at  fixed 
intervals  afterwards  (the  Company  being  in  full  operation), 
the  rents  from  the  houses  upon  the  estate,  or  the  profits  from 
the  commercial  enterprise,  whatever  it  be,  after  payment  of 
expenses,  are  divided. 

30. — To  persons  who  are  desirous  of  speculating,  with, 
perhaps,  less  apparent  pecuniary  advantage,  though,  in  the 
long  run,  greater  security,  the  best  Tontines  are  those  in 
which  the  capital  is  invested  in  the  purchase  of  well-situated 
Agricultural  Freeholds,  or  in  Government  Stock  and  other 
public  securities,  and  not  in  associations  created  for  effecting 
building  operations,  which  are  conceived  under  the  idea  of 
the  growing  importance  of  the  locality  contemplated  for 
investment.  To  those,  however,  who  prefer  the  greater 
attraction  of  larger  annual  returns,  such  as  are  offered  by 
the  latter  speculation,  we  would  recommend  the  introduction 
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into  the  Deed  of  Settlement  of  their  company  of  a  special 
clause  to  secure  compensation  to  the  holders  of  those  shares, 
the  life  nominees  of  which  may  die  about  the  time  that  the 
company  has  experienced  a  loss,  through  the  falling  oflf  of  its 
rents,  or  other  soiurce  of  income,  which,  in  investments  on 
such  security,  must,  from  time  to  time,  be  expected.  The 
object  of  the  clause  would  be  to  guarantee  to  the  proprietor 
of  a  share,  that  has  lapsed  by  death  at  such  a  period,  a  pro- 
portionate part  of  the  profits  that  may  subsequently  be 
obtained  through  a  prosperous  reaction  in  the  company. 
For  example : —  suppose  that  in  a  Tontine,  of  which  the  rent 
income  is  about  £5000  a  year,  and  the  periods  of  division 
are  quinquennial,  there  occur,  for  two  or  three  years,  a 
failure  in  its  receipts,  so  that,  instead  of  there  being  a  sum  of 
£^,000  upwards  to  divide  among  the  survivors  at  the  next 
division,  there  be  only  £10,000  or  £15,000.  Then,  if  the 
original  intention  were  to  confine  the  speculation  to  the 
chance  of  survivorship,  and  not  to  afiect  it  by  any  fluctuation 
in  the  proceeds  of  the  property,  it  is  clear  that  the  share- 
holders, whose  life-nominees  die  anterior  to  a  revival  of  pro- 
perty at  a  subsequent  division,  should  receive  some  com- 
pensadou  for  their  loss.  The  mathematical  principle  of  such 
a  clause  is  interesting,  and  should  be  taken  as  the  basis 
thereof. 

31. — In  most  of  the  cases  of  the  present  application  of  tlie 
Tontine  system  in  this  country,  it  is  customary  to  select  a 
limit  of  minimum  age  for  nominees,  and  then  leave  it  to  the 
option  of  the  shareholder  to  nominate  a  life  of  equal  or 
higher  age,  as  he  may  think  fit,  when  the  limiting  age  is 
young.  The  establishment  of  any  Tontine  would  be  facili- 
tated if  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  each  share  were  made,  in 
case  of  a  life,  several  years  older,  being  nominated;  since  it 
must  be  extremely  diflScult,  in  an  extensive  Tontine,  for  the 
members  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  select  lives  of  the 
lowest  specified  age  ;  and  each  would  be  unwilling  to  risk  his 
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chance  upon  the  expected  longevity  of  an  older  life.  A 
diminution  might  safely  be  permitted^  in  the  sum  paid  for  the 
purchase  of  a  share^  provided  it  be  proportionate  to  the 
diminished  expectation  of  life  of  the  nominee,  and  calculated 
by  a  sound  table  of  mortality,  with  a  margin  in  favour  of  the 
general  fund.  The  said  share,  nevertheless,  to  convey  to  the 
purchaser  a  right  to  equal  privileges  with  any  other  share. 

S2, — The  speculation  becomes  much  more  interesting  when 
the  periods  of  the  divisions  of  profits  are  at  wide  intervals ' 
the  effect  of  mortality  at  the  end  of  periods  of  5  or  10  years 
becomes  sensible,  and  the  accumulated  income  to  be  divided 
increases  the  attraction  of  the  investment. 

Referring  to  the  Stable  at  the  end  of  this  work,  we  find  that, 
supposing  the  age  at  entry  to  be  15,  the  lives  to  consist  of 
1000  males,  and  the  periods  of  division  of  profits  to  be  qttinquen- 
nial,  the  survivors  of  each  period  receive  a  rapid  increase 
in  their  income.  Suppose,  as  in  a  preceding  example,  that 
the  shares  be  £100,  and  the  annual  returns  of  profit  arising 
from  the  £100,000  invested  be  £5000,  which,  re-invested  dur- 
ing the  quinquennial  period,  would,  at  5  per  cent.,'  produce 
£27,628,  there  would  remain,  after  setting  aside,  say,  £2,628  for 
expenses,  &c.,  £25,000  to  be  divided.  Then,  if  deaths  occur 
in  a  ratio  such  as  that  of  the  mortality  table  referred  to,  there 
would  be,  to  partake  of  it,  at  the  end  of  5  years,  or  at  age  20, 
963  members;  or  the  dividend  would  be 

£25  1&.  lOd.,  nearly. 
At  the  end  of  10  yrs.,  or  at  age  25  „  924  members 

Dividend £27  0*.  lOd.,   nearly. 

M  35    „  „  age  50  „  676         „ 

Dividend £36    19*  6J.,  nearly. 

M  45    „         „  age  60  „  544 

Dividend £46     0*.     Od.  nearly. 

55    „  „  age  70  „  342 

Dividend £73     2g.     Od.  nearly. 

*  English  Life  Table,  6th  Report  of  the  Registrar  General. 
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And  SO  on,  up  to  age  90,  when  the  number,  still  existing,  would 
be  about  14  or  15,  and  the  dividend  per  share  £1756  I6s.  Sd., 
or  about  17|  times  the  original  sum  paid.  At  95  there 
would  be,  probably,  but  2  alive  to  partake  of  the  £25,000 
dividend,  and  a  few  months  longer  would  transfer  the  £100,000, 
or  the  property  which  represents  it,  to  the  last  survivor,  for 
his  heirs  for  ever.  (See  also  Section  4,  Appendix). 

38. — ^Moreover,  when  the  intervals  are  distant,  the  applica- 
tion of  Life  Assurance  may  serve  to  protect  the  parties  interested 
in  those  lives,  that  fail  in  the  intervals  between  two  successive 
divisions,  from  losing,  altogether,  their  expected  share  of  the 
profits.       That  is  to  say,   it  may,  after  a  few  years,   suit 
their  views  to  diminish  the  excitement  of  the  specidation,  by 
taking  out  a  temporary  policy  on  the  life  of  the  nominee,  on 
the  same  principle  which  is  so  generally  adopted  by  policy 
holders  in  the  Equitable  Life  Office,  who,  at  each  approaching 
recurrence  of  the  periods  of  the  decennial  divisions  of  profit 
in  that  society,  effect  temporary  assurances  on  the  lives  in- 
volved, in  order  to  guard,  by  a  trifling  outlay,  against  the 
total  loss  of  the  large  Bonus  which  is  usually  declared.     This 
expense,  however,  would,    probably,  not  be  entered  into, 
until  the  Tontine  had  been  some  time  in  existence,  and  unless 
tlie  lives  selected  had  been  originally  young.      We  have  met 
with  recent  prospectuses  of  Tontines  on  Building  property, 
where  it  is  proposed  to  arrange  with  a  Life  Office,  that,  out 
of  the  income  of  the   company,  from  the  very  beginning 
(after  a  dividend  at  5  per  cent,  has  been  set  aside  for  the 
shareholders),  premiums  should    be    paid  for  assuring   the 
retiun,  on  the  death  of  each  nominee,  of  the  original  sum  itself, 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  the  share.     This  undertaking,  if 
actually  carried  out,  must,  in  effect,  withdraw  from  surviving 
members  the  great  profits,  which  are  expected  as  likely  to 
accrue  from  deaths.  A  simple  calculation,  founded  on  the  tables 
of  any  Life  Office,  would  shew  that  such  a  system  of  assurance 
would,  as  might  naturally  be  anticipated,  reduce  the  Tontine 
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(the  very  essence  of  which  is,  that  it  is  a  speculation  on  the 
longevity  of  lives),  to  a  mere  investment  association,  in  which 
the  capital  of  each  member  is  only  to  be  engaged  to  produce 
a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  as  long  as  he,  or  his  nominee,  is 
alive.  Life  Assurance  can  be  properly  and  advantageously 
adopted,  when  the  Tontine  has  been  a  long  time  in  operation, 
and  the  nominee  has  survived  several  years  of  the  company's 
existence,  or  when  the  rate  of  profits  upon  each  share 
has  become  so  large  as  to  make  it  worth  a  member*s  while 
to  sacrifice  a  small  portion  to  assure  against  the  chance  of 
total  loss  by  deatli.^  Such  an  assurance  should,  nevertheless, 
be  left  optional  to  the  party  concerned,  and  not  be  made  a 
feature  of  attraction,  put  forth  by  the  company  itself. 

34. — One  of  our  motives  for  thus  entering  upon  the 
question  of  Tontines,  is  to  suggest,  to  the  consideration  of  our 
readers,  the  excellent  application  that  may  be  made  of  the 
principle  to  the  furtherance  of  Home  Colonization  and 
Systematic  Emigration,  by  creating  a  capital,  of  which  free 
use  can  be  made  without  its  being  exposed  to  be  withdrawn, 
or  to  be  required  for  very  many  years ;  and  we  shall  return 
to  the  subject  in  the  5th  Chapter  of  this  part  of  the  Treatise. 

*  [It  has  been  suggested,  that  a  plan  of  increasing  Policies  of  Assurance, 
or  of  returning  a  larger  proportion  of  the  cost  of  each  share,  might  form  part 
of  the  features  of  a  Tontine  company ;  the  increase  being  regulated  by  the 
number  of  periods  of  division  that  the  deceased  nominee  has  survived. 
This,  to  our  mind,  would  neutralize  the  benefits  of  a  Tontine,  both  for  the 
reason  adduced  in  Art.  30,  and  from  the  possibility  of  fluctuations  in  the 
epochs  of  mortality  of  the  nominees.  The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Finlaison 
are  judicious,  and  bear  upon  such  application  of  Life  Assurance :  — ''  When 
the  number  of  lives  in  a  society,  tontine  or  community,  are  not  very  consider- 
able, aberrations  will  happen.  From  a  series  of  sickly  seasons,  with,  it  may 
be,  a  prevailing  malady  adffecting  more  severely  some  particular  stage  of 
existence  than  some  other,  the  deaths  may  occasionally  be  in  clusters,  all  signs 
of  which  would  have  disappeared  or  become  submerged  in  an  observation  on 
greater  numbers  and  over  a  greater  length  of  time ;  vice  versd,  it  may  chance 
that  for  some  years,  in  early  life  more  especially,  during  a  course  of  healthy 
seasons  the  mortality  runs  so  low  as  to  be  quite  incredible,  as  a  measure  of  the 
rate  happening  to  larger  masses  through  a  greater  variety  of  years."] 
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CHAPTER    III. 


SwjKOR  I.— BUILDING  COMPANIES  AND  SUBUBBAN  VILLAGE 
ASSOCIATIONS ;  THEIB  NATUBE  AND  OBJECT. 

II.— BEMABKS  ON  THE  BUBAL  DISTBICTS. 

UI.— THE   NECESSITY   FOB   HOME    COLONIZATION    OB 
SYSTEMATIC  EMIGBATION. 


Section  1. 


Art.  85. — At  the  commencement  of  Benefit  Building  or 
Freehold  Land  Societies,  such  as  we  have  described  in  pre- 
ceding chapters,  a  notable  difficulty  has  been  found  to  exist, 
in  the  absence  of  sufficient  capital,  through  the  slow  and 
gradual  mode  by  which  the  funds  are  collected,  and  of  proper 
legal  authority,  whereby  the  erection  or  purchase  of  houses  and 
land  may  be  effiscted,  upon  a  wholesale  principle,  and  a  profit 
may  at  once  be  secured  to  individuals  in  their  part  of  the 
same.  The  advantages  of  aggregate  purchases,  or  of  building 
operations  upon  a  large  scale,  are,  however,  so  important,  that 
the  promoters  of  many  institutions,  with  such  an  object,  have 
foimd  it  desirable  to  forego  the  privileges  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament relating  to  the  Benefit  Building  Societies,  and  have 
sought  a  legal  constitution  under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts 
for  Joint  Stock  Companies,  referred  to  in  a  preceding  page. 
In  the  place,  therefore,  of  the  Investers*  subscriptions  of  a 
provident  association,  they  have  adopted  the  plan  of  the 
Capital-Stock  of  a  company,  and  have  combined  therewith, 
in  respect  to  the  reproductive  use  of  the  money,  the  facilities 
of  Advance-repayments  afforded  by  Building  Societies. 
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36. — Building  Companies  and  Suburban  Village  Associations 
have  thus  been  formed  with  a  capital,  that  serves  to  purchase 
land  wholesale,  and  to  erect  a  large  number  of  buildings  upon 
it,  which,  when  finished,  are  transferred  to  purchasing-tenants, 
under  security  of  a  mortgage,  for  a  specified  term  of  years ; 
the  payments  of  the  tenants,  during  that  time,  being  monthly 
or  quarterly,  and  calculated  so  as  both  to  afford  a  liberal  rate 
of  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  and  to  purchase  the  house 
from  the  company.  Referring  to  the  set  of  Rules  given  in 
Part  1,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  our  meaning,  instead 
of  the  plan  adopted  in  clause  108,  page  96,  the  proprietary 
capital  is  fixed  at  a  nominal  sum,  from  £100,000  to  £250,000, 
divided  into  shares  of  £5  or  £10  each,  to  be  paid  up  in  S  or 
3  instalments,  within  a  short  time ;  upon  these  shares,  peri- 
odical dividends  are  declared  at  4  or  5  per  cent.,  or  at  such 
other  rate  as  may  be  realized  out  of  the  profits  upon  the 
advance-repayments,  which  are  received  from  the  purchasers 
of  the  houses  built  by  the  company,  and  are  calculated  in  the 
same  way  as  Table  2,  Art.  110,  in  the  Rules  above  referred 
to;  with  this  difference,  that,  instead  of  the  money  being 
advanced  in  cash  to  the  tenant  to  enable  him  to  erect  or 
purchase  for  himself,  the  whole  transaction  is  conducted 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Directors  of  the  company ; 
and  the  purchase-repayments  are  regulated  by  a  table  ac- 
cording to  the  wholesale  cost,  which  is  generally  so  moderate 
as  to  allow  of  a  fair  margin  of  profit  in  favour  of  the  Stock- 
holders, whose  capital  has  thus  been  made  use  of.  The  ad- 
ministrative provisions  of  the  Company's  Deed  of  Settlement 
differ  but  little  from  the  clauses  in  Benefit  Building  Society 
Rules,  but  the  legal  position  of  the  proprietor  is  essentially 
different.  Under  the  existing  law  of  partnership,  to  which 
some  modification  is  confidently  anticipated  ere  long,  the 
liability  of  a  Shareholder  in  a  Joint  Stock  Company  is  not 
subject  to  any  limit,  as  regards  the  public  with  whom  the 
company  has  trading  operations,  but  only  in  respect  to  his  co- 
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partners  in  the  concern.  Hence,  building  companies  have 
advanced  but  slowly  in  public  favour ;  although  the  actual 
amount  of  risk  is  very  small,  when  the  operations  of  the 
association  are  directed  to  the  extension  of  rising  towns,  by 
building  in  the  suburbs  or  other  improving  localities,  or  to 
the  establishment  of  habitations  upon  new  and  desirable  sites, 
to  which  the  tastes  of  the  affluent  or  the  necessities  of  the 
industrious  have  directed  public  attention.  For  this  latter 
case.  Building  Companies,  under  the  name  of  Suburban  Village 
Associations,  have  been  mainly  designed,  and  they  have  met 
with  the  sympathy  and  support  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  our  crowded  cities. 

37. — In  this  country  there  is  an  element  which,  indepen- 
dent of  the  attractiveness  of  a  good  investment,  and  despite 
apparent  partnership  liabUity,  may  be  relied  upon,  in 
carrying  out  plans  designed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  industrious  classes.  This  element  is  a  feel- 
ing of  benevolence,  mingled  with  a  sense  of  the  duty,  which 
devolves  upon  the  possessors  of  larger  property,  to  protect 
and  succour  those  who  are  placed  beneath  them,  perhaps,  in 
position  and  fortune,  but  through  whose  agency  a  great  por- 
tion of  their  own  wealth  is  created.  This  duty  is  felt  to  be 
the  more  stringent,  because  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
poor  to  do  anything,  themselves,  towards  bettering  their  con- 
dition in  respect  to  their  dwellings. 

38. — ^Were  this  feeling  wanting,  it  is  considered  that 
parishes  and  unions  might  do  much  towards  improving  the 
condition  of  mechanics  and  rural  labourers,  with  their  fami- 
lies, by  taking  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  by  erect- 
ing comfortable  dwellings,  as  Suburban  Villages,  to  be  let  at 
a  rent  that  would  merely  repay  the  cost ;  not,  perhaps,  indis- 
criminately to  any  one,  but  to  those  who,  by  their  general 
good  character,  should  seem  most  entitled  to  a  preference. 
There  is  arising  an  opinion,  that  with  such  a  system  carried 
to  some  extent,  there  would  be  less  occasion  for  Workhouses 
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upon  their  present  scale,  and  the  morals  of  the  lower  ordent 
would  be  greatly  improved.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
improving  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes,  whether  in 
town  or  in  the  country,  lies  in  a  small  compass,  as  it  is 
purely  a  financial  one ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  done, 
but  what  every  one  must  perceive  to  be  necessary,  and  what 
any  ordinary  builder  can  execute. 

89. — Of  the  necessity  of  measures  for  the  accomplishment, 
in  a  systematic  manner,  of  the  object  aimed  at  by  associations 
of  the  nature  of  those  referred  to  in  this  chapter^  the  public 
mind  has  been  sufficiently  convinced  by  the  disclosures  lately 
made  concerning  the  condition  of  the  metropolis.  The 
recent  metropolitan  improvements,  considered  in  conjunction 
with  the  data  furnished  by  the  weekly  biUs  of  mortality,  de- 
monstrate, to  conviction,  the  very  great  extent,  to  which  the 
debased  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population 
arises  from  the  insufficiency  and  wretchedness  of  their  habi- 
tations. Much  sympathy  has  been  excited  and  has  been 
called  into  active  exertion  by  these  disclosures,  and  not  with- 
out good  result.  But,  of  all  the  pernicious  influences,  to 
which  the  poor  of  the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns  are 
exposed,  there  is  not  one  which  has  so  direct  an  efiect  in  im- 
peding the  efforts  of  charity  in  their  behalf,  or  in  neutralizing 
the  result  which  may,  by  constant  exertion,  have  been  effected 
by  that  charity,  as  their  dense  and  promiscuous  agglomeration 
in  large  numbers  in  filthy  and  insufficient  dwellings.  Nor 
can  we  reasonably  hope  that  the  strenuous  endeavours  of 
those  benevolent  persons,  who  seek  to  promote  the  education 
of  the  rising  generations  of  the  industrious  classes,  can  be 
adequately  recompensed,  while  the  objects  of  their  solicitude 
are,  by  the  circumstances  of  their  condition,  compelled  to 
live  among  scenes  of  disorder,  along  with  crowds  of  adults 
congregated  together  in  a  manner  which  precludes  any 
attention  to  decency  or  comfort,  and  coming  into  continual 
contact  and  intercourse  with  the  most  lawless  and  depraved 
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individuals.  No  wonder  that^  under  these  circumstances,  vice 
is  rendered  so  familiar  to  the  youthful  mind,  that  it  becomes 
almost  incapable  of  recognizing  its  evil.  The  associations  in 
question  desire  to  lessen  the  mischief,  and  to  benefit  the  com- 
munity at  large,  bj  building  Tillages  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  the  metropolis. 

40. — Although  the  class,  for  whose  immediate  welfare  they 
are  mainly  intended,  can  hardly  be  expected,  at  once,  to  accept 
the  advantages  held  out  to  them ;  yet  the  gradual  removal  of 
those  whose  circumstances  permit,  viz.  clerks,  artizans, 
and  others  of  limited  income,  for  whom  the  associations  desire 
to  erect  dwellings  in  the  first  instance,  will  afford  to  others 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  superior  habitations  on  more 
favourable  terms,  and  less  exposed  to  the  malignant  influences 
peculiar  to  their  former  localities.  It  is  hoped  that  the  force 
of  example,  combined  vvith  educational  and  other  remedial 
measures,  will,  ultimately,  induce  the  poorer  classes  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefits  held  out  by  such  Suburban  Soci- 
eties. In  accordance  with  this  plan,  the  formation  of  villages 
is  suggested  at  distances  of  from  four  to  eight  miles  from 
London  or  other  important  towns  provided  with  Railways, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Stations.  "  These  villages 
"  to  consist  of  houses  built  in  pairs,  averaging  six  cottages 
"  to  an  acre,  and  combining  all  the  advantages  which  the  ap- 
"  plication  of  practical  science  can  confer,  as  to  construction, 
"  ventilation,  drainage,  and  architectural  arrangement,  and 
"  with  a  good  garden  to  each." 

41. — In  the  last  paragraph  we  have,  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciple, referred  to  a  prospectus,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  to 
erect  two  such  villages,  vrith  suitable  public  buildings,  an 
estimated  capital  of  £250,000  would  be  required ;  and,  in 
order  to  bring  the  shares  within  the  means  of  those  for  whose 
benefit  the  association  is  principally  formed,  the  amount  is 
divided  into  50,000  shares  of  £5  each ;  upon  which,  after  the 
deposit  of  6d.  and  a  call  of  is.  6d.  per  share  have  been  paid. 
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the  remaining  £4  Ids.  may  be  made  up  by  instalments, 
suited  to  the  progress  of  the  works,  at  the  rate  of  not  less 
than  £1  per  share  per  annum. 

42. — Suburban  Village  Associations  do  not  hold  forth  the 
prospect  of  a  large  return,  in  the  shape  of  profit,  to  the  share- 
holders, but  rather  invite  support  to  undertakings  having  for 
their  object  the  amelioration  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  persons 
of  restricted  income  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  felt  that,  in  order 
to  ensure  a  proper  extension  of  the  plan,  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest  should  be  secured  to  the  members  for  their  in- 
vestments. It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  rents  should  be 
sufficient,  after  providing  for  all  disbursements,  contingencies, 
&c.,  to  return  a  dividend  of  about  five  per  cent  per  annum, 
on  the  capital  of  the  association. 

The  provisions  of  these  societies  are  chiefly  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  industrious,  inhabitants  of  towns, 
who  derive  from  their  labour  small  incomes,  upon  which 
they  may  fairly  reckon,  and  are  thereby  enabled  to  join  in 
transactions,  which  require  the  continuation  of  periodical 
subscriptions  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 


Section  2. 


Remarks  on  the  Sural  Districts. 


Art.  43. — With  country  dwellers,  however,  the  case  is  some- 
what difierent ;  the  distance  at  which  they  are  separated  from 
each  other  prevents  them  from  joining,  in  great  numbers,  in 
mutual  association  ;  and  they  have  neither  the  experience  nor 
the  busy  habits  which  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns. 
Besides  this,  the  establishment  of  land  investment  societies 
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in  agricultural  districts  is  much  impeded  by  other  causes. 
The  growing  tendency  to  accumulate  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  persons  is  traceable  in  the  division  of  landed  pro- 
perty, all  over  the  country.  The  many  thousand  small  free- 
holds which  might  be  found  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  island,  have 
been  gradually  collected  into  large  estates,  the  property  of  a 
few  wealthy  individuals. 

44. — A  corresponding  change  has  taken  place  in  tlie  cha- 
racter of  the  agricultural  classes.  The  old  Yeoman,  with  his 
few  paternal  acres  T)f  land,  his  high  spirit  and  independence, 
has  given  place  to  a  class  of  tenants  sometimes  farming  on  a 
greater  scale,  but  holding,  by  leasehold  tenure,  the  lands 
which  were  formerly  divided  into  separate  freeholds.  The 
larger  number  of  field  labourers  employed  by  them,  and,  in 
some  cases,  by  the  owners  of  the  soil,  have,  in  general,  no 
real  property,  but  dwell  in  small  cottages,  pay  their  rents  in 
frequently  recurring  instalments,  or  are  liable  to  be  ejected 
upon  very  short  notice. 

45. — Many  persons,  who  are  not  practically  familiar  with 
the  rural  districts,  imagine  that  the  once  existing  mutual 
footing  between  labourer  and  employer  yet  subsists.  *Such 
now,  is  not  the  case,  at  least,  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In 
Scotland,  perhaps,  the  agricultural  labourers  are  a  less  distinct 
and  separated  body  than  in  England,  as  regards  their  employ- 
ers. In  this  coimtry,  the  great  bulk  of  the  farm  labourers  form 
a  distinct  class,  inhabiting  the  outskirts  of  the  small  towns 
and  villages,  which  they  have  almost  entirely  to  themselves; 
and,  as  they  have  neither  capital  nor  any  resource  beyond 
their  daily  labour  (for  which  also  there  is  no  certainty  of  con- 
tinued employment),  they  earn  a  nlost  precarious  existence. 
In  some  cases,  the  sites  of  the  villages  belong  to  a  few  pro- 
prietors, sometimes  to  only  one,  but  it  by  no  means  follows 

[*  See  the  valuable  reports,  in  1849-50,  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Times  and  Morning  Chroniele  on  this  subject.] 
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that  they  are  employed,  either  on  the  farm  of  which  a  Tillage 
site  may  form  a  part,  or  even  on  the  property  of  which  the 
farm  may  be  but  a  portion.  Their  labour  is  at  the  command 
of  any  one  who  is  disposed  to  hire  it,  so  that,  what  with  un- 
certainty of  employment,  and  the  fluctuation  in  the  amoimt  of 
their  wages,  they  pass  their  lives  in  constant  oicillatioiis  be- 
tween their  cottages  and  the  workhouse,  with  no  alternative 
beyond,  but  starvation  or  the  grave.  Such  is  the  general  sys- 
tem which  prevails  through  England.  With  the  causes  which 
have  concurred  to  produce  this  system,  we  have,  at  present, 
nothing  to  do.  It  appears,  however,  that  they  are  still  in 
action,  and  country  residents  may,  even  now,  observe  that  the 
tendency  of  large  estate-holders  is  to  extend  their  boundaries, 
and  absorb  the  small  freeholds  which  may  yet  be  left  around 
them. 

46. — The  effect  of  this  concentration  of  property  may  be 
regarded  as,  generally,  unfavourable  to  the  lower  classes. 
It  has  the  effect  described  by  ♦Archbishop  Whately: — 
"  Where  a  large  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  a  commimity 
consists  of  the  enormous  and  overgrown  fortunes  of  a  few, 
that  community  has  by  no  means  such  promising  prospects  in 
respect  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  advancement  of  the  rest 
of  the  people,  or  even  of  the  possessors  of  those  fortunes, 
with  one  which  enjoys  a  greater  diffusion  of  wealth." 

The  landlord,  speculating  upon  the  fluctuations  in  the  value 
of  landed  property,  is  unwilling  to  grant  long  leases  upon 
terms  which,  though  they  may  appear  equitable  at  the  time, 
may,  afterwards,  give,  what  he  considers,  an  undue  advantage 
to  the  tenant,  as  the  land  improves  or  the  value  of  its  pro- 
duce rises  in  the  market  The  farmer,  on  the  other  hand, 
is,  naturally,  unwilling  to  toil  for  the  good  of  others,  and  he 
refrains  from  making  those  improvements  in  the  land,  of  which, 
though  it  may  ultimately  increase  its  value,  he  himself  may 
never  reap  the  fruits  ;  besides  this,  although  a  large  quantity 
*  Lectures  on  Politieal  Bconomjf,  No.  8. 
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of  land  is  still  waste  and  uncultivated,  yet  the  trade  of  a 
fEumer,  like  almost  every  other  calling  in  this  country,  is  con- 
siderably over-stocked ;  the  number  of  farms  required  being 
greater  than  the  number  of  farms  to  be  had,  and  competition, 
with  all  its  imfortunate  results,  ensues ;  the  farmer  agrees  to 
pay  an  unreasonable  rent,  rather  than  be  cast  idle  upon  the 
world ;  to  maintain  his  family  and  pay  that  rent  he  has  recourse 
to  a  system  of  strict  economy ;  and,  in  this  system,  the  first 
and  most  obvious  step  is  to  diminish  the  wages  of  his  farm 
labourers.  Upon  the  latter  class,  the  casualties  incident  on 
agricultural  pursuits,  fall  with  greatest  severity ;  every  unfa- 
vourable change  in  our  uncertain  climate ;  every  fall  in  the 
value  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  arising  either  from  a  glut  of 
the  market  or  from  legislative  measures,  compels  the  farmer  to 
shorten  the  wages,  or,  more  generally  speaking,  to  increase  the 
misery  of  his  labourers.  « 

47. — The  example  thus  set  by  the  lease-holding  farmer, 
which  is  only  justifiable  on  the  ground  of  absolute  necessity, 
is,  too  often,  eagerly  followed  by  the  landed  proprietors. 
The  labouring  classes  are  thus  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
great  poverty,  many  of  them  being  dependent  on  private 
benevolence  for  their  support  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year;  on  the  other  hand,  it  too  frequently  happens  that 
farmers  in  the  present  day  take  more  land  than  they  have 
capital  to  manage.  Hence,  when  a  bad  season  arrives,  they 
are  driven  to  their  wit's  end  to  know  what  to  do.  Their 
labourers,  at  most  times,  are  incompletely  employed,  and, 
when  dismissed,  are  driven  on  the  parish.  This,  in  the  shape 
of  an  increased  Poor-rate,  recoils  on  the  farmers  themselves. 
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Section  3. 

The  necessity  for  Home  Colonization  or  Systematic  Emigration. 

Art.  48. — Of  the  necessity  which  now  exists  for  an  imme- 
diate, extensive,  and  practical  scheme  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  portion  of  the  population, 
agricultural  and  mechanic,  there  is  no  need  of  much  de- 
monstration. At  no  former  period  in  the  history  of  this 
kingdom  has  such  extreme  misery  existed,  as  at  present ; 
for,  although  it  be  true  that  the  general  condition  of  the 
people  has  vastly  improved  during  the  last  200  years,  yet  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  there  is,  now,  a  class  absolutely 
much  more  numerous  than  at  any  former  period,  which  suffers 
to  the  extreme  limit  of  physical  endurance ;  the  class  com- 
posed of  those  who,  in  the  excessive  supply  of  labour,  which, 
owing  to  the  redundancy  of  population,  exists  in  the  present 
day,  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scale.  Besides  this,  the  over-stocked  state  of  the  liberal 
professions ;  the  severe  competition  among  tradesmen  f  the 
precarious  employment,  scanty  food,  and  low  wages  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  the 
deplorable  physical  condition  and  social  abasement  of  immense 
numbers  of  the  artizans  who  inhabit  our  larger  towns;  together 
with  the  fact  that  there  exist  multitudes,  who  habitually  work  at 
sedentary  and  unwholesome  occupations  for  13  or  14  hours  a 
day,  but  whose  toil  is  so  ill  requited,  that  they  are  never  free 
from  the  care  and  hopeless  anxiety  which  cannot  but  attend 
on  a  state  of  poverty,  only  one  degree  removed  from  the  com- 
pletest  destitution ;  and  who  immediately  sink,  irretrievably, 
to  the  lowest  condition,  when  sickness,  which  is  constantly 
hovering  over  their  debilitated  frames,  at  length  arrests  the 
efforts  of  their  feeble  hands ;  all,  categorically  elicited  to  the 
minutest  detail,  by  the  enquiries  which  have  been  set  on  foot 
during  the  last  20  years,  and  fearfully  confirmed  by  the  facts 
which  are  continually  brought  to  our  notice,  with  horrible 
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vividness,  in  the  mere  perusal  of  the  daily  papers,  must,  collec- 
tively, be  considered  as  the  consequences  of  one  leading  cause: 
viz.  the  continual  increase  of  the  population,  without  a  simul- 
taneous increase  of  the  means  of  employment ;  and,  taken  to- 
gether, afford  an  argument  (than  which  no  stronger  could  be 
adduced  in  proof  of  any  assertion),  that,  in  reality,  there  does, 
now,  exist  an  ui^ent  necessity  for  taking  immediate  and  syste- 
matic measures  towards  greater  improvement  of  their  condition. 
40. — ^This  can  only  be  effected  by  laying  open  a  wide 
field  of  employment,  in  order  to  lessen  the  competition  of 
capital  with  capital,  and  labour  with  labour,  which  is  the 
permanent  cause  of  distress.  The  ancient  saying  still  holds, 
that  when  a  parent  is  unable  to  make  suitable  provision 
fiwr  his  oflspring,  it  is  time  that  the  needy  children  should 
quit  the  parental  roof  and  seek  elsewhere  for  their  daily 
bread.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  furtherance  of  this 
object  might  be  assisted  by  systematically  endeavouring  to 
reclaim  the  available  tracts  of  uncultivated  land  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  ♦These,  in  Ireland,  occupy  an  area  of  nearly  four 
million  acres,  of  which  one  million  and  a  half  are  reclaimable 
for  the  spade  and  the  plough  (with  promise  of  great  fertility), 
and  about  two  millions  and  a  half  more  are  suitable  for 
pasture.  But  a  more  adequate  remedy  would  be  found  in 
the  successful  colonization  of  the  distant  territories  of  the 
British  Empire.  These  include  vast  tracts  of  land  of  the 
the  most  exuberant  fertility,  only  wanting  capital  and  labour 
to  cover  them  with  abundant  harvests,  but,  wanting  these,  are 
now  covered  with  useless  vegetation,  and  give  shelter  and 
sustenance  to  beasts.  We  may  here  be  allowed  to  quote  a 
striking  remark  of  the  distinguished  economist,  Mr.  Mill — .. 
'*  The  art  of  Colonization  is  but  to  carry  the  superfluity  of  the 
"  one  part  of  this  Empire  to  repair  the  deficiency  of  the  other ; 
"  to  cultivate  the  desert  by  applying  to  it  the  means  that  he 

•  [See  note  to  page  167;  only  twD-tbirdfi  of  the  unciildrated  mountainafid 
bo^fUadsare  coo^dered  available^'] 
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"  idle  at  home ;  in  one  word,  to  convey  the  plough  to  the  field, 
"  the  workman  to  his  work,  the  hungry  to  his  food."  It  may  be 
affirmed,  with  this  author,  that  Colonization,  in  the  presentstate 
of  the  world,  is  the  very  best  afi&ir  of  business  in  which  the  ca- 
pital of  an  old  and  wealthy  couutry  could  possibly  be  engird. 

60. — The  following  Chapter  contains  a  description  of  a 
plan  for  effectually  accomplishing  the  reclamation  of  the 
waste  and  half-cultivated  lands  in  Ireland,  by  purchasing 
those  estates,  and  working  them  with  English  capital ;  and, 
while  raising  up  a  body  of  independent  yeomanry  in  that 
country,  to  diminish  the  competition  for  feurms,  and  giye 
increased  employment  to  agricultural  labourers.  The  same 
plan  is,  also,  equally  applicable  to  the  systematic  Colonization 
of  our  foreign  possessions,  and  thus  affords  a  practical 
method  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  industrious  daaaes; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  offers  a  lucrative  mode  of  invest- 
ment to  those,  who  may  be  willing  to  advance  the  requisite 
capital.  The  pressure  we  have  described  can,  in  our  opinion, 
be  continuously  alleviated,  by  a  well-organised  and  vigorous 
system  of  emigration  and  of  colonization  combined  vdth  it, 
the  only  certain  system  <^  relief;  unless,  as  has  been  said  in 
reference  specially  to  Ireland,*  "  we  wait  for  the  operation  of 
famine  and  pestilence,  to  remove  that,  now,  super-abundant 
population,  which  presents  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  ultimate 
improvement.  Even  in  a  purely  economical  view  of  the 
matter,  let  any  one  compute  carefully  the  annual  cost  of 
maintaining  a  given  number  of  persons,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  probable  increase,  for  whom  no  profitable  employment 
can  be  found;  then  let  him  estimate  the  outlay  necessary, 
once  for  all,  to  settle,  as  colonists,  the  same  number  of  per- 
sons, in  such  a  vniy  as  to  enable  them  to  support  themselves 
in  ploity ;  and  let  the  annual  permanent  burden  of  the  former 
procedure  be  compared  vrith  the  interest  of  the  sum  required 
for  the  other  ;^*  conviction  must  follow. 

*  ArckbUhop  WhaUly,  App.  2>.  to  ^rd  Ed,  of  Z0€fur€i  on  PoH^aiXe^momf. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


FREEHOLD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  AND  INVESTMENT  APPLIED 
TO  SYSTEMATIC  COLONIZATION. 


*^  It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  emigration  should  he  eneowraged*  Emi- 
gration is,  now,  indisputably  shown  to  be  the  great  outlet  for  these  Islands, 
As  surelg  as  Niagara  relieves  the  inland  seas  of  America,  emigration  is 
the  door  of  safety  for  our  human  redundance.  But  wo  to  the  state  that 
watches  unconcerned  the  spontaneous  remedies  and  escapes  of  a  miserable 
crotpd.  As  it  values  its  own  safety,  it  must  take  the  matter  in  hand, 
direct  the  method,  aud  guide  the  issues  of  the  mighty  opertjUion,  Future 
ages  may  rue  the  present  neglect,'^ — Timbb. 


Art.  51. — In  this  and  the  succeeding  chapter  there  are 
three  leading  principles  under  review,  in  reference  to  the 
important  question  of  systematic  emigration  and  colonization. 
The  first  is  the  basis  of  the  plan  of  Freehold  Life  Assurance 
which,  at  last,  is  attracting  so  much  attention,  and  was  advo- 
cated by  its  originator,  Mr.  William  Bridges,  as  far  back  as 
1842,*  in  a  very  able  exposition  of  his  views,  now  out  of 
print,  upon  the  subject  of  colonization.  The  second  principle 
is  involved  in  the  well-known  system  supported  by  Mr. 
Wakefield,  of  fostering  and  raising  the  status  of  emigrants, 
by  transferring  colonial  land  to  a  superior  class  of  per- 
sons, not  gratis,  as  heretofore,  but  on  payment  of  a  mode- 
rate purchase-money,  and  in  applying  the  proceeds  to  pro- 
viding the  colonies  with  healthy  labourers,  dispatched,  to  a 

•  Freehold  AflBaranoe ;  or,  the  Extension  of  the  principle  of  life  Assaranoe 
to  Tenancy  and  Colonisation By  William  Bridges.    1842. 
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certain  degree,  at  the  national  expense.*  The  third  is  as  yet 
untried,  and  we  accept  the  responsibility  of  the  recommen- 
dation. It  consists  in  the  establishment  of  Benefit  Emigration 
and  Colonization  Societies,  which,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  co-operative  association  of  the  industrious  classes,  can  be 
made  to  supply  that  which  is  most  essential,  and  yet  wanting 
in  the  first  two  principles :  viz.,  to  create  the  necessary  funds 
to  enable  emigrants,  entirely  through  their  own  efibrts,  to 
become  purchasers  of  land  and  other  colonial  requisites. 

52. — The  nature  of  a  Freehold  Life  Assurance  Company 
may  be  easily  and  concisely  explained.  Suitable  tracts  of 
country  being  purchased  from  the  existing  proprietors,  would, 
unless  already  in  the  desired  state,  be  drained,  fenced,  and 
otherwise  adapted  for  immediately  profitable  cultivation,  at 
the  expense  of  the  company,  and,  so  improved,  be  divided  into 
small  allotments,  furnished  with  the  requisite  buildings,  &c. 
These  allotments  would  then  be  disposed  of,  by  conveying  the 
fee-simple  thereof  to  chosen  persons  (who  could,  at  once,  enter 
upon  and  profitably  cultivate  the  same),  subject  to  a  terminable 
rent  charge,  a  part  of  which  would  consist  of  the  interest  of 
the  capital  expended,  and  would  be,  in  point  of  fact,  a  rent  like 
that  which,  in  the  usual  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  is  paid 
for  the  hire  of  land ;  while  the  remainder  would  consist  of  the 
premiums,  which  would  be  paid  by  the  allottees,  on  the  ordinary 
principles  of  Life  Assurance,  in  order  to  secure,  for  each,  the 
payment  at  his  death  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  estimated  value  of 
his  particular  allotment.  On  the  death  of  one  of  these 
original  Allottees,  the  sum  assured  would  not  be  paid  to  his 
devisees  or  representatives,  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  they  would 

*  [The  Emigratioii  commission,  i^pointed  in  1840^  has  power  to  devote  the 
proceeds  of  Land-Sales  to  emigration,  in  the  ratio  of  free  passages  for  fire 
adults  in  respect  to  every  £100  worth  of  land  purchased ;  but  the  purchaser 
himself  and  family  cannot  receive  a  passage  under  this  privilege.  The  Poor- 
law  Board  have  also  a  restricted  power  to  sanction  allowances  towards  free 
passages  out  of  parochial  money.— (5^  4  &  5,  IF.  JV.  c.  76  ;  11  A  12,  F.  c. 
110  ;  and  also  Land-SaUt  Act,  5  &  6  V,,  c,  36.)] 
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become  the  possessors  of  an  tmincuinbered  Freehold  Estate; 
The  payment  of  the  annual  rent  charge  to  the  company 
during  the  life  of  the  first  occupier  would  be  secured  by  a 
mortgage  on  the  property. 

53. — This  scheme  is  considered  to  be  peculiarly  fitted, 
not  only  for  the  improvement  of  our  distant  possessions, 
but  also  for  Home  Colonization^  more  particularly  in  the 
amelioration  of  the  present  condition  of  *  Ireland,  as  in  that 
country  extensive  tracts  of  land  might  be  purchased  at  so  low 
a  rate  (as  has  been  determined  by  actual  investigation),  that, 
if  they  were  adapted  to  the  proposed  purpose  with  proper 
^ill  and  due  economy,  the  rent  charge,  estimated  as  above, 
need  not  greatly  exceed  the  sum  which,  imder  the  present 
system  of  Landlord  and  Tenant,  is  frequently  paid  as  rent 
alone,  for  even  temporary  occupation ;  while  it  would,  at  the 
same  time,  be  sufficient  to  realize  a  large  interest  for  the  capital 
originally  expended,  f  The  plan,  no  doubt,  offers  a  means  of 
bringing  about  a  complete  change  in  the  social  condition  of 
that  porti<m  of  the  kingdom,  by  creating  independent 
yeomen,  possessed  of  the  strongest  inducements  to  industry : 
viz.,  that  the  fruits  of  their  exertion  would  be  all  their  own ; 
while  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation  might  be  expected  in 
the  course  of  time,  from  the  concentration  of  the  care  and 
diligence  of  each  farmer  on  a  limited  acreage.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  last  observation,  we  will  here  insert  some  judicious 
remarks  of  an  observant  and  experienced  traveller,  Mr.  Laing, 
although  they  form  rather  a  long  digression. 

54. — "  If  we  listen  to  the  large  farmer,  the  scientific  agri- 
culturist, or  the  political  economist,  good  farming  must  peri^ 
with  large   farms;   the  very  idea,   that  good  farming   can 

*  [**  Were  the  security  of  property  and  the  empire  of  the  law  as  well  eetab- 
Mihed  in  Ireland  as  in  Britain,  land  would  certainly  sell  higher  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  Most  Irish  estates  are,  comparatiyely^  in  a  state  of  nature, 
and  aiford  capacities  for  the  profitable  outlay  of  capital  that  are  all  but 
vknowtt  in  England."— Me  Culloch's  British  Empire.] 

t  See  also  Note  to  Art.  12  re  Freehold.  Land  Societies. 
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exist)  unless  on  large  farms  cultivated  with  great  capital, 
they  hold  to  be  absurd.  Draining,  manuring^  economical 
arrangements^  clearing  the  land,  regular  rotations,  valuable 
stock  and  implements,  all  belong,  exclusively,  to  large 
£uins,  worked  by  capital  and  by  hired  labour.  This  reads 
very  well ;  but  if  we  raise  our  eyes  from  their  books  to 
their  fields,  and  cooly  compare  what  we  see  in  the  best  dis- 
tricts farmed  in  large  farms,  with  what  we  see  in  the  best 
districts  farmed  in  small  fiEmns,  we  see  (there  is  no  blinloDg 
the  fact)  better  crops  on  the  grounds  in  Flanders,  East 
Friesland,  Holstein,  in  short,  on  the  whole  line  of  arable 
land,  of  equal  quality,  of  the  continent  from  the  Sound  to 
Calais,  than  we  see  on  the  line  of  British  coast  opposite  to 
this  line,  and  in  the  same  latitudes,  from  the  Frith  of  Forth 
all  round  to  Dover.  Minute  labour  on  small  portions  of 
arable  ground  gives,  evidently,  in  equal  soils  and  climate,  a 
superior  productiveness,  where  these  small  portions  belong 
in  property  (as  in  Flanders,  Holland,  Friesland,  and  Dit- 
marsch  in  Holstein),  to  the  farmer.  It  is  not  pretended  bj 
our  agricultural  writers,  that  our  large  farmers,  even  in 
Berwickshire,  Roxburghshire,  or  the  Lothians,  approach  to 
the  garden-like  cultivation,  attention  to  manures,  drainage, 
and  clean  state  of  the  land,  or  in  productiveness  from  a 
small  space  of  soil  not  originally  rich,  which  distinguish  the 
small  farmers  of  Flanders,  or  their  system.  In  the  best 
farmed  parishes  of  England  or  Scotland,  more  land  is 
wasted  in  the  comers  and  borders  of  die  fields  of  large 
farms ;  in  the  roads  through  them,  unnecessarily  wide, 
because  they  are  bad,  and  bad  because  they  are  wide;  in 
n^lected  commons,  waste  spots,  useless  belts  and  clumps  of 
sorry  trees,  and  such  unproductive  areas,  than  would  maintain 
the  poor  of  the  parish,  if  they  were  all  laid  together  and 
cultivated.  But  large  capital  applied  to  fasming  is,  of 
course,  only  applied  to  the  very  best  of  the  soils  of  a 
country.     It  cannot  touch  the    small    unproductive   spots, 
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which  require  more  time  and  labour  to  fertilize  them^  than 
is  consistent  with  a  quick  return  of  capital.  But,  although 
hired  time  and  labour  cannot  be  applied  beneficially  to  such 
cultivation,  the  owner's  own  time  and  labour  may*  He  is 
working  for  no  higher  returns,  at  first,  from  his  land  than  a 
bare  living.  But,  in  the  course  of  generations,  fertility 
and  value  are  produced;  a  better  living,  and  even  very 
improved  processes  of  husbandry^  are  attained*  Furrow 
draining,  stall-feeding  all  the  sunmier,  liquid  manures,  are 
imiversal  in  the  husbandry  of  the  small  farms  of  Flanders, 
Lombardy,  and  Switzerland.  Our  most  improving  districts, 
under  large  farms,  are  but  beginning  to  adopt  them.  Dairy 
husbandry  even,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  largest  cheeses, 
by  the  co<operation  of  many  small  farmers;  the  mutual 
assurance  of  property  against  fire  and  hail-storms,  by  the 
co-operation  of  small  farmers;  the  most  scientific  and  ex- 
pensive of  all  agricultural  operations  in  modem  times :  the 
manufacture  of  beetroot  sugar;  the  supply  of  the  Euro- 
pean markets  with  flax  and  hemp  by  the  husbandry  of 
small  farmers;  the  abundance  of  legumes,  fruits,  poultry, 
in  the  usual  diet  of  the  lowest  classes  abroad,  and  the  total 
want  of  such  variety  at  the  tables  even  of  our  middle 
classes,  and  this  variety  and  abundance  essentially  connected 
with  the  husbandry  of  small  farmers — all  these  are  features 
in  the  occupation  of  a  country  by  small  proprietor  farmers, 
which  must  make  the  enquirer  pause  before  he  admits  the 
dogma  of  our  land-doctors  at  home,  that  large  farms,  worked 
by  hired  labour  and  great  capital,  can  alone  bring  out  the 
greatest  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  furnish  the  greatest 
supply  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  Ufe  to  the  in^ 
habitants  of  a  country." 

55. — ^We  will  not,  at  present,  enlarge  on  the  beneficial 
results,  which  must  obviously  ensue  from  the  application,  on  a 
large  scale,  of  the  system  we  have  described,  if  properly 
carried  out.     A  few  remarks   and  suggestions  present  them- 
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selves  with  reference  to  its  practical  working.  In  the  first 
place^  it  appears  that  the  system  of  pure  Life  Assurance  for 
the  whole  term  of  life  might,  in  some  cases,  be  conveniently 
modified.  The  adoption  of  the  principle  of  pa3rments  for 
a  fixed  term  of  years,  independent  of  life  contingency, 
might  sometimes  be  preferable ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  a  person  whose  life  would  not  be  accepted  at  the  ordinary 
rates  of  life  assurance,  but  who,  from  skill  and  knowledge 
of  fanning,  might  be  so  desirable  as  one  of  the  allottees, 
that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  exclude  him  from  partici- 
pating in  the  benefits  offered  by  the  association.  It  may, 
hkewise,  be  remarked  that  the  attraction  of  Benefit  Building 
Societies  has  been  found  to  consist  in  the  fact,  that  they  hold 
out  a  prospect  of  gratifying  the  desire,  which  is  so  universal, 
to  acquire,  during  Ufe-time,  possession  of  property,  unincum- 
bered by  charges  of  any  description.*  These  considerations 
induce  us  to  suggest,  that  the  tenants  should  be  aUowed  by 
the  company  the  option  of  3  plans :  viz., — 

1st.  To  pay  an  Annuity,  including  repayment  of  principal, 
with  interest  in  advance,  for  the  whole  life ;  or — 

Snd.  To  pay  the  same  for  any  term  of  years,  to  be  selected 
at  will  by  them,  independent  of  Life  Contingency.  The 
property,  passing  to  their  heirs  in  case  of  death,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  encumbrance,  for  the  unelapsed  niunber  of 
years;  or — 

3rd.  To  allow  the  payments  to  be  made  upon  a  princi- 
ple combining  Life  Contingency  and  Terms  Certain,  so  that, 
if  the  life  assured  live  over  the  term  of  years,  which  he  will  be 
at  liberty  to  select  as  most  suited  to  his  means  and  wishes,  he 
may  have  the  property  fi^e  of  all  encumbrance ;  and,  if  he 
die  beforehand,  it  may  pass  in  a  similar  state  to  his  heirs. 

56. — These  three  main  distinctive  plans  admit  of  a  great 
variety  of  adaptation.  One,  however,  will  be  specially  advisable. 

*  [Refer  to  Chapter  viii.  in  Part  I .,  relative  to  Life  Assurance  applied  to 
Benefit  Boildin^  Societies.] 
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It  is  to  make  the  payments  as  small  as  practicable  for  the  first 
two  or  three  years,  so  as  to  allow  the  farmer  to  get  settled, 
and  then  that  the  rates  should  be  increased.  We  would  leave 
it  at  the  option  of  each  farmer  to  select  his  term  and  mode  of 
payment,  provided  he  offered  satisfactory  security. 

57. — Example  1 : — A  life  aged  30  might  be  assured  for 
£2.  4tf.  Sd.  per  cent,  on  the  half  premium  system,  for  the  first 
two  years ;  that  is,  during  that  time  half  the  premiums  might 
stand  over  on  credit,  as  a  trifling  debt  on  the  policy,  to  be  paid 
off  when  convenient,  and,  if  the  first  year's  interest  on  the 
loan  be  permitted  to  stand  over  until  the  end  of  the  same 
period,  the  farmer  would  have  ample  time  to  get  his  land 
in  order.  His  payments  to  the  company  to  liquidate  a 
debt  of  £100,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  within  his  life- 
time, would  be  £2.  4*.  %d.  at  once  and  £8.  4*.  8d.  afterwards, 
vdth  this  further  advantage,  that,  on  his  death  occurring,  early 
or  late,  all  claim  of  the  company  upon  the  property  would  cease. 

Other  varieties  of  whole  Life  Policies  might  be  effected,  on 
ascending  or  decreasing  scales. 

68.— Example  2  :— 

If  the  farmer,  on  account  of  his  age,  do  not  care  to  avail 
himself  of  Life  Assurance,  he  can  make  his  repayments  by 
a  table  for  a  limited  term  of  years,  leaving  his  heirs  to  finish 
the  same,  should  he  die  beforehand. 

Thus,  if  the  advance  be  made  for  19  years,  the  rate  of 
annual  repayment  per  £100,  principal  and  interest,  at  6  per 
cent,  would  be  £8.  19*.  Sd.  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

If  the  repayments  do  not  begin  until  three  years  are  expired, 
his  repayments  will  be  £10.  1*.  4rf.,  for  a  term  of  19  years, 
as  the  debt  to  be  liquidated  would  be  then  £112.  fo.  2d,  in- 
stead of  £100,  from  the  arrears  of  2  years  interest.  Similarly 
for  other  periods  and  rates  of  interest. 

59. — Example  3 : — 

If  it  be  desired,  he  may  combine  the  principles  of  Life 
Assurance  and  Terms  Certain.     Thus,  at  age  30,  a  healthy 
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life  may  effect  an  '  Endowment- Assurance'  policy  for  £100, 
payable  in  full  at  death,  or  at  55,  whichever  happen  first,  in 
consideration  of  a  yearly  payment  of  3L  19g.  lOd.  To  liqui- 
date an  advance  of  £100  his  first  payment  would  be  3/,  19*.  lOd. 
and  9/.  19*.  lOd.  afterwards  until  the  age  of  55,  if  he  should 
live  thereto ;  all  debt  ceasing  if  he  die  previously. 

60. — In  like  manner,  the  premiums  may,  also,  be  paid  half- 
yearly  or  quarterly,  at  will. 

61. — It  ought  to  be  remarked,  however,  that,  as  very  many 
of  the  lives  assured  (on  account  of  the  necessity  of  centra- 
lization of  the  company's  mortgagors  or  borrowers  into  as 
few  localities  as  possible),  would  be  co-existent  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  foreign  climate,  or  of  the  effect  of  other 
contingencies,  no  precaution  would  avail  to  protect  the  Life 
department  against  the  loss,  which  a  calamity,  such  as  a  fatal 
epidemic,  might  occasion;  and,  consequently,  for  some  of 
our  colonies,  the  objects  of  the  plan  proposed,  would  possibly 
not  be  attainable  at  the  ordinary  average  rates  of  premium. 

62. — A  few  general  objections  have  been  offered  by  those, 
who  have  been  unwilling  to  believe  in  the  practicability  of  the 
scheme.  Amongst  others,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  principle 
of  Freehold  Life  Assurance  creates  an  immoral  tendency,  by 
giving  to  the  heirs  of  a  farmer  an  interest  in  his  death.  But 
the  same  objection  applies,  and  with  equal  truth,  to  general  life 
assurance,  to  many  cases  of  life  annuities,  and  even  to  the 
law  of  hereditary  succession,  and  is,  in  point  of  fact,  founded 
on  a  gratuitous  assumption  not  borne  out  by  experience ;  as  it 
is  only  in  some  instances  of  Burial  Societies  among  the  most 
ignorant  and  degraded  peasantry,  that  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
death  of  an  individual  has  become  a  regular  incentive  to  crime. 

63. — It  has  also  been  said,  that,  when  the  Redemption  annuity 
extends  throughout  a  man's  life,  every  involuntary  omission  of 
the  payments,  which  must  be  expected  under  the  nature  of  the 
engagement,  will  either  forfeit  the  policy,  or  cause  a  heavy 
debt  to  be  added,   with  accumulated  interest,  to  his   other 
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payments,  thereby  increasing  his  difSculties,  and  rendering 
the  recurrence  of  omissions  more  and  more  probable. 

This  trifling  obstacle  can  be  surmounted  by  a  properly  ad- 
justed table  of  fines  for  irregularity  of  pa3rment,  and  by  a 
provision  for  the  gradual  liquidation  of  any  extra  debt,  caused 
through  unintentional  neglect. 

64. — Again,  some  fear  has  been  manifested  lest  an  unsuit- 
able quality  of  land  would  fall  to  the  company  in  the  locality  of 
its  operations.  This  contingency  can  only  be  averted  by  the 
careful  discrimination  of  the  parties  employed  in  the  wholesale 
purchase  of  land  to  be  allotted.  There  are,  undoubtedly, 
many  acres  of  land  in  Ireland,  in  this  country,  or  in  the 
colonies,  which  could  not  be  cultivated  with  advantage ;  but 
there  are  also  many,  which  require  but  the  plough  to  give 
proofs  of  their  fertility*  Before  concluding  a  purchase,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  the  company  would  avail  itself  of  the 
experienced  opinion  of  practical  farmers,  and  other  persons 
of  judgment,  both  in  and  out  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  to 
its  probable  capabilities.  There  are,  generally,  certain  leading 
points  which  would  scarcely  be  overlooked :  viz., 

1st.  An  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  soil,  its  chemical 
composition  and  capabilities  for  drainage. 

Sndly.  The  various  peculiarities  of  climate,  by  which  the 
land  would  be  influenced  ;  whether  the  situation  be  too  high, 
and  thus  unfavourably  exposed  to  bleak  winds  or  strong  sea 
breezes. 

Srdly.  The  facilities  which  the  locality  offers  to  the  trans- 
fer of  the  produce  of  the  soil  to  a  good  market. 

65. — Leaving  aside  theoretical  discussion,  we  have  evidence 
of  increased  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  en- 
courage, by  the  aid  of  these  principles,  systematic  emi- 
gration and  colonization,  in  the  various  associations  which, 
under  the  names  of  emigration  and  colonization  assurance 
companies,  have  lately  been  established,  for  the  purpose  of 
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carrying  them  into  effect.  They  state  that,  formerly,  colonial 
lands  were  given  away  to  emigrants,  who  were  left  to  their  owu 
scattered,  irregular,  and  unsupported  efforts  ;  no  means  being 
provided  to  advance  their  interests  at  home,  or  to  supply 
labour  to  the  settlement.  This  was  Emigration  without 
Colonization. 

That,  latterly,  this  evil  has  been  partially  remedied  by  the 
formation  of  companies  in  England,  which,  having  obtained 
colonial  land,  retailed  it  to  emigrants  at  various  prices ;  ap- 
plying the  proceeds,  after  deducting  expenses  and  profits,  to 
providing  a  limited  quantity  of  labour,  and  effecting  other 
important  objects.  The  main  value  of  this  improvement 
^'consisted  in  the  agency  of  the  companies  in  the  mother 
country,  promoting  and  guiding  emigration,  directing  enter- 
prise, opening  trade,  representing  grievances,  combining 
efforts,  and  removing  obstacles  and  difficulties  beyond 
individual  power  to  overcome."  The  capital  of  emigrants 
was,  however,  the  fund  by  which  this  was  effected.  It  was 
Colonization  by  Emigrant  Capital  alone. 

66. — The  new  companies  contemplate  not  only  emigration, 
but  systematic  colonization,  by  introducing  a  new  element, 
viz.  by  bringing,  not  only  the  capital  of  the  emigrant,  but 
that  of  England,  together,  to  bear  upon  the  wilderness ;  so 
as  not  to  require  the  emigrant  to  pay  for  land  entirely  out  of  his 
capital,but  out  of  the  profits  to  be  realised  by  the  joint  operation 
of  his  own  labours  and  of  the  company's  fostering  exertions. 
They  desire  to  effect  Colonization  by  English  and  Emigrant 
capital  united. 

67. — The  first  inducement  to  emigrants  is  presented  in  the 
adapting  for  them  wide  tracts  of  land  to  productive  agricultu- 
ral enterprise,  through  arterial  and  thorough  drainage ;  by  the 
erection  of  convenient  farm-houses  and  cottages ;  and  by 
the  laying  out  of  settlements,  divided  into  such  allotments, 
as  may  be  found  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  sale  and  dis- 
posal.     When  the  land  has  been  so  prepared,  it  would  be  let 
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out,  with  other  requisites,  to  the  emigrating  colonist  who  has 
but  small  means,  that  he  may,  b;  the  payment  of  a  rent 
charge,  during  a  specified  term  of  years,  at  the  end  of  the 
period,  become  absolute  possessor  of  the  land  for  ever.  This 
rent  charge  being  calculated  on  the  freehold  assurance  prin- 
ciple of  affording  to  the  shareholders  of  the  company  a  fair 
rate  of  interest  for  the  use  of  their  money,  and  of  re-placing 
the  capital  expended. 

68. — The  companies  to  which  we  allude  are  not  all  confined, 
in  their  operations,  to  one  locality ;  for  it  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  principles  both  of  freehold  life  assurance 
and  freehold  investment  may  be  advantageously  adapted  to 
the  facilitating  of  an  extended  scheme  of  colonization  of  the 
vast  tracts  of  country  which,  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
globe,  form  appendages  to  the  British  empire.  The  unprece- 
dented extent  to  which  emigration  takes  place  in  the  present 
day  is  well  known ;  the  number  of  persons*  annually  leaving 

*[The  fonowing  figures  are  extracted  from  the  10th  Report  of  the  Emigra- 
tion Commissioners: — 

''EmIOBATION  FBOM   the    UnITBD    KlNODOM  DUBIMO  THE  25  YbABS, 

FBOM  1826  TO  1849  iitolusitb. 


Yeurs. 

United 
States. 

British 
Colonies. 

Totol. 

Years. 

United 
States. 

British 
Colonies. 

Total. 

1825 

5,661 

9,340 

14,891 

1838 

14,332 

18,890 

33,222 

1826 

7,063 

13,837 

20,900 

1839 

33,636 

28,671 

62,207 

1827 

14,626 

13,477 

28,003 

1840 

40,642 

50,101 

90,743 

1828 

12,817 

13,275 

26,092 

1841 

46,017 

73,676 

118,692 

1829 

16,678 

16,620 

31,198 

1842 

63,862 

64,492 

128,344 

1830 

24,887 

32,020 

66,907 

1843 

28,336 

28,877 

67,212 

1831 

23,418 

69,742 

83,160 

1844 

43,660 

27,026 

70,686 

1832 

32,872 

70,268 

103,140 

1846 

68,638 

34,963 

93.601 

1833 

29,109 

33,418 

62,627 

1846 

82,239 

47,612    129,861 

1834 

33,074 

43,148 

76,222 

1847 

142,164 

116,116    268,270 

1835 

26,720 

17,768 

44,478 

1848  ;  188,233 

59,866    248,089 

1836 

37,774 

37,643 

75,417 

1849 

219,460 

80,048    299,498 

1837 

36,770 

36,264 

72,034 

Total...2,285,184,  yii.  United  States,  1,260,247,  Brit  Col».  1,024,937.    | 

Average  Annual  Emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  )   g^  ^» 
last  twenty-five  years >       ' 
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the  shores  of  this  kingdom  being  aow  of  very  great  magni- 
tude. It  is,  however,  an  old  remark,  that  emigration,  to  any 
extent,  in  so  far  as  it  is  casual  and  imsystematic,  does  not 
form  one  step  towards  colonization,  properly  so  called ;  nor, 
indeed,  we  may  add,  can  it  be  of  much  advantage  to  this 
country,  as  it  cannot  permanently  diminish  that  disastrous 
competition  both  in  labour,  and  capital,  which,  as  before 
stated,   is   the  origin   of    distress.     On   the   one  hand,  the 


A  comparison  with  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population  is  interesting  :  by 
the  Census  of  1821  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was...     21,193,458 

1831 24,306,719 

1841 26,916,991 

The  apparent  average  annual  increment  of  population  in  the  10  years  from 
1821  to  1831  is  1.40  per  cent. ;  that  in  the  next  period  only  1.02  per  cent ;  we 
obserre,  therefore,  the  important  effect,  which  Emigration  has  produced  on 
these  results. 

2.  From  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  alone,  irrespective  of  the  United 
States,  whither  a  large  number  proceed,  it  is  stated  that  a  sum  of  upwards  of 
a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling  is  annually  sent  through  Liverpool  houses 
from  persons  who  have  emigrated,  to  enable  poor  relatives  at  home  to  pay 
their  passage  to  the  same  quarter  of  the  globe. 

3.  The  following  memoranda,  relative  to  those  localities  to  which  Emigrants 
mainly  resort,  are  valuable  : — 


"  Country. 
Australia,  Western . 


New  South  Wales . 


Van  Diemen's  Land. 


Acres. 
21,000,000 


about  9,500,000  of 
p^azing  land  is 
in  occupation. 


Contains      23,437 
square  miles. 


South  Australia 192,000,000  acres. 


RerMtrks. 

Amount  purchased  in  fee  and  in 
occupation,  about  1,500000  acres . 
The  climate  is  temperate  and  has 
been  generally  found  to  be 
healthy  to  Europeans.  There 
are  no  droughts  Uke  other  parts 
of  Australia. 

About  200,000  acres  have  been 
cultivated.  Victoria,  lately  made 
a  separate  colony,  contains  about 
63  or  64  millions  of  acres,  and 
presents  many  attractive  features 
for  an  Emigrant.  The  soil  is 
about  the  best  in  the  whole  Idand . 

Has  attained  a  higher  perfection,  in 
an  agricultural  pomt  of  view, 
than  any  other  of  the  Colonies. 

The  only  results  that  have  occurred 
there  of  any  note,  have  been  the 
discovery  of  some  valuable  mines. 
This  division,  for  the  most  part, 
has  been  unexplored.  Aoout 
600,000  acres  have  been  the 
amount  of  land  sold. 
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capitalist  (speaking  generaUy),  will  not  divert  his  attention  to 
colonial  investment^  while  the  supply  of  labour  which  would 
alone  make  such  investment  profitable,  is  insufficient  or 
fluctuating.  On  the  other,  the  poor  labourer,  who  is  un- 
able to  find  continuous  emplojrment  in  this  country,  and  who 
is,  therefore,  willing  to  emigrate,  and  carry  the  energies,  which 
are  superfluous  at  home,  to  any  part  of  the  world,  where  he 

"  Country.  Acres.  Remarks, 

>9  9,  The  demand  for  labourers  in  Aus- 

tralia  is  yet  even  great ;  abo  for 
mechanics,  such  as  blacksmiths, 
carpenters,  and  bricklayers ;  but 
for  artizans  and  mechanics  of  a 
high  order  there  is  scarcely  any 
demand. 
New  Zealand  Islands    60,000,000  Perhaps  in  the  whole  world  there 

is  not  a  superior  climate.     Soil 
admirably  adapted  for  Coloniza- 
tion. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Climate  good.    Presents  much  at- 

and  Natal  15,000,000  in  Natal     traction  for  small  capitalists.  The 

alone.  cultivation  of  coffee,  cotton,  su- 

far  and  even  indigo  and  rice  have 
een  attended  with  good  results. 

Canada,  Upper 64,000,000  There  are  about  4,000,000  acres 

available.  Soil  fertile.  Climate : 
cold  of  winter  not  so  severe  aa 
in  Lower  Canada.  In  addition 
to  indigo,  cotton,  and  tobacco, 
its  mulberry  trees  are  cultivated. 

„       Lower 137,000,000  Nearly  10,000,000  acres  available 

for  settlement.    "Winter  severe. 
Climate  generally  favourable,  but 
there  are  many  unhealthy  dis- 
tricts. 
New  Brunswick 18,900,000  12,300,000  vacant,  6,600,000  grant- 

ed, only  50,000  cleared. 

Newfoundland 2,300,000*  Soil  productive,  if  properly  culti- 

vated;  but  emigrants,  and  the 
colonists  themselves,  pay  more 
attention  to  the  fisheries." 
The  whole  of  the  British  provinces  in  North  America  are  calculated  as  em- 
bracing 4,000,000  square  mues. 

4.  The  return  also  gives  an  account  of  the  persons  and  vessels  employed  by 
the  Emigration  Conmiissioners,  and  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the 
last  three  years.  The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  commisssioners  have  been 
£96,254,  voted  by  Parliament;  J6517,011,  contributed  by  the  colonies; 
£27,050,  deposits  made  with  the  commissioners  for  the  purchase  of  land ; 
£76,580,  contributed  on  behalf  of  emigrants;  and  ^8,298,  miscellaneous, 
including  profits  by  investment — total  £725,194.  The  disbursements  balanced 
against  these  amount  to  £677,450.] 
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may  turn  them  to  account^  is  compelled,  by  the  circumstance 
of  his  poverty,  to  remain  where  he  is  and  suffer  a  life  of  de- 
pendence and  distress.  In  this  view,  it  is  plain  that  the  majo- 
rity of  emigrants  must  consist  of  persons  whose  means,  though 
too  scanty  to  shelter  them  from  the  pressure  of  competdtioD 
at  home,  are  yet  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  passage 
and  to  maintain  them  for  a  time  on  their  arrival  at  their 
destination  ;  a  preliminary  outlay  which  absorbs  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  means,  so  that  they  have  little  left  for  pro- 
spective improvement.  Emigration,  therefore,  did  not  promise 
to  be  of  much  utility  in  relieving  the  distress  of  the  labouring 
classes  at  home,  or  in  furthering  the  colonization  of  our 
foreign  possessions,  until  Mr.  Wakefield  proposed  a  system 
of  colonization,  the  main  principles  of  which,  viz.,  the  sale 
of  colonial  lands  at  a  uniform  price,  and  the  application  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  sales  to  the  carrying  out  of  young  and 
healthy  labourers  of  both  sexes,  deserve  general  approbation. 
The  scheme  was,  indeed,  evidently  calculated  to  obviate  the 
defects  which  have  been  indicated  as  attaching  to  unsyste- 
matic emigration,  as  its  application  would  obviously  tend  to 
relieve  the  pressure  in  the  labour  market,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  offer  to  capitalists  a  good  prospect  of  advantageous 
investment  in  colonial  land,  giving  assurance  of  the  certainty 
of  obtaining  the  supply  of  labour  requisite  to  make  it  pro- 
ductive and  profitable.  Its  practical  application,  however, 
is  open  to  several  objections,  which  have  given  rise  to 
various  modifications  that  have  been  under  discussion.  Thus, 
on  considering  the  circumstances  of  a  colony  to  be  constituted 
according  to  Mr.  Wakefield's  theory,  it  is  evident  that  the 
necessity  for  a  plentiful  supply  of  labour  would  be  urgent  at 
the  beginning  of  its  existence,  when,  nevertheless,  the  land 
sold  would  probably  be  of  so  small  extent,  that  the  sums  arising 
from  such  sales  would  be  inadequate  to  furnish  that  supply. 
Hence,  it  has  become  a  question  of  importance,  whether  it  might 
not  be  expedient  for  the  infant  colony  to  raise  a  fund  for  the 
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importation  of  labour,  by  means  of  a  loan,  negociated  on  the 
security  of  future  land  sales ;  it  being  supposed  that,  with  a 
guarantee  from  the  mother  country,  such  a  loan  could  be 
obtained  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest.  The  expediency  of  a 
proceeding,  under  the  above  circumstances,  has  been  indicated 
with  great  clearness  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  BuUer,  whose  opinion 
must  be  always  entitled  to  respect : — 

"  No  doubt,  great  caution  would  be  requisite  in  thus  fore- 
stalling the  resources  of  a  colony  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
debt  contracted  for  such  a  purpose  is  not  an  unproductive 
waste  of  capital,  such  as  the  national  debt,  nor  is  it  to  be 
likened  to  the  debts  of  individuals,  contracted  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  moment.  It  is  rather  to  be  compared  to  those 
debts  which  wise  landlords  often  deliberately  contract,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  additional  value  to  their  estates,  or  to  the 
loans  by  which  half  the  enterprises  of  trade  are  undertaken, 
and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  resources  of  future  wealth, 
not  embarrassment." 

We  shall  not  occupy  our  space  by  making  any  reflections 
on  these  judicious  remarks,  but  shall  proceed  to  indicate, 
briefly,  the  advantages  which  the  principle  of  Freehold  Life 
Assurance  offers  in  respect  to  Colonization. 

69. — It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Wakefield's  system,  in  its  original 
shape,  only  offers  the  means  of  advantageous  emigration  to  la- 
bourers, and  holds  out,  thereby,  an  inducement  to  capitalists  to 
direct  their  attention  to  the  colonies.  But  it  is  not  of  equal  bene- 
fit to  that  numerous  class,  so  eligible  as  colonial  emigrants,  who 
are  possessed  of  a  small  amount  of  capital,  and  whose  intelli- 
gence and  activity  fit  them  for  a  situation  above  that  of  the 
liired  labourer.  The  necessary  outlay  in  the  purchase  of 
land  for  improvements  thereon,  and  of  the  implements  of  farm- 
"*?>  w>  moreover,  not  imfrequently,  so  large,  compared  with 
the  means  at  their  disposal,  as,  for  some  time,  to  cripple 
their  exertions. 

70. — The  true  Art  of  colonization  consists,  therefore,  not  in 
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the  creation  of  over-grown  farms,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  capital- 
ists, with  hired  labourers,  whose  condition  is  not  much  better 
than  it  would  have  been  in  England ;  but  in  the  affording  of 
facilities  to  the  emigration  and  subsequent  well-doing  of  the 
medium  class  of  persons,  who  are,  even  at  home,  by  dint  of  in- 
dustry and  prudence,  accompanied  with  the  possession  of  energy 
and  fore-thought,  and  no  inconsiderable  share  of  information, 
able  to  live  on  and  effect  small  savings ;  and  who,  naturally 
enough,  would  be  glad  to  emigrate  to  a  new  country,  where 
their  lot  would  be  somewhat  less  arduous.  The  object  of  a 
parental  government  should  be,  not  to  get  rid  of  the  ignorant 
and  poor  who,  for  that  very  reason,  are  not  fit  to  become  the 
basis  of  a  new  colony,  of  which  they  would  be  in  preponde- 
rance of  number,  but  to  supply  the  younger  country  with 
individuals  possessing  those  qualities  of  intelligence  and 
moral  character,  which  are  even  more  required  from  them 
abroad  than  at  home.  Let  this  be  done,  and,  the  pressure 
from  above  of  over-population  being  removed,  even  the  worst 
class  of  those  who  remain,  would  speedily  rise  to  the  level, 
and  improve  both  in  their  nature  and  worldly  condition. 

71. — For  this  purpose,  no  legislative  facilities  have  yet  ever 
been  accorded,  or  even  contemplated;  and  it  is  left  to  the 
union  of  private  enterprise  and  capital,  to  supply  those  means 
for  systematic  emigration  and  colonization,  which  are  daily 
more  and  more  felt  to  be  required.  This  is  the  object  of  a 
Freehold  Life  Assurance  Company  and  a  system  of  Benefit 
Emigration  Societies,  of  which  details  are  given  further  on. 

By  the  aid  of  a  company  at  home,  the  emigrant  of  the 
superior  class,  we  have  alluded  to,  could  obtain  a  loan  from  the 
time  of  his  emigration,  of  sufficient  additional  capital,  to  give 
scope  to  his  exertions  and  energy ;  and  he  would,  probably, 
in  a  few  years,  be  able  to  repay  the  money  with  liberal 
interest,  suitable  to  the  risk  incurred  by  the  lenders  and  the 
advantage  derived  by  himself.  The  money  would  (as  in  the 
former  instances  of  the  application  of  Freehold  Assurance),  be 
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lent  upon  the  security  of  the  land,  with  the  deposit  of  a  policy 
of  insurance  on  the  life  of  the  emigrant ;  or  it  might  be  found 
expedient,  in  some  instances,  to  take  personal  security.  We 
shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  quoting  some*  remarks  upon 
the  subject,  which  are  well  worthy  of  a  reprint,  and  refer 
to  the  succeeding  chapter  for  the  developement  of  a  prin- 
ciple of  Benefit  Emigration  Association,  which  may  serve 
as  the  basis  of  an  extensive  application  of  the  systems  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  Bridges  and  Mr.  Wakefield. 

72. — "  Say  that  the  emigrant  commences  in  his  adopted  land 
the  cultivation  of  his  little  farm ;  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
he  reaps  his  crop  and  sells  the  produce,  which  is  sufficient,  we 
will  imagine,  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family,  and  also 
affords  the  means  of  raising  another  crop.  As,  however,  if  a 
demand  were  made  upon  him  for  interest  on  the  advance,  he 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  unable  to  answer  it ;  no  re-pay- 
ment should  be  expected  from  him  in  that  shape  till  the  lapse 
of  at  least  two  years  from  the  date  of  his  entry. 

''  Let  a  case  be  supposed  that  may  occur,  viz.,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  emigrant  dies,  leaving  a  widow  and 
one  or  two  young  children ;  It  cannot  be  expected,  in  their 
circumstances,  that  the  survivors  will  be  able  to  meet  a  de- 
mand for  the  principal  or  interest  of  the  debt;  but  by  the  opera- 
tion of  life  assurance  on  a  large  number  of  transactions,  the 
parties  advancing  the  money  would  lose  nothing ;  while  the 
widow  could  retain  her  farm,  the  price,  which  was  contracted 
for  its  purchase,  having  been  paid  during  lifetime.  It  matters 
not  at  what  age  a  particular  emigrant  may  die,  as  such  a 
sum  would  be  paid  by  each  as  would,  one  with  another, 
make  up  the  sum  advanced  with  interest. 

"  The  advantages  of  such  a  system  to  the  emigrant  hardly 
require  to  be  pointed  out ;  from  a  situation  of  penury  and 
dependence  in  thi»  country,  he  is  removed  to  one  of  comfort 

*  Bridges  on  Freehold  Assurance. 
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and  respectability  in  the  colonies.  While  the  rent-charge  is 
unredeemed^  he  is  in  the  same  situation  with  a  farmer  in  this 
country,  haying  also  the  great  additional  advantage,  that  he 
cannot  be  turned  out  of  his  farm  so  long  as  he  pays  that  rent, 
and  that  at  whatever  time  he  may  die,  he  transmits  to  his 
heirs  a  valuable  inheritance,  free  from  all  future  pecuniary 
burden  ;  he  may  also  redeem  his  land  during  his  lifetime,  by 
paying  up  the  sum  due ;  and,  considering  the  rapid  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  in  colonial  countries  in  the  hands  of  the 
frugal  and  industrious,  there  is  no  delusion  in  supposing  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  emigrant  may  raise  himself 
to  the  position  of  a  free  owner  of  an  unburdened  estate, 
under  his  own  cultivation.  The  happy  prospects  thus  opened 
up  to  men  struggh'ng  in  this  country  with  undue  competition, 
and  unable,  with  all  the  aids  of  mechanical  skill  and  industri- 
ous perseverance,  to  earn  a  just  reward  for  their  exertions — 
*  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work' — ^it  is  unnecessary  to 
enlarge  upon* 

^'  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  system,  with  nothing  more 
than  the  preliminary  advance  of  capital,  might  be  carried  on 
to  the  same  extent  every  year ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that,  so  soon 
as  the  third  year  of  the  emigrant's  settlement  had  commenced, 
the  annual  returns  would  immediately  show,  either  that  the 
system  was  likely  to  do  well  or  to  prove  a  failure.  If  the 
rents  were  punctually  paid  on  the  average,  capitalists  would 
have  no  hesitation  in  advancing  money  on  such  security,  to  be 
applied  in  the  same  way.  It  is  in  the  outset  of  such  a 
scheme  that  all  the  risk  lies.  When  once  fairly  organized,  it 
acquires  a  self-supporting  power,  which  insures  success.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  base  upon  which  it  rests,  landed  security, 
is  the  most  solid  foundation  of  credit,  when  the  land  is  culti- 
vated and  productive ;  and  that  it  must  become  so  in  a  few 
years,  under  the  vigorous  exertions  o£'  men  working  for 
themselves,  for  their  ¥aves  and  families,  who  have  so  noble  a 
reward  for  their  laboiu^  always  before  them,  cannot  be  disputed. 
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73. — **  It  may  be  said  that  the  scheme  will  possibly  fail, 
because  the  emigrants,  secure  in  the  possession  of  their  farms 
and  houses,  will  refuse  to  pay  the  annual  demands  when  due, 
trusting  to  their  numbers  and  the  weakness  of  government  in 
a  distant  colony  ;  that,  even  though  the  government  have  the 
power,  it  would  be  unwise  to  exercise  it ;  from  the  general 
disorder  into  which  the  colony  would  be  thrown  by  so  many 
forcible  ejections.  We  must  confess  that  we  see  no  sufficient 
grounds  for  entertaining  such  fears.  If  we  take  the  instance  of 
Ireland,  a  country  more  unfavourable  to  the  expectation  of 
tenants  performing  their  engagements  to  landlords,  on  many 
accounts^  such  as  difference  of  religion,  mutual  exasperation, 
and  too  high  rents,  we*  find  that  the  payments,  so  far  from 
being  refused,  are  made  as  punctually  as  in  England.  If 
proper  care  be  exercised  in  ascertaining  the  habits  and 
character  of  the  emigrants,  and  in  sending  out  only  such  as  are 
recommended  for  sobriety  and  industry,  there  can  be  no  great 
fear  as  to  success ;  if  the  executive  were  unable  to  enforce  the 
law  in  the  colonies,  as  well  as  at  home,  there  would  be  an  end 
to  all  government.  This  has  not  been  the  case  hitherto,  in  any 
British  colony,  if  we  except  the,  now.  United  States ;  but  that 
arose  from  the  attempt  to  impose  an  unjust  and  arbitrary  tax- 
ation upon  the  colonies,  and  is  altogether  a  dissimilar  case. 
With  regard  to  the  danger  of  disturbing  the  coimtry  by  an 
extensive  series  of  ejectments,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  such  resistance  would  be  offered  to  a  government  both 
able  and  resolved  to  maintain  the  law  against  every  offender. 
In  the  very  unlikely  event,  therefore,  of  any  such  combination, 
a  few  examples  would  demonstrate  to  the  refractory  class  the 
hopelessness  of  any  such  contest. 

74. — "  It  is  also  to  be  considered  that,  at  the  utmost,  the 

*  [This  waa  written  by  Mr.  Bridges  in  1842,  prerious  to  those  critical 
changes  and  misfortunes,  which  have  since  so  pressed  upon  the  ability  of  the 
renting  farmers,  that  they  hare  found  it  difficult  to  redeem  obligations  con- 
tracted under  more  farourable  conditions.] 
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danger,  if  danger  there  be»  would  occur  only  with  the  first 
emigration,  and  during  the  first  few  years;  and  that  such  a  class, 
scattered  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  and  already  settled 
colony,  would  be  in  no  situation  to  combine  their  efforts  for 
any  purpose  of  opposition.  In  any  such  attempt,  the  moral  force 
would  be  on  the  side  of  the  government,  and  a  power  that 
enabled  the  United  States  to  emancipate  themselves  from  an 
unjust  and  arbitrary  dominion,  would  certainly,  when  linked 
with  the  strength  of  government,  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
order,  and  enforce  obedience  to  law.  Once  these  few  years 
of  trial  were  passed,  the  danger  would  be  for  ever  annihi- 
lated ;  and  the  system,  incorporated  with  the  institutions  and 
habits  of  the  colonists,  would  acquire  the  same  degree  of  firm 
consistence  as  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  this 
country." 
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CHAPTER   V. 

ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  BENEFIT  EMIGRATION  AND 
COLONIZATION  SOCIETIES. 

Art.  75. — We  will  now  consider  the  elements  of  the  third 
principle  alluded  to  at  the  banning  of  the  preceding  Chapter. 
It  appears  to  us,  that  ^Societies  under  the  above   title^ 
might  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out,  with  the 
view  to  systematic  colonization,  the  principle  of  Freehold  Life 
Assurance,  in  union  with  that  of  the  ordinary  Benefit  Build- 
ing Societies.     Of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  system 
of  Freehold  Assurance,  enough  has  already  been  said.      That 
it  has  not  yet  come  into  any  very  extensive  operation  can  be 
attributed  only  to  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  creating  the 
large  capital  requisite  for  the  purpose.     The  capital  of  an 
ordinary  joint  stock  company  cannot,  at  all  times,  be  collected 
with  facility,  as  it  has  to  be  furnished  by  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  persons  in  instalments,  within  one  or  two 
years ;  and  it  is  sunk  for  a  length  of  time,  generally  equal 
to  the  duration  of  the  company.     Where  the  investment  is 
permanent,    or   similar  to  that  of  railways  or  canals,    the 
shareholder  cannot  recover  his  money,  except  by  throwing  his 
shares  into  the  market,  and  exposing  himself  to  sell  them  at 
a  heavy  loss.     If  the  capital  be  only  engaged  for  a  time,  the 
operations  of  the  society  would  either  be  much  limited  or 
soon  cease  altogether.     This  would  be  more  particularly  the 
case  with  a  Freehold  Assurance  Joint  Stock  Company  for 
colonization,  as  the  withdrawal  of  its  capital  would,  at  once, 
put  a  stop  to  any  further  progress.    To  obviate  this  difficulty, 

*  [The  recent  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  August,  1860, 13  &  14  V.  c.  116, 
contains  an  express  provision,  inserted  at  the  eleventh  hour,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Benefit  Emigration  Societies.] 
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we  propose,  that,  in  co-operation  with  such  a  central  com- 
pany to  be  possessed,  intentionally,  of  but  a  small  capital  itself, 
there  should  be  adopted  the  system  of  the  Investing  share- 
holders of  a  Benefit  Building  Society ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  requisite  funds  should  be  created  by  small  instalments, 
payable  by  way  of  periodic  subscriptions  to  Branch  Benefit 
Emigration  and  Colonization  Societies,  to  be  established  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

76. — The  money  subscribed  by  the  investing  shareholders 
could  be  applied,  through  the  agency  of  the  central  company, 
to  the  wholesale  purchase  of  land  in  a  small  number  of  se- 
lected localities  in  the  colonies,  to  be  mortgaged  in  allotments 
to  such  of  the  ♦branch  members  as  desired  to  become 
colonizing  tenants.  The  available  means  of  each  Benefit 
Society  would  be  continually  increasing,  by  the  taking  up  of 
new  shares  by  fresh  investers,  and  by  the  repayments  of 
colonists,  which,  together,  would  come  in  so  rapidly  as  to 
regenerate  continuously  the  lending  fund.  Many  persons 
would  join  such  a  society  for  a  limited  period,  as  10  or  12 
years,  either  to  obtain  possession  of  small  allotments  of 
colonial  land,  previously  improved  by  sufficient  preparation 

*  [That  admirable  lady,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  has  tested,  by  experience,  the 
safety  of  according  advances  even  to  emigrants  of  the  poorest  class.  In  a 
notice  relative  to  the  benevolent  Loan  Colonisation  Society,  which  is  under 
her  auspices,  we  find  it  recorded  "  that  loans,  made  on  a  very  extensive  scale, 
in  aid  of  passage  money,  on  the  joint  security  of  successive  bodies  of  emi- 
grants, have  been,  with  inconsiderable  exceptions,  repaid  with  honourable 
punctuality."  The  principle  of  that  society  is  to  help  the  poor  man  by  enabling 
him  to  help  himself.  By  careful  and  excellent  arrangements  its  ships  afford  a 
passage  to  an  adult  for  only  J&12 ;  to  a  child  below  15  for  £6.  Of  this  he  is 
required  to  pay  down  one-half;  the  society  then  lends  him  the  remainder,  and 
has  agents  in  Australia  who  secure  repayment  of  this  loan  within  2  years  after 
hb  arrival.  Thus  the  poor  man*s  own  frugality  and  self-denial  are  called 
into  play,  and  the  society  makes  them  available  for  his  emigration.  *'  Up- 
wards of  200  poor  people,  who  have  been  paying  their  little  weekly  in- 
stalments for  nearly  2  years,  have  now  subscribed,  in  this  way,  ^1,500, 
which  is  more  than  their  quota.  The  loans,  when  repaid,  go  to  equip  another 
ship,  and  then  another;  so  that  £10,  in  the  course  of  time,  may  send  out 
many  emigrants,  saving  them  from  probable  starvation  at  home,  and,  at  the 
same  tirap,  bringing  into  action  their  own  virtues  of  prudence  and  industry.**] 
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thereon^  in  the  nature  of  drainage,  roads,  &c.,  (which  could  be 
effected  by  the  central  company  at  a  moderate  cost  in  the  gross, 
and  yet,  when  subdivided,  yielding  to  it  a  handsome  profit,)  or  to 
receive  at  the  end  of  that  time,  coimted  from  the  month  of  their 
entry,  the  amount  of  the  subscribed  shares  in  full,  equivalent 
to  the  accumulation  of  their  subscriptions,  at  a  reasonable  rate 
of  compound  interest,  not  lower  than  that  of  the  public  funds. 
77.-^ The  Central  Company  would  thus  act  as  the  agent  of 
numerous  Benefit  Societies.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  the  super- 
association  of  separate  groups  of  associating  individuals,  and 
would  be  able  to  perform,  or  cause  to  be  effected,  all  that 
would  be  out  of  the  power  of  one  branch  society.  The 
company  would  be  essential  to  them,  and  they  would  give 
vitality  to  it.  Hence,  undiminished  power  would  be  secured 
for  carrying  out,  for  ever,  the  object  for  which  the  colonizing 
company  was  originally  formed;  even  though  the  membership 
in  the  local  benefit  society  of  each  investing  shareholder, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  borrowing  tenant,  on  the  other, 
would  be  limited.  The  surplus  profits  of  the  central  asso- 
ciatiou  would  be  periodically  divided  among  the  shareholders 
thereof,  a  portion  being  reserved  to  be  carried  to  the 
credit  of  the  shares  of  the  branch  societies,  as  an  encou- 
ragement to  persevere,  and  it  nught  be  made  payable  to  the 
subscribers  at  the  expiration  of  their  membership.  The  profits 
to  be  divided  would  be  materially  increased  by  the  power, 
which  a  permanent  institution  has  of  benefitting  by  that 
augmentation,  in  the  value  of  the  reserved  lots  of  land,  which 
would  be  consequent  on  the  general  improvements  introduced 
on  the  property.  Practically,  the  position  of  the  tenants 
would  be  the  same  in  either  case,  but  by  the  aid  of  Branch 
Benefit  Emigration  Societies,  that  main  difSculty  would  thus 
be  removed,  of  obtaining  the  desired  capital,  which,  in  all 
enterprises,  has  been  found  to  consist  in  the  natural  unwil- 
lingness on  the  part  of  the  public  to  sink,  as  proprietors  of  a 
Joint  Stock  Company,  large  sums  at  once,  for  an  indefinite 
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number  of  years.  By  the  plan  proposed,  the  necessary  funds 
would  speedily  be  obtained,  through  the  small  contributions  of 
the  multitude  of  provident  persons  who  exist  in  this  country. 

78. — We  do  not  apprehend  that  there  would  be  any  ob- 
stacle to  obtaining  investers  for  the  Benefit  Emigration  So- 
cieties, since  the  agency  and  protection  of  the  Central  Company 
would  ensure  to  them  as  good,  if  not  better,  security,  as  in  the 
ordinary  mutual  associations  which  swarm  in  such  numbers,  and 
of  which  the  *pecuniary  resources  have  attained  to  such  large 
amounts.  The  security  offered,  being  freehold  land,  would 
increase  every  day  in  value  from  the  improvements  which  the 
tenant  farmer  would  introduce  upon  it ;  and,  from  his  repay- 
ments being  made  in  gradual  instalments,  the  risk  of  each 
branch  association  would  be  gradually  on  the  decrease. 
Also,  from  its  being  a  subscription  society,  the  managers,  at 
all  times,  would  have  the  power  of  extending,  curtailing,  or 
putting  an  end  to  its  operations. 

79. — For  unity  of  design  and  simplicity  of  working,  the 
freehold  mortgagors  should  have  their  lands,  as  much  as 
possible,  situate  in  the  vicinity  of  each  other,  so  that  the 
collection  of  rents  may  be  facilitated,  and  the  expense  of  the 
same  kept  within  a  small  limit.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  com- 
bination would  give  rise  to  many  settlements.  Half-a-dozen 
emigrants  from  each  of  100  associations  would  at  once  constitute 
an  important  nucleus  of  600  individuals  co-operating  together. 
The  nature  of  such  Benefit  Emigration  Societies  is  such  as  to 

*  [Id  recent  statistical  papers  it  is  stated  that  there  are  10,433  enrolled 
Friendly  Societies,  numbering  1,600,000  members,  who  snbseribe  an  annual 
revenue  of  ^^,800,000,  and  have  accumulated  a  capital  fund  of  J&6,400,000. 
There  are  also  a  vast  number  of  unenr oiled  societies.  Of  the  Manchester 
Unity  there  are  also  4,000  societies,  with  264,000  members,  who  subscribe 
4^400,000  a  year.  In  addition,  there  are  the  unenroUed  Foresters,  Druids, 
Rcchabites,  Old  Friends,  and  others.  The  total  is  taken  at  33,223  Societies, 
with  8,052,000  members,  who  subscribe  /4,980,000  a  year,  and  have  a  capital 
fund  of  £11,360,000.  The  whole  adult  male  population  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was,  at  the  last  census,  6,300,000 ;  therefore  nearly  half  the  adult 
male  popidation,  without  distinction  of  rich  and  poor,  are  actually  members  of 
these  societies.] 
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ensure  their  legal  existence  by  the  power  reserved  in  the 
clauses  of  the  new  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1850,  and  if 
Life  Assurance  contingencies  were  also  undertaken,  that 
department  would  be  singularly  benefited  by  the  other  pri- 
vileges appertaining  to  that  Act.  The  operations  of  the 
central  company  and  the  branch  benefit  societies  should 
be  kept  perfectly  distinct,  both  as  regards  the  deed  of  the 
one  and  the  registered  rules  of  the  others.  The  only  con- 
nection between  the  two  consisting  in  the  protection,  in- 
fluence, and  assistance  which  the  centre  would  afford  to 
the  branches;  in  the  watchful  attention  to  their  rights, 
both  at  home  and  abroad;  in  the  securing  for  them  all  the 
advantages  that  would  accrue  from  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
land,  with  other  requisites,  at  wholesale  prices ;  and  in  facili- 
tating, by  the  power  which  an  important  company  alone  can 
possess,  the  progress  of  the  emigrant  from  his  native  country 
to  the  spot  of  his  selection,  without  the  regrets  and  dis- 
comfort that  have,  too  often,  been,  hitherto,  experienced  by 
those  who  have  endeavoured,  single  handed,  to  better  their 
fortunes  in  another  land. 

80. — Moreover,  the  agreement  of  a  number  of  benefit 
emigration  societies,  to  make  use  of  the  agency  of  one  cen- 
tral company  for  the  furtherance  of  their  objects,  would 
justify  the  expense,  on  the  part  of  the  latter  institution,  of 
appointing  Labour  Referees  in  the  leading  towns  of  the 
colonies,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  keep  up  constant  com- 
munications with  the  head  quarters  in  England,  upon  the 
state  of  the  labour  market  in  each  seat  of  colonization,  in 
order  to  procure,  not  only  information  of  the  probable  chances  of 
those  emigrants  who  do  not  purchase  land,  obtaining  employ- 
ment, but  even  to  secure  it  for  them  on  their  arrival ;  and,  in 
fact,  to  provide  the  benefit  societies  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  their  centre,  with  periodic 
authentic  details,  upon  every  colonial  subject  that  is  likely  to 
interest  the  members. 
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81. — Colonists  of  European  extraction  would  probably 
associate  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  lending  aid  to  their 
fellow  countrymen,  not  to  meet  their  pecuniary  wants,  but  to 
furnish  them  with  coimsel  and  guidance,  and,  by  information 
transmitted  from  time  to  time,  to  assist  in  preparing  the  emi- 
grant with  a  knowledge  of  his  prospects  and  difficulties  on 
arriving  at  the  colony  of  his  selection. 

82. — Of  the  constitution  of  the  Company  itself,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  speak.  The  numbers  of  them,  that  have  been 
lately  formed,  and  the  activity  with  which  they  are  promoted, 
manifest  sufficiently  that,  to  the  grand  cause  of  systematic 
emigration,  neither  the  support  of  the  wealthy,  nor  the  ability 
of  men  of  business,  is  wanting.  If  they  have  not  yet  proved 
successful,  it  can  be  attributed  only  to  a  lack,  on  the  part  of 
the  managers,  of  that  special  acquaintance  vrith  the  habits 
and  tone  of  mind  of  the  industrious  classes,  which  alone  could 
enable  them  to  secure  their  confidence.  Such  deficiency 
will,  however,  soon  be  remedied. 

83. — The  rules  of  all  the  Branch  Societies  might  be  simi- 
lar in  their  leading  details,  which  may  be  shortly  resumed 
thus: — They  should  be  formed  on  a  principle  analogous 
to  that  of  a  Benefit  Building  Society ;  the  only  real  differ- 
ence being  in  the  purposes  to  which  the  funds  of  the  society 
are  to  be  applied  ;  instead  of  advancing  the  money  towards 
the  purchase  of  houses  or  land  in  England,  the  object  would 
be  to  gratify  the  desire  of  emigration.  Intending  emigrants 
would  join  a  Benefit  Society  as  investers,  and  perform  the 
conditions  attached  to  that  position ;  after  they  have  acquired 
sufficient  standing  by  rotation  or  by  ballot  they  would  become 
eligible  to  be  sent  out  as  colonists ;  that  is  to  say,  land  and 
other  requisites  would  be  supplied  to  them  at  a  price,  either 
to  be  paid  for  at  once  or  by  gradual  instalments. 

84. — The  following  extracts  from  a  set  of  rules  that  we 
have  prepared,  as  suitable  for  the  object  under  consideration, 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  principle ; — viz, : — 
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"    BENEFIT  EMIGRATION  AND  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY. 

£50  Shares.    Weekly  payrncnts,  per  share.     Entrance  Fee 

2s.  6d.  per  £50  Share.     Half-shares  of  ^25  may  also  be  taken* 

L    Name  and  Object  of  the  Society, 
That  this  society  shall  be  called  the  - 


Benefit  Emigration  and  Colonization  Society.  Its  object  is  to  raise  a 
fand  to  enable  its  members  to  emigrate,  and,  if  they  desire  it,  to 
receive  an  advance  in  fall,  or  in  part,  of  a  share  or  shares,  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  land  and  other  requisites  in  any  part  of  the 
Colonies  dependent  on  Great  Britain  (or  of  the  United  States  of 
America),  on  a  system  of  purchase,  as  is  hereinafter  laid  down ;  also 
to  enable  provident  persons,  who  may  have  no  immediate  desire  of 
emigrating,  to  invest  their  savings,  at  interest,  in  subscriptions  upon 
shares  to  be  received  in  full,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  society  when 
realized. 

n.     Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. — See  Rule  2,  Page  95. 

III.  Power  of  Investment, 

That  the  Directors  of  this  Benefit  Emigration  and  Colonizatio 
Society  shall  have  power  to  invest  the  whole  or  part  of  the  sub- 
scriptions collected,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  members,  either  in 
public  securities  or  to  deposit  the  same  on  the  security  of  debentures 

bearing  interest,  not  lower  than per  cent.,  to  be  given  by  the 

Emigration  Company  of  London.     The  said  debentures  to  be 

undertakings  on  the  part  of  the  said Emigration  Company,  that 

it  shall  be  liable  for  all  monies  so  invested,  until  the  same  be  either 
repaid,  with  the  above  rate  of  interest,  or  be  accounted  for,  pursuant 
to  agreement,  in  land  and  other  colonial  requisites,  provided  for  such 
members  of  this  Benefit  Society,  as  may-become  emigrants,  on  such 

terms  as  the  boards  of  directors  of  the Emigration  Company 

of  London,  and  of  this  Benefit  Emigration  Society,  may  severally 
and  jointly  agree. 

IV.  Share  Subscriptione. 

That  the  shares  shall  be  of  the  ultimate  value  of  £50  each,  to  be 
paid  to  each  member,  at  his  option,  in  money,  or  in  general  requisites 
for  emigration,  in  allotments  of  land,  &c.  &c. 
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CLASS  1. 

Entrance  Fee  2s,  6d.     Subscriptions •  per  week  until 

the  said  subscriptions,  with  a  proportionate  part  of  the  profits  of 
the  society  (to  be  estimated  yearly),  shall  amount  to  £50.  With- 
drawals will  be  allowed  on  giving weeks'  notice^  according 

to  tlie  terms  of  Table  1,  rule ,  further  on. 

CLASS  2. 
Endowment  Shares. 

Entrance  Fee Weekly  subscription,  varying  with   the 

age,  according  to  Table  2.,  to  amount,  with  a  share  of  the  profits,  to 
£50,  on  the  child  attaining  the  age  of  18  or  20.     The  whole  of  the 

amount  paid  in  to  be  returned  with  interest,  at per  cent.,  to 

the  parent,  in  the  event  of  the  previous  death  of  the  child,  or  in 
case  of  his  desiring  to  withdraw,  by  giving  — —  weeks'  notice. 

TABLE  2. 


CLASS  3. 
f  Tontine  Shares, 

Entrance  Fee Weekly  subscriptions,  It.    The  aggregate 

of  each  year  s  subscriptions  shall  be  collected  into  classes,  according 
to  the  then  age  of  the  nominee,  and  credited  with  compound  interest. 
At  a  specified  age,  18  or  20,*  the  accumulated  results  of  each  year's 
class  shall  be  divided  among  survivors  of  that  class. 

That  no  new  nominees  be  admitted  exceeding  the  age  of  11  years. 
That  the  interest,  yearly  allotted  to  each  class,  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  society's  investments,  be  proportionate  to  the  already  accu- 
mulated amount  of  money  in  that  class.    There  shall  be,  in  all,  1 1 

[*  Tables  13  and  14  are  interesting,  as  shewing  the  number  of  infants  under 
1  year  of  age,  who  surrive  to  18  or  20.  If  1000  infants  of  both  sexes  were 
enrolled  in  a  Tontine,  and  JBIOO  staked  upon  each  of  them,  the  survivors  at 
20,  supposing  the  money  to  have  been,  meanwhile,  invested  at  6  per  cent, 
compoimd  interest,  and  their  number  to  be  660,  wonld  receive  a  part  of 
£266,320,  or  £402  each  for  the  £100  originally  invested.  This  remarkable 
increase  in  the  value  of  money,  contingent  upon  lives,  may,  evidently,  be 
adapted  with  advantage.— Sw  also  Chapter  2,  Part  2,  on  the  Tontine  principle.} 
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classes.  Into  any  class,  the  nominees  in  which  have  attained  to  a 
given  age,  new  nominees  of  the  same  age  may  be  admitted,  on 
paying  afterwards  a  proportionate  rate  of  subscription.  The  pay- 
ments shall  cease  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  nominee  or  nominees, 
and  the  past  subscriptions  become  forfeit  to  the  society.  A  subscriber 
may  purchase  the  right  to  two  nominations,  for  which  the  weekly 
payment,  somewhat  more  than  for  one,  shall  be  estimated  by  an  Ac- 
tuary, so  that,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  one  nominee,  he  may 
nominate  a  second,  out  of  his  own  family,  or  by  the  sale  of  his  no- 
mination right  to  some  other  person.  The  new  nominee  partaking  of 
all  the  privileges  of  the  first. 

Single  deposits  will  be  received  in  composition  of  future  weekly 
payments. 

TABLE  3. 


Age  next 
birthday. 


Single  Nomination. 


Week's  payment  for  a 


Double  Nomination. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


Half-shares  may  also  be  issued  on  payment  of  an  entrance  fee  of 
1#.  6d.y  and  half  the  weekly  subscriptions  for  whole  shares.  An 
allowance,  to  be  fixed,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  consulting  actuary, 
will  be  made  on  all  subscriptions  paid  in  advance,  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  twelve  months. 

y.    Advances  and  Repayments. 

That  sums  of  money,  from  £25  upwards,  may  be  advanced  to 
those  members,  who  have  paid,  at  least,  one  year  s  subscriptions,  ac- 
cording to  the  scale  of  repayments  in  Table  4,  with  such  security  as 
the  directors  shall  consider  adequate  and  sufiicient. 
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Provided^  that  a  certificate  be  obtained  (in  the  case  of  money  bebg 
advanced  to  a  member  who  has  purchased  therewith  land,  throngh 

the Emigration  Company  of  London),  that  the  land,  so  purchased, 

is  adequate  security  for  the  same.  That  the  sum  for  which  security 
by  a  mortgage  on  the  allotment  of  land  shall  be  taken,  shall  be  the 
difference  between  the  amount  of  money  advanced  and  the  total  of 
the  net  subscriptions  paid  up  by  the  borrowing  member.  Provided, 
that  such  net  subscriptions  be  first  charged,  with  all  necessary 
declarations  for  arrears  of  fines,  fees,  &c.,  and  with  a  proportion  of  the 
past  expenses  and  losses  (if  any),  of  the  society;  provided  also,  that, 
towards  the  liquidations  of  his  repayments,  the  borrower  be  credited 
with  his  proportion  (if  any),  of  the  profits  of  the  society,  that  may 
have  been  realized^  in  the  opinion  of  the  consulting  actuary,  previous 
to  the  time  of  his  (the  borrower)  obtaining  an  advance.  That,  in 
no  case,  shall  the  amount  of  money  advanced  exceed  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  of  the  land  which  the  borrower  purchases. 

That,  in  consideration  of  the  aforesaid  repayments  so  agreed, 
borrowing  members  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  contribute  any  other 
sums  after  the  date  of  their  advances,  towards  expenses  or  contingen- 
cies, excepting  such  fines,  transfer  or  other  fees,  as  may  be  hereafter 
mentioned  in  these  rules. 

That,  any  member  for  whom  an  allotment  of  land  shall  have 
been  procured,  shall,  within  a  period  previously  agreed  upon,  bo 
ready  to  proceed  to  the  place  where  it  is  situated,  and  to  occupy  the 
same,  subject  to  the  forfeit  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  half  of  his 

paid-up  subscriptions,  unless  the  board  of  directors  of  the 

Emigration  Company  of  London  shall  give  an  extension  of  time, 
or  unless  he  succeed  in  procuring  another  member  to  go  out  in 

his  place,  in  which  case  a  transfer  fee  of shillings  shall  be  paid 

by  him  to  the  general  fimd  of  this  benefit  society. 

That  the  expenses  of  legal  enquiry  into  the  purchase  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  of  the  survey,  shall  be  borne  by  this  ben^t  society  from 
its  general  funds. 
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That  the  repayments,  in  case  of  advanoes  made  upon  lands  in  the 
colonies  (to  a  value  exceeding  the  net  amount  of  a  member  s  sub- 
scriptions), shall  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  first  year»  next  following 
the  arrival  of  the  emigrant  to  the  seat  of  his  allotment,  and  shall 
continue,  after  that,  to  be  made  for  the  full  period  for  which  the 
advance  may  have  been  originally  taken,  unless  the  mortgage  be  pre- 
viously redeemed ;  and  that,  in  all  cases,  such  repayments  shall  be 
due  on  the  1st  days  of  January,  ApriU  July,  and  October  in  each 
year,  and  be  respectively  made  thereon. 

That  the   directors  of  this  society  shall  have  power  to  make 

arrangements  with  the __  Emigration  Company,   that 

all  Rents,  and  other  payments  due  to  this  society,  may  be  duly  col- 
lected and  received  on  its  behalf,  by  the  instrumentality  of  ths 
Emigration  Company,  at  such  remuneration,  by  com- 
mission or  otherwise,  as  may  be  found  advisable. 

That  this  society  shall  receive  deposits  of  any  sura  not  less  than  £5, 
allowing  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  —  per  cent.,  payable  yearly. 
VI.  Security  for  Advances. 

QThis,  and  additional  rules,  will  be  required,  similar  to  those  in 
the  draft  set  of  rules  for  a  permanent  benefit  buildmg  society.  {See 
page  94^.  The  mortgage  and  conveyance  deeds  must  be  settled  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  colony  or  state  where  the  land  is  situated.^  " 


85. — ♦The  directors  of  the  central  company,  by  means  of  a 
debenture  or  otherwise,  can  give  an  undertaking  that  the 
company  shall  be  liable  to  the  branch  society,  either  for  a 
return  of  the  money  received,  with  interest,  or  to  provide  its 
equivalent  in  kind,  that  is,  in  the  shape  of  land,  buildings 
thereon,  or  other  requisites. 

86. — The  funds  of  either  company  or  society  should,  in 
the  event  of  more  money  being  subscribed  than  there  is  re- 

*  [It  may  be  thought,  with  some  justice,  that  the  place  of  such  a  central 
company  should  be  taken  by  a  parental  government,  as  having  all  the  means 
and  appliances  ready  at  hand  to  carry  out  the  desired  object.  In  our  opinion, 
however,  an  ordinary  joint  stock  company,  with  sufficient  privileges  and 
powers  obtained  from  parliament,  suitable  to  the  vast  national  importance  of 
its  operations,  would  find  its  advantage  in  undertaking  the  business,  as  a  sim- 
ple commercial  speculation,  where  Sie  profits  would  be  large,  and  the  risk 
mconsiderable.] 
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quired  for  immediate  use,  be  at  once  invested  in  government 
or  other  good  securities,  so  that  they  may  be  always  realiz- 
ing,  at  least,  a  moderate  rate  of  interest. 

87. — In  the  above  it  is  seen,  that  the  investers  who  become 
emigrants  will  either  complete  at  once  the  purchase  of  the 
land,*  at  wholesale  price,  through  the  central  company,  with 
their  own  money,  when  they  have  saved  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  or  the  benefit  society  will  grant  them  an  advance 
to  complete  the  purchase  of  the  land  and  colonial  requisites, 
provided  the  emigrant  can  himself  pay  down  a  portion  (say 
one  third),  of  the  total  cost  thereof.  The  remainder  being 
secured  by  a  bond  for  a  short  period  of  years,  or,  perhaps,  in 
select  instances,  for  life,  with  the  aid  of  a  f  policy  of  assurance. 

*  I  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  modes  of  sale  and  prices  in  the  prin- 
cipaVland-selling  colonies  on  the  present  system  of  land-sales  and  emigration. 


COLONY. 

Mode  of  Sale. 

Price  per  Acre. 

North  American 
Colonies — 

Canada  (West).. 

Canada  (East) ... 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick  . 

PrinceEdwardls. 
Australian  Colo- 
nies— 

Sydney  

Fixed  Price 

8s.  currency. 

6s.  &  4s.  ditto,  according  to  situation. 

Is.  9d.  sterling. 

38.  currency  upset  price. 

5s.  or  upwards,  according  to  situation. 

iLowest  upset  price,  £1  sterling. 

Lowest  upset  price,  8s.  sterling. 
Dittoes. 

Ditto  jei. 
Ditto  2s. 
Ditto  4s. 
Ditto  £1. 

Rent  to  be  ascertained  by  auction. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Auction ................ 

Ditto 

By  Auction. 

CoantTT    Land*    not 

•       sold   at  the  public   - 

■alca  may  afterwards 

b«   bought    at   the 

upaet    pric«    as    a 

,     fixed  price. 

Auction,  ditto,  ditto. 
Auction,  ditto,  ditto 

Auction  ................ 

Port  PhilUp 

Western  Australia. 

South  Australia.. 

New  Zealand  .... 
Falklands 

Other  West  In- ) 
dia  Colonies. ) 
CapeofGoodHope 
Natal 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Cevlon 

Ditto 

Hong  Kong  

(Do.  only  leases) 
(     granted  ) 

The  system  of  sale,  whether  that  adopted  by  the  Government  of  selling 
waste  lands  at  an  upset  price,  or  that  of  the  New  Zealand  and  other  Com- 
panies, of  selling  the  land,  including;  prospective  institutions,  at  a  uniform  and 
greatly  enhanced  figure,  is  obviously  susceptible  of  immense  improvement] 

t  [The  allusion  in  Article  41  to  the  possible  aberrations  in  the  law  of  mor- 
tality, upon  which,  as  a  basis,  tho  assurance  of  coloiiistii  would  be  graduated 
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88. — The  debt  would  be  cleared  off  by  periodic  instalments, 
calculated  to  bring  in  an  advantageous  interest  to  the  com- 
pany. It  is  clear,  that  if  a  benefit  building  society  can  realize 
a  handsome  accumulation  on  its  funds,  by  enabling  some  of  its 
members  to  purchase  property,  there  is  no  reason  why  land 
should  not  be  bought  abroad  by  emigrants.  Through  the 
credit  afforded  to  an  emigrant  member  being,  in  general,  not 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  marketable  value  of  the  property, 
although  with  the  money  which  he  has  already  paid  in  as  an 
invester  it  would  be  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  the  benefit 
society,  at  once,  will  secure  a  salvage ;  inasmuch,  as  if  the  colo^ 
nist  should,  at  any  time,  even  after  the  first  year,  neglect  his 
repayments,  the  margin  of  the  value  of  the  property  will  pre- 
vent any  loss.  The  society  would  also  serve  as  a  kind  of  Savings' 
bank  for  provident  people  and  intending  emigrants;  whilst  the 
endowment  and  tontine  classes  would  prove  a  great  convenience 
to  parents  and  relations,  who  may  desire,  at  some  future  day,  to 
send  out  a  son  or  brother,  and  are  willing  to  begin  subscriptions 
on  his  account,  at  an  early  age,  on  the  scales  of  those  classes. 

89. — For  greater  security  to  the  branch  society,  we  recom- 
mend that  one  or  two  of  the  directors,  or  some  efficient  person 
on  their  behalf,  should  (ex  officio),  be  entitled  to  be  present, 
and  to  vote  at  the  general  meetings  of  the  central  company. 

90. — Any  hesitation,  relative  to  the  security  of  their  sub- 
scriptions, that  might  exist  in  the  minds  of  those  members  of 

by  the  enii|i^ation  company,  brings  us  to  the  question  of  how  fkr  a  properly 
adjusted  system  of  extra  premiums  might  provide  aeainst  such  contingencies 
as  those  referred  to,  or  against  the  increase  of  mortiuity  which  might  be  con- 
sequent upon  a  change  of  climate,  or  upon  the  absence  of  that  sound  medical 
advice  and  other  resources  for  ill  health  and  accidents  which  are  so  accessible 
in  Europe.  Our  own  impression  is,  that  the  change  of  occupation  and  scene, 
and  the  feelings  of  content,  which  prosperity  in  the  new  country  would  bring, 
are  likely  to  counterbalance  the  effect  of  all  other  contingencies.  Hence,  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  extra  premiums,  to  be  strictly  equitable,  should 
be  effected  on  the  mutual  system  of  assurance ;  so  that,  in  the  event  of  this  lat- 
ter view  proving  correct,  Uie  colonists  may  have  returned  to  them,  bv  way  of 
bonus  in  cash  or  colonial  requisites,  that  portion  of  the  extra  rate  which  was 
charged  in  excess.  A  mudia/ system  of  extra  premiums  would  be  all  the  more 
advisable,  in  the  case  of  an  extensive  amount  ofcolonial  business,  as  the  present 
rates  charged  by  most  of  the  European  offices  are  entirely  empirical,  and  have 
no  real  relation  to  any  law  of  colonial  mortality.] 
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the  benefit  emigration  societies,  who  do  not  contemplate  emi- 
grating, would  at  once  be  removed  if  the  central  colonization 
or  emigration  company  were  to  undertake  the  granting  of 
guarantee  assurance  policies,  against  the  risk  of  loss  upon 
advances  to  colonists.  For  a  very  small  premium  upon  each 
transaction,  paid  by  the  benefit  society  to  the  company,  and 
previously  charged  to  the  colonist,  the  latter  institution  might 
safely  undertake  to  guarantee,  collaterally  with  the  mortgage 
upon  the  property,  the  benefit  society  from  loss,  in  case  of  a 
colonist  becoming,  intentionally  or  involuntarily,  a  defaulter. 
The  losses,  that  occur  in  extensive  loan  transactions,  are 
within  an  average  limit,  which  can  be  determined  with  suffici- 
ent approximation;  and  a  scale  of  premiums  for  loan  con- 
tingencies may  safely  be  adopted;  reference  being  made  to  the 
contingency  theorem,  in  Section  4  of  the  Appendix. 

91. — *Such  a  system  of  Loan-repayment  guarantee  would 
fall  within  the  range  of  most  legitimate  business  for  which  a 
company  might  even  specially  be  formed,  and  the  rates  of  pre- 
miums would  be  trifling.  The  guarantee,  being  protected  by 
the  collateral  mortgage  upon  the  colonist's  land  and  property, 
would  be  in  this  advantageous  position,  that  every  succeeding 
year  would  see  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  mortgaged  security 
increasing  from  the  improvements  effected  by  the  colonist 
upon  the  land,  and  from  the  influx  of  emigrants  into  the 
neighbourhood ;  whilst  the  out-standing  amount  of  the  debt, 
yet  to  be  repaid,  would  be  regularly  diminishing. 

♦  [The  Loan  Guarantee  System,  above  suggested,  is  widely  different,  in  its 
operation,  from  the  recent  plan  denominated  Bent  Guarantee,  which  is  in- 
tended to  assure  landlords  against  defaulting  tenants.  For  it  is  plain,  that  in 
the  rent  guarantee,  the  society  has  no  tangible  security  upon  which  to  recover 
its  payments  to  a  landlord  in  case  of  a  tenant  taking  his  depaiture  from  a 
house  without  settling  his  rent ;  hence  the  premiums  must  be  heavy.  If,  how- 
ever, the  rent  assuring  society  undertake  to  make  proper  enquiries  into  tlie 
responsibility  of  the  tenants,  relatively  to  whom  policies  of  guarantee  are  to  be 
granted ;  and,  if  the  rates  be  sufficiently  high,  such  a  company  might  do  a  safe 
and  profitable  business,  and  be  of  great  public  advantage.J 
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Thb  following  pages  contain  the  elementary  propositions  of 
Compound  Interest,  which  relate  more  particularly  to  the 
system  of  Benefit  Building,  and  other  Investment,  Societies, 
together  with*  several  theorems,  which  have  been  specially 
deduced  as  bearing  upon  the  subject.  In  Section  4  will  be 
found  articles  referring  to  financial  dames  in  the  Rules  or 
Deeds  of  Industrial  Associations,  and  suggestions  for  the  ap- 
plication of  a  Deposit  System  of  Subscriptions,  and  of  Life 
Assurance,  to  the  extension  of  their  operations. 

SECTION  I. 

ON  THE  ACCUMULATION  OF  A  SINGLE  SUM  AT  COMPOUND 
INTEREST. 

Art.  1. — To  find  the  amount  S  to  which  a  sum  P  will  accumu- 
late in  n  years  at  compound  yearly  interest  t  per  pound. 
Since  %  is  the  interest  on  £V  for  one  year,  or 
P  .  t        „        „      j£P  for  the  same  time. 
.".  The  amount  of  P  with  interest  in  one  year  is  P .  (1  -f  »). 

Again  the  amount  of  P  with  interest  in  two  years  will,  of  course, 
be  equal  to  its  amount,  at  the  end  of  one  year,  re-invested 
for  a  second  year;  or,  to  the  amount  of  P  (1  -f  i)  with 
interest  in  one  year;  that  is,  it  will  be  equal  to 

P  .  (1+  0  +  »  •  P  .  (1  +  0 

=  P.(1+*)' 
Similarly  the  amount  of  P  with  interest  in  three  years  is 

=  P  .  (1  +  i/ 
and  so  on  for  n  years,  where  n  is  any  integer, 

.•.S  =  P.(H-tf (1) 

In  the  above  the  time  is  expressed  in  years,   but,   from  the 
nature  of  the  reasoning,  equation  (1)  will  represent  the  amount 

•  [The  theorems  and  articles  marked  thusf  have  a  special  relation  to  each 
other.] 
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of  P  at  the  end  of  an  integral  number  of  any  intervals  of  time, 
at  the  end  of  each  of  which  interest  is  due  aflter  the  rate  of  i  per 
pound. 

It  is,  however,  not  applicable  when  n  is  a  fractional  number  of 
the  form  n  =  ni  +"r>  where  tii  is  an  integer  and  -r-  a  fraction  of 
a  year,  as  the  interest  was  supposed  only  due  at  the  9nd  of  suc- 
cessive equal  intervals  of  time,  and,  theoretically  speaking,  no 

a 
allowance  of  interest  can  be  made  for  the  broken  portion  -t-> 

consequently,  this  hypothesis  must  always  be  remembered,  and 
if  results  be  deduced  from  equation  (1)  relative  to  n,  n  must 
always  prove  to  be  a  whole  number  (see  Art.  12).  In  com- 
mercial questions,  nevertheless,  it  is  usual  in  such  cases  to  calculate 
by  equation  (1)  the  amount  due  at  the  expiration  of  the  last  full 
period,  and  to  add  to  it  simple  interest  for  the  fractional  remainder 
of  the  time ;  so  that 

The  amount  of  P  in  f  nj  +  "T  )  years 

=  amount  of  P  in  n,  years  +  simple  interest  on  that 
amount  for  the  portion  "T"  of  a  year. 

=  P.(i  +  t)'*'  +  T  ^  PO  +  O**' 

=  P.(l  +  t)\(l-hy) (^)- 


2.— If  the  interest  be  due,  in  equal  instalments  •— ,  at  the  end  of 
each  interval  of  time  equal  to  the  mth  part  of  a  year,  the  amount 
at  the  end  of  mn  intervals  will  be 


^  =  ^-{^  +  m)  (3). 


This  result  can  be  adapted  to  the  case  of  interest  being  paid,  or 
due,  half-yearly,  quarterly,  or  monthly,  by  making  wi  =  2, 4,  or  12 
respectively. 
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3. — If  the  interest  be  supposed  due  momentaneouslj,  or  at  the 
end  of  each  moment  of  time,  in  equal  portions  — ,  m  being  inde- 
finitely large,  then  the  result  in  equation  (3)  assumes  a  peculiar 
form. 

For,  expanding  by  the  Binomial  Theorem, 

_(-        n.f       (n.i)*  )      . 

=  P<  1  +  "T~  +    i~Q"  +   ...•..>,  smce  the  terms  con- 

taining  —f  -%,  vanish  when  m  is  indefinitely  large. 

.-.  8  =  ?«*** (4). 

e  being  the  base  of  the  Napierian  or  Hyperbolic  logarithms,  and 
s=  2*71828  nearly.    (See  any  Treatise  on  Algebra.) 
To  this  equation  we  will  return  further  on. 

4.— Since  (1  + 1)**  can  be  put  under  the  form  (1  +  t)^**G  +  0*** 
where  w,  +  na  =  w,  we  have  Theorem  1 : — That  the  amount  of  £1 
at  the  end  of  n  years  by  the  accumulation  of  Compound  Interest  is 
equal  to  the  products  of  its  amounts  at  the  end  of  n,  and  n,  years 
respectively. 

This  property  serves  to  make  Table  3  give  results,  which  are  not 
contained  within  its  limits. 

Example. 
Let  n  =  30 
The  last  number  in  the  table  is  25,  let  Hi  =>  25,  then  n,  =  5 
And  the  amount  at  the  end  of  n  years  =:  £3.3863  x  £1^62 

at  5  per  cent.                                 ^  £4.3216. 
Similarly,    if  n  =  n,  -J-  n,  + +  w^ 


(1  +  if  =  (1  +  ip  (1  +  t)'^. .  0  +  »)'*' 
r2 
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5. — From  the  preceding  expressions  it  is  seen  that : 

When  interest  it  payable  more  frequently  than  once  a 

year,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  nominal  annual 

rate  of  interest,   and  the  true  rate  or  actaal   annual 

interest  realised. 

For  if  t  =  the  nominal  yearly  rate  of  interest  per  pound,  and  it 

be  payable  in  m  periodic  equal  portions  —  in  the  course  of  a  year, 

then  supposing  each  instalment  to  be  invested  and  to  bear  interest 

after  the  same  nominal  rate, 

The  true  rate  =  the  amount  of  £1  at  the  end  of  one  year  —  £1. 

=0+^)"-! (^>- 

If  the  interest  be  realised  momentaneously,  then 

The  true  rate  of  interest  becomes  =  e*  —  1  .. .  (6). 
Hence  a  table  may  be  formed  showing  the  true  rate  per  pound 
for  various  values  of  m. 

If  m  =  2,  the  true  rate  for  interest  paid  half-yearly 

m  •=  4,  the  true  rate  for  interest  paid  quarterly, 

m  =  12,  the  true  rate  for  interest  paid  monthly, 

=  1^  +  12)    -l  =  »+24*  +432-*   "^"'^y- 
m  =  52,  the  true  rate  for  interest  paid  weekly, 

m  s=  a,  the  true  rate  for  momentaneous  interest, 

=  6*  — 1  s=  f  +   2"  +  "g*  nearly. 

The  two  last  results  shew  that  the  weekly  and  momentaneous 
rates  of  interest  differ  but  little. 
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Table  4  has  been  formed  by  givingy  in  the  aboTe,  to  i  different 
values  for  saccessiye  rates  of  interest,  and  it  is  accurate  to  three 
places  of  decimals. 

6. — In  equation  (6)  let  A  =  6*  —  1. 

Taking  Hyperbolic  logarithms, 

t  =  Loge(H-;t) (7). 

and  this  equation  gives  the  nominal  annual  rate  of  interest  i, 
realised  momentaneously,  which  corresponds  to  a  yearly  rate  of 
interest  k.     £xample :   Let  k  =  ^rr^ 

••.  %  =  Log.  (1.05)  =  .04879 

or  ^£4.879  per  cent  per  annum  momentaneous  interest  is  equi- 
valent to  5  per  cent,  per  annum  paid  yearly.    (See  Table  5.) 


7. — The  general  result  in  equation  (1)  can  be  put  under  the 

form 

n 


S 


.p(i+(^7 


Hence,  Theorem  2: — The  amount  at  the  end  ofn  yeare^  arising 
from  the  accumulation  of  interest  yearly  at  the  nominal  rate  of  i  per 
pound,  is  equal  to  the  amount  at  the  end  of  I  —  J  years,  arising 
from  the  accumulation  of  interest  m  times  a  year  at  the  nominal 
rate  (w».t)  per  pound: 

Or,  in  other  words,  f  Theorem  3 : — 

The  amount  of  a  given  sum,  at  the  end  of  any  number  of 
periods  of  time,  does  not  depend  on  the  length  of  time  in  each 
period,  but  only  on  the  number  of  them,  and  the  quantity  of 
interest  due  or  payable  at  the  end  of  each. 
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Example :     Let  m  s  2. 

.-.   P  (1 

or  the  amount  of  P  in  n  years  at  t  per  pound  nominal  rate  of 

interest  payable  once  a  year,  is  equal  to  the  amount  obtained  at 

the  end  of  —  years  at  2 1  per  pound  rate  of  interest  payable  half- 

yearly. 

Referring  to  Table  6,  if  n  =  50,  and  i  =  .04  payable  yearly ^ 
the  amount  of  £1  in  50  years  is  7*106689  which  is  the  amount 
that  would  be  realised  in  25  years  at  8  per  cent  rate  of  interest 
payable  half-ye&rly. 

8. — If  the  amount  A  of  a  sum  P  at  the  end  of  n  years  be  given 
by  the  tables  at  yearly  interest,  the  amount  A^  can  be  deduced 
when  interest  is  payable  m  times  a  year. 


««»(»»  — 1)    t«     ,    ,        n 


(^  +  '"•^+-1:2 


t  1  +  i 


! 

i  1.(1-1) 

t  1  +  »• 

^     (1--)  )" 

=  A  J 1  +  i HL^  .  t«  +  &c     i  neariy, 


and 


Delecting  the  higher  powers  oft,  which,  as  t  is  a  decimal  fraction 
of  the  order  ^,  may  be  done  when  n  is  not  very  large,  we  haye 


r         n(l-l)       ) 
1,  =  aJi  +  -2^ 2^.t«    [nearly 
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9. — Remark.  The  preceding  equations  contain  all  the  for- 
roalae  necessary  for  the  determination  of  any  question  connected 
with  the  accumulation  of  a  single  sum  from  compound  interest. 
Several  results  can  be  deduced  from  them^  which  are  worthy  of 
notice. 

Tt  is  seen  that  the  hypothesis  of  momentaneous  interest  con- 
sidered in  equation  4  introduces  the  base  of  the  Napierian  or 
Hyperbolic  logarithms,  which  possesses  many  important  pro- 
perties. Although  that  hypothesis  is  not  generally  used,  yet  it 
gives  rise  to  various  theorems,  which  can  be  adapted  with  suffi- 
cient exactness  to  the  actual  conditions  of  practice. 

m 
10. — Equation  (4)  gives  8  =  Pe    ,  .*.  taking  logarithms  and 

denoting  as  before  by  Loge  the  logarithm  to  the  base  e,  we  have 

S 
n .  t 


I^e(|) (1). 


P 

s=  a  constant : 

or,  supposing  interest  realised  momentaneously,  f  Theorem  4 
arises : — The  product  of  the  nominal  yearly  rate  by  the  number  of 
years,  in  which  a  sum  P  rviil  amount  to  S,  is  constant,  or  tb£  sams 
whatever  be  the  rate  of  interest:  in  other  words,  If  V  amount  to  8 

in  N,  years  at  t|  per  pound  interest,  then  P  would  amount  to  8  in 

N  .t  t 

V  ■'  years  at  i,  rate  of  interest,  or  in  qJN  years  at  —  rate  of 

intereet. 

Example:     By  Table  6,  £1  will  amount  to  jE7*d8906  in 
50  years  at  4  per  cent,  momentaneous  rate  of  interest. 

Hence,  £1  ought,  by  this  theorem,  to  amount  to  the 

50x'04 
same  sum  in       '        years,  or  25  years,  at  8  per  cent. 

momentaneous  rate ;  which  is  also  shewn  by  Table  6 
to  be  the  case. 
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11.— Let  8  =/.  P  in  equation  (1)  .%  it/,  t  =  Log.  / 

.•.«,=  ^^. (2). 

or,  f  Theorem  5 : — The  number  oft/ears,  in  which,  by  the  accU" 
mutation  of  momentaneous  interest,  a  sum  will  become  ffold  its 
original  value,  is  equal  to  the  Log,  f  divided  hy  the  nominal 
yearly  rate  per  pound. 

If/=2,       «.=  ?^ 

=  -«^' (3). 

See  the  extract  from  Tables  of  Hyperbolic  Logarithms  con- 
tained in  Table  12. 

If/  =3,  »,  a=    T- 

1.098612 

=  -T-  (^)- 

And  so  on  for  other  values  of/ 

If  for  i  we  put  — ,  I   being  the  interest  per  cent,  we  have, 
from  eq**  3.     The  number  of  years  in  which  money  will  become 

doubled  at  1  per  cent,  rate  of  interest  realised 

momentaneously  is  equal  to  69'8147,  divided  by 

the  rate  of  interest  1. 
from  eq''  4.    The  number  of  years  in  which  money  will  become 

trebled  is  equal  to  109*8612,  divided  by  the  rate 

of  interest. 

12. — Respecting  the  Time  of  doubling  at  yearly  interest. 

If  in  Equation  (1),  Art.  1,  or  8  =  P  (1  +  t)" W 

we  suppose  S  =  2  P,  then  2  =  (1  +  t)" (2) 

which  shews  that  n  cannot  be  an  integer,  as  1  +  t  is  a  fraction. 
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Bat|  as  we  have  stated  before.  Art.  1,  equation  (1)  can  only  be 
applied  when  n  is  an  integer,  hence  it  will  not  serve  to  determine 
the  time  of  doubling  when  interest  is  paid  yearly ;  nor  can  any 
equation  do  so,  as,  theoretically  speaking,  there  can  be  no  time  of 
doubling  for  interest  expressed  by  a  commensurable  fraction,  and 
paid  at  the  end  of  finite  intervals. 

Most  writers  have  overlooked  this  consideration,  and  have 

erroneously  given  the  values  of  n  deduced  from  n  =  j ^^     .^ 

for  various  values  of  »,  as  being  the  corresponding  times  of 
doubling  at  yearly  interest  (see  Table  7).  This  amounts  to  sup- 
posing the  money  to  accumulate  continuously  by  a  compound 
momOTtaneons  interest  Log,  (1  +  i)  throughout  the  whole  time, 
in  which  on  such  an  hypothesis  it  would  double,  instead  of  in- 
creasing as  it  does  per  saltum  at  the  end  of  each  year ;  or  that  the 

n  n  Log.  (1  +  t) 

expressions  (1  +  t)  s  2  and  e  s  2,  which  represent 

different  hypotheses,  are  interchangeable. 

The  results  thus  obtained  are  of  no  mathematical  value,  although 

they  differ  but  little  from  those  that  might  be  deduced  from  the 

commercial  view  of  the  question,  see  Equation  (2),  Art.  1,  which 

supposes  a  proportionate  amount  of  the  yearly  rate  of  interest  to 

be  paid,  when  there  is  a  fractional  number  of  days  over. 

13. — When  interest  is  payable  m  times  a  year.  Equation  (3) 
.    mn 
Art.  2  gives  S  =  P(1+  —  J     ,  where  m  •  n  is  an  integer. 

LetS=/.P 

then  we  may  still  assume  the  equation  to  hold  approximately, 
whether  m .  n  remain  an  integer  or  not,  provided  the  intervals  of 
conversion  of  interest  be  frequent. 
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=  •  I-Oge  / .  j — r-  +  -o  —  T7T-  +  TTT— i  —  &C-    \ 

And  when  y*  is  not  very  large  we  have  with  sufficient  approxima- 
tion, fTAeorem  6:— The  number  of  finite  intervals  of  time  (each 
equal  to  the  rn}^  part  of  a  year),  at  the  end  of  which  money  will 
accumulate  to  /-fold  its  original  value,  is 

^^J ,   ,   I^>  /nearly    (^^ 

per  poand  In  each  interral   T 2  '   '  '  ^^ 


rate  of  intereit  per  pound 


since  t  is  a  decimal  of  the  2d  order,  and  the  higher  powers  of  — 


may  be  neglected. 


•  [The  reciprocal  of  Log^  (1  4"  ')  <^^^  ^^  general  be  expanded  in  a  series 
by  the  following  method : — 


Let 


:  =  ^  +  «i*  +  «t*'+ +^*'  +  &c. 


Loge(l+') 


2   J 


-•+«, 


+4- 


*»+....+« 


r—  1 
2 


.•+». 


'+&a 


(—  l)-a 

Whence    a^    =1,   «,  =  y,  "t~T""T 

_  ~1 
■"       12 
__    1  — 19      , 

*»8   ""  24*  *<  ~  720  "*    generally  «^  i«  given  by  the  equation 


Log.  (1  4-  0  ~~      "*"   2         12  "^  24         720    "*" 
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14.— Let/  =r  2  then  Log.  2  =  -698147 
.*.  The  number  of  inter* 
vals  of  time  (eqaal  to 

m^  part  of  a  year)  ^  '^^^  +  '3465 
at  the  end  of  which         ( -^\ 
money  will  doable  \  »»  / 

=  69-3147  -h  -3465  nearly.  .(3) 

nle  of  Interest  per  cent,  in  each  intenraL 

15. — ^The  results  in  Table  7,   and  Equation  3,  shew   that, 

generally,  as  regards  the  integral  part  of  the  time  of  doubling,  we 

may  assume  for  the  sake  of  memory,  f  Theorem  7,  that  the 

70 
Time  of  doubling^  = nearly, 

^  rate  of  Intercrt  percent.  *" 

70  being  the  whole  number  next  above  69*3147. 

Or,  "  The  number  of  years  in  which  money  will  double  itself 
at  compound  interest  isy  in  round  numbers^  equal  to  that  whole 
nmnberj  which  is  nearest  to  the  quotient  obtained  on  dividing  70 
by  the  rate  of  interest  per  cent  J' 

When  i  is  greater  than  .10,  a  higher  dividend  than  70  must  be 
taken.  In  the  generality  of  commercial  operations,  however, 
interest  does  not  exceed  10  per  cent.,  and  this  approximate  rule 
will  suffice  for  all  practical  purposes. 


_  1  1         1         «    ,    «*        19*' 

When  f  is  a  fraction,  as  in  the  case  of  x  c=  t      rate  of  interest  per  pound, 

then  the  series  converges  rapidly. 

1 
Also  if  for  *  we  put  ■-- 


W.(l+^) 


9^ 
this  form  we  shall  make  use  of  afterwards. 

It  will  be  noticed,  by  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  £uniliar  with  the  higher 

branches  of  analysis,  that  the  coefficient  a^  as  determined  from  equation  (l)i  is 

equal  to  the  value  of  the  definite  integral 


/( 


^_  jj,_,  1(1-.)  (2-.) (r-l-.)d, 

o  ' 

where  t  is  integrated  between  the  limits  t  =  o  and  t  =  1.] 
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16. — In  simple  interest  there  is  a  corresponding  property.  If 
N  =  number  of  years  in  which  a  sum  P  will  doable  itself  at 
simple  interest  I  per  cent 


+ 

N. 

LP 
100 

= 

2P 

N.I 

= 

100 

.-. 

N 

= 

100 
T" 

17.— 'On  the  iuccessive  Stagei  of  Accumulation  of  Capital. 

In  Art  13  we  have  deduced  eq**  (2)  a  simple  expression  for  the 
value  of  tt/>  or  the  aggregate  number  of  years  that  are  required 
to  make  a  single  capital  become  ^-fold  its  original  magnitude; 
and  Art.  15  affords  an  easy  rule  for  memory  wheny  =  2;  we  will 
now  proceed  to  deduce  an  approximate  relation  between  the  sue* 

cessive  quantities  oi  a, a/_ ,  ay^  or  between  the  additional 

numbers  of  years,  or  multiples  of  equal  intervals  of  time,  which 
are  required  to  make  a  single  capital  P  pass  through  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  accumulation,  by  compound  interest,  from  1-fold 
to  2-fold,  from  2  to  3-fold, from  /-fold  to  (/  +  l).fold. 

Thus,  representing  generally  by  ^^  ^  the  process  of  accumulation, 
at  interest  (yearly,  m''*'^,  or  momentaneous),  by  which  the  capital 
P  passes  from  r-fold  to  (r  +  1)  -fold,  we  have 

2P  =  P.^,^'  .-.     a..Loge«,    =     Log.2 

3P  =  2P.^,"«       .-.     o^.Log.^,    =      Log.| 


(/  +  1)P=/.P.^.«/...  a,.Loge9i  =  I^g.(l+j) 
or  the  quantities  Oi  a, .  •  .  are  to  each  other  in  the  ratios  of  the 
logarithms  Log,  -  Log,  ^ Log,  (l  +  -z)  respectively. 

Hence  the  Sates  of  Velocity  of  arithmetical  augmentation  of 
capital  are  in  the  inverse  ratios  of  those  logarithms ;  or 
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fThsorem  8 : — If  the  specific  ▼elocity  of  doubling  be  represented 
by  unity,  the  relatWe  velocities  of  attaining  saccessive  nnits  of 
capital  would  be  represented  by 

Log.  2  Log.  2  Log.2 

or  by  the  logarithms  of  the  number  2  taken  to  the  successive 

bases  2  •  3» 0  "^  'f)^  ^*''*  ^^^  nearly  by 

1,  1.70,  2.40,  3.10,  3.80,  &c. 
which  are  the  terms  of  an  arithmetic  progression  of  which  the 
common  difference  is  .70,  a  number  which  has  already  been  used 
in  Art.  15.     (See  forward,  Section  4.) 


*  [These  terms  are  obtaioed  tbus:  by  note  to  Art.  13 

=  I  1  +(/—  1)  X  .  70  I  nearly (1). 

if  we  neglect  the  other  terms,  which  are  smaU  until  /  is  very  large,  and  in  the 

Log.2 
aggregate  do  not  affect  the  first  decimal  place  of  the  value  of 


i^.  (i  +  7) 


a  degree  of  approximate  accuracy  sufficient  for  the  determination  of  ratios,  and 
agreeing  with  the  results  obtainable  from  the  Table  of  Hyperbolic  Logarithms. 
The  results  above  are  in  deficit,  while/ does  not  exceed  5,  and  the  converse  for 
gubseqnent  values.] 
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SECTION  II. 

OF  PRESENT  VALUE  AND  DISCOUNT. 

Art.  18. — When  money  is  calcalated  at  compound  interest,  the 
present  value,  or  sum  to  be  given  at  present,  instead  of  a  pa3rment 
due  at  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  must  be  such  that,  if 
laid  out  at  interest  for  that  time,  it  would  become  equal  to  the 
amount  due.  The  problem  of  determining  the  present  vcdue  is 
consequently  the  inverse  of  finding  the  amount^  to  which  a  sum 
of  money  would  accumulate  at  compound  interest.  The  principles 
adduced  in  Section  I.  will  apply  here. 

The  discount  on  a  given  sum  is  the  difference  between  its  amount 
at  the  future  time  when  it  will  be  due  and  its  present  value. 
Let  P  =  the  present  value, 

S  =  the  sum  due  at  the  end  of  n  years  (called  the , 

amount  in  Section  I.) 
i  =  the  yearly  rate  of  interest  per  pound, 
then  P  invested  at  compound  interest  %  for  n  years  must  become 
equal  to  S, .-.  by  Art  1,  P.  (1  +  t)^  =  S 

.-.  P  =  —5 =S  (1  +0"""* (1). 

(1  +  0** 
where  n  is  an  integer. 

And  if  D  =  the  discount, 
D  =  8-P 

=  S|1_(1 +  <)-"! (2). 

If  the  value  of  D  be  expanded  by  the  Binomial  Theorem, 

D  =  S  |l  -  (l-n.t+^5^f^\f«-&c.  ..  )| 

=  S  .  n  t  —  &c. 
shewing  that  the  common  rule  in  practice  of  taking  D  =  S  n  t  is 
found  by  neglecting  the  other  terms  of  the  series. 

If  n  be  not  a  whole  number,  then  equation  (2)  Art*l,  must  be  used. 
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S 


(1  +  »)" 

if  we  have  a  table  shewing  the  amount  (1  +  i)^  to  which  £1  will 
accumulate  in  n  years  at  compound  interest,  the  present  value  of 
any  sum  S  due  in  n  years  will  be  equal  to  the  quotient  of  S 
divided  by  (1  +  if. 

Example:  To  find  the  present  value  of  JB30  due  at  the  end  of  5 
years,  supposing  interest  to  be  compound  at  3  per  cent : — 

Now  Table  3  shews  that  the  amount  of  JBI  in  5  years  at  3  per 
cent  is  £11592. 

••.  the  present  value  of  £30  =  ^^^  =  £258799 

1*1592 


20. — If  the  interest,  instead  of  being  supposed  payable  only 
once  a  year,  be  payable,  in  m  equal  portions  JL,  m  times  a  year; 

971 

(.  .  m  n 
1  +  — )      =  8 

(.  .  —  mn 
^*i)     w 


21. — If  the  interest  be  realised  momently  or  m  =  <x,  then, 
bjArta,  P.fl"*    =    8 

.-.  P    =    8e~"* (4). 

D    =    8  (l -«-"*) 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  problems  connected  with  present 
values  differ  from  those  relating  to  the  amount  of  money  by  the 
introduction  of  —  n  for  +  n. 
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22.— Since  (1  +  i)~    =  (1  +  i)"" •'(!+») 

where        n        =  it,  +  fts^  we  have  for  present  Talaea 
a  property  corresponding  to  that  in  Art.  4,  viz.  Tlieorem  9 : — 

The  present  value  of  £1,  dae  at  the  end  of  n  years,  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  present  values  of  j£l  due  at  the  end  of  n^  and  n, 
years  respectively. 

Similarly  where  n=s«i+n»4-n,  +  &c. 


23. — It  has  been  shewn  that,  when  interest  is  supposed  pay- 
able once  a  year,  the  present  value  of  a  sum  due  n  years  hence  is 

=  S  .  (1  +  t)      **,  but  when  interest  is  supposed  payable  m  times 

(*  \ — ^^ 
1  H ) 

Now  ( 1  H J     is  greater  than  (1  +  *),  which  can  be  seen  at 

(*  \^ 
1  H )    . 

({  .mn  n 

1+  —  J       i8>[lH-ij 

...     (l+e)       iB>(H--) 


—  n  ,  «•  ,  —  mn 


8.(1+,)       is>S(l  +  ^) 


Or,  The  present  value  of  any  sum  S  due  n  years  hence,  is 
greater  J  if  interest  he  supposed  payable  only  once  a  year,  than  if 
it  be  supposed  payable  m  times  a  year. 

Similarly :  The  present  value  is  less  in  proportion  to  (he  greater 
frequency  of  the  intervals  in  each  year,  at  which  the  interest  is 
supposed  payable. 
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24 — If  the  present  value  P  of  a  sum  S  due  n  years  hence  be 
given  by  the  tables^  supposing  interest  payable  once  a  year,  the 
present  value  P,  can  be  deduced  when  interest  is  payable  m  times 
a  year. 

—mn  — ^(fi       —\     I 

p.,P,=s.(..i)    .s(i.;).m;fi| 

(  »       m .  (»t  —  1)  .    t'       .       -v  ~" 


=    P    O  +  t  +    2772 —         +  &c. 


—  » 


1  +  t 


— n 


^    P   )  1  -I-  wt  .  i*  /     nearly,    whence    neglecting 

i  1.2  3 

higher  powers  oft,  which,  i  being  a  decimal  fraction  of  the  order 
may  be  done  provided  n  be  not  very  large. 

P,  =  P\1—     V         ^/.t«    >nearly (1). 

C  1.2  3 

Example :  Table  8  shews  that,  when  interest  is  payable  yearly, 
the  present  value  P  of  £10  due  4  years  hence  at  5  per  cent,  is 
=  8-227. 

If  interest  be  payable  half-yearly,  or  m  =  2 

Then  «.(l--)  .  f.  =  4  .  O^^Z-V^)' 
1.2  2 

=  •0026 
.-.  P,        =8-227  (1-0025) 

=  8-227  X  -9975    =    8-2064. 

s 
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25.— Respecting  the  difference  between  the  present  values  of  the 
same  sum  S  due  at  the  end  of  n  years,  according  as  it  is  calculated 
at  compound  interest  t,  per  pound  or  t,  per  pound ;  or  on  the  mode 
of  ascertaining  the  surplus  profit  in  discounting  bills,  or  shares, 
payable  at  a  long  date :  — 

Let  P .   =  present  yalna  at  the  rate  of  interest  t, 

K- ^ 

If  interest  be  realised  only  once  a  year, 

P^  -  P.^  =  S  (1  +  t.)-"-  8  (1  +  t.)-" 

=  s|(l  +  t.)-»-(l+t.)-"|  ....(1). 
If  interest  be  realised  m  times  a  year, 

— mn  — mn 

P.-P,  =  8{(i  +  i^)-(i  +  i)    }....«. 

If  interest  be  realised  momently, 

P    _P    =8|e-'**'-fl~''^j  (3). 

From  these  equations  we  have  TheoremlO: — ^That  the  difference 
between  the  present  values  of  a  sum  of  money  S  due  in  n  years,  esti- 
mated at  different  rates  of  interest,  increases  up  to  a  certain  point 
with  the  value  of  n  and  then  diminishes.  That  is  to  say,  if  one  person 
A  obtain  a  present  loan  P .  from  another  person  B,  in  return  for 
which  he  is  to  pay  S  at  the  end  of  n  years ;  and  A,  out  of  the 
money  he  has  received,  lend  a  sum  P.  to  a  third  party  C,  for 
which  at  the  end  of  the  n  years  he  is  also  to  receive  S,  which  will 
enable  to  pay  off  his  debt  to  B,  then  there  is  some  value  of  n,  such 
that  the  immediate  profit  derived  by  A  is  greatest.  {Vide  Sect,  4). 

[Note  to  Art.  ^.--When  the  interests  are  momentaneous,  or 
the  expression  is  a  continuous  function  of  the  variable  n,  the 
maximum  value  can  be  determined  at  once  by  differentiation. 

Taking  equation  (3),  let 

S   —nix         —  »ii»  ) 
)(      =      /«  —  e  $=a  mazimvm. 

t'l  being  less  than  t'a. 

Difierentiating  with  regard  to  »i,  we  get  by  the  property  of  maxima  and  minima : 

(see  any  Treatise  on  the  Differential  Calculus), 

''"         -.-"'•..•.+.-"■■'..•,=  0 


dn 
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H 


«  (»j  —  t'l)     __     Ja^ 


n  .  (tj  —  ii)         =       Loge  f's  —  Loge  i| 


n 


_      Loge  >a  --  Loge  »i    (*)• 

is  —  ii 


To  determine  whether  this  result  gives  a  maximum  or  minimum,  we  must 
differentiate  a  second  time : 

.      <**«    __    ^— nil       »  ^—wia     .» 

<        »>      ia'3 

(by  substituting  in  the  bracket  the  value  of  n  found  above), 

which  is  ntgathi,  since  ii  was  assumed  to  be  less  than  is  ; 
.-.  the  value  of  a  in  equation  (4)  gives  the  number  of  years,  for  which  the 
difference  of  the  present  values  is  a  maximum. 
Example :  Let  t,  =  '05  t,  =  '06. 

Loge  6  —  Loge  6 

n  =  

6  —  5    • 


100 
=  100  (Loge  6  —  Loge  5) 
=  100  (1-791759  —  1-609438)  see  Table  12. 
=  18-2821  years, 
That  is  to  say,  the  difference,  between  the  present  values  of  the  same  sums 
discounted  respectively  at  5  and  6  per  cent,  momentaneous  interest,  is  greatest, 
when  they  are  due  at  the  end  of  18  '2322  years, 

The  above  process  will  not  serve  for  yearly  interest,  as  the  function  of  n  varies 
by^nite  yearly  increments  in  the  value  of  n,  and  Differentiation  does  not  apply. 
The  very  definition  of  a  differential  co^  efficient  has,  by  a  strange  oversight,  been 
overlooked  by  several  skilful  writers  on  Interest,  who  have,  probably  through 
want  of  consideration,  applied  the  differential  calculus.  But  the  time  may  be 
deduced  indirectly  from  equation  (4)  by  substituting,  for  the  yearly  interest,  the 
equivalent  momentaneous  rate.] 

S2 
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SECTION  III. 

ON  ANNUITIES. 


Art.  26. — To  find  the  avumnt  of  a  yearly  annuity  of  £1,  payable 
for  n  yearsy  supposing  compound  yearly  interest  at  i  per  pound. 

Unless  the  contrary  be  mentioned,  annuities  are  supposed  pay- 
able at  the  end  of  each  year ;  and  on  thb  hypothesis  tables  are 
usually  constructed.  It  will  hereafter  be  shewn  how  such  tables 
can  be  adapted  to  find  the  amount  or  present  value  of  annuities 
payable  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  or  otherwise. 

The  motive  for  the  analytical  investigations  in  this  section,  pro- 
ceeding on  the  supposition  of  the  annuities  being  payable  at  the  end 
of  each  year,  or  other  interval  of  time,  consists  in  the  simplicity 
attending  the  reference  of  annuities  to  that  Sum,  which  would  pur- 
chase them,  or  to  that  of  which  the  annuity  is  the  Interest ;  as,  in 
either  case,  whether  it  be  purchased,  or  payable  as  interest,  each 
instalment  is  due  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

Let  A    be  the  symbol  of  the  amount  of  an  annuity  of  £1  for  n 
years. 

The  expression  can  at  once  be  found  from  that  of  the  amount  of 
a  single  sum  j£l.    Art.  1. 

For  (1  4- 1)**  =  the  amount  of  a  single  sum  £1  at  yearly  interest 
t  per  pound  in  n  years. 

n  1 

.*.  (1  +  i)    is  the  accumulated  amount  of  a  single  sum  J^ 

»  .  I 

at  yearly  interest  £1  on  the  sum  — -  in  n  years. 

i 
n 

The  difference  • : —  "^  -r  is  therefore  caused  solely  by  the 
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accamnlations  of  the  yearly  £1  daring  that  time,  or  it  =  the 
amount  of  £1  annuity  in  n  years. 

...A„.(>+|"^  (»• 

So  that  an  annuity- table  can  be  calculated  at  once  from  a  table, 
which  gives  the  accumulation  of  a  single  sum  and  its  compound 
interest  for  any  time.     (  Vide  Table  3.) 

27. — Aliter.  Again,  A  =  the  sum  of  the  amounts,  to  which 
each  periodic  instalment  of  the  annuity,  separately,  accu- 
mulates at  compound  interest. 

Now  the ^r«<  instalment  accumulates  during  (n  —  1)  years,  and 
therefore  amounts  to  (1  +  i)^  \  The  second  instalment  bears 
compound  interest  for  one  year  less,  and  therefore  amounts  to 

(1  +  «)**""'>  ^^^  ^  0°-  The  last  instalment  being  paid  at  the 
end  of  the  n^  year  bears  no  interest,  and  its  amount  therefore  is 
merely  £1. 

.-.  A^  =  (l  +»)'*-*    +  (1  +  i)^— +..+(1+0+1 

-_  £1  ^  ^  ^    "*"  *^  ^    (by  the  principle  of  geometric 

(1  +  i)  —  1  series.) 

.*.  For  an  annuity  of  £a  the  expression  is 

a.Q-tJlszl (2). 

t 

In  this  equation  the  duration  of  the  annuity  is  represented  by  n 
years,  but  it  is  obviously  true  whatever  be  the  finite  intervals  of 
time,  of  which  n  is  an  integral  number,  and  for  each  of  which 
interest  after  the  rate  of  i  per  pound  is  due.  When  solved  with 
regard  to  any  of  the  quantities  which  enter  into  it,  any  one  of 
them  can  be  found  in  terms  of  the  rest     It  may  be  mentioned, 
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that  the  solution  required  for  determining  i  presents  peculiar  diffi- 
culties, from  the  equation  for  solution  being  of  the  n***  order. — (See 
Art.  45  in  this  Section.) 

28. — Equation  (1)  will  admit  of  many  varieties  of  form  accord- 
ing to  the  different  conditions  affecting  the  quantities  which  enter 
it : — As,  whether  the  annuity  or  the  interest  are  paid  in  more  fre- 
quent intervals  than  once  a  year ;  or,  whether  the  periods  at  which 
the  annuity  is  supposed  payable  are  the  same,  or  differ  from  those 
at  which  the  interest  is  due.  In  this  Section  we  shall,  however, 
notice  only  those  cases,  where  the  periods  are  the  same  for  the  in- 
stalments both  of  annuity  and  interest. 

Let  the  annuity  and  interest  be  both  payable  m  times  a  year  in 

equal  portions  — ,  —  respectively,  t  being  the  nominal  yearly  rate 
m   tn 

of  interest  per  pound ; 

Then  we  have  to  find  the  amount  of  an  annuity  —  payable 

m 

during  m .  n  intervals,  each  equal  to  the  m^  part  of  a  year, 

making  the  calculations  at  —  rate  of  interest.     Hence  equation 

m 

(1)  at  once  gives,  putting  — ,  —  and  m .  n,  for  a,  i  and  n  re- 

m    m 

spectively. 


{(i+if'^.i}' 

A'.=    a.l2 !!tL i....(2) 


And  by  making  m  =  2,  or  4,  &c.,  we  have  tbe  amount  of  annui- 
ties supposed  payable  half-yearly,  quarterly,  &c. 
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29. — If  the  annuity  and  interest  be  both  supposed  payable  at 
momentaueous  intervals,  then, 

A..  =  Ji(a'»   »-l) (3) 


30.-8iDce  A.+,  =^^'^*\ ^ 

=  (l±i)-Zi  +  (1  +  »)» 

t 

«  A.  +  (1+  0"* 
.•.A.+.-A.=  (l  +if (4) 

=  Amountof  a  single  sum  at  interest  innyears. 
Hence,  inversely,  -f Theorem  11 :  — 

A  table  of  the  amount  of  a  single  sum  can  be  deduced,  if  re- 
quired at  once,  by  taking  the  differences  of  an  Annuity  Table. 


81. — ^To  find  the  present  vaXue  of  a  yearly  annuity  of  £\.  for  n 
years,  payable  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

Let  P.  =  present  value  required. 

By  a  simple  demonstration,  aa  in  Art.  26,  since  the  present  value 
of  j61  due  in  n  years  =  (1  +  %)      ^ 

The  present  value  of  the  periodic  instalments  of  interest  i  on  the 
£1  must  alone  ==  1  —  (1  +«)""** 

(Since  the  diminution  of  value  is  produced  by  the  interest  de- 
ducted.) 

.-.  Dividing  both  sides  by  i 
P,  =  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  £\  =  C^  ">"  v  , ...  (1) 


% 

And  an  annuity  table  of  present  values  can  be  deduced  at  once 
from  a  given  table  of  the  present  value  o{  single  sums. 
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32. — Aliter,— again,  P.  is  the  sum  of  the  present  values  of  each 
of  the  annuity  payments  discounted  at  corapouud  interest. 

Now  the  present  value  of  the  1**  annuity  payment  of  £1, 

discounted  for  1  year,  is 

1  +  » 

„    the  present  value  of  the  2"** 

discounted  for  2  years,  is 


(1  +  if 
the  present  value  of  the  3"* 

discounted  for  3  years,  is 


dec.  &c. 

Similarly  the  present  value  of  the  last  or  n^  annuity  payment 
of  £1  disounted  for  n  years  is  — n 

•••P.  =  ^{(rTO  "^  (TTO*  -^  ••••  ^  (TTT)»} 

And  this  is  true  whatever  he  the  value  of  n. 

Summing  this  series  by  the  role  of  geometric  progression. 

And  for  an  annuity  of  £a  the  expression  is 

,,{!-(■  ^0-} („ 

Tables  9,  10  and  11  give  the  value  of  annuities    at  various 
rates  of  interest. 

33. — ^The  result  in  Art.  32  might  have  been  obtained  directly 
by  observing,  that  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  for  n  years  is 
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equal  to  the  present  value  of  the  amount  of  the  annuity  at  the  end 
of  n  years  discounted  for  that  time. 
•    p  =       "^ 

(1  + 1)«  I       *       ) 

.-.  p.  =  (l-(l+0~")^  as  before. 
i 

•OT^_^=i (2  bis). 

Hence  -f  Theorem  12 :  —  The  difference  between  the  Reciprocals 
of  the  present  value  and  amount  of  an  annuity  of  £1  is  equal  to 
iJie  rate  of  interest  allowed  per  pound. 

Example:  The  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  £11 '72  a  year 
for  10  years,  at  3  per  cent.,  is  £100;  then,  if  the  amount  were 
desired  to  be  known  at  the  end  of  10  years,  eq°  (2  bis)  would  give 
it  at  once  equal  £11  '4  nearly. 

Again,  eq**  (2  bis)  gives 

vh-k'^-i- <-"• 

or  f  Theorem  13: — The  difference  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  pi'e- 
sent  values  of  an  annuity  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  reciprocals  of 
the  corresjiondiny  annuity  amounts, 

34.-Si„ceP._.  =  l^^a^>'^-'' 

l-(l+t).(l +  »■)-" 


=  p. -(i  +  i)-« 

.•.(!  +  »)""=  p. -p.- (3) 

*  [This  equation  (2  bis)  presents  a  property,  that  may  be  made  of  the  greatest 
practical  service,  in  deducing,  without  reference  to  tables,  the  frtunt  valu§  of 
an  annuity  when  the  amount  is  known,  and  the  converse.     See  also  Section  4.] 
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t.  e,  the  present  value  of  a  tingle  buoi  due  in  n  years  =  the 
difference  of  the  present  values  of  an  annuity  for  n  and  (n  —  1) 
years. 

Whence,  inversely,  \Theorem  14: — A  table  of  present  values 
for  Hngle  sums  can  be  deduced  from  a  table  of  annuity-present 
values  by  taking  the  differences. 

S5.— If  the  annuity  and  interest  be  payable  in  m  equal  portions 

each  year,  the  present  value  becomes 

.    —mn 
l^(l  +  ±) 

"  "■  m  ± 

m 

=  T{'-o-i)"""} w 

And  by  putting  m  =  2,  4,  &c.  we  have  the  pres^it  value  of 
annuities  payable  half-yearly  or  quarterly,  &c. 

86. — ^  If  the  annuity,  as  well  as  the  interest,  be  payable  mo- 
mently, then 

P=f-(l-a-»*) (5) 

*  [The  resulto  given  above  and  in  Art.  29  for  momentaneous  interest  can  be 
found  at  once  thus : — 

Let  the  time,  during  which  the  annuity  is  payable,  be  represented 
byT; 
Jl  =  an  element  of  time ; 
ttj   tj  be  the  rates  of  annuity  and  interest  respectiyely  payable  in 

each  unit  of  time ; 
.*.  a^  dt  =  the  rate  of  annuity  in  the  time  dt 

r'^    \'  /-I 

/.  Amount  of  the  annuity     =J    a, .«     dt    =   a^  ,  — . — 

0  »| 

Also 

.T 


Present  value  of  the  annuity  =  /     a^,e    dt    =   o^  , 


I 


•i 

the  integration  being  effected  between  the  limits  i  =  o  and  c  =  T.] 
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37.— To  determine  the  relations  between  the  amounts  of  a  yearly 
annuity  of  j£l,  according  as  it  is  supposed  payable  for  n  years,  at 
the  end  or  at  the  beginning  of  each  year. 

Let  A    =  the  amount  of  annuity  for  n  years,  payable  at  the 
endoi  each  year; 

Then  A^  +  i  ~        ^^*        ^^^  (^  H"  ^)  J^^ra?  &c. 

Also  let  A"      =        do.        for  n  years  payable  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  year. 

Then,  as  in  Art.  27, 

A^  +  ,  =  (1  +  »f  +  (1  +  *)**""'+....+  (1  +0  +  1 
and       a;;  =  (1  +  if  +  (1  +  if-'  +  .  .  +  (1  +  t). 

This  value  of  A"  is  found  by  remarking  that  the^rs^  instalment 
of  the  annuity  is  improved  for  n  yesiTs,  and  the  Uist  instalment  for 
one  year. 

.-.  a;;    =    A,+.-i (1) 

This  formula  is  important,  as  it  enables  the  amount  of  yearly 
annuities,  payable  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  to  be  determined 
from  a  Table  for  annuities  payable  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

38.— To  determine  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  £1  a  year 
for  n  years,  payable  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  from  a  Table 
giving  the  present  value  of  the  same  annuity,  supposing  it  to  be 
paid  at  the  end  of  each  year. 
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Let  P^__,  =   the  present  value  of   an   annuity  for  (n — i  ) 
yeara^  payable  at  the  end  of  each  year ; 
P"  =  the  same  for  n  years,  payable  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year. 
Now,  by  Art.  32, 

»-«        (1  +  t)  ^  (1  + 1)«  ^  •  ••  ^  (1  -h  !)'»-* 

P"  =  1   +  L-   J.  -J—     4-  4-  ^ 

«  (l+e)^(l+t)'         "    ^(1  +  0"*"* 

••.    P"  =  1  +  P  (2) 

Example  (see  Table  10). 

We  find  that  £4-5797  is  the  present  value  of  j£l  a  year  pay- 
able at  the  end  of  each  year  for  5  years,  calculated  at 
3  per  cent,  rate  of  interest. 

Therefore  £5*5797  is  the  present  value  of  £1  a  year  payable 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year  for  6  years. 

39. —In  the  preceding  propositions  we  have  determined  the 
amount  and  present  value  of  annuities.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
examine  the  practical  application  of  the  formulae. 

A  given  sum  P  is  borrowed  for  n  years.    To  determine  what 

annuity  a,  paid  for  that  time  in  m  equal  portions  —  every  year, 

7n 

will  pay  off  the  principal  and  interest  thereon  also  supposed  due 
m  times  a  year,  m .  n  being  an  integer. 

,  —  m.n 


>-('-i) 


Here  P  = '      .  "*\       (Art.  32.) 

m  % 

m 

-a)- — 5^=^-- (')■ 


'-o+^y 


-?».  n 
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40. — Let  the  time  n  be  such  that  the  sum  P,  if  unpaid,  would 
accumulate  at  compound  interest  to /-fold  its  original  value.  See 
Art.  13. 

Then  /.  P  =  P  ]  1  +  J-f 

t      ^5 

.-.  From  Art.  39  above,  (—)  =  :^J— .  P  ("— ) (2). 

\m/     /—I       Vfi*/  ^ 

""'^  «=7Jri-^-' ('^)- 

Hence,  f  Theorem  15: — If  a  sum  of  money  be  borrowed  for  such  a 

time,  that,  if  unpaid,  it  would  amount  to /fold  its  original 

value,  then  the  annuity  which  would  pay  it  off,  principal 

f 
and  interest,  in  that  time  is  equal  to =•  times  one 

year's  interest  on  the  debt. 

The  accuracy  of  the  theorem  requires  that  the  intervals,  at 
which  the  instalments  of  the  annuity  are  paid,  should  be  aliquot 
parts  of  the  whole  period  over  which  it  extends.  When  the  interval 
is  small,  as  in  the  case  of  monthly  payments,  the  formula  (2)  may 
be  applied  without  reservation,  and  differs  by  an  inappreciable 
quantity  fi*om  the  truth ;  and  even  for  yearly  payments  the  error 
in  (3)  is  practically  of  no  importance. 

In  proceeding  to  apply  this  theorem,  we  shall  consider  /  as 
given,  and  equal  to  some  whole  number,  in  which  case  m .  n  is 
always  fractional,  but  this  circumstance,  for  the  reasons  above 
given,  will  not  interfere  with  the  practical  accuracy  of  the  solution. 

41. — Let  /  =  2,  or  the  time  be  that  in  which  money  would 
double  at  compound  interest. —  See  Art.  13. 

.*.     From  equation  (3),  the  annuity  =  2  P  .  t (I) 

OTyf  Theorem  16:  — If  a  sum  of  money  be  borrowed  for  such  a 
nnmber  of  year?,  that  if  unpaid  it  would  by  yearly  compound 
interest  double  itself,  then  the  debtor  can  liquidate  his  debt  with 
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interest  in  that  time  by  a  yearly  annuity  equal  to  twice  one 
year's  interest  on  the  sum  borrowed ;  the  last  payment  of  the 
debtor  being  a  fractional  portion  of  the  year's  annuity  propor- 
tionate to  the  fractional  number  of  days. 


42. — If  the  payments  be  made  monthly,  as  in  Building  So- 
cieties : 

The  monthly  payment  =  twice  the  interest  for  one  month. 

Example  l.—In  a  14  years'  Building  Society,  calculated  at 
5  per  cent,  monthly  rate  of  interest,  the  shares  are  jC120,  of  which 
the  present  value  is  <£60,  because  money  doubles  itself  in  nearly 
14  years  at  5  per  cent.;  to  find  the  monthly  payment  :r^  for 

14  years,  which  will  pay  off  a  debt  of  ^£60,  including  principal 
and  interest  thereon  as  it  accrues. 


p 

=  60 

t 

=  •05 

t 
12 

.05 
=  T2 

.'.  the  monthly  payment  (to/~^^To=  •^'^' 

=  10^ 

That  is  to  say,  10^  a  month  for  nearly  14  years  will  pay  off  a 
debt  jE60  borrowed  at  the  beginning. 

This  explains  the  principle  of  those  Societies  that  charge  lO*'* 
a  month  for  that  purpose. 

Example  2. — In  10  years'  Societies  formed  on  a  basis  of  7  per 
cent. 

As  before,  P  =  60,  but  i  =  07. 

2f 


the  monthly  payment  (j^)  =  ^  X  ~ 


12/  ^12 

=  60  X  If  =  £7 
=  14»»» 
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Therefore  a  roonthlj  payment  of  14*  for  about  10  years  will  pay 
off  the  debt  £dO  with  interest.  Hence  the  charge  of  14**"  a  month 
in  such  Societies. 

43  — ^The  theorem  in  the  preceding  articles,  which  has  been  so 
inyestigated  to  bring  forward  certain  points  in  the  working  of 
Benefit  Building  Societies,  may  also  be  proved  thus,  and  put 
under  another  form. 

If  a  single  sum  £i  accumulates  in  a  certain  time  to  £f 

.*.  The  periodic  interest  %  on  the  ^1  has  amounted  to  £(f — 1) 

(since  it  is  by  the  interest  that  the  result  is  produced). 

.*.  Dividing  both  sides  by  t,  we  have 

f  Theorem  17:— The  amount  of  an  annuity  of  ;£1 

(in  the  time  in  which  a  single  sum  becomes  ^fold  its  original 

value,)  is  equal  to  £  ^^— r- 

or    =  £-I00.(£=^2)_ 

rate  of  intarcM  per  cent. 

Ex.     Let/=  2,  then, 

■fllieorem  18  :~The  amount  of  JBI  a  year,  in  the  *exact  time  in 

-£100 
which  a  single  sum  would  double,  is  equal  — =^ 

rate  per  cent. 

44.— If  P  be  a  present  sum  borrowed,  and  it  be  determined  to 
set  aside  every  year  a  certain  proportionate  amount  (as  c  per 
cent.)  in  the  shape  of  a  repayment  annuity  to  repay  principal  and 
interest  at  the  nominal  yearly  rate  of  i  per  pound: — To  determine 
the  number  of  years  n  in  which  the  debt  would  be  cleared  off. 

Here  the  annuity  repayment  is  -^  .  P 

Hence      ^  =  :^- (  ^^ ^         > 

c 


*  [The  reader  will  notice  thb  word  "«ract/*  as  it  is  not  intended  to  introduce 
two  approximations  into  the  theorem.] 
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-n.Log.(l  +  t)  =  Log.  (l  -  ^-^») 

100.  t 


^^'-•-^■) 


.-.    n= ^^ "-—^ (1). 

Log.  (1+  t)  ^  ^ 

45.— To  determine  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  a  given  annuity 
will  amount  to  a  given  sum  in  a  stated  number  of  years : 

then  A,=  -r-  j  1  -f  t   —IS 

a 
No  complete  method  has  yet  been  discovered  for  solving  this 
equation  of  the  n'*"  degree ;  several  modes  of  approximation  have, 
however,  been  given  by  various  eminent  writers  on  this  subject, 
which  serve  to  determine  the  value  of  t  with  great  exactness, 
although  they  are  rather  complicated  in  their  application.  The 
formulffi  are  obtained  by  expanding  (1  +  %)  by  the  Binomial 
theorem,  and  deducing  a  result  by  neglecting  terms  involving 
powers  of  t  above  the  third.  The  following  appears  to  give  the 
nearest  approximation : 


n  — 1 
Let    if  =    \~^\ 


Theni  =    {12-Kn  +  l).cf}^ ^yy 

12  +  2  (n  H-  1)  ci  ^  ^ 


46. — For  ordinary  practical  purposes  a  value,  which  can  be 
corrected  by  logarithms,  may  be  deduced  in  the  following  manner 
from  a  table  giving  the  amounU  of  annuities  at  successive  rates  of 
interest. 

Let  Aj.    =  the  amount  of  ^1  a  year  in  n  years  at  t,  per 

pound  rate  of  interest ; 

A.^    _    ,  .   =  the  amount  at  (  i,  —  -xof^  ^^^  pound  rate 
of  interest  j 
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Then  supposing  the  amounts  for  consecutive  rates  of  interest  to 
ascend  hj  equal  differences,  we  have,  whether  i  be  greater  or  less 
than  t|,  as  the  signs  will  rectify  themselves: 


t.-(,-.-^)  \-\i,.^) 

•'■        •        *   =   *'-'lW(A.-A,..^,) (2) 

This  result  will  be  slightly  in  excess,  because  in  reality  the  dif- 
ference between  successive  amounts  of  annuities  increases  more 
rapidly  than  the  corresponding  increments  of  interest. 

Example :  Let  £6  a  year  amount  to  JC120  in  10  years  at  i  per 

A 

pound  yearly  interest,  then  —  =  20,  n  =  10. 

a 

To  obtain  the  nearest  approximation,  we  will  take  ii  equal  to  the 
highest  rate  in  Table  9,  which  is  10  per  cent.,  whence 

A.,0    =  15-9374 

A^    =  15-1929 

.'    .    ^  ,^      20  —  15-9374 

*'    *  ■*■  100  {15-9374  — 15-1929} 

=  -15  nearly. 

One  or  two  trials  by  logarithms,  on  substituting  this  value  in  the 
equation 

10  Log.  (1  +  0  =  I-og.  (1  +  20t) 
give  the  correct  value        t  =  '145 
or  the  rate  per  cent.  =  14J. 

47. — To  determine  the  value  of  t  when  the  present  value,  the 
annuity,  and  the  number  of  years  are  given. 

The  equation  for  solution  is  P  =  a  .      ^  ^^  ^^ which 
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presents  the  same  difficulty  as  that  in  Art.  45.    The  nearest  ap- 
proximate formula  is : 

.     _    {12  -  (n-l)d}.d  .3. 

12-2  (n— l)d~ '■  '' 


where  d 


=  {V"}     - 


48.— For  practical  purposes  let,  as  before,  Pi,,  P(i,  -  ^)  be  the 
present  values  of  an  annuity  of  £1  a  year  at  the  two  highest  rates 
of  interest  given  by  the  tables.  Then  assuming  the  present  value 
of  an  annuity  to  decrease  uniformly  as  the  interest  increases,  we 
have 


t  —  t.  a 


h  ~  (*i  —  T5b)  ^(t,  -  A)  —  ^t,  ) 

...     i    =  t.  +  ? (4) 

which  will  give  i  greater  or  less  than  t\  according  as  P,.^  is  greater 

■p 
or  less  than  •>-.     The  true  value  can  be  obtained  thence  in  one  or 

a 

two  trials  by  logarithms. 

49.— If  the  annuity  be  deferred,  or  do  not  commence  for  n, 
years  after  the  time  at  which  it  would  otherwise  have  begun,  (that 
is,  the  first  payment  is  at  the  end  of  the  (n,  +  l)***  year)  and  then 
last  for  the  term  of  »  years,  the  formula  for  P,  can  be  easily 
modified.     Thus,  v.  Art.  31,  the  present  value  of  the  deferred 

annuity  will  of  course  be  ^^ 

(i+i)"' 


(!+«)-"■  -(1+  i)-  "  +  "' 
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SECTION  IV. 

PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  RELATING  TO  INDUSTRIAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Art.  50. — In  a  pennanent  Building  Society  the  Investers  sub- 
scribe with  the  view  of  receiving,  at  the  end  of  a  given  time, 
certain  shares,  which  are  equivalent  to  their  payments,  with  com- 
pound yearly  interest,  after  the  rate  of  i  per  pound.  The  sub- 
scriptions are,  however,  lent  to  borrowers  at  t'l  per  pound  rate  of 
interest,  »,  being  greater  than  t.  The  payments  of  the  Borrowers 
are  made  at  the  end  of  each  year,  so  as  to  repay  principal  and 
interest  in  a  given  term  of  years,  which  is  the  same  for  all.  To 
determine  the  advantage  derived  by  the  society  by  the  yearly 
difference  (t,  —  i)  in  the  rates  of  interest,  or  in  other  words,  what 
portion  of  the  repayment  income  may  be  annually  written  off  as 
surplus  profit. 

Let  a  =  the  yearly  income  received  in  repayment  of  various 
loans  amounting  to  P. 

X  =^  the  annual  profit. 

n  =  the  term  of  years  for  which  P  is  lent. 

,.P^^.l-(i  +  0-" 

Now  at  t  per  pound  rate  of  interest  (a  —  x)  would  have  been 
the  annual  repayment 

.•.P  =  (a-x)l-a+0~" 

*'  i_(i +  ,•)-« 

...  0,  =  a.\i-L^-riSLLhrz:i  \ (1). 

(.      ».  1  _  (1  +  i)  - » > 

When  the  society  lends  for  various  periods,  or  different  values 
of  «,  then  X  also  varies ;  and  the  portion  of  the  repayment  in- 

t2 
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come,  which  may  be  annually  written  off  as  profit,  diminishes 
slowly  as  n  increases,  passes  through  a  minimum,  and  then  steadily 
increases.  For  the  two  rates  5  and  7  p.  c.  the  minimum  is  upon  a 
loan  for  thirteen  years,  at  all  other  periods  the  difference  is  greater. 
In  clause  12,  art.  151,*  in  the  set  of  rules  given  in  Chapter  VII. 
for  a  permanent  Building  Society,  we  recommend  only  a  portion  of 
the  surplus  income  to  be  carried  to  the  Management  and  Contin- 
gent Fund. 

61. — A   member  borrows  ;£P  for  n  years  at  s^  per  pound 

monthly  rate  of  interest.  This  loan  he  is  to  repay  by  periodic  in- 
stalments including  principal  and  interest.  To  find  the  difference 
between  the  requisite  payments  according  as  they  are  annual  or 
monthly. 

If  he  pay  annually ^  let  a  =  annual  payment 

monthly^      — -  =  monthly  payment. 

.,p=.«iz^(^L±A)-': (1). 

.  ..  — 12.n 

o.P-^'^^ - 

12 
...0  =  ..^l-(l  +  ,-.)-»j_6|l-(n-4)~'"'j 

ft  =  a.^-a +  *•■)"" 

12> 


1-0 +fe) 


(1  +,-.)- "-(l+iL) 
.'.a  —  b  =  a ^^ (3). 

1-0+A) 

*  [Although  the  repaj^ment- difference  passes  through  a  minimum,  the  per 
centage  of  advantage  shown  by  comparing  the  difference  with  the  repa3rment  it 
a]wa3r8  increasing.] 
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In  the  permanent  society  described  in  Chapter  IV.  the  repay- 
ments are  calculated  by  equation  (1).  If  it  were  practically 
possible  to  invest  the  money  of  the  society  every  month  as  soon 
as  received,  then  the  value  of  b  given  by  equation  (2)  would  cover 
the  repayment  of  the  loan  P  with  interest,  and  there  would  be  a 
yearly  gain,  in  the  receipts,  represented  by  (a  —  ft). 

52. — To  determine  the  excess  of  Accumulation  obtained  at  the 
end  of  n  years,  by  the  receipt  and  immediate  reinvestment  of  the 
monthly  subscriptions  at  monthly  interest  aflcr  the  rate  of  i,  per 
pound;  when  the  Investers  are  only  promised  the  accumulation 
of  their  subscriptions^  as  if  paid  yearly  and  invested  at  compound 
yearly  interest  i  per  pound. 

Let  A  =  the  amount  at  ^  per  pound  monthly  interest, 

B  =  the  amount  at  t  per  pound  yearly  interest, 

—  =  the  monthly  subscription. 


12  n 


12 


7, i J 


(1). 


53. — If  the  repayments  of  the  Borrowers  be  deferred  w,  years, 
the  annual  instalment  for  n  years,  to  liquidate  the  debt  with  the 
arrears  of  interest  thereon,  will  be  given  by  the  equation 

P.(l  +  .-.)"■  =a.l-a  +*■>"" 

...  a       =P..-..     0  +'■)'■•''      (2). 

(1  +  t.)»  -  1 
whence  the  values  of  n  can  be  obtained  with  facility  by  means  of 
one  table,  viz.  Table  3. 
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54. — Note  to  page  49.  On  the  adjustment  of  the  amount  of 
contribution  per  share  to  be  paid  by  Borrowers  in  a  terminating 
Building  Society,  as  their  quota  towards  making  up  a  deficiency 
in  the  amount  required  at  the  epoch  of  its  expected  termination,  in 
order  to  enable  the  Investers  to  receive  their  shares  in  full. 
Let  D  =  the  deficiency, 

m  =  number  of  Inyesters'  (or  unad?anced)  shares, 
f  =  total  monthly  income  fix)m  subscriptions  on  the  same, 
g  =  total  monthly  income  from  Borrowers'  repayments, 
where  the  payments  on  each  share  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  same: — 
Then: — 1st.   If  the  society's  existence,  and  consequently  the 
members'  subscriptions,  were  continued  for  the  purpose  of  making 
up  D ;  as  no  new  Borrowers  would  be  found,  the  money  received 
must  remain  idle  or  be  invested  in  the  public  funds. 
Let  X  =  number  of  extra  months'  subscription, 

i  =  the  average  monthly  interest  obtained  per  pound, 
and  suppose  the  existing  assets  to  produce,  through  interest,  just 
sufficient  income  to  cover  the  current  office  expenses  during  the 
extra  months, 


D  =  (/-H,).{(L±itl} 


Dt 


.•.(l+tf=l+^ 


I^^(l+^^ (,). 

Log.  (1+  i)  ^  ^ 

2dly.  If,  instead  of  continuing  the  society  for  the  additional 
months,  the  holders  of  unadvanced  shares  consent  to  waive  their 
right  to  receive  them  in  full,  and  be  willing  to  put  up  with  some 
loss,  in  order  to  receive  whatever  money  they  can  at  once ;  the 
Borrowers  must  contribute  their  share  of  the  present  value  of  D, 
or  of 

D 

D(l  -ft)— ^     or    1  4.     Dt 
f+9 
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Hence  the  unit  of  contributioD  from  all  members,  both  Investers 
and  Borrowers,  will  be 

And  the  Borrowers  must  contribute  g  units,  or  a  sum 


T^O 


(j+-gfrsTi ^^^' 

of  which  each  Borrower  contributes  respectively  in  proportion  to 
his  units  of  monthly  repayment  to  the  society  on  his  loan. 
The  remaining  loss  on  each  Invester's  share  will  be 

^•{'-(TT^fTD-r} ("• 

55. — If  a  valuation  be  made  prior  to  a  deficiency  being  dis- 
coyered,  and  it  be  sought  to  ascertain  the  probable  future  duration 
of  the  association,  then 

If  A  =  clear  cash  assets  over  and  above  outstanding  debts, 
accounts,  loans  due  to  bankers,  &c. 
e  =  average  monthly  expense  that  may  be  expected, 
X  =z  number  of  future  months'  duration, 
8  =  amount  of  each  investing  share, 

m.s^A.   ^l+tJ%{/+i7-i^J(L±^!z::l..(4). 
••^'  +  *^    -      A.i  +  if+g^e) 


^    t     ^  A.t  -K/  +  ^~e)5 
Log.  (1  +  t) 


(5). 


This  equation  is  very  simple  in  application,  and  depends  on 
only  one  assumption  respecting  the  future,  viz.  That  a  rate  of 
monthly  interest  i  per  pound  may  be  counted  upon  to  the  very 
end  of  the  association.  The  practical  judgment  of  the  Actuary 
will  know  how  to  modify  it  when  required. 
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56. — If  no  interest  be  expected  to  be  realized|  the  result  would 
be  obtained  either  directly, 

or  by  putting  t  =  0  in  equation  (4) 

=  A+   [f  +  g^e]  .^ (6). 

0 
To  determine  the  limiting  value  of  the  fraction  -jr  to  which 

(1  -f  ij  jg  equal  when  i  =  0,  we  must  expand,  or  differen- 

tiate.   Whence 


=  X 


Hence  substituting  in  equation  (6)  we  have 


'  =  /Vr-t c>- 


57.~In  framing  the  Liability/  and  Asset  account  referred  to  in 
art.  101,  part  1,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  giving  an  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  present  value  of  the  mortgages.  The  difficulty 
consists  in  the  circumstance,  that  their  present  value  is  greater,  in 
favour  of  the  society,  the  less  the  rate  of  interest  assumed  in  dis- 
counting the  repayments  which  they  produce.  The  best  way  is  to 
discount  at  the  higher  rate  of  interest  t'l,  which  is  charged  fun- 
damentally from  Borrowers.  But  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a 
caution  to  the  Managers,  that  the  smaller  present  value,  thus 
afforded  in  the  making  up  of  the  society's  assets,  is  merely  the  re- 
sult of  a  proper  precaution  to  avoid  producing  a  fictitious  amount 
of  present  profit,  and  that  Redemptions  should  not  be  allowed 
upon  such  terms. 
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58. — Note  to  rule  3,  clause  109.  Re  Paid-up  Shares. — In 
calculating  the  single  payment  P  to  be  required  from  a  member 
in  place  of  the  monthly  subscription  for  n  years,  the  present  value 
of  the  monthly  annuity  should  be  discounted  at  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  t,  th^n  that  which  the  investers  are  credited  with  towards 
the  realization  of  their  shares,  and  the  payment  should  be  treated 
as  due  at  the  beginning  of  each  half  year,  as  a  half-yearly  an- 
nuity. 

If  —  =  the  monthly  subscription, 


P    =^ 
n       2 


1-0 +i) 


1  + if — ' «• 


2 

Sometimes  the  societies,  instead  of  using  this  formula,  content 
themselyes  with  discounting  the  share  s  itself  (when  it  is  proposed 
to  pay  it  up)  at  t,  interest,  and  not  the  monthly  payments.  This 
is  not  just  when  i,  is  <  t ,  because  although  the  member  paying 
up  his  share  should  only  receiye  discount,  after  t,  interest,  for  the 
time  which  would  elapse  before  his  subscription  become  due,  yet 
he  should  be  credited  with  the  higher  rate  afterwards.  In  other 
words.  Managers  use  the  formula : 

Single  payment    = 

(1  +  <.)" 

instead  of  the  equitable  one  given  by  (1),  viz. : 


..(2). 


which  is  just  as  easy  to  use,  since  a  is  already  known. 

We  have  said  that  t,  should  be  always  <  t,  for  which  see  note 
in  page  96 ;  it  will  also  be  regulated  by  the  consideration  as  to 
how  &r  Paid-up  Shares  are  to  participate  in  any  surplus  expenses 
or  losses,  over  and  above  the  management  and  contingent  fund. 
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that  may  afferwards  be  discoyered.  Occanonally  an  arrangement 
is  made,  that,  while  partaking  of  the  profits,  they  shall  not  be 
called  upon  to  contribute  to  any  excess  of  expenses  or  losses.  This 
is  a  matter  of  arrangement,  according  to  circumstances.  It  will, 
perhaps,  in  general  suit  the  purposes  of  a  society  to  covenant  that 
a  member  paying  up  the  whole  of  his  shares  shall  be  required,  in 
case  of  future  loss,  to  contribute  afler  a  rate  proportional  to  halj 
the  number  of  years  for  which  he  has  paid  up.  (See  RuU  12, 
page  111.) 

Too  frequently  the  Managers  are  willing  to  discount  at  the 
higher  rate  i,  which  is  taking  the  other  extreme,  and  would  be 

depriving  the  society  of  proper  margin,  or  they  charge  -- — ^-^. 

The  correct  principle,  however,  is  to  adopt  the  formula  (2),  which 

is  a  value  between  the  two  extremes,  -- — *  .      and  - 


(l+s)-      (1+t)- 

In  reference  to  this  Article,  the  reader  should  consider  Art.  25 
of  this  Appendix,  which  contains  an  interesting  point  in  the 
operations  of  discounting  shares. 


59. — Note  to  clause  144,  page  108.     Re  WithdramaU  of  unad- 
vanced  Shares. — Referring  to  the  rule,  we  propose  that,  according 
to  the  number  of  years*  subscriptions  paid,  the  rate  of  interest 
allowed  on  withdrawals  should  be  raised. 
Let  a  =  one  year's  subscription, 

n  =  number  of  years  in  which  the  shares  are  realizable, 
f  =  the  rate  of  interest,  at  which  the  subscriptions  are 
credited,  on  the  average,  so  as  to  amount  to  a 
share  sin  n  years. 
Let  no  interest  be  allowed  on  withdrawal  until  the  end  of  the 

second  year,  when  it  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  — ^--  per  pound  per 

annum,  and  let  the  interest  allowed  per  annum  ascend  by  equ^ 
differences,  until  it  becomes  i  per  pound,  at  the  ead  of  the  last 
year  for  which  the  subscriptions  are  payable.    Then  the  amoant. 
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that  might  be  paid  to  any  member  withdrawing  at  the  close  of 
the  r^  year,  woald  be  represented  generally  by 

W,  =  a.^         IZ\    ^ (1). 

and  by  giving  to  r  the  values  1,  2,. . .  .n,  a  table  of  withdrawals 
would  be  foimed  from  the  corresponding  values  of  TF,  IF,. . . TF,,. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  TFj,  must  be  =  «,  and  that  W^  is  a  fraction 

of  the  form  — ,  but  that  expression  reduces  itself  to  Wi  =  a,  on 

expanding,  or  differentiating  by  the  usual  rule  in  such  cases. 

60.— Note  to  Rule  12,  page  111.  On  the  apportionment  of 
any  surplus  profit^  expenses^  or  losses^  which  may  be  ascertained 
to  exist  after  a  periodic  valuation  of  the  societt/s  off  airs,  at  the 
end  of  any  number  of  years  n.  In  the  case  of  expenses  or  losses, 
it  would  be  supposed  that  they  exceed  the  management  and  con* 
tingent  fund  and  so  leave  a  margin  to  be  made  up  by  the  holders 
of  unadvanced  shares  according  to  the  terms  of  the  clause  152. 

Let  P  =  the  surplus  profit  or  loss  to  be  divided. 

Wi  =  number  of  existing  unadvanced  shares  which  were 
issued  in  the  first  year,  or  counted  as  of  n  year's 
standing. 

971,  =  number  of  existing  unadvanced  shares  which  were 
issued  in  the  second  year,  or  counted  as  of  (n  —  1) 
yoars  standing. 

fn^  =  number  of  existing  unadvanced  shares  which  were 
issued  in  the  n'*  year,  or  counted  as  of  1  year's 
standing. 

In  which  are  included  the  paid  up  shares  (see  preceding  article}. 

Then  the  aggregate  units,  among  which  the  apportionment  is  to 
be  made,  are 

=  n.wi,  +  (n— l).wia  +  (»— .2).w,  +  ....  +2.w»^_,  +  w>«. 
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The8tandardunitU.  =  ^^^  .^^^_1)^^^     _^2.m...  +  iit.. 

So  that  a  share  taken  out  in  the  r^  year,  or  of  (»  —  r  +  1)  year's 
standing,  has  a  right  to  receive  in  the  way  of  profit,  or  is  bound 
to  contribute  if  it  be  loss  that  is  apportioned,  a  sum 

=  (n-r  +  l)U. (1). 

Ex. :  Let  P  =  £27.  .10s.  surplus  profit. 

ft  =      3 

m,  =  125 

wi,=     50 

m,  =    75 
ThenU,=£-05orl8h 

or  the  shares  issued  in  the  first  year  are  entitled  to  Ss.  per  share, 
those  in  the  second  year  to  2s.,  and  those  in  the  third  to  Is. 

If  the  apportionment  be  so  made,  as  to  have  relation  to  the 
interest  which  the  member  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  in  the 
society,  or  to  the  then  value  of  his  shares,  on  the  principle  adopted 
in  many  Life  assurance  offices,  the  standard  unit  would  become 

p 

TJ   ^ f2) 

'       w»,  A,  +  w,  A^-i  + +  w,^,  A,  +  m,"^  ^' 

Where  A^  =  ^ v generally. 

The  past  payments  being  treated  as  made  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
and  improved  at  i  per  pound  interest  (see  Arts.  47  and  58,  part  1). 
Hence  a  share  taken  out  in  the  r^  year  would  bear  A^ +  ,_,.'  U, 
as  its  apportionment.  Such  a  mode  of  calculating,  at  all  events, 
the  division  of  surplus  profits,  would,  perhaps,  be  very  desirable, 
as  it  would  correspond  to  the  principle  of  accumulaUon  by  which 
the  unadvanced  shares  themselves  are  realised;  but  it  would 
involve  such  an  amount  of  trouble  and  consequently  expense  in 
the  calculation,  that  it  would  be  injudicious  for  any  industrial 
association  to  incur  it. 
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Note  to  Arts.  63, 113. 151,  Part.  1.  On  the  Contributions  to  be 
required  from  Borrowers  towards  the  Management  and  Con- 
tingent Fund. 

61. — The  rate  can  be  determined  by  the  following  considera- 
tions :  — 

In  the  articles  referred  to  it  has  been  sufficiently  explained,  that 
a  fund  mast  be  formed  to  provide  for  unforeseen  contingencies, 
which  occur  in  Building  and  other  similar  institutions,  and  entail 
pecuniary  loss,  either  through  some  investments  turning  out  to 
have  been  made  upon  bad  security,  or  by  the  legal  and  other  ex- 
penses incurred  in  seeking  the  recovery  of  the  unliquidated  amount 
due  by  a  borrower.  The  probability  of  loss  does  not  arise  from 
any  inherent  defect  in  the  security  itself  usually  accepted  by  these 
associations,  but  rather  in  the  want  of  sufficient  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  officers,  (who  are  employed  to  estimate  its  value  or  its 
goodness  in  a  legal  point  of  view,)  or  of  proper  attention  in  watch- 
ing, afterwards,  that  the  mortgagor  does  not  in  any  way  infringe 
the  covenants  which  are  involved  in  the  tenure  of  the  property. 
As,  however,  in  the  settling  of  the  rules  or  deed  of  constitution, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  investers  (or  those  members  who  sup- 
ply the  money  for  advances)  may  not  be  unprotected  in  case  of 
such  error  in  judgment  or  inattention ;  and  as,  from  the  restricted 
means  of  the  peculiar  class  from  which  the  borrowers  usually 
proceed,  comparatively  little,  if  any,  protecting  margin  can  be  pre- 
served between  the  saleable  value  of  the  property  and  the  sum  lent 
by  the  society,  it  is  clear  that  an  equitably  adjusted  contribution 
most  be  required,  by  way  of  commission  or  otherwise,  from  each 
borrower,  that  a  Management  and  Contingent  Fund  may  be  formed 
with  it,  to  which  would  be  added  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  in- 
terest referred  to  in  Art  57,  Part  1 ;  so  that,  on  the  average  of 
investments,  no  positive  deficiency  of  money  may  arise  in  the  assets 
of  the  association. 

If  all  the  loans  were  of  equal  magnitude  the  rate  per  cent,  could 
be  adjusted  by  the  results  of  the  past  experience  of  other  similar 
institutions ;  but  the  case  in  practice  is  one  of  advances  of  every 
variety  in  amount  within  given  limits;  and  the  contingency  of 
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pecuniary  loss  is  not  dependent  upon  the  Amount  of  tbe  advance, 
but  is  rather  a  function  of  human  skill,  experience  and  attention ; 
hence,  when  a  borrower  seeks  for  an  advance  exceeding  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  majority  of  the  loans  for  which  a  rate  of  contribution 
has  already  been  settled,  he  entails,  with  an  eqnal  chance  of  loss, 
greater  money  risk ;  and  he  must  pay  to  the  contingent  fund  some- 
what more  than  after  the  rate  per  cent,  for  smaller  loans.  For 
example :  suppose  that  the  majority  of  the  advances  are  to  the 
extent  of  lOOZ.,  and  the  proper  per  centage  on  each  were  1^,  then 
for  special  loans  of  200/.  or  300Z.  a  higher  contribution  than  2/. 
or  3/.  would  be  requisite;  since,  in  the  event  of  that  individual 
security,  upon  which  the  larger  sum  is  advanced,  becoming  a 
source  of  loss,  there  would  not  be  sufficient  money  supplied  by  the 
other  loans  to  make  it  up.  For  further  illustration :  let  10,000/. 
be  advanced,  not  in  100  loans  of  100/.,  but  in  98  of  that  amount 
and  one  of  200;  if  the  rate  from  all  of  the  contingent  contributions 
were  one  per  cent.,  the  100/.  thus  received  would  be  sufficient  only 
in  case  of  loss  arising  from  one  of  the  98  loans,  consequently  the 
rate  for  the  200/.  should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  society  may  be 
paid,  for  speculating  to  its  extent,  in  a  rate  proportioned  to  tbe 
money  risk. 

Instead  of  deducing  a  scale  from  the  law  of  probabilities,  based 
upon  a  fundamental  assumption  for  the  average  of  loans,  we  pro- 
pose  to  meet  the  necessity  of  a  fund,  and  to  diminish  the  pressure 
upon  the  borrowers,  by  availing  ourselves  of  the  consideration  that, 
as  the  society  is  essentially  established  to  benefit  both  classes  of  its 
members  by  the  operations  of  compound  interest,  and  as  its  dura- 
tion is  of  unlimited  extent,  the  indemnity  rate  upon  a  loan,  say, 
=  f.  A,  may  with  propriety  be  proportioned  to  the  restorative 
power  of  compound  interest;  or,  upon  each  successive  unit  A  of 
the  capital  advanced,  the  contribution  may  bear  a  relation  to  the 
velocities  of  arithmetical  augmentation,  by  which  a  single  capital 
A  passes  through  the  successive  stages  of  accumulation  from  one- 
fold to  two-fold,  two-fold  to  three-fold,  and  so  on,  of  its  original 
magnitude ;  since  it  is  thus  that  can  be  measured  very  accurately 
the  advantage  derived  by  a  borrowing  member,  in  being  enabled 
to  commute  his  otherwise  unproductive  rent  payments  to  a  land- 
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lord  into  the  purchase-money  of  yaluable  property^  which  is  all 

the  more  profitable  to  him,  that  the  original  payments  converted 

are  larger.      Hence,  referring  to  Art.  17  in  this  Appendix,  the 

commission  upon  advances  should  be  proportioned  to  the  quan- 

Log.  2 
tities  represented  by  y         1  ^  for  successive  values  of/,  in 

this  manner,  viz. :  J 

Let  the  commission  on  a  sum  of  JBA,  supposed  to  be  the  gene- 
ral amount  of  loans,  be  =  c,  then,  upon  a  loan  of  2  A,  it  should 

be  =  c  upon  the  first  unit  A,  and  c  .  — ^^'      upon  the  second  A, 

Loff.  — 
or  together,  *^    2 


["Si] 


(-51) 

L,  and  c  I  i£iL||  uf 


Again,  upon  a  loan  of  3  A,  it  would  bee  <1  +  — ^^  >  upon 

1   ^4) 

2  A,  and  e  <  — il—  V  upon  the  3rd  A ;  or  upon  the  whole  3  A 


the  commission  should  be  =  c 


And  generally,  upon  a  loan  off .  A,  the  commission  should  be 

=  c.  o  +  -^-?-J  +  -^?4  +  ..-  +  — ^^^^ 

3 
"2 
•70 


Log.-^       Log.^  Log.  (^l+y; 


=  c ./.  1 1  -f  -g  (/—  1)  I  nearly see  note  (a) (1). 

when  /  is  an  integer. 

[(a)  The  remarkable  logarithmic  series,  from  which  this  result  is  deduced, 
can  only  be  simimed  with  difficulty  when  the  number  of  terms  is  considerable ; 
as  it  requires  transformations  similar  to  those  by  which  the  summation  of 
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62.— If  it  be  desired  to  create  an  annual  income  to  the  fund,  and 
the  probable  amount  of  loan  business  each  year  be  ascertained^  an 
equation  can  at  once  be  deduced  for  determining  the  proper  value 
of  c  to  start  with. 


logarithms  of  numbers  in  arithmetic  progression  is  effected,  such  as  in  the  < 
of  the  eulerian  integral  usually  designated  by  the  letter  r.    The  process  depends 
upon  the  well  known  formula  for  integrating  the  function  u^ :  viz. 
/<  u  B     du  Bj         d»tt 

2».=y»,d«-f +  — ^-j--^-^^'  + 

B  «?•-*  u 

^^      *^         1.2.3....(2n)    dx»«-» 

1       1 
where  B^,  B^^, . . . .  B^  ^^  _ ,   are   Bernoulli's  numbers  equal  to  —t   ^,  . . . .  , 


(■ 


,,»  +  !    log.  (1  H-^),^ai>  .     , 

—  1)         • •  0     respectively. 


PuttingN/=  L^  +  — ^-  +  -^  +  ••••  + 
Log.  —        Log.  — 


Log-O+jr) 


we  can  deduce 

N  =I'+/-Il2?l^-C L   +-11-  +  &C (2) 

^/        2    ^-^  12  12/^720/'^  ^^ 

in  which  the  numerical  calculation  gives  C  =  *00063. 

Hence,  referring  to  the  text, 

N^.  Log.  2  =/(^  +  l)  .  698147  nearly. 

=f\fX  -34657  +  .  693147  | 

=/  I  1  +.  03972  +  (/—  1)  X  .  84657  | 

(         -70  I 

=/  p  +  -g-  (/—  1)  J  very  nearly. 

This  arithmetic  progression  holds  up  to/  ==  21  within  several  thousand  parts 
of  unity ;  and  for  all  practical  purposes  the  terms  of  N.  after  the  two  first  may 
be  neglected.  The  mme  approximate  reeuU  might  have  been  obtained  from  equa- 
tion (I),  note  to  Art.  17. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  (2)  gives  for  N.or  the  summation  of  the  reeiprocaii  of 

logarithms  of  the  form  log.  (  1  +  "T  )  a  series,  one  part  increasing  with  /,  the 
other  decreasing,  analogous  in  form  to  the  Sum  of  log./  =  Log.  (1.2.3..../.) 
=  I-og.^2T+(/ +  4.)  Log./-/+ jL.  _  4  .^^  +  &c] 
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63. — In  general,  although  c  is  deducted  at  once  from  the  advance 
A,  It  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  duration  of  the  mortgage,  or  it 
18  taken  =  n,h,A,  when  the  loan  is  for  n  years  {k  being  a 
fraction). 

Example :  Let  A .  A  =  4»*»  per  annum  upon  a  loan  A  =  je200, 
granted  for  ten  years,  or  the  commission  be  £1  per  cent,  upon 
advances  of  £200,  then  the  deduction  upon  a  loan  of  £600  for 

ten  years  would,  by  equation  (1),  be  =  £2xd  |l  +  "o2| 

=  £10.2  or  £10 :  is.,  which  b  £1 :  I4s.  per  cent,  on  the  £600  loan. 

64.— -/is  treated  in  the  arithmetic  pi*ogression  (1)  as  an  integer, 
but  the  application  can  be  modified  without  difficulty  to  calculate 
the  deduction  on  adyances  not  multiples  of  A. 


Thb  Deposit  System. 

Respecting  Single  Deposits. 

Art  65. — ^To  extend  the  operations  and  benefits  of  Industrial  Asso- 
ciations, Sums  of  money  might  be  received  as  deposits,  for  a  nominal 
period  of  years,  at  interest,  with  power  of  withdrawal  on  demand,  or 
with  very  short  notice,  of  a  portion  thereof.  Such  a  system  would 
afford  to  the  depositors  the  usual  convenience  of  the  savings  banks, 
in  respect  to  the  withdrawal  of  their  money ;  while  they  would 
obtain  the  advantages  of  a  much  more  remunerative  interest,  pro- 
vided the  agreement  were,  that  the  interest  already  due  upon  any 
portion  withdrawn  (if  that  should  happen)  should  remain  over 
with  the  rest  of  the  deposit,  as  an  investment  to  be  received  at  the 
expiration  of  the  originally  agreed  term  of  years.  On  such  an 
hypothesis,  the  withdrawable  part  of  the  principal  should  be  con- 
sidered as  producing  a  less  periodic  interest,  than  both  the  other 
part  of  the  deposit  and  the  general  instalments  of  interest  them- 
selves do  when  reinvested ;  or  it  should  be  treated  as  laid  out  in 
readily  convertible  securities,  such  as  the  public  funds,  exchequer 

u 
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bills^  8cc.f  which  produce  bat  a  moderate  rate  of  interest  The 
remainder  of  the  deposit,  and  the  instalments  of  tn^^r^  from  time 
to  time  accruing  on  the  withdrawable  portion,  (not  being  liable 
to  unexpected  demand,)  can  be  laid  out  in  much  less  available 
security,  such  as  mortgages  on  land  or  bouses  at  a  higher  rate  of 
interest,  or  in  fact  they  might  be  engaged  in  the  society's  operations. 
For  example,  if  £10,000  were  the  amoant  of  numerous  deposits 
on  such  terms  for  an  agreed  period,  and  JC2000  were  withdrawable 
on  demand,  that  sum  should  be  invested  in  ready  security,  say 
at  2}  or  3  per  cent.,  and  the  remainder  £8000  in  more  lucrative 
investment  at  5  per  cent.,  or  even  more,  with  the  periodic  annuity 
instalments  of  £50  or  £60  a-year  on  the  £2000,  as  from  time  to 
time  they  come  in. 

66. — We  have  said  that  the  right  of  foithdramal  might  be  on 
demandy  as  the  floating  income  of  the  society  would  much  exceed^ 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  average  amount  of  applica- 
tions. A  power,  nevertheless,  could  and  should  be  reserved,  to 
the  committee  of  management  or  directors,  to  suspend  withdrawal 
payments,  if  an  unexpected  pressure  caused  too  great  inconveni- 
ence or  menaced  the  stability  of  the  society.  As  the  institution 
would  be  based  upon  principles  of  co-operative  mutuality,  such  a 
power  would  be  strictly  equitable. 

67. — Let  D,  =  the  amount  payable  in  return  for  a  deposit  P,  if 
invested  and  not  withdrawn  for  n  years. 

P 

—  =  the  portion  which  may,  if  required,  be  withdrawn  on 

demand. 

P 

i*  =  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  —  is  invested. 

m 

m  — ~  X 
t  =  a  higher  rate,  at  which   .  P,  and   the  periodic  in- 

P  .  i*  P 

stalments  of  interest  at  i*  per  pound  on  - ,  can  be  invested 

m  ^      '^  m 

during  the  n  years. 
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Then  it  is  plain  that  D.  is  the  amount  of  P  at  i  per  pound  for 

P 

n  yearsy  less  the  amount  of  a  small  annuity  -  (t  —  t*),  accu- 

p 

mulated  at  %  interest,  arising  from  the  lower  rate  at  which  — 

is  invested ;  or 

D.  =  pj(,^..,_i^'.(l±^5....a, 

This  equation  contains  results  afforded  by  known  tables  such 
as  those  at  the  end  of  this  work,  so  that  a  single  deposit  table  can 
be  readily  calculated. 

An  identical  result,  but  in  another  form,  might  be  obtained,  by 
a  different  mode  of  reasoning,  in  which 

68. — Let  the  whole  be  withdrawable  on  demand,  then  m  =  1  in 
equation  (1)  or  (2), 

.-.  d:  =  p  J(i  +  *•)•  -  (<  -  «•') .  y-±^^lii2 J . . .  .(8). 

or 

D;  =  p{i  +  i..(JL±^>::z:i} (4). 

69.— Let  the  m^  part  of  P  not  be  withdrawable  for  /a  years, 
which  is  the  more  general  case,  n  >  fi,  then 

In  practice,  fi  might  be  taken  with  advantage  equal  to  3. 

I       Example:— Let  £10,000  be  deposited  for  10  years  with  the 

understaiiding  that,  after  3  years,  £2,000  may  be  withdrawn  on 

i  demand. — ^Let  3  per  cent,  be  the  annual  rate  of  interest  allowed 

u2 
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upon  the  £2,000;  and  5  per  cent,  be  that  upon  the  £BfiOO,  and 
upon  the  annuity  £60  a  year. — Then  by  eq**  (6), 

D.,.  =  10,000  |(l«5)"-^.%i| 

=  10,000  {1-6288  —  .  004  X  8-142^ 
=  £15,962.  (See  Tables  3  and  9). 


70. — To  determine  a  relation  between  D^  and   D,  any  two 
terms  in  Art.  67,  p  <  q. 

Then,  referring  to  the  mode  of  investment. 

If  ^  =  p  +  If  the  relation  between  the  successive  terms  is 
given  by 

D,  +  ,=  D,.(l  +  0-^(i-<') (7). 

a  form  suitable  for  the  calculation  of  the  table. 


71. — Referring  to  Art.  69,  to  determine  a  relation  between 
two  terms  D^  ,  ^  and  Dg|^,  where  p  and  q  are  both  greater 
than  fA, 

Since  the  fi  years  have  elapsed,  the  relation  will  be  identical 
in  form  with  that  (6)  of  the  preceding  article,  or 

D,!^  =  D,i^  •  (1  +  0'-'  -  ^(»-  -  »')  >-^ -•  .(8). 

Let  ^  =  2?  4-  1. 
.-.  D,+.,^=D„^.(l  +  0-^(i-<') (9). 


72. — ^The  case,  where  p  is  <  fi  and  g  >  /i,  need  not  be  consi- 
dered, as  the  formula  would  be  of  no  advantage  in  constructing  a 
table.— Until  2?  >  /a  the  equation  will  be  simply  D^  =  P  (1  +  t/J 
after  which  equation  (9)  will  serve. 
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78. — ^To  determine  in  Art.  69,  tbe  remainder  of  the  depositor's 

p 

claim  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  the  n  years,  if  he  withdraw  — 

m 

when  n,  years  (nj  <  n)  hare  just  expired. 

As  by  the  agreement  tii  must  be  greater  than  fi,  the  effect  pro- 
p  ^ 
duced  by  the  withdrawal  of—  in  reduction  of  the  original  amount 

p 

D,  I  ^  will  be  equal  to  that  amount,  which  by  eq°  (4)  —  would 

produce  if  deposited,  for  withdrawal  on  demand,  for  (n  —  ?i,)  years. 

.'.  The  remainder  >__ -p.              1    -r.»  ,t^^ 

of  the  claim   |  ~"  ^^  I  ^  ""  m' ^(— "0 Cl^> 

A  simple  formula  to  ascertain  the  outstanding  liabilities  of  the 

P 

society  upon  those  deposit  shares  of  which  a  portion  —  has  been 

withdrawn. 

If  the  Table  represented  by  D;  should  not  be  ready  at  hand. 

The  remainder  of)      —  p-, 

the  claim  may  >=rD.,  ,^  —  -     (1  +  t)*""*  •  •  (H)- 
be  calculated  as  i      L     »'^       mJ 


74. — Again,  Art.  69,  suppose  that  the  m^  part  only  be  with- 
drawn afler  Ui  years,  where  mj  is  >  m  ,*  then  the  Remainder  of 
claim  as  regards  eq°  (10)  will  still  be  of  the  same  form,  viz. 

But,  in  respect  to  eq°  (11),  it  would  be  represented  by  the  ex- 


%  —  n. 

(1  +  0     '-1 


(12), 


Where  D,       is  a  value  given  by  the  table  used  by  the  society 

to  calculate  D.,^,  and  the  expression  is  deduced  by  considering, 

p 
according  to  eq**  (1),  that  D,  |^ is  a  sum  of  money  invested 
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for  (n  —  n,)  years,  with  the  underetanding  that  a  portion  of  it, 

(P        P\ 
),  shall  be  withdrawable  on  demand, 
m       m/ 

If  the  withdrawal,  in  the  preceding  articles,  take  plaee  in  the 
course  of  any  year,  and  not  exactly  at  the  end  thereof,  the  pre- 
ceding results  would  require  to  be  modified  with  an  allowance  of 
simple  interest  for  the  fractional  part  of  a  year. 

Annuity  Deposits* 

75. — Instead  of  a  single  deposit,  as  in  Art  69,  let  the  contract 
be  for  a  series  of  periodic  deposits,  each  equal  to  P,  during  the 
n  years,  with  the  understanding  that,  afler  fi  years  have  passed, 
the  m^  part  of  the  aggregate  deposits  inyested  may  be  withdrawn 
on  demand,  the  remainder  of  the  claim  standing  over  to  the 
end  of  the  term.  Then,  representing  by  AD«|p,  the  amount  to 
which,  if  not  withdrawn,  they  would  accumulate,  we  have,  since 
by  the  hypothesis  of  the  question,  the  m^  part  of  all  the  deposits 
made,  once  fi  years  have  elapsed,  are  liable  to  withdrawal  on 
demand. 

+  {D_^  +  D^_.  +  ....  +  D,  +  D,} (13). 

AD.]^  thus  will  be  readily  found,  if  the  general  tables  for 
D^,^  and  D.  happen  to  have  been  calculated  for  the  society. 

76. — If  not,  the  expression  can  be  reduced  by  eq"  (1)  and 
(5),  to 

AD^^  =  p  ji + 1' + 1  +  r'  + + 1  + 1|— 

=  p  r(i + i)  1  + 1"  - 1  _  t— f  f  /. .  r+'i"'*  +  r+~t . 

1  +  i        —  1  —  "t  J»  which  results  contain  only  quantities. 
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that  can  be  easily  obtained  from  the  ordinary  Amount  and  Annnity 
tables  3  and  9. 

77.— From  the  preceding  equations,  we  have,  when  ;?  >  /i, 
a  relation  between  AD^^.,,^  and  AD^  ,  ^. 

AD,+„^=  (AD„/-+  P)  •  (1  +  0  -(P  +  1)  J(«-»-)..(15). 

78. — If  a  withdrawal  take  place  at  the  end  of  t?)  years,  and 
p 
n. .  —  be  withdrawn,  the  Remainder  of  the  Claim  (if  no  farther 

payments  be  made), 

={  AD..,^-fl..  I  ](1+ *•)"-". (16). 

79. — ^The  preceding  principle  of  adopting  tivo  rates  of  interest 
as  the  basis  of  a  Savings  Fund  presents  many  advantages ;  on  the 
one  hand,  greater  inducements  would  be  offered  to  the  industrious 
to  strive  to  effect  savings,  through  the  higher  interest  they  may 
thus  obtain ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  absence  of  power  to  with- 
draw, in  a  hurry,  more  than  a  small  portion  of  their  deposits 
would  act  as  a  check  upon  subsequent  extravagance.  Whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  government  or  private  company  which  under- 
took the  investment  of  the  money  received  would  be  less  exposed 
to  inconvenience  or  loss  through  Withdrawals. 

On  the  Purchase  of  Annuities, 

Art.  80. — Let  it  be  desired  to  calculate  the  price  V  of  £\a  year 
for  n  years  certain^  so  that  the  annuity  may  pay  tfie  purchaser  a 
high  rate  of  interest  ifor  his  money,  and  yet  be  sufficient y  over  and 
above,  to  replace  the  capital  P  expended  at  the  expiration  of  tlie 
term,  by  investing  a  portion  of  the  annuity  to  accumulate  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  interest  i*  per  pound.  This  problem  is  impoi*tanr, 
as  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  purchaser  desires  to  realize  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  for  the  use  of  his  capital,  than  he  could  ob- 
tain if  he  tried  to  reinvest  a  portion  of  the  annuity ;  for  instance, 
he  may  wish  the  annuity  to  pay  him  6  or  7  per  cent.,  whilst  he 
might  not  himself  be  able  to  reinvest  at  more  than  3  or  4  per  cent. 
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Let  £1  a  year  for  n  jears  amoant  to  A^i  when  aceanralated 

at  t'  interest. 

Then  r-;  is  an  annuity,  which  would  amount  to  JCI  in  the 
XX4I 

same  time  at  the  same  rate  of  interest 

.-.   ~  do.  P  do. 

.*.  The  annuity  of  £1,  which  is  purchased  at  a  cost  of  P, 

should  be  sufficient  to  give  the  purchaser  P  t  a  year,  and  leave 
P 
-r-  to  be  invested. 

or 

p 

••  P  =  0  +  ^)     W- 

and  P  can  readily  be  calculated  by  the  aid  of  a  table  which  con- 
tains the  general  amounts  of  annuities  A  (see  Table  9).  The 
$ame  could  have  been  deduced  from  the  remarhable  property  in 
ef  2  bu,  Art.  33. 

81. —  The  result  in  (1),  whilst  it  practically  pays  the  purchaser 
only  i  interest  for  his  capital,  through  his  want  of  power  of  re- 
investing at  a  higher  rate  than  t*,  (t^  <  t),  yet  in  reality  is  a 
charge  upon  the  grantor  of  the  annuity  of  a  higher  rate  than  t. 
For  if  the  rate  allowed  by  him  to  liquidate  a  loan  of  £V  were 
only  i  per  pound,  P  would  equal 

or  the  purchase  money  that  he  would  receive  for  granting  £1 
a  year  would  be  more  than  is  shown  by  equation  (1),  since 
A,-  >  A^i. 

82.—  The  actual  rate  t;  that  it  costs  the  grantor,  who  sells  £1 
a  year  at  the  price  afforded  by  (1),  would  be  obtained  from 

_  1-(1  +0-^ 


P  = 
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On  D§potU  lAfe  Atwtrance  and  Tontinn. 
The  formule  for  the  system  of  Deposit  Lite  Assurance,  which  we  have 
previously  mentioued,  [Art.  Z5^  chapter  2,  page  25,]  are  simple  and  easily  de- 
termined. As  it  presents  another  feature  of  provident  investment  for  die  savings 
of  the  industrious  classes,  a  few  words  upon  the  system  will  not  he  out  of  place 
in  this  Appendix.  The  advantage  offered  consists  of  the  Savings  Banks' 
facilities  of  withdrawal  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  deposit  premium,  whilst  the 
henefits  of  an  ordinary  life  office  are  secured.  Adopting  the  now  general 
notation, 

Let  l^  =  numher  of  lives  in  existence  at  age  s  hy  the  tahle  of  mortality  adopted. 

r  s=  the  present  vahie  of  i(l,  att  per  pound,  to  be  received  in  one  yenr  =  — — . 

a^  =  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  £\  payable  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
and  to  condnue  during  the  existence  of  a  life  aged  f. 

or  a   =  Sum  ****/    ^ —  summed  between  y  =  1  and  y  =  the  number  of 

l^  •  r* 

years  of  extreme  age  in  the  table. 
.*.  1  4-  <>,  =  value  of  £1  annuity  during  life,  of  which  the  first  instalment  is 

payable  at  once. 
.%  £1  =  present  value  of  a  similar  annuity  of  r—r- —  a  year. 

Let  p«  =  the  mathematical  annual  premium  to  assure  the  sum  of  £l  to  be  re- 
ceived at  the  tnd  of  the  year  in  which  the  life  s  may  die. 
«r^  3=3  the  office  annual  premium  =f(Pg) 

Iw — ^Then  pg  may  be  determined  from  a  table  of  Life  Annuities  a,  in  the 
usual  way,  or  thus : — A  person  borrowing  £1  at  once  for  the  term  of  his  life 
could  repay  it  with  interest  by  an  annual  payment  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year,  consisting  of  the  premium  of  assurance  to  restore  the  principal  at  his 
death,  and  annual  interest  t  per  pound,  which  if  paid  yearly  in  advance  would 

be  reduced  to  ,— ;  —  • 
.*.  £1  would  be  repaid  by,  and  is  therefore  equivalent  to,  an  annuity  payment 

otP'  +  Y^i- 

But  £1  (as  we  have  said  in  the  definition  of  a  J)  would  buy  an  annuity  of 

■—I on  the  same  life  involving  the  same  rate  of  interest    These  two  values 

must  be  equal : 

.-.p.  + 
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2. — iDto  the  value  of  O/n  which  is  made  use  of  in  the  preceding  fonnula,  enter 
the  considerations  depending  on  the  tahle  of  mortality  (see  Table  XV).  That 
formula  itself  is  identical,  as  it  should  be,  in  form  with  that,  by  which  would  be 
determined  the  requbite  annual  payment  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  or  the 
sinking  fund,  to  accumulate  to  iSl  at  the  end  of  a  term  certain  of  f  -|-  1  years, 
in  terms  of  the  prestnt  value  P^  of  an  ordinary  annuity  £1  for  x  years,  where 

P,  = ^^^^-^ —  (see  Art  SI,  Appendix),  and 

Annual  payment  or  sinking  fund  =  ^1-^ r~r~' (^  ^") 

1  -f-  r«        *  -r  * 

S. — ^We  may  mention  here,  incidentally,  that,  if  for  «,  were  substituted  the 
values  of  an  annuity  for  the  whole  duration  of  two  or  more  lives,  the  formula 
would  bear  the  same  relation  with  regard  to  them,  as  it  does  to  the  single  life, 
and  the  symmetrical  form  would  be  preserved. 

4. — Let  P  =  the  single  deposit  money  to  purchase  a  life  assurance  policy 
D,  to  be  received  at  death,  with  the  understanding  that,  after  twelve  months 

p 

have  elapsed,  a  sum  equal  to  —  may  be  withdrawn  on  demand,  or  at  very  brief 
m 

notice ;  then  it  would  be  requisite  for  the  safety  of  the  company  to  invest  the 
withdrawable  portions  at  a  much  lower  rate  of  interest,  or  in  immediately  con- 
vertible securities,  if  it  be  desired  to  be  always  ready  to  meet  all  withdrawl 
demands.  The  chance  of  early  repayment  of  the  wholt  deposit,  from  being 
deducted  through  death,  does  not  enter  into  that  consideration,  as,  on  an  average 
of  lives,  supposing  the  general  funds  of  the  company  to  be  invested  in  the  usual 
manner,  the  payments  and  receipts  would  follow  the  law  of  mortality. 

The  calculation  of  Dx  will  therefore  be  analogous  to  that  for  determining  the 
tingU  premium  for  the  assurance  of  £1 ;  with  this  difference,  that  our  plan  con- 
sists in  keeping  the  rates  of  interest  allowed  upon  F  or  ^  P  and  —  f 

independent  of  the  rate  of  interest  and  margin  originally  adopted  in  the  deter- 
mination of  iTg ,  and  in  making  a  table  containing  the  values  of  w,  the  basis  for 
calculating  Dj., 
Let  an  ordinary  whole  life  annual  premium  table  be  in  use  by  the  company. 
{  =  the  highest  rate  of  annual  interest  that  the  company  can  afTord  to 

credit  upon .P. 

P 

11=  a  lower  annual  rate  allowed  upon  -. 

From  the  moment  P  is  deposited,  the  assurance  risk  represented  by  Dx 
commences,  although,  according  to  the  usual  theoretical  hypothesis  (contrary 
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to  the  occurrence  of  actual  practice),  D,  is  not  payable  until  the  end  of  the 
year  in  which  the  life  (r)  may  die.  Proceeding,  however,  on  that  supposition, 
the  sum  assured  D,  will  be  equal  to  the  deposit  P  and  a  sum  (D,  —  P)  arising 
from  the  interests  upon  P.     Now  P,  deposited,  is  credited  with  annual  interest 

=  P . — ^^—    due  at  the  end  of  each  year,  which  is  equivalent  to 


(m  — 1)  t,        ii         >  ,.    V     .     . 

l  +  i      +  rqrir  S   **  ^^^  beginning. 


Hence,  since  the  annual  premium  ir,  paid  at  the  begfinning  of  every  year  of 
life  would  assure  £1  payable  at  the  end  of  that  year  in  which  the  life  may  die, 
the  deposit  P  may  be  considered  by  the  company  as  producing  at  the  beginning 

of  each  year  a  premium  =  -  j  ^ \ h       ,   .,  > 

'        '^^m)      l+i       +l+iij»,- 

^'L^^mi      l  +  i      +l+ii   $»,  J   ^2). 

6, — By  this  equation,  a  table  of  deposit  assurances  can  be  deduced  from  an 
ordinary  life  table  on  substituting  the  values  of  ir,  at  various  ages ;  and  the 
DepogH' Policies  will  be  with  or  without  profits,  according  to  the  hypothesis 
relative  to  ir^.  In  practice,  it  would  be  generally  expedient  and  reasonable 
not  to  allow  any  withdrawals  until  after  a  small  number  of  years  /(*,  greater  than 
one,  in  which  case,  the  eq"  (2)  should  still  be  used,  as  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
complicate  it  by  the  consideration  that  during  (ft  —  1)  years  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest i  might  be  credited  on  the  whole  of  P.  The  advantage  would  be  in  favour 
of  the  company.  When  /m  is  not  less  than  S,  we  consider  that  t*  may  be  taken 
=  *025  and  t  =  *085.  This  will  be  understood  by  the  consideration  that  in 
all  investments  of  this  kind  accepted  by  Assurance  Companies,  or  Benefit 
Building  and  other  similar  Societies,  the  larger  the  portion  of  his  deposit  over 
which  the  depositor  has  power  of  withdrawal  on  demand,  the  greater  will  be 
the  capital  which  must  be  kept  by  the  company  in  immediately  convertible 
securities  to  meet  budden  withdrawals;  and  the  lower  will  be  the  average  interest 
derived  on  the  tLggreg&te  of  its  funds.  If  six  months'  or  a  year's  notice  were 
required  of  intended  withdrawal,  the  case  would  be  difierent 

6. — If  Wx  =  Pxf  t>  =  i  =  the  same  rate  involved  in  p,,  and  m  =  1,  D  =  1, 
eq»  (2)  reduces  to 

l=r.jl  +  j^.ji|    (3). 

the  ordinary  formula  expressing  the  relation  between  the  single  premium  P  and 
the  annual  premium  px  to  assure  £1. 
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7. — As  regards  assurers,  eq"  (2)  gives  the  amount  of  policy  which  an  ocea^ 
iional  deposit  would  assure  upon  his  life.  To  the  industrious  classes  one  or 
two  smaller  policies,  created  by  single  deposits,  are  more  convenient  than  the 
general  system  by  which  a  fixed  ]»remiam  is  required  at  regularly  recurring 
intervals,  without  their  having,  in  most  offices,  any  protection  against  the  loss  of 
the  policy,  in  the  event  of  the  assurer's  means  not  enabling  him  to  keep  up  his 
payments.  The  advantage  of  an  ordinary  Savings'  Bank  is  also  presentedf 
since  a  portion  of  his  deposit  money  may  be  withdrawn  on  demand.  Such 
policies  would  thus  serve  as  negotiable  commodities  in  commercial  transactions. 

8. — Suppose  an  ordinary  Annual  Premium  Policy  of  Assurance  to  be  taken  out 
by  a  life  aged  x  years,  and,  after  a  certain  number  of  years  y,  the  assurer  desire 
to  suspend  all  future  payments,  and  to  obtain,  for  his  acquired  interest  in  the 
company,  a  Depotit- Policy;  then  the  amount  thereof 

=  (office  vJue  of  old  policy)  x  [l  +  -l((!l^'+^,}-i-]..(4) 

(the  m^  part  of  the  office  value  of  the  old  policy  being  withdrawable). 

p 

9. — If  after  y  years,  -  be  withdrawn  on  a  deposit  policy,  the  diminution  in 

the  policy,  (found  by  reducing  eq**  (2)  to  the  case  of  the  whole  of  the  deposit 
being  withdrawable  on  demand,  and  applying  it  to  the  effect  produced  by  with- 
drawing  L)  =  L  {  i  +  _^  »_  { («), 

an  endorsement  upon  the  original  deposit  policy  would  then  be  made  stating 
that  it  is  diminished  to  the  extent  represented  by  (5), 


10. — ^The  Society  should  always  get  the  benefit  of  the  difference  between  the 
office  and  real  age  of  the  depositor,  both  at  the  time  oi  entry  and  at  that  of 
withdrawal,  with  the  distinction  that «  in  (2)  should  be  taken  at  next  birthday, 
but  (s  -f  y)  in  (5)  at  last  birthday. 

11. — By  way  of  further  illustration  of  the  analogy  between  functions  of  an- 
nuities for  Ternu  ctrtain  and  for  the  whole  duration  of  a  life  or  lives,  we  will 
refer  to  Art.  30,  and  will  show  how  the  property  —-.  —  •-—  =  t  ....  (1)  will 

Pn  A„ 

serve,  in  the  case  of  a  life  annuity,  to  determine  the  tingle  premium  Sc  to  aunre 
£1  at  the  death  of  a  life  aged  x.    [In  No.  6  of  these  notes  P  stands  for  S«.] 

For  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  £1  payable  at  the  end  of  every  year, 
that  the  life  x  may  enter,  is  a«  4-  Sjr,  this  corresponds  to  P»  in  equation  (1). 
Again,  the  accumulated  amount  of  such  an  annuity  by  the  end  of  the  year  in 
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which  life  (x)  may  die  would  be  1  4-  s-  *  nnce  it  would  consist  of  the  last  an- 

8, 

nuity  payment  +  the  improved  amount  of  a« ,  at  the  close  of  the  duration  of  the 

life,  which  by  proportion  would  be  •^;  so  that  1  -h  -5^  corresponds  to  A«  in 
(1). 
Then,  since  the  analogy  should  subsist,  the  equation  ^^-—^ 

must  hold, 


a*  +  S,       1  4.  fl 


whence  S,  =  — ,    .*.  *  (6) 

1  +» 
which  is  the  ordinary  formula. 

12. — ^The  property  in  (1)  can  be  remembered  by  the  consideration  that  it 
expre— ea  merely  that 

(7^  annuity  for  n  yeart,  ^^  {Tkt  tinkingfund  to  erwtts  _^  (Om  ytar*t 
which  £1  tmUd  purehate)  £1  tUth$  end  of  n  years)  tntemt,) 


Notes  to  the  Tontine  Chapter. 

The  principles  referred  to  therein  are  simple :  — 

13. — ^Let  T«  =  number  of  persons  alive  at  age  x  in  the  Tontine  at  an  epoch 
of  division, 

Ig  =  number  at  same  age  in  the  table  of  mortality  adopted  for  the 
calculation, 

'*  +  r.r  = atage(x -fr.y), 

a  ss  gross  sum  to  be  divided  at  eadi  division  after  y  years. 

Then,  by  the  mortality  table,  it  is  probable,  that,  at  the  age  o(  x-^-r.y,  there 

will  be  T, .  '  .  ^''  alive  to  partake  of  the  dividends ;  and  the  share  of  each 

»x 

a 
would  be  then  m The  present  chance  of  a  single  person  surviving  to 

*r  +  r,9 

partake  of  Ae  r**  division  is  — j 

Example :  To  determine  the  chance  of  a  male  aged  15  living  to  the  age  of 

00.    By  Table  18,  of  84674  males  alive  aged  15,  18808  live  to  be  60  years  old. 

18808 
Hence  the  chance  required  is  •7771  ^  '^^»  ^  ^^  ^^  "^  ^^  ^o  ^^t  or  68 

to  57  in  £svour  of  the  event 
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14.— If  in  tho  course  of  a  Tontine's  existence,  say  at  age  i-^-k,  a.  shareholder 
propose  to  sell  the  present  value  of  his  probahle  share  in  one  division  (say  the 
rti>)  if  he  survive  it,  then  the  purchase  money,  supposing  money  discounted  at 
t  per  pound,  should  be 

^x  4»r  w  1 

T-^ —    • — V  .  (the  probable  amount  of  his  share.) 

Ix  +  k        (i  +  i)'^-*  *^  ' 


i. 


+  r.w 


-    ix+*      (i  +  ,y-y-*     T,+r 

ix+h 


ButT,  +  ,.y='f±r2.  T,+* 


Purchase-money  =  . 


Or,  the  present  value  of  his  share  in  the  r<^  division  is  equal  to  a,  divided  by 

the  number,  who  are  now  alive  in  the  Tontine  at  the  date  of  the  sale,  with  a 

discount  deducted  for  the  (r  ,y  —  k)  years,  which  are  to  elapse  before  the 

division  is  to  take  place  i  or  it  u  indep§nd$nt  altogethtr  rf  tk*  jfrobabilUy  of  car- 

viving  u  that  date.    This  could  be  foreseen  by  the  mere  consideration,  that  the 

deduction  to  be  made  for  the  probability  of  the  purchaser  losing  his  money  by 

the  death  of  the  life  involved  (if  the  probable  future  longevity  of  each  existing 

life  be  equal  as  regards  their  present  health)  is  exactly  balanced  by  the  inereaie 

of  the  value  of  his  purchase,  arising  from  the  probability,  that,  as  one  of  the 

Tontine  survivors,  he  would  become  entitled  to  a  much  larger  sum,  by  way  of 

a                       a 
dividend,  than  jji ,  viz.  ;r ;  Or  thus,  if  the  property  of  the  Tontine 

Ix+k  Ijf  +  r.y 

were  divided,  at  once,  he  would  get  the  T,  +  a'**  part  of  it ;  therefore  the  equi- 
valents, which  he  has  for  sale,  now,  must  be  the  Tx  h*  *^  part  of  each  of  the 
periodic  divisions  a,  which  represent  the  property.  The  sale  of  any  one  tem- 
porary survivorship  dividend  reversion  could  be  effected  without  the  sale  of  his 
right  to  participate  in  any  other  divisions. 

15. — If  2  lives  be  considered,  the  chance  of  2  lives,  of  equid  ages  xi ,  both 
surviving  the  next  division,  say  in  k  years. 

The  chance  of  both  dying  =  I  1  —  ~] —    J 

'*,+  *      /  S  +  *\ 

The  chance  that  of  two  lives  one  or  other  dies  =  ~~, —    i  1  —  ~i —   i 
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If  both  lives  be  males  and  equal  15  and  k  =  45,  the  chance  that  one  will 
live  over  and  the  other  die  before  60,  =  *544<  (1  —  '544)  =  *244  nearly,  or 
the  odds  in  favour  of  the  event,  that  one,  and  one  only,  of  two  lives  will  die,  are 
61  to  189  ;  the  reiathe  chance  of  each  is  of  course  even. 

The  chance  of  a  single  male,  now  aged  x,  dying  between  the  age  of  x  +  Ic, 

'*  +  *,  —  /*  +  », 
and  *+*«!«= ', ' 

Example:     x  =    15      x  +  *i  =  50       x4-fc,  =  60 

/,  =  84574   /,+  *,  =  28377  Ix  +  k^  =  18808 

Probability  =  Jllkja,  ~  '^^^  nearly,  or  the  odds  are  about  88  to  217  in 
£ivonr  of  the  event 


16. — Where  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  diminution  in  the  cost  of  a  share, 
because  a  life  older  than  the  minimum  age  is  nominated  to  a  Tontine,  or  if  the 
parties  were  to  wish  to  estimate  at  any  time  the  present  value  of  a  member's 
interest  in  the  fundamental  property  of  the  Tontine,  contingent  upon  his  being 
the  last  survivor,  the  calculation  must  include  a  comparison  of  the  relative 
chance  of  survivorship  which  the  life  estimated  has  with  the  others ;  but  the 
investigation  would  be  too  long  to  be  treated  of  in  this  Appendix.  It  may, 
nevertheless,  be  incidentally  mentioned,  that  in  questions  of  swvivorthip,  which 
is  to  occur  in  a  particular  order,  so  that  the  survivor  may  become  entitled  to 
property,  the  calculation  is  very  laborious,  even  in  the  case  of  the  order  of 
survivorship  of  one  out  of  two  lives ;  unless  their  ages  be  equal,  and  the  relative 
probabilities  even. 

For  example :  Suppose  that  the  chance  of  a  life  aged  x^  surviving  another 
aged  x^  be  required.  For  each  year  the  probability  would  have  to  be  estimated 
of  the  survivorship  occurring  in  that  particular  year.  Let  the  year  be  that  in 
which  the  life  x^  would  pass  from  age  x,  -|-  ^  to  x^  -f  /c  -f  1 ;  then  two  contin- 
gencies must  be  considered :  either  the  life  x^  may  die  between  the  ages  (x,  +  k) 
(x^  4-  /c  4-  1)>  &nd  the  life  X,  complete  his  (x^  -|-  ^  -f  1)'^  year,  which  chances 
would  be  calculated  as  in  No.  15  of  this  note ;  or  both  the  lives  x^  and  x,  may 
die  in  that  same  year ;  the  life  x,  dying  before  the  life  x^ ;  which  latter  contin- 
gency may,  with  sufficient  approximation,  be  considered  as  presenting  an  even 

chance,  and  measured  by  ^  . .    -. .    We  say 

'*,  **« 

with  sufficient  approximation,  because  the  quantity,  of  which  |  is  taken  and 
treated  as  presenting  an  even  chance,  is  so  small,  even  in  the  case  of  questions 
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npoD  2  lives,  as  not  to  produce  much  effect  oo  the  general  result  afforded  by  the 
measurement  of  the  first  contingency. 

The  present  value  of  a  sunrivorship  Reversion,  contingent  upon  a  life  x^ 
surviving  another  s^^  would  be  the  aggregate  of  the  probabilities  of  die  event 
happening  in  each  year,  multiplied  by  corresponding  powers  of  (1  -j-  0~ 

17.— In  problems  involving  a  survivorship  of  one  out  of  three  or  more  lives, 
the  same  mode  of  reasoning  must  be  adopted ;  but  it  is  important  to  notice  diat 
the  complex  expression,  which  the  investigation  would  then  assume,  may  with 
safety  be  materially  simplified  by  neglecting  aUogetk$r  diose  contingencies, 
which  cannot  affect  die  main  value  of  the  reversion,  such  as  in  the  instance  of 
die  second  contingency  alluded  to  in  the  case  of  only  two  lives.  Even  the 
complete  formula  itself,  when  practically  calculated  by  any  existing  table  of 
mortality,  could  only  be  used  by  introducing  tabular  approximations;  and  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  the  neglect  of  unimportant  contingencies,  in 
the  formula  for  valuing  a  survivorship  reversion  on  three  or  more  lives,  would 
actually  tend  to  owreot  the  errors  unavoidably  created  by  tabular  iqtproxiiBa* 
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TABLE  L 
Shewing  the  Decimal  correspondiDg  to  every  Penny  in  the  Pound, 


8.  d. 

Deci- 
mal. 

f .  d. 

.Deci- 
mal. 

8.  d. 

Dec!- 
mal. 

8.  d. 

Deci- 
mal. 

8.    d. 

Ded- 

0  1 

.004 

4  1 

.204 

8  1 

.404 

12  1 

.604 

16  1 

.804 

0  2 

.008 

4  2 

.208 

8  2 

.408 

12  2 

.608 

16  2 

.808 

0  3 

.012 

4  3 

.212 

8  3 

.412- 

12  3 

.612 

16  3 

.812 

0  4 

.017 

4  4 

.217 

8  4 

.417 

12  4 

.617 

16  4 

.817 

0  5 

.021 

4  5 

.221 

8  5 

.421 

12  5 

.621 

16  5 

.821 

0  6 

.025 

4  6 

*.^25 

8  6 

.425- 

12  6 

.625 

16  6 

.825 

0  7 

.029 

4  7 

.229 

8  7 

.429 

12  7 

.629 

16  7 

.829 

0  8 

.033 

4  8 

.233 

8  8 

.433 

12  8 

.633 

16  8 

.833 

0  9 

.037 

4  9 

.237 

8  9 

.437 

12  9 

.637 

16  9 

.837 

0  10 

.042 

4  10 

.242 

8  10 

.442 

12  10 

.642 

16  10 

.842 

0  11 

.046 

4  11 

.246 

8-11 

.446 

12  11 

.646 

16  11 

.846 

1  0 

.050 

6  0 

.250 

9  0 

.450 

13  0 

.650 

17  0 

.850 

1  r 

.064 

5  1 

.264 

9  1 

.464 

13  1 

*.654 

17  1 

•.854 

1  2 

.058 

5  2 

.258 

9  2 

.458 

13  2 

.658 

17  2 

.858 

1  3 

.062 

5  3 

.262 

9  3 

.462 

13  3 

.662 

17  3 

.862 

1  4 

.067 

6  4 

.267 

9  4 

.467 

13  4 

.667 

17  4 

.867 

1  6 

.071 

5  5 

.271 

9  5 

.471 

13  6 

.671 

17  6 

.871 

1  6 

♦.075 

5  6 

.276 

9  6 

.475 

13  6 

.675 

17  6 

.875 

1  7 

.079 

6  7 

.279 

9  7 

.479 

13  7 

.679 

17  7 

.879 

1  8 

.083 

6  8 

.283 

9  8 

.483 

13  8 

.683 

17  8 

.883 

1  9 

.087 

6  9 

.287 

9  9 

.487 

13  9 

.687 

17  9 

.887 

1  10 

.092 

6  10 

.292 

9  10 

.492 

13  10 

.692 

17  10 

.892 

1  11 

.096 

6  11 

.296 

9  11 

.496 

13  11 

.696 

17  11 

.896 

2  0 

.100 

6  0 

.300 

10  0 

.600 

14  0 

.700 

18  0 

.900 

2  1 

.104 

6  1 

.301 

10  1 

.504 

14  1 

.704 

18  1 

.904 

2  2 

.108 

6  2 

.308 

10  2 

.508 

14  2 

.708 

18  2 

.908 

2  3 

.112 

6  3 

.312 

10  3 

.612 

114  3 

.712 

18  3 

.912 

2  4 

.117 

6  4 

.317 

10  4 

.517 

14  4 

.717 

18  4 

.917 

2  5 

.121 

6  6 

.321 

10  6 

.521 

14  6 

.721 

18  5 

^I 

2  6 

.125 

6  6 

.325 

10  6 

*.525 

14  6 

.725 

18  6 

.925 

2  7 

.129 

6  7 

.329 

10  7 

.629 

14  7 

.729 

18  7 

.929 

2  8 

.133 

6  8 

.333 

10  8 

.633 

14  8 

.733 

18  8 

.933 

2  9 

.137 

6  9 

.337 

10  9 

.537 

14  9 

.737 

18  9 

.937 

2  10 

.142 

6  10 

.342 

10  10 

.642 

14  10 

.742 

18  10 

.942 

2  11 

.146 

6  11 

.346 

10  11 

.646 

14  11 

.746 

18  11 

.946 

3  0 

.160 

7  0 

.360 

11  0 

.660 

15  0 

.750 

19  0 

.950 

3  1 

.154 

7  1 

.364 

11  1 

.554 

15  1 

•.754 

19  1 

*i>54 

3  2 

.158 

7  2 

.358 

11  2  1 

.658 

16  2 

.758 

19  2 

.958 

3  3 

.162 

7  3 

.362 

11  3  ■ 

.662 

15  3 

.762 

19  3 

.962 

3  4 

.167 

7  4 

.367 

11  4 

.667 

16  4 

.767 

19  4 

.967 

3  6 

.171 

7  6 

.371 

11  6 

.671 

15  6 

.771 

19  6 

.971 

3  6 

.175 

7  6 

».376 

11  6  , 

.575 

15  6 

.776 

19  6 

.976 

3  7 

.179 

7  7 

.379 

11  7  ! 

.579 

16  7 

.  79 

19  7 

.979 

3  8 

.183 

7  8 

.383 

11  8 

.683 

15  8 

.  83 

19  8 

.983 

3  9 

.187 

7  9 

.387 

11  9 

.687 

16  9 

.787 

19  9 

.987 

3  10 

.192 

7  10 

.392 

11  10 

.692 

16  10 

.792 

19  10 

.992 

3  11 

.196 

7  11 

.396 

11  11 

.696 

15  11 

.796 

19  11 

.996 

4  0 

.200   8  0  1 

.400 

12  0 

.600 

16  0 

.800 

20  0 

1.000 

*  Example. — The  value  of  the  Decimal  .075,  is  Is.  6c?. — .225,  is  4s  6d 
—.376,  is  7s.  6d.-^.lj25,  is  10*.  6d — .654,  b  13*.  Id.— .754,  is  15«.  Irf.-l 
.854,  b  I7«.  Id .954,  b  19*.  Id. 
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TABLE  IL 
(A.)  ^      Shming  the  sum  per  Pound  to  which  a  Bate  of  Interest 
per  cent*  is  equivalent. 


2  per  cent.  iDtereBt  is  equal  to  nearly  6 
„         exactly  0 


I* 
I* 

7 

8 

9 

10 


» 


5  in  the  pound. 
6 
nearly  0    7 
„      0    84 
»      0    9| 
„       0  11 
exactly  I     0 
nearly  ]     14 
»      1     2| 
„      1     5 
«       1 
„       1 
exactly  2 


0 


If 
If 
If 
If 
If 
If 
If 
If 
If 
If 


21 


(B.)  To  calculate  the  Interettfor  One  Tear  on  any  mm. 

If  the  rate  be  1  multiply  the  sum  1  and  the  product  is  the 
2  per  cent.  /    by    .02  or  ^^     /      interest  required, 
by  .025  or   ^V 

or  T^  „  „ 

or  IT 

or  iV 
o'   -h 


3 

34 
4 

4i 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


by  .03 
by  .035 
by  .04 
by  .046 
by   .05 


by 
by 

by 

by 
by 


.06 
.07 
.08 
.09 
.1 


0'  W 


I"0  „  by      .1   or   ^ 

Rbhare. — To  perform  the  above,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
to  multiply  a  quantity  by  a  fraction  it  must  be  first  multiplied  by 
the  numerator,  and  then  the  result  divided  by  the  denominator  of 
the  fraction.  The  division  by  100  can  be  effected  by  dividing 
twice  by  10.  Similarly  the  other  divisors  can  be  separated,  and 
the  quotient  obtained  by  successive  divisions. 

EMonple. — ^To  find  the  interest  for  one  year,  at  3i  per  cent., 
on  119.  12».  8</.  '  3  r  , 

il9.  12.    8 
7 


2)137.    8. 

8 

10)68.  14. 

4 

10)6.  17. 

5A 

Or  the  Interest  required  is      13.     S-^^ 
13#.  9ii.  nearly. 
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TahU  III,  cany  hy  meam  of  thefolbmng  Formulce,  he  made  to  give  the 
rendte  generally  required  from  Tablet  of  Discount  or  Annuitiee. 


1.  Table  VIII, 


The  preeent  value^ 
of  £1  due  at  the 
end  of  any  number 
of  years 


IS 


to 


'"Unity  divided  by 
the  Amounty  in  Ta- 
ble m.,  of  £1  at  the 


2.  Table  IX. 


The  Amount  of  an' 
Annuity  of  £1  in 
any  number  of 
years 


is  equal 
to 


^  end  of  thesame  time 

"The  quotient  of  : 
(theilmoMn/ in  Ta- 
ble ni.,  of  a  eingle 
pound  in  the  same 
time,  less  unity,) 
divided  by  (the  rate 
of  interest  per 
pound)  involved  in 
^  the  calculation. 

'  The  quotient  of 
unity  diminished 
by  the  present 
value  of  a  single 
pound,  (due  at  the 
end  of  the  same 
time)  divided  by 
the  rate  of  interest 

^  per  pound.* 

4.  Tables  IX  and  X  may  be  calculated  from  each  other,  if  either  be 
known  by  the  property.     f-Ar/.  33  Appendix  J. 

that  1  ,™  1 


3.  Table  X. 


The  present  value' 
of  an  Annuity  of 
£1  for  any  number 
of  years 


is  equal 
to 


Present  Value 
of  an  Annuity. 


Amount 
an  Annuity. 


ty.    ) 


equal  |  a  year's 
^  interest. 


*  [The  present  valae  required  for  the  dirision  being  found  from  Table  iix., 
by  the  formula  of  (1).] 
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It 

00 

4 

t 

it 

It 

CD 

pH  rH*  fH  r^  r^  pH  r^  p4  r-i  pH  rH*  (N  ©«  ©i  C4  C^*  C4  C4  eO  CO  CO  CO  CO  ""t  •*■ 

>. 

^ 

S 

a 

40 

,_•  pH*  ^  ^  p4  PH*  ,-1*  P^*  rA  p^'  pH  i-H  pH  1-4  ej  CJ  9J  ^  (N  04  C^  94  CO  CO  CO 

pHi-4pHi-4pHPHpHPHpHpHPHi-4i-4pHPHc4c4e4e49i94c4C4G4c6 

3-1 

w  2 

pJ,-;p4pHpHpHi-4pHpHpHpHi-4pHpHpHphg4c4c4C4c4C4c4c4g4 

^  1 

oo»-'»-'SScoSrt<§ioSSi^SooSSF-<2SS?SS 

PH*  PH  rJ  rJ  i-H  i-J  i-i  ph'  PH*  i-i  r-I  r4  p4  p4  1-5  ^  PH  C4  91  (N  W  W  ©i  (N  Oi 

8 

cow 
CO 

COr^pHiOOTjaj^Oi^Os'OrHr^COOCpCOrHOpCO^COf^pH 
©OrH-^94tfl?lC0C0"*^»0^<0l^00a5aOOrHC'lC0"^U5 
p4^p4pHpHpHpHrHl-4pHpHpHpHpHpHrHpHpHe49i949i9ic4G4 

1 

•—1 

It 

CO 

OC>lt>-»0^e?94  00  0Q»Ogi©Oi«DCOCfe^'^>Qt^^»0»HC094 

COh<-O^QO94r^rHQprHkAri4C0pHt^eOa^tO^QP  tOCOOQQ^ 
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p^^p^P^r^rHpHP^P^P^P^P^i-HpHP^P^i-^i-^P^P^G^CJeJ^KN 

a 

?09SoC0»^rHB$gie0t^9»Cpr-<^pHS24»^W®»053«»0<M 

o3SrH,-H(N95«cocO'«t'^^»o3<»25t>:t^Qqo5oiOqF-H6i 

PHpHpHpHpHpHpHpHpHpHpHpHpHpHrHl-lpHrHrHrHpH94919194 

^ 
^ 

CO 

OOOrHSrH^SSSS-^t*^,  S»oSSt>:l>:W«050iO© 
p4pHl-HpHpJpHpHpHpHrHpHpHpHpiirHpHpHpHpHpHrHpHrH9491 

* 

II 

r^94co'i<»o«>i^«oio^9jco2;;22*:;228S?3SSS 
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TABLE  IV. 


Shewing  the  Bates  of  Interest  payaljle  on/y  once  a  year^  which  are 
equivalent  to  nominal  annual  Bates  of  Interest  actually  paid  at 
frequent  intervals  in  each  year.     Art,  5,  Appendix. 


Nominal 

annual  rate 

per  cent. 

Real  yearly  interest,  to  which  the  nominal  rates  are 
equivalent  when  paid : — 

Yearly. 

Half-yearly. 

Quarterly. 

Monthly. 

Momently. 

3  per  cent. 

£.    8. 

3    0 

d. 
0 

£.  8,     d. 

3    0    5i 

£,    8,     d. 
3     0     8i 

£.    8,   d, 

3    0  10 

£,    8.   d. 

3    0  11 

4  per  cent. 

4    0 

0 

4    0    93 

4     1     2.i 

4    1    6 

4    1     73 

5  per  cent, 

1 

6    0 

0 

♦5    13 

5     1  lOJ 

6    2    4 

6    2    GA  : 

6  per  cent. 

6    0 

0 

6    1     93 

6    2    83 

6    3    4 

6    3    8i 

i 

7  per  cent. 

7    0 

0 

7    2    5^ 

7    3    83 

7    4    7 

7    6    01 

8  per  cent 

8    0 

0 

8    3    2i 

8    4  lOi 

8    6    0  1 

8    6    7 

i 

*  Example, — If  a  person  receives  interest  half-yearly,  after  the  nominal 
annual  rate  of  5  per  cent,  the  actual  interest  derived  by  him  by  one  year's 
investment  is  £5.  Is.  Sd. 

TABLE  V. 

Shewing  the  nominal  annual  Bates  of  Interest  paid  momently, 
which  are  equivalent  to  rates  paid  at  the  end  of  each  year.  Art, 
6,  Appendix. 


Yearly  rate.    Corresponding  momcntane- 

'  Yearly  rate.    Corresponding  momentanc- 

1              0U8  rate. 

!                                      ous  rate. 

£.    8.     d. 

1                             £.    8.      d. 

2  per  cent 

£1.9802  or  1  19    7J 

7  per  cent  £6.7658  or  6  16    4 

3        „ 

2.9568        2  19    1§ 

8      „            7.6791        7  13  IH 

4        „ 

3.9220        3  18    6J 

9      „            8.6177        8  12    A\ 

5        „ 

4.8790      *4  17    7 

10      „            9.6310        9  10    7i 

i«    " 

6.8268        6  16    6J 

*  Example. — The  amount  to  which  a  sum  of  money  will  accumulate  in 
any  number  of  years  at  yearly  interest  5  per  cent,  is  the  same  as  the  amount 
to  which  it  would  accumulate  at  momentaneous  interest,  after  the  nominal 
annual  rate  of  At.  VJs.  7d.  per  cent. 
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TABLE  VI. 
SJieteing  the  Amount  to  tcldch  £1  tcill  increase  at  Compound  In^ 
ieresty  according  as  it  is  paid  yearly y  half-yearly^  quarterly ,  or 
momently.     iSee  Table  HI,'} 


Nominal 
rate  of 
Interest. 

Payable. 

The  Amount  of  £1  in 

1  Year. 

5  Years.      |    25  Years. 

1 

50  Years. 

3  per  cent 

yearly 

half-yearly 

quarterly 

momentfy 

1.03000 
1.03022 
1.03034 
1.03045 

1.15927 
1.16054 
1.16119 
1.16183 

2.09378 
2.10624 
2.11108 
2.11700 

4.38391 
4.43204 
4.45667 
4.48169 

4  per  c«nt. 

• 

half-yearly 
quarterly 
momently 

1.04000 
1.04040 
1.04060 
1.04081 

1.21665 
1.21899 
1.22019 
1.22140 

2.66584 
2.69159 
2.70481 
2.71828 

7.10668 
7.24465 
7.31602 
7.38906 

5  per  cent. 

yearly 

half-yearly 

quarterly 

momently 

1.05000 
1.05062 
1.05095 
1.05127 

1.27628 
1.28008 
1.28204 
1.28402 

3.38634 
3.43711 
3.46340 
3.49034 

11.46740 
11.81372 
11.99517 
12.18249 

6  per  cent 

half-yearly 
quarterly 
momentfy 

1.06000 
1.06090 
1.06136 
1.06184 

1.33823 
1.34392 
1.34685 
1.34986 

4.29187 
4.38391 
4.43204 
4.48169 

18.42016. 
19.21863 
19.64303 
20.08563 

7  per  cent 

yearly 

haff-yearly 

quarterly 

momentfy 

1.07000 

1.07122 

1.07186 

-  1.07251 

1.40255 
1.41060 
1.41478 
1.41907 

6.42743 

5.58493 
6.66816 
5.75460 

29.45703 
31.19141 
32.12799 
33.11546 

8  per  cent. 

hatf-yearly 
quarterly 
momently 

1.08000 
1.08160 
1.08243 
1.08329 

1.46933 
1.48024 
1.48595 
1.49182 

6.84847 
7.10668 
7.24465 
7.38906 

46.90161 
50.50495 
52.48490 
54.69815 

TABLE  VII. 
Time  in  which  Money  will  double  itself  at  Simple  or  Compound 
yearly  Interest.     (See  Arts,  12 — If),  in  the  Appendix  for  the 
theorem  relative  to  the  number  70.) 


Rate 

At 

At 

Per  cent. 

Simple  Interest. 

Compound  Interest. 

Years. 

Years.      Years.  Days. 

2     1 

r     60.0000 

35.00278878  =  35        2 

2* 

40.0000 

28.07103453  =  28      26 

3 

33.3333 

23.44977225  =  23    165 

3i 

28.5714 

20.14879168  «  20      65 

4 

£,\  or  any 

25.0000 

17.67298769  «  17    246 

41 

other  sum     , 

22.2222 

16.74730184  =  16    272 

5 

)     will  dou- 

20.0000 

14.20669908  =14      76 

6 

ble  itself 

16.6666 

11.89566105  =  11     327 

7 

m 

14.2857 

10.24476835  =  10      90 

8 

12.5000 

9.00646834  =9        3 

9 

11.1111 

8.04323173  =    8      16 

10     J 

[      10.0000 

7.27254090  =     7     100 
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•  TABLE   Xn. 

Extract  from  the  Tables  of  Hyperbolic  Logaritknu, 


Number. 

Logarithms. 

Number. 

1 

Logarithms. 

1.01 

.0099603 

2.00 

.6931472 

1.02 

.0198026 

3.00 

1.0986123 

1.03 

.0296688 

4.00 

1.3862943 

1.04 

.0392207 

5.00 

1.6094379 

1.06 

.0487902 

6.00 

1.7917694 

1.06 

.0582689 

7.00 

1.9469101 

1.07 

.0676586 

8.00 

2.0794416 

1.08 

.0769610 

9.00 

2.1972246 

109 

.0861777 

10.00 

2.3026851 

1.10 

.0963102 

1 

1 

Rem — Hyperbolic  Logarithms  can  be  deduced  from  the  ordinary  tables  of 
Logarithms  to  the  base  10,  by  multiplying  the  latter  by  LrOg«  10  or 
2.302861. 

•  See  Callet's  Logarithms. — Firmin  Didot,  Parts. 

TABLE  XIIL 

Extract  from  the  English  Life  Table,  5th  Report  of  the 

Registrar  General. 

[IfUerpoUUed  by  applying  the  differential  Method  to  the  Logarithms  of  the 
probability  of  living  a  year;  in  two  series, — the  first  extending  from  16  to 
66  in  the  Table  of  Males  and  from  16  to  64  in  the  Table  of  Females,  tk€ 
second  series  from  66  and  66  to  the  end  ofUfe.'} 


Age. 

LiTing. 

Males. 

Females. 

Age. 

Uving. 

Males. 

Females. 

0 

100,000 

61,274 

48,726 

36 

67,173 

28368 

28306 

1 

85,369 

43,104 

42,266 

40 

63,824 

27,146 

26,679 

2 

80,102 

40,388 

39,714 

45 

60,300 

26^11 

24389 

3 

77,392 

39,018 

38,374 

60 

46,620 

23,377 

23,243 

4 

76,539 

38,064 

37,475 

66 

42,812 

21,361 

21,461 

6 

74,201 

37,386 

36,816 

60 

37,998 

18,808 

19,190 

6 

73,164 

36343 

36,311 

66 

31,864 

16,690 

16364 

7 

72,320 

36,411 

35,909 

70 

24,532 

11,824 

12,708 

8 

71,644 

36,066 

35,679 

76 

16,669 

7368 

8.791 

9 

71,081 

35,787 

36,294 

80 

9,382 

4,316 

5,006 

10 

70,612 

35,564 

35,048 

86 

4,010 

1,786 

2,224 

15 

68,628 

34,574 

34,054 

90 

1,160 

492 

658 

20 

66,061 

33,324 

32,737 

96 

188 

77 

111 

25 

63,296 

31,958 

31,338 

100 

.      13 

6 

8 

30 

60,333 

30,473 

29,860 

106 

.3 

.1               .2 
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TABLE   XIV. 

Extract  from  the  Tables  of  Rates  of  Mortality  at  Northampton,  Carlisle,  the 
Equitable  Insurance  Office,  and  according  to  the  Observations  of  Des  Parcieux. 


CarlUle. 

Des 
Pardeux. 

Eooit- 

CarUtle 

Dm 
Parqeuz. 

^^ 

LiTiog. 

Living. 

Living. 

Liring. 

UTing. 

LiTing. 

LiTing. 

Living 

1 

< 

0 

11660 

10000 

35 

4010 

5362 

694 

2374 

1 

8660 

8461 

40 

3635 

6076 

657 

2236 

2 

7283 

7779 

46 

3248 

4727 

622 

2093 

3 

6781 

7274 

1000 

50 

2857 

4397 

581 

1937 

4 

6446 

6996 

970 

65 

2448 

4073 

626 

1744 

5 

6240 

6797 

948 

60 

2038 

3643 

463 

1624 

6 

6065 

6676 

930 

66 

1632 

3018 

395 

1288 

7 

5925 

6594 

915 

70 

1232 

2401 

310 

1028 

8 

6815 

6536 

902 

75 

832 

1676 

211 

762 

9 

6735 

6493 

890 

80 

469 

953 

118 

480 

10 

6675 

6460 

880 

2844 

86 

186 

445 

48 

224 

15 

6423 

6300 

848 

2785 

90 

46 

142 

11 

66 

20 

6132 

6090 

814 

2705 

95 

4 

30 

0 

9 

25 

4760 

6879 

774 

2611 

100 

9 

30 

4385 

6642 

734 

2501 

TABLE  XV. 

Present  Values  of  Annuities  on  Single  lives  according  to  the  Carlisle  Table 

of  Mortality. 
(See  Depoeit  Life  Auurance  FormuUe  in  Section  4,  Appendix.) 


Age. 

S  per  cent. 

i  per  cent. 

Age. 

S  per  cent. 

i  per  cent. 

0 

17.320 

14.28164 

35 

18.433 

16.04123 

1 

20.086 

16.65455 

40 

17.143 

15.07363 

2 

21.601 

17.72616 

45 

15.863 

14.10460 

3 

22.683 

18.71508 

50 

14.303 

12.86902 

4 

23.286 

19.23133 

65 

12.408 

11.29961 

6 

23.693 

19.59203 

60 

0.491 

9.66333 

6 

23.846 

19.74502 

65 

8.917 

8.30719 

7 

23.867 

19.79019 

70 

7.123 

6.70936 

8 

23.801 

19.76443 

75 

6.512 

623901 

9 

23.677 

19.69114 

80 

4.365 

4.18289 

10 

23.512 

19.68339 

85 

3.229 

3.11516 

15 

22.582 

18.95534 

90 

2.499 

2.41621 

20 

21.694 

18^170 

95 

2.757 

2.67433 

25 

20.665 

17.64486 

100 

1.683 

1.65282 

30 

19.666 

16.85215 

THE    END. 
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DIVISION  III  of  Treatise  on  Jssociationt for  Provident  Investment. 
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An  Exposition  of  the   True  Law  of  Sickness, 


BXTLE8    AND    TABLES, 


Bexnarks  on  the  Bztension  of  InduBtrial  Life  Asturanoe^ 

and  on  the  Principles  involved  in  the  Valuation  of  P6st  Obite, 

Beversions,  and  the 

Liabilities  of  Friendly  and  other  Assurance  Societies. 
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Tenth  Edition^  Enlarged. 
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NOTICE    TO    TENTH    EDITION. 


Thb  passing  of  the  recent  amending  Act  (21  and  22  Yict.«  c.  101); 
hemg  the  18th  of  Friendly  Society  legislation,  necessitates  another 
Edition  of  this  Treatise.  The  opportunity  has  been  taken  to  insert  a 
variety  of  new  matter^  relating  to  several  subjects  of  importance,  as 
follows : 

1. — The  tbtjb  Law  of  SicxirBSS  or  Inability  to  Labour 
prevailing  among  Msubsbs  ot  FBiEin)LT  Socibtiss. 
(See  p.  106 — 109,  and  Mathemadoal  Appendix.) 

2.— Deposit  Tables  for  Savings  Banks,    (p.  146—160.) 

3. — Observations  on  the  Principles  involved  in  Valuations 
of  the  JffairB  of  Assurance  Offices,  and  on  Errors  in 
Bonus  Allotments.  (See  PreUminary  Remarki  and  Mathe- 
matical Appendix.) 

4._0fi  the  Distinction  between  Moral  and  Mathematical 
Expectation  in  FrohabiUties.    (Appendix.) 

5. — On  the  Valuation  of  Post  Obits  and  Keversions 
(Appendix.) 


3,  PABLiAMSirr  Stbbit,  Lokpon, 
June,  1859. 
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PRELIMINARY    REMARKS. 


I.—The  title  of  thisDivisioii  (III.)  indicates  that  ittreatsof  two 
kindred  subjects — Friendly  Societies  and  Industrial  Assurance 
Societies^ — including  under  these  designations  the  associations 
usually  denominated  Benefit  and  Odd  Fellow  Clubs.  In 
this  edition  we  haye  thought  it  desirable  to  review  the  yaiious 
methods  of  life  Assurance  in  practice  at  the  present  time^  while 
suggesting  some^improyements  that  appear  to  haye  reasonable 
arguments  for  their  adoption. — ^In  that  portion  of  the  treatise 
which  bears  more  particularly  on  Friendly  Societies^  we  haye 
supplied  a  model  collection  of  rules  suited  for  establishing  them 
on  a  sound  basis.  We  recommend  the  following  general  sug- 
gestions to  persons  engaged  in  the  formation  of  new  societies : — 

General  Suggestions. 

!<>• — ^No  member  of  a  Friendly  Society  should  be  allowed  to 
insure  for  a  larger  sickness  allowance  per  week  than  would  equal 
iwo-thirds  at  most  of  his  weekly  earnings.  A  member  has, 
otherwise,  no  interest  in  returning  to  his  work,  and  retiring 
from  the  sidk  list.  A  declaration  should  also  be  required, 
stating  whether  he  has  effected  sick  assurances  in  any  other 
Benefit  Society. 

2^ — The  subscriptions  of  Honorary  Members  should  be 
applied,  partly  to  assist  the  fund  for  expenses,  and  parfly  to 
enable  the  society  to  offer  an  incentiye  to  'Benefit-members'  to 
keep  off  the  sick  fund,  by  according  them,  out  of  the  honorary 
fund,  an  allowance  towards  diminishing  quinquennially  their 
payments  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  that  they  haye 
preyiously  not  been  claimants. 

3<K ^Xhe  aggr^ate  amount  of  Sickness  allowance  receiyable  by 


«  [See  Part  V.  of  Diriaion  I.,  or  the  Treatiw  on  Savings  Banks,  for  a 
plan  for  extending  the  operations  of  Life  Assurance  Societies  and  Friendly 
Societies,  by  the  ageney  of  Savings  Banks,  and  for  the  establishment  o  a 
Qoremmeiit  Life  Office.] 
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any  one  person  should  be  limited,  but  the  members  might  have 
the  privilege  of  re-entry,  at  the  rates  for  their  advanced  ages. 

40 — T^Q  Ysde  of  sickness  allowance  might  increase  with  the 
number  of  years  the  member  has  not  been  a  claimant. 

5®— The  Widows*  annuities  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
niimber  of  years'  membership  of  the  husband  before  death. 

6** — In  respect  to  Superannuation  Allowances,  we  would 
remark  that,  unless  Benefit  Societies  be  placed  under  better 
management  than,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  is  at  present  the 
case,  orindeed,unless they beconstitutedPamA  Friendly  Societies, 
as  we  have  advocated  in  Art.  87,  the  members  run  considerable 
risk  of  never  receiving  the  provisions  for  old  age  or  chronic 
sickness,  for  which  they  have  subscribed.  It  is  an  open  ques- 
tion, however,  as  to  how  the  superannuation  allowances  should 
be  secured.  Many  advocate  that  they  should  be  made  a  distinct 
matter  from  temporary  or  Recoverable  inability  to  labour.  (See  p. 
99.)  Weareindinedtothinkthatitwouldbewelliftheordinary 
tableswere  calculated  to  provide  only  for  this  latter  risk;  and  that 
those  members,  who  desire  to  have  superannuation  allowances, 
— ^that  is,  annuities  to  begin  at  a  fixed  age,  or  earlier  in  case  of 
Irrecoverable  chronic  sickness— should  pay  for  such  additional 
benefits  according  to  a  distinct  table  :  arrangements,  in  the  case 
of  small  societies,  being  made  for  their  underwriting  such 
special  benefits,  either  with  the  Government,  or  some  stronger 
associatio^  that  has  a  sufEldent  number  of  like  cases  to  enable 
it  to  undertake  the  risk.  * 

7®- — As  to  Arbitration. — The  rules  should  distinctly  state 
the  manner  of  settling  disputes,  for  which  the  following  clause 
may  be  adopted  :— 

"  If  any  dispute  shall  arise  between  any  member,  or  person 

[*  In  reference  to  this,  the  reader  should  peruse  the  admirctble  Lecture 
recently  delivered  by  the  learned  Registrar,  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  which  contains 
suggestions  to  promoters  and  managers  of  Friendly  Societies  that  are  en- 
titled to  the  greatest  weight,  as  being  the  resuU  of  long  experience  in  the 
discharge  of  his  onerous  duties.  Many  also  of  great  value  wiU  be  found  in 
the  writings  and  lectures  of  Sir  John  S.  Forbes,  Bart.,  of  Fettercaim,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen,  MJL.,  of  London.] 
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clafming  tinder  or  on  acooont  of  any  member,  or  under  the  rnlee  of 
the  society^  and  the  tmstees,  treasurer,  or  other  officers  of  the 
sooiety,  or  the  committee  thereof,  it  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration. 
In  each  case  of  dispute  the  complaining  party,  or  some  one  appointed 
by  him  or  her,  shall  name  one  arbitrator ;  and  the  secretary  shaU, 
on  the  part  of  the  society,  name  another;  and  the  two  shaU  be 
the  arbitrators  to  decide  the  matter  in  difference.  If  they  agree 
in  making  an  award  their  decision  shall  be  final.  In  case  they 
disagree,  they  shall  make  a  statement  in  writing  of  the  facts 
of  the  case^  so  far  as  they  have  been  brought  to  their  knowledge, 
or  each  arbitrator  may  make  his  own  statement,  and  such  state- 
ment or  statements,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Begistrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  in  England  for  the  time  being,  for  his  award  thereon, 
and  his  decision  shall,  in  such  case,  be  final."     (See  oho  p.  112,  J 

S**- — As  to  Periodical  Investigations  and  Dissolutions, — The 
affairs  of  every  Friendly  Society  should  be  investigated  at 
intervals  of  three  or  five  years,  so  that  the  suflElciency  of  the 
rates,  and  the  good  working  of  the  rules,  may  be  tested  from 
time  to  time.     (See  page  89.^ 

In  case  a  dissolution  should  be  deemed  advisable  or  neces- 
sary, it  can  be  effected  *  by  consent '  or  compulsorily : — the  first, 
under  s.  13  of  the  Act  of  1866,  requires  the  consent  of  5-6ths 
of  the  members  (see  p.  46,  appx.) ;  the  second  is  applicable  in 
case  the  Society  should  be  deemed  insolvent,  when,  under  s.  8 
of  the  Act  of  1868,  an  application  from  l-4th  of  the  members 
for  an  Actuary's  award  of  dissolution  alone  is  necessary. 
Another  course  may  be  adopted,  mz.,  union  with  some  more 
prosperous  Society,  under  s.  14  of  the  Act  of  1866. 

II. — The  follotcing  Arrangements  tcould  go  far  to  ensure 
adequate  supervision  .^— 

1. — A  central  committee,  consisting  of  men  of  experience,  to 
be  formed  in  the  leading  town,  to  whom  should  be  confided  the 
chief  management  of  the  society,  the  investment  of  its  funds, 
and  the  determination,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  risks  to  be  in- 
curred, claims  to  be  discharged,  &c. 
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2. — ^A  sub-oommittee  to  be  appointed  in  eadi  disbict,  for  the 
porpoBe  of  administering  the  benefits  of  the  sodety,  exercising 
surveillance  for  the  prevention  of  firaud  (snch  as  feigned  pro- 
longation of  sickness,  &c),  and  the  rejection  of  any  persons  not 
suited  to  become  members  of  the  society  from  their  habits  of 
Ufe,  state  of  health,  morals,  or  otherwise. 

3. — ^The  sub-committee  to  con£5st  of  Benefitmembers,  presided 
over  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  some  person  of  equal  re- 
pute. The  whole  or  part  of  the  sub-conmiittee  might  be  elected, 
or,  at  least,  nominated  by  the  benefit  members  of  the  district 

4. — The  sub-committee  to  superintend  the  receipt  of  the 
subscriptions  of  the  local  members,  and  to  remit  them  (weekly) 
to  the  head  quarters  of  the  central  committee  of  management. 

5. — The  risks  insured  in  the  branches  imder  each  class  of 
benefits  to  be  aggregated  together,  so  as  to  afibrd  one  average 
risk  for  the  whole  society ; — the  subscriptions  being  paid  into, 
and  the  losses  being  paid  out  of,  separate  funds  for  each  class, 
as  provided  by  the  Act  18  and  19  Vic,  c.  63,  s.  25. 

HE. — ^Numerous  collateral  advantages,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  enlarge  upon  in  this  place,  would  accrue  from  the  system 
of  central  supervision  we  recommend.  It  would  check  any 
want  of  firmness,  on  the  part  of  the  local  committee  or  agents, 
arising  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  tradesmen  with 
whom  the  members  deal. 

An  objection  is  made,  "  That  the  great  extent  of  such  socie- 
ties would  prevent  adequate  supervision  and  tend  to  the  undue 
increase  of  claims.^'  We  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
ftimishes  the  main  element  of  security.  It  is  only  by  a  large 
average,  that  aberrations  in  one  district,  in  excess  of  the  calcu- 
lated laws  of  mortality  or  sickness,  can  be  expected  to  be 
counterbalanced  by  diminutions  of  loss  in  other  districts.  If 
each  district  bore  its  own  risk,  and  they  were  not  thrown  into 
a  common  average,  one  branch  might  be  insolvent,  whilst 
another  might  be  prosperous  beyond  expectation.  The  necessity 
of  continuous  investment  (the  scope  for  which  has  been  very 
much  extended  by  the  recent  Acts)  affords  an  additional  reason 
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why  sooietieB  should  1)6  large  enough  to  inyest  their  snrphn 
receipts  without  delay,  and  at  the  same  time  on  advantageous 
terms,  through  being  able  to  procure  the  best  finanaial  adyioe. 

TV,—A8  to  Audit  of  Friendly  Societies.— The  accounts  of  a 
benefit  society  can  only  be  audited  by  persons  of  experience,  and 
it  frequently  happens. that  they  present  as  many  points  of 
difficulty,  and  give  as  much  trouble  as  the  accounts  of  a  large 
office.  In  any  future  legislation  on  the  subject,  therefore,  it 
should  be  provided  that  every  society  registered  under  the  Act 
should  appoint  an  Auditor,  being  a  professional  Accountant, 
and  enrol  his  name  with  the  Il^;istrar  of  Friendly  Societies. 

V. — As  to  a  Permanent  Cfuarantee  Fund. — ^In  reference  to  the 
clauses  (see  p.  81)  proposed  in  1854,  at  our  request,  by  Mr. 
Seymour  Fitzgerald,  M.P.,  we  would  remark  that  the  managers 
of  Benefit  Societies  too  much  neglect  to  set  apart  a  sufficient  sum 
to  form  a  Permanent  Guarantee  Fund.  This  fund  (even  in  a 
large  society),  if  notpermanent,  should,  at  all  events,  be  established 
on  such  a  principle,  that  it  would  exist  till  after  the  probable 
average  lifetime  of  the  younger  members  of  the  society,  that  is, 
some  forty  years.  In  the  majority  of  existing  Benefit  Societies 
of  many  years  sttmding,  those  members,  who  entered  young  and 
are  now  become  old,  find  the  Amds  exhausted  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  Mutual  Society  in  Threadneedle-street,)  by  the  payments 
which  have  been  made  to  the  members,  who  have  gone  before 
them  and  were  older  than  they  were  at  the  time  the  societies 
were  founded.  In  the  case  of  any  society,  established  in  the 
present  day,  the  promoters  would  undertake  a  certain  amount 
of  moral  responsibility ;  and  its  fedlure  would  produce  infinitely 
more  mischief,  and  so  do  more  to  check  provident  habits  amongst 
the  industrious  dajsses  at  large  (apart  from  the  monetary  loss 
to  its  members)  than  the  bankruptcy  of  a  thousand  of  the 
ordinary  benefit  dubs.  In  such  a  society,  therefore,  a  Qnarantee 
fund  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  should  at  first  consist  of  the 
contributions  of  honorary  members,  invested  and  set  apart  for 
the  purpose.    Even  should  subsequent  periodical  investigation 
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into  the  affairs  of  the  association  show,  during  the  first  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  that  it  is  experiencing  less  losses  than  w^«  antici* 
peted  by  the  tables,  still  fluctoations  and  abertations  may  ocoor, 
and  a  permanent  guarantee  fund  should  be  kept  up. 

VL*— It  is  worthy  of  notice  by  all  who  desire — "  to  relieve  the 
phjrsical  wants  and  necessities  of  persons  in  poor  circumstances, 
or  to  improve  the  *dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes,"  &c., — ^that 
under  the  llth  section  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1855, 
societies  for  such  purposes  may  be  registered,  when  the  following 
privileges  and  regulations  will  be  extended  to  them : — 

1.  BuildingB  for  holding  their  meetings  may  be  purchased  or 
leased,  (sec  16.) 

2.  The  appointment  of  trostees  by  the  members,  and  registratioa 
of  such  appointment,  the  treasurer  to  be  trustee,  should  no 
other  be  elected,  (sec.  17.) 

3.  The  property  of  the  society  to  be  vested  in  the  trustees 
without  assignment,  (sec.  18.) 

4.  The  trustees  for  the  time  being  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  tiie 
name  of  the  society,  (sec.  19.) 

5.  Trustees  not  to  be  liable  to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  the 
funds,  (sec.  20.) 

6.  The  treasurer  to  give  security  for  the  due  performance  of  his 
duties,  (sec.  21.) 

7.  The  treasurer  to  render  accounts  to  the  tmstees  when  called 
upon,  (sec.  22.) 

8.  Embezzlement  or  Fraud  may  be  punished  by  summary  prooesB, 
(sec.  24.) 

9.  The  roles  to  be  condusive  as  to  the  manner  of  determining 
disputes,  (sec.  40.) 

10.  Disputes  (when  not  provided  for  in  the  roles)  to  be  settled  in 
the  County  Court,  (sec.  41.) 

11.  The  order  of  the  Cfiort  may  be  enforced  by  a  peconiary 
penalty,  (sec.  42.) 

12.  The  Lord  Chancellor  may  make  orders  to  regolate  the  pro- 
ceedings, so  as  to  render  them  as  summary  and  as  inexpensive 
as  conveniently  may  be,  (sec.  43.) 

*  [In  the  Appendix  to  Div.  I,  or  the  Treatise  on  Sayings  Banks,  wiU  be 
found  a  fuU  inquiry  into  the  qnestion  of  the  Improvement  of  Industrial  Dwel- 
lings.    See  also  Part  II  of  Dir.  II,  or  Uie  Treatise  on  Building  Societies.} 
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AS    TO 

INDUSTRIAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETIES. 


I. — With  regard  to  Assurance  Societies,  much  has  been 
said  as  to  the  injurious  effect  of  so  many  having  been  formed 
of  late  years^  when  so  few  really  transact  any  large  amount  of. 
business.  But  the  mischief,  if  any,  is  confined  to  those 
societies^  the  non-success  of  which  is  attributable  to  their 
having  been  founded,  either  without  a  good  connection,  or 
with  insufficient  paid-up  capital  to  defray  the  expenses, 
that  are  necessary  to.  establish  properly  any  institution  of 
importance.  All  persons,  whose  opinions  on  assurance  matters 
are  worth  noticing,  are  agree4  that  the  field  for  business,  as  yet 
unworked,  is  so  vast  and  increasing  as  practically  to  leave 
room  for  many  more  companies  than  now  exist;  allowance 
being  made  for  the  gre^t  number  that  have  lately  amalgamated ; 
the  more  so,  as  scarcely  any  of  those  in  operation  seek  to  do 
business  with  the  Industrious  classes  or  the  smaller  kind  of 
tradesmen*  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  not  only 
are  the  numbers  of  the  population  at  large  yearly  increasing, 
but  the  materials  for  assurance  are  themselves  gradually 
changing,  and  will  do  so  as  long  as  the  world  lasts ;  for  each 
year  new  lives  are  bom ;  new  lives  come  of  age ;  new  lives 
have  commercial  transactions,  or  marry,  and  require  policies 
of  assurance, 

II. — That  altogether  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
persons  should  have  been  assured  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
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— when  the  population  is  at  the  present  time  near  30  mil- 
lions, and  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  more  *than  250,000 
lives  a  year — ^is  conclusive  evidence,  either  that  the  public  do 
not  yet  fully  understand  the  advantages  arising  from  the 
assurance  system,  or  that  the  majority  of  existing  companies, 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  conduct  their  business,  do  not 
meet  the  practical  requirements  of  the  people.f 

A  great,  though  gradual,  increase  is,  however,  noticeable 
in  the  number  of  persons  assured  during  the  last  10  years, 
more  particularly  by  those  institutions  which  are  usually  de- 
nominated class  offices ;  and  this  increase  leads  naturally  to 
the  expectation,  that  tens  of  thousands,  before  long,  will  avail 
themselves  of  life  assmrance,  where  hundreds  only  do  so  at 
present.  We  concur,  also,  with  an  opinion,  recently  expressed, 
that  there  are  many  class  interests,  as  yet  not  addressed,  which 
future  class  offices  will  succeed  in  enlisting  on  the  side  of  the 
assurance  principle. 

III. — Ab  to  the  prosperity  of  Aseuranee  Offices. — ^The 
position  of  the  majority  of  existing  Assurance  societies 
is,  indeed,  satisfactory,  if  they  be  regarded  only  in  their 
character  as  commercial  associations.  It  is  certain  that  they 
have  met  with  unexampled  prosperity  from  the  precaution, 
which  has  been  exercised,  of  charging  a  considerable  margin 
in  favour  of  the  society  over  the  mathematical  value  of  the 
risk  attending  the  assurance  of  any  life,  and  from  the  profitable 
and  judicious  manner  in  which  the  premiums,  in  general,  are 
invested.  Hence  it  has  followed  as  the  result  of  the  experience 
of  upwards  of  a  century  and  a-half,  that  no  commercial  under- 
taking has  surpassed  a  soundly  constituted  assurance  office  in 
the  steadiness  with  which  its  prosperity  and  consequent  profit 
have  increased,  where  judgment  and  care  have  been  exercised 
in  the  management. 

*  See  further  on  as  to  the  numben  of  the  population,  (art.  xxziir-xxxTiL) 
t  [See  Art$,  11  cufid  12.  p,  1%  on  the  practical  and  legal  impedimerUt  to 
Assurance.'] 
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This  may  be  regarded^  not  as  the  result  of  accident,  but  as 
Terifying  the  exactness  of  the  limits,  within  which  events  may 
be  estimated  by  the  Laws  of  **  Average,"  as  likely  to  occur. 
In  fact,  the  remarkable  maimer,  in  which  the  happening  of 
such  events  has  coincided  vnth  the  calculated  probability  of 
their  occurrence,  has  proved  that  there  is  less  tendency  to 
fluctuation  in  the  profits  of  an  assurance  society  than  in  those 
of  any  other  commercial  enterprise. 

IV. — Such  is  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  better  class  of 
offices ;  but  if  they  be  measured  by  the  extent  of  good  they 
have  done  to  the  community  at  large,  or  by  the  number  of 
families,  whose  pecuniary  difficulties  or  suffering  they  have 
contributed  to  alleviate,  then  (remembering  the  millions,  in 
the  United  Kingdom  alone,  who  have  lived  and  died  since  an 
assurance  office  was  first  founded)  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  number  of  persons,  who  have  been  benefited,  is  limited 
indeed,  and  that  hundreds  only  have  been  assisted  where  tens 
of  thousands  have  sufiered.  Hence  so  far  from  there  being 
ground  for  no  greater  exertion  being  made  to  extend  the 
operations  of  assurance  companies — so  far  from  there  being 
any  reason  that  the  public  should  rest  satisfied  with  the 
activity  of  the  majority  of  existing  associations^ — it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  they  have  failed  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  their  mission. 

The  fact  is,  the  managers  of  insurance  companies,  in  the  greater 
part  of  their  publications  in  support  of  life  assurance,  have 
addressed  their  efforts  mainly  to  making  an  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  and  even  there 
they  have  only  partially  succeeded  in  their  object.  The  humble 
operatives,  whose  circumstances  are  more  precarious,  have  not 
been  addressed  with  the  same  anxiety  to  produce  conviction. 
To  make  life  assurance  universalj  there  must  first  be  removed, 
as  far  as  the  principle  of  the  system  will  allow,  many  imper- 
fections in  the  practice  upon  which  it  is  applied.     Societies 
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must  cease  to  consider  that  the  industrial  portion  of  the 
community  are^  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  leave  their  children 
without  any  provision.  They  must  induce  the  hardworking 
mechanic,  the  small  tradesman,  and  others  in  a  similar  position, 
to  give  the  subject  more  careful  consideration,  as  one  coming 
home  to  themselves,  and  affording  benefits  vnthin  the  reach 
of  their  narrow  resources. 

V. — Ai  to  the  failwre  of  Assurance  Offices. — Although,  as 
a  whole,  so  many  assurance  societies  appear  at  present  to  have 
been  successful,  and  although  it  is  imdoubtedly  true  that 
the  principle  of  Life  Assurance  is  still  very  far  from  having 
received  all  the  extension  of  which  it  is  capable,  yet  the 
experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  strikingly  shown,  that  a 
large  number  of  offices  have  not  been  able  to  do  sufficient 
business  to  pay  expenses  or  to  form  Averages  of  lives.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  three  years,  1 856  to  1 858, 88 
offices  have  ceased  to  exist,  5  have  amalgamated,  69  have 
transferred  their  business,  and  20  have  had  recourse  to  a 
winding  up  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. — (v.  that  useful  Annual 
the  Post  Magazine  Almanack,) 

VI. — Now,  in  order  that  a  Life  Assurance  Society  may  be 
sucQessful, — that  is,  may  fulfil  its  promise  of  paying  to  the 
representatives  of  every  life,  on  decease,  the  amount  of  the 
policy  vrithout  drawing  from  any  other  fund  than  the  pre- 
miums received  from  assurers  and  the  interest  obtained  on 
the  same, — various  circumstances,  it  is  evident,  must  concur.* 
These  are: — 

(L)  That  the  premiums  of  each  member  be  sufficient  to  pay 
his  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Institution,  after  setting  aside 
the  amount  required  to  be  accumulated  according  to  the  law 
of  mortality. 

*  [On  this  head  the  reader  should  consult  the  writings  of  Messrs.  Peter 
Hardy,  F.R.S.,  Samuel  Brown,  Sprague,  &c.,  which  bear  the  stamp  of  refined 
Judgment  confirmed  by  experience.] 
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(2.)  That  the  law  of  mortality  shall  accurately  represent — 
or,  at  least,  not  exaggerate— the  probable  future  existence  of 
the  lives  assured. 

(3.)  That  there  be  a  sufficient  number  of  Assurers  in  the 
Society  to  form  an  Average,  and  ensure  the  proper  distribu- 
tion of  risks. 

(4.)  That  the  premiums  be  invested  on  such  securities  as 
shall  produce  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  interest  to  that 
involved  in  the  tables,  without  danger  of  loss  from  depreciation 
in  value  when  they  come  to  be  realized. 

VII. — As  to  the  Causes  of  Failure. — The  preceding  remarks 
shew,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  an  Assurance  Society,  during 
the  early  years  of  its  existence,  to  pay  its  way — that  is  to  say, 
merely  be  able  to  meet  current  claims  by  death,  and  expenses, 
or  even  unforeseen  contingencies : — it  is,  also,  necessary  that 
a  sufficient  portion  of  its  Premium  Income  should  be  set 
aside  to  accumulate*  for  the  claims  that  are  certain  to  arise 
in  the  future.  The  want  of  such  accumulation  has  caused 
the  insolvency  of  several  old  Assurance  Companies,  (recently 
made  known),  and  would  be  attended  with  fatal  results  in  a 
Mutual  Society,  where  there  are  no  proprietors  to  fall  back 
upon,  as  there  were  in  the  instances  referred  to. 

Life  Assurance  differs  firom  other  classes  of  risk  in  this 
circumstance: — that,  sooner  or  later,  all  the  assured  must 
die;  and  with  each  year,  the  time  is  brought  nearer  when 
their  claims  will  have  to  be  paid. 

VIII. — As  to  the  Equitable  Society, — The  anticipations  and 
arguments  in  favour  of  probable  prosperity  in  modern  Assu- 
rance   Offices    are    generally    deduced    from    that    of   the 


*  \  Directors  of  Companies  too  often  forget,  that  it  is  only  by  such  a 
process  of  accumulation  at  compound  interest,  that  a  small  annual  payment 
of  £2.  4«.  Sd.  at  age  30  can  be  made  to  pay  ^100  at  death.^8ee  page  61.] 
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"  Equitable  Society/'  under  mistaken  views  of  the  causes 
that  operated  in  its  favour,  which  it  may  be  advantageous 
to  consider. 

In  the  year  1762,  when  the  Equitable  Society  was  first 
established,  (says  a  writer,  who  appears  to  be  familiar  with 
the  history  of  that  Institution),  it  was  considered  necessary 
by  its  projectors,  so  limited  was  their  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  graduate  the  premiums  on  a  very  expensive  scale. 
The  Equitable  Society  was,  in  truth,  the  first  institution  for 
Life  Assurance  which  attempted,  what  was  then  considered, 
the  dangerous  novelty  of  graduating  its  premiums  according 
to  the  ages  of  the  insured.  It  was,  therefore,  natural,  that 
those,  who  were  trying  a  new  experiment  for  the  first  time, 
should  endeavour  to  guard  against  the  danger,  which  might 
arise  to  the  infant  institution  from  too  great  a  degree  of 
liberality  in  its  charges ;  and  we  caimot,  at  the  present  time, 
sufficiendy  admire  the  prudence  of  that  determination.  It 
was  a  good  example,  but  indifferently  followed  by  its  many 
successors. 

The  table  of  mortality,  from  which  the  early  premiums 
of  the  Equitable  Society  were  deduced,  was  one  formed  from 
the  mortality  returns  of  the  city  of  London,  during  a  period 
when  that  mortality  was  nearly  equal  to  what  it  had  been 
during  the  continuance  of  the  plague.  In  consequence  of 
these  very  high  premiums,  and  of  other  circumstances  here- 
after to  be  adverted  to,  the  Society  prospered  so  greatly  in 
its  pecuni^  affairs  that  in  the  year  1781,  on  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Price,  it  was  thought  safe  to  reduce  its  rates.  On  this 
occasion  the  now  well-known  table  of  mortality,  called  the 
Northampton  Table,  was  adopted ;  but  even  then,  with  a 
safety  charge  in  addition  thereto  of  £15  per  cent.  In  the 
year  1785  this  latter  charge  was  finally  removed,  and  the 
Northampton  Table,  with  a  computation  of  interest  at  the 
rate  of  £S  per  cent  per  annum  has,  since  that  time,  been  the 
standard  table  of  the  Equitable  Society. 
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The  success  met  with  by  this  Society,  and  the  wealth  it 
realized,  led  many  to  suppose  that  its  prosperity  was  mainly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  excess  of  its  premium  charges.  In 
reality,  however,  it  was  due  to  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
which  it  is  extremely  improbable  will  ever  occur  again.  One 
of  the  most  impoiftant  is  the  increase,  which  the  value  of 
its  funded  property  received  from  the  great  advance  that 
some  years  ago  took  place  in  the  price  of  stocks,  tending 
towards  doubling  the  value  of  the  capital  of  the  Society. 
Much  of  that  capital  was  realised  and  invested  at  a  time  when 
£100  Consolidated  Stock  was  purchaseable  for  less  than  ^60, 
while  the  price  of  the  same  amount  of  stock,  for  some  years 
past,  has  equalled  and  exceeded  £90. 

Another  source  of  very  considerable  profit  to  the  Equitable 
Society  was  the  careless  abandonment,  by  the  holders,  of  its 
early  policies ;  a  system  which  continued  to  favour  the  society 
for  many  years.  During  the  infancy  of  Life  Assurance,  very 
few  policies  were  effected  excepting  for  temporary  purposes, 
and  as  soon  as  the  object  was  answered,  the  policy  was 
abandoned  without  any  price  for  its  surrender  being  required, 
or  allowed  by  the  society. 

This  practice  became  a  fruitful  source  of  profit  to  the 
institution,  until  not  many  years  ago,  when  assurance 
societies,  under  the  influence  of  competition,  discovered  it  to  be 
judicious  and  right  to  offer  to  purchase  back  policies  for  which 
assurers  had  no  longer  occasion ;  so  that,  at  the  present 
time,  these  securities  have  become  very  valuable  and  find 
ready  purchasers  in  the  market. 

IX. — The  Dangers  of  Life  Assurance. — The  author  of 
"  Life  Assurance,  its  Schemes  and  Difficulties,'*  who  furnishes 
theseparticulars  of  the  Equitable,  further  observes  that,  although 
public  failures  amongst  societies  for  life  assurance  are,  com- 
paratively speaking,  of  rare  occurrence,  yet  the  covert  bankrupt 
state  of  such  institutions  ought  in  reality  to  be  more  vigilantly 

c  2 
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watched  for,  than  the  open  relbquishtnent  of  business.  By  the 
latter  course  assurers  are  at  once  placed  upon  their  guard ; 
but  against  the  undetected  poverty  of  a  necessitous  instiiution 
it  is  difficult  to  be  on  the  alert.  The  public  are  not  generally 
aware,  that  the  business  of  life  assurance  is  so  peculiar  that  a 
society  may,  to  an  inexperienced  eye,  be  apparently  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  actually  adding  every  year  consider- 
able sums  to  its  capital,  although  proceeding  steadily  Unvards 
eventual  insolvency,  no  less  real,  because  it  does  not  apparently 
suspend  the  progress  of  the  society. 

During  a  long  and  improvident  infancy,  the  Directors  may 
have  so  infringed  upon  the  Premium  fund,  that,  without  its 
being  exhausted,  it  may  be  insufficient,  in  the  Society's  matu- 
rity, to  provide  against  the  inevitable  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  claimants  through  death  among  the  policyholders. 
Meantime  the  Assurers  continue  sinking  their  premiums  in 
blind  security,  until,  too  late,  the  reality  of  the  case  becomes 
known. 

An  assurer  in  a  Life  Office  is,  in  fact,  tied  for  life  to  the 
institution  of  which  he  first  becomes  a  member,  unless  he 
discover  the  state  of  its  affairs  very  speedily  ;  for  otherwise  he 
cannot,  without  considerable  loss,  recede  from  the  Society ; 
neither  can  he  recover  back  that  youth,  health,  and  activity, 
he  possessed  when  he  first  entered  it,  nor  the  savings  of 
his  life  which  he  finds  he  has  uselessly  expended ;  mean- 
|.ime,  age  has  advanced  with  him,  his  health  has  probably 
become  impaired,  and  no  other  Society  would  receive  him, 
without  such  a  considerable  advance  in  his  premiums,  as, 
perhaps,  he  may  be  ill  able  to  afford. 

X. — The  following  are  the  principal  Causes,  capable  of 
remedy,  which  have  brought  various  Societies  to  insolvency, 
and  may,  unless  attended  to,  lead  others  to  the  same  fate : — 

1.  Excessive  expenditure. 

2.  Too  low  a  scale  of  Premiums. 
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3.  Excemve  Bonuses. 

As  regards  the  firsts  but  few  societies  can  continue  a  system 
of  expenditure  disproportionate  to  their  income^  without  soon 
discovering  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  either  adopting  a  more 
reasonable  system  or  having  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
transfer  of  their  business  to  some  other  society  or  for  being 
wound  up  by  the  Court.  That  the  expenditure  is  excessive 
would^  in  fact,  be  found  out  from  the  impossibility,  after  a 
very  few  years,  of  continuing  it ;  hence  the  loss  to  the 
Assurers,  or  to  the  Company,  cannot  be  so  serious  in  its 
character  as  that  attending  the  other  two  causes. 

The  evil  produced  by  Inadequate  rates  is  not,  indeed, 
easily  detected,  as  many  years  may  elapse  before  an  actual 
deficiency  in  the  assets  is  discovered,  unless  a  valuation  be 
made  by  some  one  competent  to  form  a  sound  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

Many  Boards  of  Directors  are  in  the  habit  of  dispensing 
with  such  valuations,  too  frequently  contenting  themselves 
with  estimates  made  by  subordinate  officials,  naturally  ready 
to  have  faith  in  a  favourable  view  of  the  concern,  from  which 
they  derive  their  means  of  existence. 

XI. — As  to  Excessive  Bonuses. — The  attraction  of  low 
rates  is  resorted  to  by  a  few  offices  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  business ;  and  it  is  among  the  most  injurious  held 
out  to  the  public.  To  this  reduction  in  the  annual  premiums, 
at  starting,  are  not  unfrequently  added  foolish  promises  of 
large  Bonuses.  The  incompatibility  of  the  two  advantages 
does  not  deter  parties  desiring  to  insure ;  although,  in  many 
instances,  it  is  apparent  that  the  policy-holders  can  never 
receive  even  the  amount  of  their  policies,  while  in  others,  it  is 
still  more  evident  that  the  Bonuses  promised  can  never  be 
realized. 

XII. — To  this  highly  mischievous  system,  we  would  urge 
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the  special  attention  of  our  readers ;  for,  under  delusive  notions 
of  profit,  Bonuses  are  being  frequently  declared,  which  neither 
the  experience  of  the  pust  operations  of  the  society,  nor  a 
judicious  estimate  of  the  contingencies  affecting  the  future 
would  justify.  Indeed  estimates  of  future  losses,  baaed  on 
results  of  past  experience  and  observation,  cannot  without 
reserve  be  relied  upon  for  purposes  of  profit  division. 

The  Bonus  system  was  begun,  not  very  many  years 
£^o,  by  one  or  two  of  the  older  offices,  which,  perhaps, 
had  realised  profits  from  a  combination  of  peculiar  causes, 
that  do  not  now  exist  and  are  not  likely  ever  again  to  arise* 
The  plan,  being  found  attractive,  was  adopted  by  other 
societies,  sometimes  without  actual  inconvenience ;  butji  under 
the  influence  of  unhealthy  competiticm,  various  respectable 
offices  have  taken  to  declaring  bonuses  so  large  as  to  be 
obviously  not  justified  by  their  financial  condition,  nor 
consistent  with  security- 
There  is  no  branch  of  the  subject  so  difficult  or  so  little 
understood,  as  that  relating  to  the  prindples  upon  which 
Profits  should  be  estimated  and  divided.  Many  even  of 
the  so-termed  old  assurance  companies  are  allotting  bonuses, 
not  out  of  the  surplus  actually  realised  in  the  period  anterior 
to  the  division  of  the  same,  but  out  of  the  prospective  profit, 
assumed  as  likely  to  attend  the  future  Income  of  the  society 
from  the  policies  already  effected. 

That  income  (and  consequently  the  prq/U  margin  in  it)  is 
treated  as  already  realised,  without  r^ard  to  the  probability 
of  a  portion  of  the  policies  being  discontinued. 

We  have  recently  had  occasion  to  examine  the  affiurs  of 
two  companies,  established  more  than  80  years  ago,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  recommend,  in  each  case,  the  immediate 
Transfer  of  the  business  to  some  more  prosperous  society,  in 
consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  Assets,  caused  to  a  very 
large  extent  by  the  imaginary  profits,  that  had  been  divided 
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in*  past  years.  We  found  that,  even  though  such  Transfers 
would  be  attended  with  some  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
shareholders,  it  was  preferable  to  the  increasing  losses  to  be 
anticipated  in  the  future. 

XIIL — A»  to  Bomues. — The  only  case,  in  which  the  pay- 
ment of  a  Bonus  to  an  assurer  is  reallj  proper  or  desirable,  is 
where  he  has  paid  up  in  office  premiums,  with  interest,  the 
amount  of  his  policy.     It  is  obvious,  that  the  assurer,  who 
dies  before  he  has  paid  in  that  amount,  can  have  no  right  to 
complain,  as  he,  at  least,  receives  more  from  the  society  than 
he  has  contributed  to  it ;  and  if  he  averred,  that  the  rate  of 
premium  charged  exceeded  the  mathematical  measurement  of 
the  contingency,  the  answer  should  be,  that  such  margin  is 
added  partly  to  pay  expenses,  and  partly  to  form  a  f  fund 
not  only  for  future  contingencies,  but,  also,  as  a  means  of 
compensatiDg  by  Bonuses  those  subscribers,  whose  payments 
may  eventually  exceed  the  pecuniary  benefit  they  have  assured 
for.     There  is  something  absurd  in  the  prevalent  system,  by 
which  we  see,  every  day,  cases  of  assurers,  who,  entering  a 
societj  at  an  age  when  they  are  calculated  as  likely  to  live  a 
ccmsiderable  number  of  years,  are  cliarged  in  consequence  but 
a  small  premium  of  £S  or  £3  per  cent,  yet,  on  dying  pre- 
maturely, leave  to  their  feunilies  not  only  the  amount  of  the 
policy,  but  a  goodly  sum  in  Bonus,  out  of  profits,  that  have 
arisen  from  the  subscriptions  of  other  members,  and  to  which 
they,  by  dying,  cannot  by  any  possibility  have  a  fair  claim.     A 
ease  occurs  to  our  mind  of  a  gentleman,  who  insured  in  an 
office  in  the  month  of  April  1845,  for  £500,  at  an  annual 
premium  of  £11,  and  was  agreeably  astonished  to  receive  a 

*  See  a  cnrioiu  fllustration  of  such  errors  further  on. — A^rt.  xix. 

t  [Xrt/oce,  tOfM  portion  of  the  margin  is  added  for  the  'moral  expectatioD/ 
that  in  each  single  case  the  estimate  made  of  the  *  matbematioal  expectation  * 
may  prom  inmj/kknt.y'iSee  chapter  in  the  Appendim  on  this  subject,} 
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circular  in  May  of  the  same  year,  informing  him  that,  by  his 
payment,  he  had  contributed  to  the  profits  of  the  society  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  were  enabled  to  declare  him  a  bonus 
of  jeiO.  15* ! 

An  assurance  society  may  have  made  profits  on  the  aggre- 
gate of  its  transactions  without  a  particular  member  being  in 
a  position  to  say  that  he  ought  to  receive  a  bonus ;  for  if  the 
question  be  asked,  which  members  are  entitled  to  allowances 
on  account  of  profit,  the  answer  can  only  be — those,  who,  in 
the  greatest  degree,  have  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
association,  and  have  not  made  it  a  loser  by  the  contingencies 
of  their  own  existence. 

If  things  be  called  by  their  right  names,  and  the  word  "  profit" 
be  used  in  its  ordinary  sense,  nothing  could  be  more  untrue 
than  that  the  new  member,  of  the  society  we  have  referred  to, 
was  entitled  to  the  bonus  allotted  to  him :  the  true  fact  was, 
that  his  policy  having  been  ejBTected  just  within  the  close  of 
the  period  of  a  Bonus  Division,  and  a  valuation  of  the  society's 
afiairs,  about  that  time,  having  probably  shewn  profits  on  the 
aggregate,  the  new  member  was  presented  with  a  Bonus  that 
previous  Assurers  had  contributed  to  create.  No  stronger 
illustration  could  be  required  of  the  impropriety  of  the  present 
system  ;  and  much  would  be  done  to  prevent  the  bankruptcy 
of  Assurance  Offices,  and  to  place  them  on  a  sound  footing,  if  it 
were  put  an  end  to, 

XIV.— To  resume,  ^en,  when  a  Valuation,  that  has  been 
made  of  the  ajSairs  of  a  society,  shows  a  Balance  of  Assets  over 
estimated  liabilities,  the  rateable  proportion,  that  belongs  to 
all  policies  which  have  not  been  jpaid  up,  should  be  carried  to 
the  Guarantee  Fund.  As  soon  as  such  policies  have  ceased 
to  exist,  or  have  attained  the  required  condition,  the  reserves 
which,  at  various  times  have  been  made  for  them,  may  be 
removed  from  the  Guarantee  Fund,  and  made  available  for 
division  by  way  of  Bonus.     Those,  that  die  too  soon  ought 
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to  be  content  with  their  representatives  being  paid  the  amount 
of  their  assurances:  those  that  live  beyond  would  receive 
Bonuses  out  of  the  reserves  in  the  Guarantee  Fund^  as  a  com- 
pensation for  paying  for  a  longer  term. 

The  above  principle  is  eminently  conducive  to  the  safety  of 
an  assurance  office ;  for  all  Valuations  are  but  estimates  of 
probabilities  of  the  duration  of  lives^  and  although^  mathe- 
maticaUy  speaking,  from  Tables  of  Mortality,  a  profit  may  be 
shown,  yet  there  is  a  moral  chaxice  of  loss  by  aberration,  which 
requires  a  society  to  see  a  large  portion  of  the  existence  of  a 
group  of  lives  out,  before  it  can  actually  pay  away  profits.  It 
cannot  by  anticipation  be  secured  that  the  majority  of  them 
will  live  up  to,  or  over,  the  average  expected  term,  or  that 
the  present  profit  may  not  be  neutralized  by  future  loss,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  two  societies  referred  to  in  Art.  xii. 

This  plan  would  practically  be,  in  the  long  run,  more  bene- 
ficial even  to  the  assurers,  as  a  smaller  Guarantee  Fund  would 
in  the  aggregate  be  required,  since  the  Bonuses  on  the  policies, 
that  have  ceased  before  their  time,  would  merge  into  the 
general  profits,  and  be  improved  with  the  other  investments. 
The  shares  of  those,  who  survive,  would  be  very  much  larger 
than  under  the  ordinary  system  of  allotment  in  practice,  whether 
applied  in  the  form  of  a  reversionary  sum  payable  at  death,  or 
to  the  extinction  of  premium. 

In  the  Mathematical  Appendix  at  the  end  will  he  found  an 
outline  of  various  modes,  in  which  Bonuses  might  be  allotted. 

XV. — As  to  Increasing  Bonuses. — If  the  plan  above 
recommended  were  objected  to,  as  deferring  too  long  the 
gratification  of  the  eager  desire  of  assurers  to  participate  in 
the  profits  of  a  society,  we  would  suggest  the  following  method 
of  apportionment,  as  about  the  best  to  be  adopted,  viz : — To 
convert  the  estimated  present  share  of  an  assurer,  in  the  profit 
shewn  in  the  balance  sheet  at  any  valuation  period,  into  an 
equivalent  Increasing  Reversionary  Bonus,  payable  at  death. 
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proportioned  to  the  number  of  years  he  survive  the  allotment, 
instead  of  a  Fixed  reversionary  sum.  The  calculation  would 
be  as  easy  as  in  the  method  at  present  practised.  It  would  be 
simply  necessary  to  divide  each  assurer^s  share  by  the  value  of 
an  increasing  assurance  of  £1^  instead  of  by  the  value  of  a 
fixed  assurance  of  £L  In  like  manner,  if  preferred,  there 
might  be  allotted,  instead,  an  ^increasing  reduction  of  premium, 
for  which  the  only  change  in  the  calculation  would  be  the 
division  by  the  value  of  an  increadng  annuity  due  instead  of 
by  the  value  of  a  constant  annuity  due  of  £L  [See  the 
Appendix  for  the  FormulcB,] 

XVL— ^1  to  a  Vcduation  of  the  Affuirt  of  a  Society. — 
To  appreciate  thoroughly  the  error  of  the  Bonus  System,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  the  valuation  of  the  affairs  of  a  Life 
Assurance  Company  is  but  the  aggr^ate  of  the  valuations  of 
each  policy.  It  may  be  made  either  in  reference  to  full  ofBce 
premiums,  i.e.,  the  premiums  actually  being  paid,  or  to  net 
premiums. 

1.  K  by  full  office  premiuins — the  result  produced  will 
represent  the  present  value  of  all  that  will,  by  Ae  end  of  Kfe, 
be  obtained  by  the  office  from  the  policy,  as  compared  with 
the  ultimate  payment  of  the  amount  assured  at  death. 

2.  The  result  of  such  a  valuation  will,  therefore^  ccmtain 
not  only  any  profit  that  may  hare  been  realized  in  the  past, 
but  will  absorb  all  allowance  for  future  expenses^  profits  and 
contingencies,  indeed  all  that  can  possibly  be  afterwards  realized 
on  the  policies,  except  fr<mi  drcumstanees  not  sul^ect  to  cal- 
eulati(»i— that  is  to  say,  not  involved  in  the  loading  on  the 
premium,  and  which  might  arise  from  the  lap»ng  of  policies 


•  lln  ibQ  Dopotit  Tables  finrtber  on,  we  hare  given  a  new  Toble^  by  wUd^ 
an  assurer  is  gHorcuUeed  an  increasing  Bonus  for  every  year  of  his  life,  in  the 
form  of  an  increasing  Reduction  of  Premiums,  and  of  a  Deferred  Annuity 
after  the  premium  is  extinquished.    See  p.  15a] 
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or  an  unusually  high  rate  of  interest  obtained  on  the  Society's 
Investments^  &c. 

By  way  of  example : 

If  the  present  value  of  the  future  premiums  be  shown  to 
be  £60,000^  and  the  margin  was  SO  per  cent,  on  the  net  pre- 
miums at  the  original  ages^  then  there  would  be  £10^000  not 
yet  realised  of  any  surplus  of  assets  that  may  be  shewn  in  the 
balance  sheet. 

ik  As  long  as  a  Di/vision  ofProftU^  by  way  of  Bonus,  is  not 
contemplated,  no  inconvenience  can  arise  from  a  valuation  by 
full  premiums ;  but,  if  a  division  be  intended,--<6S  it  ought  only 
to  be  of  the  profits  actually  realised  up  to  the  time  of  valuation 
from  the  p<ut  payments  of  the  assurers,*-^the  valuation  must 
be  so  made  as  to  exclude  all  profit  obtainable  in  after  years 
from  their  yti^tiTtf  payments. 

4.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  the  society's  clear  undoubted  assets  remaining, 
out  of  the  past  payments  and  investments,  at  the  time  of  the 
valuation;  (all  claims  up  to  that  time  having  been  paid  or 
provided  for),  and  to  deduct,  therefrom,  such  proportion  of 
the  back  premiums  as,  by  the  net  Tables  of  Mortality  used  as 
the  basis,  it  vi^uld  be  necessary  that  the  society  should  have 
in  hand,  with  ccMupound  int^iest  thereon,  towards  the  ultimate 
realisation  of  the  pedicles. 

Now  this  is  exactly  equal  to  their  values  estimated,  with 
regard  to  the  future,  by  net  premiums.  Hence,  a  wUutUion 
must  he  made  by  net  premiums,  when  itis  desired  to  eenfine  the 
Division  cf  Bonus  to  profits  arising  from  the  past  receipts  and 
investments  of  the  society,  up  to  the  date  sf  the  valuation. — 
(See  Appendix). 

XVIL — This  distinction  has,  unfortunately^  in  many  cases 
been  overlooked ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  Valuations  made  on  the 
principle  of  full  office  premiums.  Bonuses  have  been  declared 
out  of  supposed  profits^  which,  so  far  item  having  been  actually 
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realised,  absorb  a  considerable  portion  of  the  margin  on  the 
future  Income.  In  so  doing,  the  probable  lapsing  of  the 
policies  is  too  frequently  neglected. — In  fact,  an  investigation 
of  the  past,  alone,  shows  for  what  the  assurer  is  creditor  on 
the  society.  The  ceased  policies  are,  thus,  no  longer  represented 
as  claimants  on  the  funds ;  and  the  profit  or  loss  that  has  ac- 
crued on  them,  produces  an  excess  or  deficiency  in  the  general 
assets  in  hand. 

If  previous  allotments  have  been  made,  they  would  have  to 
be  provided  for  by  placing  on  the  liability  side  of  the  account 
an  increased  proportion  of  the  net  value  of  the  poUcy. 

XVIII. — Whatever  profits  are  shown  in  a  Balance  sheet, 
they  will  have  arisen  mainly  from  the  following  sources : — 

I®-  The  margin  or  loading  charged  in  the  premiums  over 
the  net  tabular  rates. 

S^  The  realization  of  a  higher  rate  of  interest  from  the  past 
investments,  than  was  assumed  in  calculating  the  tables  of 
premium. 

3^  The  lapsing  of  the  Policies,  or  the  surrender  of  them 
on  terms  favourable  to  the  office. 

4fi  The  selection  of  Uves,  by  which  the  deaths  do  not 
usually  occur,  during  the  earlier  years  of  a  set  of  assurances,  to 
the  extent  allowed  for  in  the  tables  of  mortality,  which  are 
based  on  the  experience  of  a  mixed  community. 

Although  the  valuation  by  net  premiums  would  diminish 
the  apparently  favourable  present  aspect  of  the  contracts,  yet 
a  margin  should  be  found,  in  the  society^s  funds,  available 
for  Bonus  reserves,  if  the  past  receipts  have  not  been  squan- 
dered, but  solely  applied  to  pay  claims  not  exceeding  the 
originally  anticipated  extent  and  a  moderate  rate  of  expendi- 
ture; provided,  of  course,  that  the  balance  has  been  duly  invested 
at  interest,  without  delay  or  other  loss  on  that  head. 

XIX. — The  following  is  an  example,  given  by  an  experienced 
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Actuary,  of  the  fatal  results,  iu  a  yery  old  office,  of  treating  as 

realised  profits  the  present  value  of  the  margin  in  the  office 

premiums  receivable  in  the  future  : — 

"  In  the  year  18 — ,  the  directors  of  the  society  declared  a  Bonus  of  some 
£300,000,  no  doubt  imagining  that  the  state  of  their  finances  fully 
warranted  them  in  doing  so :  the  account  of  the  state,  however,  was  not 
forthcoming  afterwards,  when  another  investigation  was  made  anew 
under  the  auspices  of  regularly  appointed  Examiners,  who  reported  that 
the  Suiplna  ftod  of  the  society  appeared  to  be  only  ^£44,469.  28.  8d.y 

viz.,  Assets  ^^,053,069.    8$.    7d. 

Liabilities  ^^,008,600.    6«.  lid. 

and  that  the  present  value,  at  the  second  investigation,  of  the  old  bonus 
declared,  was  no  less  than  J^170,529.  4«.  lie?,— nearly  four  times  the 
whole  surplus.  By  the  declaration  of  bonus  in  18 — ,  therefore,  the 
members  were  actually  induced  to  draw  upon  the  subsequent  transactions 
of  the  society  to  the  extent  of  ;£126,060 !  Nor  was  this  aU :— the  valuation 
of  the  Examiners  on  the  second  occasion  bears  internal  evidence  of  con- 
taining the  whole  future  profits  to  be  expected  from  the  older  policies 
existing  since  18 — ;  and  thus  the  Declaration  of  Bonus,  besides  absorbing 
the  whole  future  profits  of  the  class  who  were  to  draw  it,  made  off  with 
an  immense  sum  out  of  the  contributions  of  expected  members  and  with 
everything  in  the  shape  of  guarantee  fund.  The  effect  of  this  on  the 
future  affairs  of  the  society  is  just  what  might  have  been  anticipated  : 
for  we  find  that,  seven  years  afterwards,  the  state  of  matters,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  same  Examiners,  stood  thus : — 

Assets       .  £3,780,927.    2s.    2d. 

Liabilities  £Z,766fi20.    68.    Id. 

Surplus  ;£15,396.    16^.    Id. 


in  which  surplus  was  included  the  then  present  value  of  the  whole  profits 
to  be  expected  from  the  policies  current  at  that  date  ;  so  that,  besides 
the  profit  actually  received  between  the  two  valuations,  the  entire  profits 
on  the  transactions  current  at  the  latter  date,  and  all  previous  accumu- 
lations, have  been  absorbed  by  this  Bonus ; — ^for  the  trifling  surplus  of 
£16,400  may  be  disr^;arded.  Were  the  i/et  unrealized  profits  (dependent 
on  the  margin  of  premiums  receivable  in  the  future)  to  be  struck  off, 
a  very  large  Deficit  would  make  its  appearance,  instead  of  a  surplus  of 
£16,400. 

^  No  one  would  accuse  the  manager  and  directors  of  this  society  in 
18^  of  intentional  inequity ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  acted 
conscientiously  according  to  their  ideas  and  information  ;  yet  no  one 
can  deny  that  they  committed  a  very  serious  error,  and  that,  by  holding 
out  this  large  bonus,  they  allowed  new  members  to  become  bound  for, 
«nd  eventually  to  pay  it." 
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Auotber  eminent  Actuary,  Mr.  Higham,  remarks  with  fail* 
mour,  that,  in  offices  which  estimate  future  profits  as  if  they  were 
present  assets^  not  only  is  the  want  of  prudence  to  be  deplored, 
but  also  the  objectionable  tendency  of  a  system,  which  **  attracts 
customers  by  the  display  of  an  alleged  unappropriated  surplus, 
— just  as  the  countryman  is  led,  by  the  exhibition  of  what  he 
takes  to  be  a  roll  of  genuine  notes,  to  conclude  that  he  cannot 
do  better  than  place  his  watch  in  the  keeping  of  the  owner  of 
such  unbounded  wealth.*' 


XX. — The  following  Table  exhibits  the  extent  of  the  error 

committed  when  the  premiums  paid  are  represented  as  creating 

large  profits : — 

Tablb, 
Showing  the  amount  that  a  net  Annual  Premium  of  £l  will  assure  at  the 
death  of  a  perion  of  any  given  aoe ;  or,  the  amount  to  which  an 
Annuity  due  of  JSl  win  accumulate  by  the  end  of  tlie  year  of  his  death. 
(3  per  cent,  interest,  English  Life  Table,  No.  2.) 


Ag6L 

Amoant 

Ag«. 

Ajnoimt 

Age. 

Amoimt 

Age. 

Amoonl 

0 

£43.901 

23 

£6a739 

46 

£29643 

69 

£10430 

1 

64.304 

24 

67.316 

47 

28.678 

70 

9.899 

2 

76.119 

26 

66.904 

48 

27.630 

71 

9.391 

3 

80.976 

26 

64606 

49 

26.499 

72 

8.906 

4 

84.408 

27 

63.119 

60 

26.484 

73 

8.444 

5 

86.268 

28 

61.746 

61 

24.486 

74 

8.003 

6 

86.736 

29 

60.386 

52 

23.602 

76 

7.684 

7 

86.167 

80 

49.037 

63 

22.633 

76 

7.186 

8 

86.162 

31 

47.704 

64 

21.677 

77 

6.809 

9 

83.719 

32  - 

46.386 

66 

20.636 

78 

6.461 

10 

82.042 

33 

46.081 

66 

19.704 

79 

6.113 

11 

804)82 

84 

43.792 

67 

18.794 

80 

6.794 

12 

77.969 

36 

42.619 

68 

17.928 

81 

6.498 

13 

76.831 

*36 

41.262 

69 

17.102 

82 

6.208 

14 

73.705 

37 

40.021 

60 

16  310 

83 

4.941 

16 

71.769 

38 

38.796 

61 

16.650 

84 

4.689 

16 

69.706 

39 

37.692 

62 

14.820 

86 

4.462 

17 

67.810 

40 

36.403 

63 

14.117 

86 

4.229 

18 

06.099 

41 

36.232 

64 

ia441 

87 

4.020 

19 

64.664 

42 

84.078 

66 

12.790 

88 

3.824 

20 

63.067  '• 

41 

824H3 

66 

12.164 

89 

3.640 

21 

61.626 

44 

31.826 

67 

11.662 

90 

3.467 

22 

60.176 

46 

30.726 

68 

10.984 

ExAifPLB.— Suppose  a  Profit  Policy  for  £1000,  to  be  taken  out  ata^e  30, 
at  a  Premimn  of  £24. 1*.  8«f .  a  year  (Table  11.,  p.  61}  :  then,  at  age  36,  ihe 
net  Premium,  required  to  meet  the  risk  upon  the  life,  will  exceed  the  full 
office  Preroiumu 

N.B. — The  reciprocal  of  the  figures  in  the  abore  Table  is  the  Net  annual 
premium  to  assure  £\f  payable  at  death. 
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This  Table  will,  also,  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  Free  Policy 

which  might  be  granted  instead  of  a  Cash  Surrender  Value, — 

By  the  foUowing  Rule :  Multiplj  the  office  premimn,  being  paid  under  the 
Policy,  by  the  Talue  given  in  the  above  Table  at  the  present  age  of  the  life,  and 
deduct  the  result  from  the  amount  assured. — Thus,  for  a  wm^qfit  Polioy  of 
£1000  taken  out  at  age  30,  at  an  annual  premium  of  £22*  Of.  Bd^  after  ten 
years  eadstence  a  Free  Policy  of  £187  might  be  granted :  and,  on  such  an 
assurance,  it  would  never  be  safe  to  gire  the  privilege  which  has  been  held 
forth  by  some  offices,  of  a  Free  Reversionary  Policy  equal  to  the  amount  of 
premiums  paid; — ^while  on  a  non^irofit  Policy  for  j^lOOO  taken  out  at  age 
20,  at  an  annual  premium  of  £17.  Is.  Sd,,  it  would  be  in  ikvour  of  the  office 
if  the  Policy  were  dropped  at  any  time  after  more  than  12  or  less  than  46 
years*  duration. 

XXI. — As  to  the  Selection  of  Lives. — With  respect  to  the 
Selection  ofldves,  Mr.  Milne  has  justly  remarked: — "Although 
the  members,  when  they  first  enter,  are  select  lives,  they  are 
not,  even  then,  so  much  better  than  the  common  average  as 
many  persons  suppose ;  for  the  more  precarious  a  life  is,  the 
stronger  is  the  inducement  for  parties  interested  in  its  continu- 
ance to  get  it  assured,  so  that  bad  risks  are  frequently  offered 
and  escape  detection.'*  Dr.  Farr  states,  that  27  men  in  1000, 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  60,  are  suffering  from  some  kind 
of  disease  or  other ;  and  that  consumption,  the  most  common 
fatal  disease,  lasts  on  an  average  two  years : — so  that  selection 
will  only  diminish  the  mortality  for  the  first  year,  or  two,  or 
three,  or  four,  years,  subsequent  to  its  exercise,  and  is  of 
greater  value  in  reference  to  older  lives  than  to  young  ones, 

XXII. — Respecting  Amalgamations. — In  consequence  of 
a  great  number  of  Assurance  Companies  having  been  formed, 
the  majority  of  which  never  had  any  chance  of  doing  a 
sufficiently  extensive  business  to  make  their  operations 
profitable,  a  proper  desire  has,  of  late,  arisen  for  one  society 
to  amalgamate  with  another;  such  amalgamations  being 
virtually,  however,  a  transfer  of  business  from  the  weaker  to  the 
stronger.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  not  unfrequently,  these 
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have  been  sanctioned,  without  professional  assistance,  by  the 
directors  of  purchasing  companies,  on  most  improper  terms, 
much  exceeding  the  worth  of  the  business  obtained;  and 
crude  notions  appear  to  be  prevalent,  that  one  or  two  years' 
purchase  may  be  given  for  the  income  of  a  Life  Office, 
without  regard  to  the  number  of  years  each  policy  has  been 
in  force,  or  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  premiums  charged  for  the 
risk  in  each  case,  or,  as  to  whether  the  lives  are  of  a  class  to 
be  desired  by  a  respectable  society. 

XXIII. — The  facility,  with  which  amalgamations  have 
hitherto  been  effected,  is  too  frequently  urged  as  an  evidence  of 
the  practical  security  experienced  by  shareholders  of  Assurance 
Offices.  For  it  is  argued,  that,  "  Even  if  we  fail  in  succeeding 
as  we  expect  to  do,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  transferring 
our  business  on  advantageous  terms  to  another  society.*'  This 
is  undoubtedly  true  to  a  very  great  extent,  where  the  amount 
of  expenses  incurred  up  to  the  time  of  sale  has  not  been  much 
disproportioned  to  the  receipts  ;  the  reason  being,  that  most 
companies  are  anxious  to  increase  the  number  of  their  policies, 
so  as  to  render  aberrations  from  the  law  of  mortality  less 
likely  to  occur;  and  it  is  felt  that,  while  a  considerable 
immediate  addition  to  the  number  of  lives  is  secured  by  the 
purchase,  the  increased  income  obtained  tends  also  to  diminish 
the  per  centage  that  the  expenditure  need  bear  to  the  receipts 
of  the  society. 

XXIV.— It  is  also  true,  that  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  societies,  which  have  been  started  without  any 
particular  class  interest  or  connections  to  assist  them  in 
obtaining  business ;  and,  although  perhaps  conducted  with 
judgment,  yet  it  is  certain  that  each  would  gain  by  coalescing 
with  three  or  four  others,  and  by  united  strength  thus  present 
not  only  greater  probability  of  stability,  but  also  larger  funds 
for  the  extension  of  their  operations. 
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There  are,  of  course,  a  few  societies  of  high  standing  to 
which  the  addition  of  the  businesses  of  other  companies  would 
scarcely  be  of  importance,  from  the  fact  that  they  already 
transact  large  amounts  of  new  assurances ;  but  those  cases  are 
few  and  exceptional. 

XXV. — A  variety  of  practical  considerations  affect  the 
theoretical  price  that  might  be  offered  for  a  business:  one 
of  which  is  the  antecedents  of  the  society  to  be  bought,  and 
the  nature  of  the  agencies  and  connections  it  can  bring  over. 
Discussion  of  such  points,  however,  would  be  too  long  in  this 
place.  It  may  be  remarked,  nevertheless,  that  in  measuring 
the  goodwill  and  relative  prosperity  of  an  Assurance  Office, 
as  shown  by  business  transacted  or  revenue  created,  those 
receipts  only  should  be  treated  as  Income,  which  arise  from 
whole  life  and  joint  life  policies  on  the  full-premium  system. 

Term  Policies  are  not  deemed  worthy  of  consideration,  as 
but  little  profit  is  found  to  arise  from  them.  In  like  manner 
policies  on  the  half-premium  or  increasing  scales  of  premium 
are,  afterwards,  in  too  many  instances,  abandoned  when  the 
debt  becomes  an  incumbrance  or  the  increase  of  premium  too 
heavy. 

XXVI. — The  only  sound  way  to  estimate  the  position  of 
a  society,  offered  for  amalgamation,  is  to  make  a  regular  valua- 
tion of  the  Policies ;  but  this  course  is  too  often  not  adopted, 
from  a  desire  to  avoid  the  necessary  expense  of  such  inves- 
tigations ;  yet  it  is  important  to  know  :— 

1©. — ^What  proportion  of  the  past  premiums  the  society 
should  have  in  hand. 

2®*— How  much  of  the  annual  income  of  the  society  would  be 
required  in  coming  years  to  meet  its  existing  engagements;  and, 

S^ — ^What  is  the  probable  amount  of  claims,  looking  to  the 
average  age  of  the  lives  assured,  likely  to  accrue  from  and 
after  the  year  at  which  the  transfer  takes  place. 
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XXYII. — As  regards  the  first,  the  ratio  is  given  in  Art.  15, 
p.  ^,  Appendix.  The  following  Table  may  be  used  for  obtaining 
an  approximate  valuation  of  the  affidrs  of  a  society,  by  placing 
the  policies  in  successive  groups  according  to  their  average 
standing*  An  allowance  can  be  made  for  the  probable  chance 
each  policy  has  of  lapsing,  and  of  its  surrender  value  being 
less  than  die  net  value  given  in  the  Table.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  a  greater  number  of 
premiums  must  be  held  in  hand  to  provide  for  a  policy  on  an 
older  life,  than  is  requisite  on  a  younger  life. 

The  purchasers  have  also  to  consider  that  many  of  the 
existing  assurers  of  the  company,  of  which  they  are  under- 
taking the  risks,  may  offer  their  policies  for  surrender,  and 
some  inconvenience  may  arise  from  declining  to  meet  an 
apparently  fair  demand.  The  very  offices, — ^which,  by  making 
their  valuations  on  full  office  premiums,  show  frequently  a 
margin  in  the  balance  sheet,  in  favour  of  the  society, — at 
the  same  time  offer  in  their  prospectuses,  with  regard  to  all 
their  policies,  should  the  assurers  desire  it,  to  give  back  for 
their  surrender  a  price  out  of  the  past  payments*  They  do 
not  reflect  that  a  contract,  to  get  rid  of  which  money  would 
have  to  be  repaid,  cannot,  concurrently,  be  treated  as  an 
Asset  to  the  society. 

The  Table  shows  the  Amount  a  Society  should  have  in 
hand  for  every  £1  a  year  of  net  premium  received  on  a 
life,  to  meet  the  ultimate  payment  of  the  amount  assured, 
according  to  the  number  of  years  expired  since  the  issue  of 
the  Policy :  in  other  words, — 

How  much  of  the  net  portion  of  the  past  premiums  that  each 
assurer  has  paid,  a  transferring  office  should  have  in  hand 
to  place  its  policies  in  a  proper  position  with  r^ard  to 
the  amalgamated  society;  Future  Expenses  and  profits 
being  supposed  to  be  contributed  out  of  the  margin  included 
in  the  premiums  yet  to  be  paid. 
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(English  Life  Law,  3  per  cent.) 
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How  much  less  than  the  above  the  purchasing  company  can  consent  to 
take,  or  in  other  words  how  much  they  can  allow  off  it  in  the  nature  of  good- 
will for  Agencies,  he,  is  a  matter  that  can  only  be  measured  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  case :  btU  strict  inquiry  should  be  made  a$  to  what 
BoMues  have  been  allotted  or  Reductions  in  premiums  granted. 

*  EzAMPiiS. — If  JI12  a  year  be  the  office  premium  on  a  Profit  Policy  for 
£490  (see  Table,  Art  XX.)  effected  at  age  30,  of  which  £10  is  the  net 
premium ;  then,  when  it  has  been  20  years  in  existence,  the  society  must  hare 
£136. 14s.  in  hand,  out  of  the  ^^240  received,  towards  meeting  the  original  sum 
Assured,  exoluave  of  any  Bonuses  that  may  have  been  allotted. 


XXVIII. — As  to  Annual  Income  required  to  meet  Engage^ 
fnents. — In  respect  to  the  second  point,  in  Art.  XXVI,  the  fol- 
lowing Table,  calculated  on  the  English  Life  Law  of  Mortality, 
will  enable  an  estimate  to  be  obtained.  For  example,  if  the 
present  average  age  be  ♦  40,  and  the  total  amount  assured  be  a 
million  on  1000  lives— then  £13,000  will  be  the  amount  that 
may  be  expected  to  be  claimed  for  deaths  in  the  year  following; 
^13,000  in  the  second  year  and  so  on ;  assuming  the  transferred 
policies  to  be  kept  up.  Again,  if  the  average  age  be  older, 
^,  but  a  lesser  amount  £861,000  be  assured,  then  £81,000 
are  the  claims  that  may  be  expected  in  the  following  five 
years,  of  which  £17,000  will  be  in  the  fifth  year,  and  so  on, 
and  in  like  proportion  if  the  amount  assured  be  more  or  less. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  claims  with  advancing  years, 
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has  to  be  attended  to.     Thus  at  (jo  the  claims  would  be 
£28,000,  double  what  they  were  at  4^. 

Decrement  Table,  showing  the  Amount  of  Claims^  that 
may  be  expected  out  of  £1,000,000  assured  at  average  age  40, 
and  similarly  Jor  the  amounts  set  down  at  older  ages^  supposing 
them  to  represent  the  average  age  of  a  society^  and  assuming 
all  the  Policies  to  be  kept  up. 
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XXIX. — ji  brief  notice  of  the  circumstances ^  under  which 
the  various  existing  Tables  of  Mortality  were  calculated,  may  be 
interesting: 

So  little  was  the  average  duration  of  life  understood  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  that  in  some  of  the  public  loans 
of  that  period,  Government  paid  an  annuity  at  the  rate  of  14 
per  cent,  on  a  single  life,  IS  per  cent,  on  two  lives,  and  10  per 
cent,  on  three  lives ;  and  in  1704,  annuities  on  single  lives  were 
granted  for  9   years'  purchase,   on  two  lives  for   1 1  years' 
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purdiase,  and  on  thiee  lives  fiur  12  year^'  purchase.*  If  tbf 
rate  of  interest  were  now^  as  it  was  then^  6  per  cent,  thes^ 
prices  for  nngle  lives  would,  ac<K)rdiiig  to  the  Carlisle  tables, 
correspond  with  ages  between  57  and  60|  and  would  be  too 
little  by  about  50  per  cent,  for  all  ag^  below  40  upon  an 
average* 

The  Northampton  table  was  formed  by  Dr.  Price  from  the 
Bills  of  mortality  kept  in  the  parish  of  All  S^'nts,  ^hich  is  th^ 
largest  of  the  four  parishes  of  Northampton,  during  the  period 
intervening  between  the  years  1735  wd  1780j  and  corrected 
by  the  result  of  other  registers. 

These  local  observations  were  too  confined  in  ejLtent  to  be 
applicable  to  the  accurate  determination  of  the  chancef  of  mor- 
tality among  the  general  population  of  the  kingdom ;  and  they 
soon  became  obsolete  in  point  of  time,  even  for  the  measurement 
of  the  mortality  of  the  town  or  parish  from  the  experience  of 
which  they  were  calculated.  This  table  was  adopted  by  the 
Equitable  Society  fcNr  Life  Insurance  in  1789,  and  subsequently 
by  many  other  insurance  offices,  and  it  is  one  on  which  they  still 
compute  rates  for  the  insurance  of  lives,  notwithstanding  its 
^inaccuracy  has  been  made  evident  by  the  results  of  their  own 
experience,  and  notwithstanding  their  knowledge  of  this  fact 
is  made  apparent  by  their  rejection  of  tiiis  table,  as  a  basis 
for  computing  the  rates,  on  which  they  will  grant  annuities. 
Dr.  Price  also  formed  tables  firom  observations  made  ^t  Chester, 
Holy  Cross  in  Salop,  Warrington,  and  Breslaw. 

XXX. — ^The  Carlisle  table  was  fbrsoed  by  Mr.  Wb^f  from 
observations  made  by  Dr.  Heyaham  durii^  the  years  1779  to 

*  [Cleghorn,  Edinburgh,  1834.    Parliamentary  Paper,  448,  1868.] 

t  r^  ^^^  ^®  sucoeeded  in  inducing  the  LegiBlature  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
this  table  in  measuring  life  contingencies  for  the  yaluations  of  ecclesiastical 
leases  and  enfranchisements.  (17  &  18  Vict,  c.  116,  s.  12.) — See  oicr  DretUiee 
on  Copyhold  and  Church  Property  JSt^ranehieemefUe,'] 
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ITSTy  upon  a  population  of  about  8000,  in  the  town  of  Carlisle. 
The  period  of  nine  years  was  too  short  to  determine  the 
average  mortality  of  that  town ;  the  population  also  and  the 
place  were  too  small  for  its  experience  to  be  applicable 
to  the  whole  country.  This  table  represented  the  duration 
of  life  much  more  favorably  than  the  Northampton,  and  is 
at  certain  ages  singularly  close  to  the  results  furnished  by 
Dr.  Farr,  from  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1851 ;  but  Mr. 
Farren  remarks  with  justice : — "  The  Carlisle  table  of  mor- 
tality, as  is  su£Scientiy  well  known  to  all  who  have  used  it,  and 
as  will  be  immediately  apparent  to  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  cast  his  eye  down  the  column  of  *  decrement,'  stands 
much  in  need  of  adjustment.  Mr.  Milne,  its  constructor, 
although  he  admits  that  ha  distributed  the  numbers  given  by 
the  observations  among  the  separate  years  of  age,  by  a  tedious 
tentative  process,  in  which  he  may  have  committed  error, 
seems,  nevertheless,  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  resulting  irr^u* 
larities  may  be  indications  of  a  law  of  nature,  resulting  from 
our  structure.  In  the  present  more  advanced  state  of  our 
knowledge  with  regard  to  the  laws  of  mortality,  many  persons 
would  not,  now,  be  found  to  agree  with  him." 

XXXI. — From  the  yearly  reports  made  to  the  members  of 
the  Equitable  Assurance  Society,  an  eminent  Actuary,  Mr. 
Gri£Sth  Davies,  calculated  the  mortality  amongst  its  mem- 
bers, who  were  select  lives  and  chiefly  males,  and  this  table 
was  confirmed  by  the  investigation  of  Mr.  Babbage  and 
Mr.  Gompertz.  Some  foreign  tables  have,  also,  acquired 
reputation.  .  The  tables  in  general  use  in  France,  until  the 
recent  ones  by  M.  Dumont  Ferrand  and  M.  Legoy  t,  were  calcu- 
lated by  M.  de  Parcieux.  They  are  six  in  number ;  the  first, 
from  deaths,  mostly  during  the  yearsl689  to  1696,  amongst  the 
nominees  of  the  French  tontines ;  the  second,  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  from  the  deaths  among  the  monks  of  certain  orders  in 
Paris ;    and  the  last  from   the  deaths  among  the   Nuns  at 
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Paris.  The  persons^  from  whose  mortality  the  last  five  tables 
were  calculated,  lived  under  such  peculiar  circumstances 
as  to  render  the  results,  only  good  as  data  to  their  own  class, 
and  in  their  own  time  and  country.  The  lives  in  the  first 
table  were  also  select ;  and  the  experience,  deducible  from 
them,  was  inapplicable  to  the  general  population  of  France  even 
of  that  period.  . 

XXXII. — Incorrect  data,  like  bad  principles,  produce  a  series 
of  evil  consequences.  Upon  the  Northampton  table  the  govern- 
ment had  granted  annuities  to  the  extent  of  £810,000  per 
annum.  For  a  life  of  sixty  £10.  &.  3d.  per  cent,  annuity  was 
allowed,  while  taking  the  price  of  stock  to  be  between  79  and 
80  (which'  is  the  average  of  the  last  one  hundred  years)  the 
annuity  ought  to  have  been  but  £8.  l(k.  7d.  The  deferred 
annuities  were  granted  on  still  worse  terms.  Mr.  Finlaison  had 
the  merit  of  calling  the  attention  of  several  successive  Chan- 
cellors of  the  Exchequer  to  the  subject,  representing  that  in 
April,  18^,  this  loss  was  advancing  at  the  rate  of  £8000  every 
week,  and  during  the  three  previous  months  had  exceeded 
£95,000.  The  result  of  this  representation  was  an  order  to 
Mr.  Finlaison,  senior,  to  proceed  to  form  more  correct  tables, 
and  a  short  time  after  they  were  completed,  the  evil  was  stopped 
by  Act  of  Parliament. 

For  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  true  law  of  mortality, 
which  prevailed  among  the  people  of  England,  Mr.  Finlaison 
made  his  observations  over  ^,000  life  annuitants,  who  had  been 
registered  as  nominees  in  Tontines,  and  who  were  chosen  by  lot 
from  the  children  of  the  clergy  and  magistracy  throughout  the 
country,  extending  over  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years.  His 
table  exhibited  the  expectation  of  life  as  it  was  in  1 8^,  and  as  it 
was  a  century  before  that  year,  and  discovered  a  very  extraor- 
dinary improvement  of  human  life  in  the  interval,  as  well  as  a 
great  difference  in  the  duration  between  the  two  sexes.  The 
duration  of  life  in  18S5,  compared  with  what  it  was  a  century 
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ago  was  nearly  as  four  to  three,  and  die  expectation  of  a  female 
life  at  birth  to  a  male  as  55  years  to  60.  Mr.  Finlaison,  also^ 
calculated  the  mortality,  which  prevailed,  during  the  years  bom 
1814  to  1822,  amongst  58,682  Chelsea  out-pensioneiB,  mmI 
SO,S10  Gteenwich  out-pensioners.  The  Expectations  of  their 
lives  were  better  than  those  shewn  by  the  Northampton  table ; 
after  50  they  were  as  good  as  those  in  the  Cariisle  table,  and 
came  very  close  to  the  Swedish  ;  these  lives  being  for  tiie  most 
part  originally  good,  though  many  had  suffered  from  service  in 
foreign  climes  and  severe  womids,  were  considered  by  Mr. 
Finlaison  as  better  than  those  o(  mechanics  or  labourers  in 
general ;  upon  the  whole  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  tables 
framed  by  Mr.  Finlaison  were  the  best  extant,  until  the 
appearance  of  the  tables  that  are  furnished  through  Dr.  Farr 
by  the  Registrar-^General,  which,  being  improved  at  each 
successive  census,  will  of  course,  in  due  time,  supersede  all 
other  laws  of  mortality. 

XXXIII.-^To  determine,  from  time  to  time,  the  number  of 
people  inhabiting  a  country  and  owing  allegiance  to  its  govern- 
ment, is  a  matter  of  great  national  importance.  A  very  little 
reflection  must  serve  to  convince  us,  that  an  accurate  acquain- 
tance witii  the  absolute  numbers  of  the  people,  and  still  more, 
with  the  various  physical  and  moral  conditi<ms  under  which  they 
take  tiieir  places  in  the  community,  is  necessary  to  the  full 
development  of  the  naticmal  resources :  when  by  the  recur* 
rence  at  stated  intervals  of  these  -enumerations,  we  shall  be 
able  to  compare  the  progress  made  by  tiie  nation  at  differ^rt 
periods,  as  regards  all  those  circumstances  which  properly 
should  be  comprised  in  the  enquiry,  the  task  of  tiie  goven^ 
ment  and  the  legislature  must  be  greatly  simplified ;  and  on 
the  otiier  hand  it  seems  hardly  possible,  without  sudi  an  inti- 
mate and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  progressive  condition 
of  a  country,  as  can  alone  be  obtained  by  means  of  statistical 
inquiries,  that  the  art  of  government  should  ever  advance  bc- 
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jond  the  region  of  experiment,  or  assume  the  dignity  of  a 
science. 

Former  enumerations,  made  in  the  United  Kingdom,  were 
not  so  conducted  as  to  lead,  in  any  material  or  satisfactory 
degree,  to  this  desirable  end.  If  it  had  been  possible  at  the 
first  census  in  1801,  to  suggest  and  carry  out  such  a  compre- 
hensive plan,  as  would  have  embraced  all  the  principal  points 
which  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain,  and  which  could  have  afforded 
means  for  comparison  with  the  same  class  of  facts  ascertained 
at  subsequent  decennial  enumerations,  a  great  light  would 
have  been  thereby  thrown  upon  many  questions  connected 
with  the  public  weal,  which  are  now  involved  in  doubt  and 
obscurity.  The  comparative  progress  made  between  the  three 
decennial  periods  that  occurred  from  1801  to  1831,  might 
have  afforded  peculiar  means  of  instruction.  From  1801  to  181 1 
the  nation  was  engaged  in  war;  the  next  interval  was  of  a  mixed 
character,  being  almost  equally  divided  between  war  and  peace ; 
and  the  ten  years  from  18S1  to  1831  were  passed  in  profound 
peace.  If  the  census  of  1801  had  been  so  conducted  as  to  afford 
all  the  useful  information,  which  such  inquiries  are  fitted  to 
bring  to  light,  and  if  the  subsequent  enumerations  had  been 
made  so  as  to  admit  of  comparing  one  period  with  another, 
we  might,  or  rather  we  must  have  been  able,  far  more  accu- 
rately than  we  now  can,  to  estimate  the  consequences  of  war, 
and  its  influence  upon  the  material  condition  of  the  people. 

XXXIV. — The  following  facts  are  interesting : — 
L — In  England  and  Wales  births  are  to  deaths  as  S:S; 
boys  to  girls  bom  as  1 05  to  1 00.   {The  ratio Jluctuatinghetween 
104  and  105  to  100,  or  26  to  S5,  and  21  to  20.) 

3. — In  1000  inhabitants  in  England  and  Wales, 
33  are  bom     \ 
22  die  [yearly. 

16  are  married  ) 
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8*-^The  population  of  England  increased  ftfim  except  of 
births  over  deaths  daring  'the  year  1856  by  258,278  persons, 
or  708  per  diem.  In  1857,  by  259,710  persons,  or  712  per 
diem, — London  by  80,156  persons,  or  88  per  diem  in  1856 ; 
80,474  in  1857. 

4. — In  the  year  1852,  1000  persons  a  day  emigrated  from 
the  country  ;  in  the  year  1856,  484  a  day;  in  1858,  only  312. 

5. — ^The  mortality  of  males  is  at  the  rate  of  2.318  per  cent,  for 
the  average  of  20  years,  1838*57  ;  whilst  of  females  it  is  2.153 
per  cent.,  which  rates  are  to  each  other  as  107  :  100 ;  that  is, 
if  100  females  die  out  of  a  given  number  of  females,  out  of  an 
equal  number  of  males  107  males  die.  The  rate  of  mortality 
in  England  is  lower  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe, 
as  appears  by  the  following  statement : — 


Ammal  Mortefitj. 

1  death 

in  45 

population. 

I                99 

43 

59 

*                ff 

88 

« 

I                51 

38 

55 

*                f9 

28 

f> 

jj_       ^Jf  J.1 

L^                 1 

J     !-                M^                 ^        J           X 

England 

France 

Prussia 

Austria 

Russia 


XXXV. — The  total  population  of  the  world  is  estimated  at 
1288  millions,  as  follows : — 


1.— By  race 

Mongolian  Race 
Caucasian 
Malayan  - 
Ethiopian 
American 


Millions    522 


99 
95 


soo 

196 
I 


MilUons  1288 
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2.— By  religious  deDominations 

ChristiaDs 

... 

MiUions    335 

Jews 

•           •           - 

5 

Asiatic  Religions 

... 

595 

Mahommedans  - 

•           .           - 

160 

Heatheos 

"           •           " 

193 
Millions  1S88 

xliii 


XXXVI. — The  following  are  the  populations  of  some 
of  the  most  important  countries^  according  to  the  most  recent 
returns  (with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  Dr.  Michelsen^ 
of  the  Board  of  Trade)  : — 

^Belgium        .....    Millions      4| 
Grerman  States       ...        -         „  48^ 

vus.: — Austria  (proper)  -  Millions  13 
Prussia  ...  -  „  13 
Bavaria   -    -    -    -        „  5 

♦Hanover       -    -    -       „  2 

*Wurtemburgh   -    -        „  1-j^ 

Other  States      -    -        „  Sf 

Austrian  Empire    .        .        -        .    Millions    39} 

♦Holland „  3i 

♦Denmark       -----,,  g^ 

Sweden  and  Norway       -        -        -  99  5 

Russia  ....        -  „         65 

Turkey „         37 

♦Greece  -----*»  1 

Italian  States — 

♦Lombardy    -    -     -    Millions   3 
♦Venetia  ....        „  2| 

Sardinian  States     -        »>  5^ 

♦Roman  States  -    -        ,^  3 

♦Tuscany  -    -    -    -        „  If 

Two  Sicilies      -    -        ,,  9 
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Spain             ...        -  -  Millions 

•Portugal        -        .         -        -  .          „ 

♦Switzerland            -         -      .  -  -          „ 

British  India          .        -        .  .          ,, 

America        -        -        -        .  .          „ 

viz. :— United  States  -    -  Millions  28 

♦British  America    -  „          g 

Mexico       -    -    -  „          7i 

Brazil    -    .    -    -  „          7| 

Other  States    -    -  „         14 

♦Australia  and  Polynesia           -  -  Millions 


16* 
4 

2* 
180 
59 


XXXVII. — The  following  Table  exhibits  the  progress  of 
the  population  at  various  censuses^  and  shows  that : — 

While  the  populatioii  of  Great  Britain  has  sensibly  inoreased^  the  progress 
of  England  and  Wales  has  been  most  remarkable,  and  that  London  increased 
(in  spite  of  deaths  and  emigration)  at  the  rate  of  41^2  souls  a  year,  in  the 
10  years  1841  to  1851,  partly  from  exeesi  of  births  aver  deaths,  and  partly 
by  excess  of  ImmigraHon  over  SmtgrcUion. 

THE    POPULATION    WAS 


In  1760. 

1801. 

Increase 
in50yrs 

1841. 

1851. 

Increase 
in  lOyra. 

England  &  Wales 
^Scotland  

Millions. 

... 
... 

Millions. 
8.893 
1.608 

BiiUions. 
2i 

MUUons. 

15.914 
2.620 
8.020 

MiUions. 

17.928 
2.889 
6.330 

IffiUions. 

2.014 

.269 

dc.1.690 

Ireland    

Great  Britain  &  ) 
Ireland   $ 

•  a. 
... 

26.833 
37 

27.462 
36 

.619. 
decl 

•London 

.959 

1.948 

2.362 

.414 

^  Itis  interesting  to  compare  the  populations  of  the  countries  marked 
thus  *  with  that  of  London. 
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PART  I. 

Observations  en  Life  Assurance,  with  an  account  of  the  Deposit 
and  other  Systems  having  for  object  its  extension. 


Art.  1. — Our  purpose  in  this  part  will  be,  mainly,  to  bring 
forward  suggestions  for  the  greater  extension  of  life  assurance 
among  the  middle  and  humbler  classes,  by  removing,  as  far  as 
may  be  practicable,  the  obstacles  which  exist,  both  as  regards 
the  public,  and  the  life  assurance  companies  themselves,  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  system  to  their  respective  requirements.  To 
make  the  remedies  intelligible,  we  shall  have  to  mention  some 
of  the  obstacles  ;  but  it  will  be  advantageous  to  give,  before- 
hand, a  short  account  of  the  nature  of  a  life  assurance  company, 
as  described  by  Mr.  De  Morgan. 

If  a  large  number  of  persons,  all  of  the  same  income  and 
prospects,  and  all  certain  of  the  same  duration  of  life,  were  to 
choose  a  common  bank,  in  which  to  deposit  their  savings,  each 
laying  by  a  given  proportion  of  his  income,  it  is  obvious  that 
each  would  receive  the  same  sum  as  the  rest  at  his  decease ; 
but  if  the  lives  were  of  unequal  and  uncertain  duration,  this 
result  would  no  longer  be  produced.  It  might,  however,  be 
attained  by  a  covenant,  that  all  sums  paid  in  should  remain 
till  all  were  dead,  and  then  be  equally  divided  among  the 
executors  of  the  parties.  Such  a  bank  might  be  called  an 
equalization  office,  and  it  would  present  the  first  approxima- 
tion towards  an  insurance  office  such  as  those  which  at  present 
exist. 

As  yet,   the  interest  of  money  has  not  been  mentioned. 
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Suppose  the  equalization  office  to  pay  no  interest ;  and  sup- 
pose all  the  lives  to  be  20  years  of  age,  such  as  are  described 
in  the  Carlisle  tables,  the  average  duration  of  which  is  41  ^ 
years.  If  then,  every  person  pay  £1  per  annum,  each  will 
ultimately  receive  £4*1  i,  which  is  the  mere  compensation  of  the 
inequality  of  life.  Such  persons  would  enter  into  a  mutual 
covenant,  by  which,  those  who  lived  beyond  the  average  term, 
would  divide  the  surplus  of  their  savings  among  those  who  fell 
short  of  it. 

'  Probably,  if  the  following  question  were  put  to  all  those 
whose  lives  are  now  insured : — "What  is  the  advantage  which 
you  derive  from  investing  your  surplus  income  in  an  insurance 
office  ?"  more  than  half  would  reply : — "  The  certainty  of  my 
executors  receiving  a  sum  at  my  death,  were  that  to  take  place 
to-morrow."  This  is  but  half  an  answer ;  for  not  only  does 
the  office  undertake  the  equalization  of  life,  as  above  described, 
but  also  the  return  of  the  sums  invested,  with*  compound  interest. 
No  one  can  form  an  accurate  idea  of  such  an  establishment, 
who  does  not  consider  it  as  a  Savings  Bank,  yielding  interest, 
and  interest  upon  interest.  This  is  the  reason  why  an  office, 
which  charges  for  its  insurance  more  than  it  is  worth  as  an 
insurance,  may  nevertheless  put  its  contributors  in  a  better 
position  than  they  could  have  held,  if  there  had  been  no  such 
institution.  To  make  this  matter  clear,  let  us  consider  the 
working  of  a  simple  investment  office.  A  large  number  of 
individuals  subscribe  a  sum,  which  they  trust  to  an  individual 
or  a  company  to  employ,  yielding  them  the  return  at  some 
fixed  but  distant  period.  Let  each  share  be  £100.  The  best 
thing  an  individual  could  do  with  so  small  a  sum,  so  as  to  have 
perfect  security  for  its  return,  would  be  to  invest  it  in  the 
funds.     He  might  also  invest  the  interest,  and  thus  obtain 

*  f  See  Diy.  II,  or  Treatise  on  Bmlding  Societies  and  TontineSy  for  several 
Chapters  on  the  Mathematical  Doctrine  of  Componnd  Interest,  with  Practical 
Instructions  and  Tables  ] 
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compound  interest^  but  it  is  not  easy  for  an  individual  to  do 
this.  Unless  he  provide  an  agent  to  draw  the  dividends  im- 
mediately on  their  becoming  due,  various  circumstances  vnll 
happen  to  prevent  the  immediate  investment  of  the  interest. 
It  is  not  at  ail  an  unfair  calculation  to  suppose  that^  upon  each 
half-yearly  dividend,  a  month  will  be  lost,  so  that  nominal 
compound  interest  for  42  years  virill  only  be  really  for  35  years. 
A  single  pound,  therefore,  laid  up  by  a  man  aged  20  years, 
and  improved  for  the  average  term  of  his  life,  at  3^  per  cent 
interest  a  year,  would  only  become  £3.  6s.  8d. ;  while  in  the 
hands  of  a  person  who  lost  no  time,  it  would  become  £4.  5^., 
or  nearly  a  pound  more.  It  can  be  easily  seen  why  an  office 
of  any  magnitude  rarely  has  any  delay  in  making  investments. 
Let  us  suppose  (with  the  author  before  quoted)  that  it  should 
happen  that  ten  individuals  together  paid  £100  into  the  office 
on  account  of  life  assurance  premiums  in  the  same  hour  in 
which  the  executors  of  a  deceased  contributor  received  a  claim 
of  £100.  The  hundred  pounds,  which  in  the  theory  of  the 
process  should  be  sold  out,  or  otherwise  set  free  to  meet  the 
claim,  is  in  its  practice  supplied  by  fresh  premiums,  so  that 
the  premiums  of  those  contributors  are  making  interest  from 
the  hour  in  which  they  are  paid.  The  advantage  will  be 
greater  in  large  transactions.  The  payments  would,  also,  be 
made  without  any  loss  arising  from  the  sale,  perhaps  at  an  un- 
favourable price,  of  stock  to  meet  the  claim.  All  expenses 
paid,  it  may  be  stated,  with  correctness,  that  an  investment 
society  can  realize  (apart  from  a  bonus)  3i  per  cent,  per  annum 
compound  interest.  Hence,  £1  improved  during  the  average 
life  of  an  individual,  aged  20  years,  would  become  £4 J. 

2.  The  institution,  thus  described,  is  simply  an  office  for  the 
investment  of  premiums  and  the  equalization  of  results.  It 
becomes  an  insurance  office,  when  it  undertakes  to  pay  a  fixed 
sum  for  a  fixed  premium,  at  the  end  of  a  given  time  after  the 
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decease  of  the  party  ;  but^  as  Mr.  Babbage  remarks,  so  little 
was  known  of  the  relative  value  of  human  life,  at  the  time  life 
assurance  began  to  be  adopted  in  England,  that  persons  were 
indiscriminately  insured  at  one  common  rate,  without  regard 
either  to  age  or  health ;  so  that  the  young  paid  for  the  old, 
and  the  strong  for  the  infirm, — a  manifest  injustice  to  the 
young  and  healthy  members.  Five  pounds  were  at  first 
demanded  as  the  price  of  assuring  a  hundred  pounds  for  one 
year  on  a  life  of  any  age ;  and,  at  one  establishment,  middle 
aged  and  old  lives  were  not  taken  even  on  those  terms.  This 
sum  was,  probably,  fixed  upon  from  its  appearing  that  the  an- 
nual number  of  deaths  in  London  was  nearly  one  in  twenty  of 
the  population.  It  must  soon  have  occurred  to  those  who 
wished  to  have  recourse  to  such  transactions,  that  the  chance 
of  a  person  aged  twenty  dying  within  any  given  period,  would 
not  be  so  great  as  that  of  a  person  of  forty  dying  within  the 
same  limit,  and  consequently  that  it  was  not  equitable  to  de- 
mand the  same  rate  of  premium  in  both  cases  ;  and  it  must  also 
have  appeared,  that  if  a  table  of  the  number  of  persons  amongst 
a  considerable  population,  dying  annually  at  the  different  ages 
of  life,  could  be  procured,  by  its  means  the  relative  chances  of 
life  of  persons  of  different  ages  might  be  assigned.  Further 
inquiries  enabled  actuaries  to  calculate  a  premium  proportion- 
ate to  each  age,  based  upon  what  is  termed  the  doctrine  of 
Probabilities. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  the  late  distinguished  actuary, 
Mr.  Galloway,  that  this  doctrine  is  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  mathematical  science,  inasmuch  as  it  reduces  to 
calculation  the  reasons  we  may  have  for  expecting  any  contin- 
gent event,  or  believing  any  report  or  conclusion  which  may 
not  be  necessarily  true.  When  we  consider  that  the  entire 
edifice  of  human  science,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  self- 
evident  truths,  such  as  the  axioms  of  geometry,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  collection  of  propositions,  which  can  only  be  con- 
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sidered  more  or  less  probable,  we  can  easily  conceive  tbe 
importance  of  a  calculus  which  enables  us  to  assign  the  degree 
of  probability  existing  in  each  case. 

The  calculation  of  the  probability  of  events,  the  chances  of 
which  are  not  known  a  priori,  but  deduced  from  experience,  is 
founded  on  the  supposed  constancy  of  the  laws  of  nature,  in 
accordance  with  which,  events  arising  from  constant  but 
unknown  causes,  when  considered  in  large  numbers,  are  always 
reproduced  in  the  same  order.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable 
in  the  various  phenomena  of  the  physical  and  moral  world, 
than  the  constancy  which  is  observed  to  exist  in  the  recurrence 
of  events  of  the  same  kind.  For  example,  the  ratio  of  male 
to  female  births  furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  the  truth  of 
this  assertion : — 

If  we  consider  only  a  small  number  of  births,  nothing  can 
be  more  uncertain  than  the  result ;  but  if  we  take  a  very  large 
number,  as  those  of  a  whole  kingdom,  the  proportion  of  male 
to  female  births,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  is  found  to  be  almost 
invariable  and  nearly  as  105  to  100. 

The  mean  duration  of  human  life  affords  another  good  illus- 
tration ;  thus  we  find  that  the  average  duration  of  the  lives  of 
a  large  number  of  individuals  living  in  the  same  country,  is 
always  found  to  be  very  nearly  the  same,  notwithstanding  the 
great  uncertainty  of  human  life  individually,  the  difference  of 
constitutions,  and  the  various  accidents  to  which  mankind  are 
liable :  and  experience  proves,  that  pecuniary  risks  depending 
on  these  data,  if  undertaken  in  sufficiently  large  numbers,  are 
among  the  least  uncertain  of  all  commercial  speculations. 

A  similar  constancy  is  observed  in  the  results  of  other  kinds 
of  statistical  inquiries.  The  number  of  crimes  committed  in 
a  year,  of  the  same  species,  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  trials 
to  the  number  of  acquittals,  the  number  of  conflagrations,  the 
number  of  ships  lost  in  a  particular  trade,  of  letters  which 
pass  through  the  post  office,  of  patients  admitted  into  the 
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public  hospitals  during  a  given  period,  are  observed  in  every 
case  to  fluctuate  between  very  narrow  limits  which  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  each  othel*^  in  proportion  as  the  number 
of  observations  is  increased.  Hence,  since  experience  teaches 
us  that  the  recurrence  of  events  approximates  so  nearly  to  fixed 
ratios,  we  are  enabled  to  apply  the  calculus  of  probabilities  to 
the  solution  of  many  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  ques- 
tions connected  with  our  social  and  political  institutions,  and 
to  determine  the  average  result  of  a  series  of  coming  events, 
vfiih  as  much  certainty  as  if  their  chances  were  determinate 
and  known  a  priori.  It  matters  not  whether  the  phenomenon 
under  consideration  belongs  to  the  physical  or  moral  order  of 
things,  the  calculus  is  equally  applicable  when  experience  has 
determined  the  requisite  data  for  the  purpose. 

3.    One  of  the  earliest  applications  of  the  theory  of  proba- 
bility was  that  of  determining  from  observations  of  ^mortality 


*  [From  the  census  of  1841,  we  have  the  table  furnished  in  the  Appendix ; 
and  the  following  shews  the  Bate  of  Mortality  for  the  year  1858,  which  is 
interesting^  as  affording  a  comparison  with  the  law  prevailing  in  France. 

England  and  IVanee,  Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  per  cent  of  Males  and 
Females  at  different  ages . — 


Agefc 

Amuul  Bftte  of  Mortality  per  cent 

lff4T.»^ 

Fmhalm.                 \ 

En^daad 

France. 

Emdamleiid 

Fkvnce. 

All  Ages. 

a 

5 

10 
15 
25 
35 
45 
55 
65 
75 
85 
95  and  upwards. 

2.379 

2J20S 

2.201 

2.189 

7.346 

.847 

.506 

.828 

1.013 

1.316 

1.958 

3.278 

6.912 

16.897 

31.297 

47.305 

7.355 

.822 

.518 

.889 

.874 

.985 

1.474 

2.893 

6.521 

16.022 

29.273 

38.422 

6.362 

.813 

.540 

.861 

1.064 

1.251 

1.596 

2.845 

6.133 

14.106 

2a968 

45.770 

6383 
.882 
.630 

.928 

1.007 

1.339 

2.732 

6.598 

15.376 

29.371 

35.966] 
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the  average  duration  of  humaD  life,  and  the  value  of  pecuniary 
interests  dependent  upon  its  continuance  or  failure.  This 
particular  application,  according  to  Mr.  Hendricks,  appears  to 
have  been  first  thought  of,  or  at  least  attempted  to  be  carried 
into  practical  effect  in  Holland  by  Hudde,  and  the  celebrated 
Pensionary  De  Witt;  but  the  first  tables  of  mortality,  with  the 
corresponding  values  of  annuities  on  single  lives,  were  con- 
structed by  our  distinguished  countryman  Dr.  Halley,  and 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1693.  Other 
tables  were  afterwards  formed,  which  are  called  by  the  names 
of  the  places,  where  the  observations  were  made  on  which  they 
were  calculated.  The  information,  however,  afforded  by  those 
observations,  was  neither  so  considerable  nor  so  complete  as 
it  was  desirable  that  the  public  should  possess ;  the  sources  on 
which  they  chiefly  depended  being  parish  registers,  which  in 
those  times  could  not  be  altogether  relied  upon  for  accuracy. 
(See*  Preliminary  Remarks  on  this  head.) 

*  [When  a  society  is  not  likely  to  haye  averages  of  lives  about  the  same 
age,  it  is  judicious  to  accept  a  lower  amount  of  Asiuranee  Risk,  as  the  ages 
of  the  lives  proposed  are  greater,  so  that  the  Present  values  of  the  moral 
Eapecktiion  of  the  current  risks  may  not  be  greatly  unequal.  (See  articles 
in  Appendix  on  the  distinction  between  JIforaZ  and  MathemcUicdl  Expectations 
of  Risks.) 

The  relative  amounts,  assured  at  various  ages,  might  be  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  premiums,  that  are  likely  to  be  received  on  each  Policy,  on  the 
principle  g^ven  in  the  Appendix.  The  following  table  will  serve  as  a  guide 
to  Offices,  taking  a  basis  of  jf  1000  at  age  30,  as  the  Umit  or  Maximum  of 
Assurance  to  be  kept,  and  shews  the 


Age, 

Umit  of  Aaaonmce  Risk  to 

Ago. 

Limit  of  Aanirance  Riak  to 

be  kept  at  each  age. 

be  kept  at  eadi  age. 

^. 

£, 

30 

1000 

60 

559 

35 

945 

05 

482 

40 

883 

70 

395 

45 

820 

75 

317 

50 

745 

80 

261 

65 

053 

If  the  amount  at  30  be  greater,  say  £3000  or  ^5000,  the  corresponding 
amounts  at  the  other  ages  will  be  proportionately  increased.  A  similar  prtit- 
ciple  applies  to  the  insurance  o/ckildrens*  lives  or  other  special  risksJ] 
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4.  Associations  for  assurance  having  been  fontied,  and  a 
tolerably  safe  law  of  mortality  calculated,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  fix  the  rates  of  annual,  or  other  periodic,  con- 
tributions, upon  such  a  principle,  that  not  only  might  reasonable 
expenses  of  management  be  provided  for,  but,  also,  that 
every  possible  excess  of  early  mortality  among  the  members  of 
any  individual  society  beyond  the  average  of  the  community 
at  large,  (according  to  the  data  by  which  the  fundamental 
table  of  mortality  had  been  constructed)  should  be  met  with  a 
marginal  fund.  Hence  it  has  been  customary  to  charge  assurers, 
a  somewhat  higher  *  premium  per  cent,  than  that  shewn  as 
necessary  by  the  table  of  mortality ;  and  this  reasonable  caution 
operates  without  injury  to  those,  whose  families  benefit  by  the 
policies  of  assurance,  in  case  of  premature  death ;  whilst  those 
subscribers,  who  survive  beyond  the  tabular  average  of  life, 
have  a  compensation  by  way  of  Bonus,  in  case  the  institution 
meets  with  a  less  degree  of  mortality  than  the  premiums  had 
provided  for. 

In  general  the  Bonus  system  would  be  deserving  of 
approval,  if  applied  on  the  correct  principle  referred  to 
in  Article    xv.    of  our   Preliminary   Remarks,    because  it 


*  [In  the  Appendix  are  given  the  formulie  and  methods  for  calcnlatiBg 
Premiums  for  Assurance  according  to  any  table  of  mortality,  with  Instmc- 
tlons  for  Valuing  Bonuses;  and,  in  the  Tables,  are  giren  the  elementary  data 
of  the  Carlisle  and  English  Life  Laws  of  Mortality.  Mr.  Willich,  in  his 
valuable  **  Popular  Tables,"  has  deduced  the  following  simple  formulss  for 
remembering  the  Expectation  of  life  at  any  age  between  5  and  60 : 

By  the  Carlisle  Law,  the  expectation  is  two-thirds  of  the  difference  between 
81i  and  the  present  age. 

By  the  English  Life  Law,  the  expectation  is  two-thirds  of  the  diffierence 
between  80  and  the  present  age. 

Thus,  as  a  person  becomes  one  year  older,  his  Expectation  diminishes  eight 
months  only ;  and  three  times  the  difference  between  the  expectation  of  lifo 
at  any  two  ages,  b  equal  to  twice  the  difference  between  the  ages.] 
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must  be  considered  as  presenting  one  main  improvement,  that 
was  wanting  in  life  assurance,  to  remove  the  only  selfish 
objection  to  which  that  beneficent  invention  of  science  was 
formerly  open :  viz.,  that  those  who  live  pay  for  those  who 
die  beforehand  ;  since  the  periodical  allotments  of  *Bonus,  if 
calculated  upon  the  principles  we  have  recommended,  tend 
continually  to  restore  the  balance  of  advantage  to  those  mem- 
bers who  survive  each  division  of  profits.  (See  Math :  Appx.) 

5. — The  natural  desire  of  persons  to  provide,  in  times 
of  comparative  prosperity,  against  privations  attendant  on 
adverse  circumstances  led  to  the  formation  of  assurance 
companies,  which  were  early  recognised  as  the  safest  and  most 
advantageous  mode  of  effecting  that  object  The  experience  of 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  and  the  great  success  of  assu- 
rance institutions  during  that  period,  have  not  only  established 
the  soundness  of  the  principles  Involved,  but  confirmed,  beyond 
doubt,  the  fact  that  they  ofier  one  of  the  most  legitimate  me- 
diums, by  which  careful  and  thrifty  persons  can  invest  their 
savings  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  a  large  contingent  profit, 
with  the  least  possible  risk. 

When  the  f  first  Life  assurance  office  was  founded  at  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  considerable  distrust  for  a  long 
time  prevailed  respecting  the  stability  of  an  institution,  which 
undertook  so  great  an  apparent  risk  as  the  guaranteeing  of  a 
definite  large  sum  to  be  payable  to  an  assurer's  family,  however 
soon  he  might  die,  in  consideration  of  a  small  annual  payment 
to  be  made  by  him  during  his  life.  But — when  years  passed 
away  and  the  scheme,  so  far  from  becoming  a  failure,  answered 
admirably — the  feeling  of  the  world  changed,  and  in  all  direc- 
tions new  societies  began  to  spring  up,  which  sought  for  and 
soon  obtained  public  support.  These  old  companies  were 
accustomed,  however,  to  conduct  their  business  in  an  exclusive 

*     [Se6>  also,  upon  this  subject,  Tarious  valuable  papers  read  before  the 
Institiite  of  Actuaries  by  Mr.  Jellicoe,  one  of  the  Vice-PresideiKta.] 
t    [The  most  ancient  existing  Life  office  was  founded  in  1706.] 
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manner^  regarding  their  own  profit  more  than  ,the  convenience 
or  the  wants  of  the  assured ;  and  it  is  only  within  a  very  recent 
period  that  societies  have  arisen  based  upon  equitable  princi- 
ples, and  extending  their  operations  to  an  increased  variety  of 
objects.  The  mode  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  old  com- 
panies necessarily  narrowed  the  field  of  their  usefulness. 
Hence  we  find  that  even  in  the  middle  classes  but  a  small 
proportion  of  persons  are,  or  have  ever  been,  assured ;  whilst 
the  industrious  classes  are  wholly  denied  admission,  excepting 
in  a  few  offices  of  modern  date,  and  although  many  advantages 
are  held  out  to  them  by  Savings  Banks,  those  excellent  insti- 
tutions offer  only  a  personal  profit  upon  investments,  and  no 
contingent  advantage  to  a  depositor's  family. 

6.— The  industrious  classes  have  also  been  debarred  firom 
the  benefits  of  life  assurance  by  the  uncertainty  of  their 
incomes.  Even  where  they  have  insured,  instances  have  too 
frequently  occurred  in  which  they  have  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  up  their  policies,  as  they  advanced  in  years  and  their 
means  of  existence  began  to  diminish ;  yet  a  regularity  of 
payment  is  the  fundamental  condition,  which,  in  too  many 
offices,  if  disregarded,  causes  the  whole  benefit  they  have  so 
long  struggled  to  secure,  to  be  forfeited  to  the  proprietors 
or  other  members.  All,  who  have  had  opportunities  of  hear- 
ing the  objections  which  are  most  frequently  mentioned  wh«i 
life  assurance  Is  urged  on  public  attention,  are  aware  that  the 
very  first  is  the  inconvenience  that  an  assurer  is  exposed  to, 
who  burdens  himself  for  life  with  the  payment  of  an  annuity, 
in  the  shape  of  a  periodically  recurring  premium,  whilst  he 
does  not  know  how  soon  his  circumstances  or  views  may 
change,  and  secondly,  that  if  he  be  compelled  to  discontinue 
his  assurance,  he  may  lose  nearly  the  whole  of  the  amount  he 
has  paid  in.  Many  persons  also  are  unwilling  to  lock  up  from 
their  own  use,  dujing  their  lifetime,  the  funds  they  are  accu- 
mulating :  some  fearing  that  occasions  may  arise,  when  most 
pressing  need  may  be  felt  for  a  portion  thereof;  others  thinking 
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that  in  their  *  old  age,  they  may  want  the  money  for  themselves. 

Such  objections  are  easily  conceived : — For  example,  at  age 
40,  a  man  in  good  h^Ith  can  assure  his  life  by  Table  1 ,  page  51, 
for  £500,  by  an  annual  premium  of  j£14.  17«,  6d.  Now  it  is 
exceedingly  natural  that  he  should  entertain  hesitation  before 
undertaking  such  a  payment,  if  his  income  be  one  fluctuating 
in  point  of  time  or  amount — and  those  whose  iucomes  are 
not  of  a  fluctuating  nature  are  the  exception  to  the  great  body 
of  the  community.  This  consideration  has  had  a  most  power- 
ful effect  in  restricting  the  application  of  life  assurance. 

7. — Another  obstacle  is  caused  by  the-  regulations  of 
most  of  the  assurance  companies.  They  decline  to  receive 
Small  payments,  whether  monthly  or  weekly,  principally 
on  account  of  the  trouble  and  expense  attending  the 
same.  This,  however,  is  what  persons  of  limited  means 
mainly  require.  Yet  the  companies  have  reasonable  grounds 
for  their  refusal.  Take  the  case  of  an  assurer  proposing  for 
a  small  sum,  say  £100,  purcbaseable  by  weekly  instalments. 
At  age  26,  the  annual  rate  is  £2.  Oa.  Od.  per  cent.  (Table  1,) 
or  weekly  under  1  Id.,  while  the  preliminary  expenses  attending 
the  medical  examination  of  the  life,  with  the  inquiries  into  his 


*  [In  Art.  Z9,  p.  31  of  tke  MathemaUcal  Apjfmdim  relating  to  Allotments 
of  Bonus,  will  be  found  a  formnli^  for  apportioning  the  Profits  of  a  society,  so 
that,  not  only  the  Payment  of  Premiums  by  the  Assurer  may  be  made  to  cease 
in  ease  qf  hit  living  beffond  tke  average  age,  but  also  that  the  amottnt  insured 
mag  aduaUg  become  pagaUe  to  himself  <U  a  certain  date,  instead  of  to  his 
represeniativei  at  his  death, 

Snch  a  mode  of  allotment  would  meet  many  of  the  objections  to  the  Bonus 
system  (which  we  have  discussed  in  our  Preliminary  Remarks  to  this  Treatise, 
Art.  xiii.)  and  it  is  singular  that  it  has  not  been  thought  of  by  the  Older 
Companies,  which  charge  the  very  high  rates  of  Premium  based  upon  the 
Northampton  Jaw  of  Mortality. 

Those  rates  are  sufficient  to  enable  the  Policies  to  be  paid  to  thew  Assorers 
at  comparativdy  early  ages.    For  example  :— 

The  annual  Premium  charged  by  many  old  offices  to  assure  £100  at  age  20 
is  £2  3#.  7d.  This  rate  exceeds  the  Net  annual  Premium  (Reg.  Gen.  Returns  S 
per  cent  see  p.  xxx.  ante.)  by  lit.  lid.  The  difference  (less  5  per  cent,  on  the 
jPremium  for  expenses)  or  9s.  9d.,  applied  by  way  of  Bonus  periodically,  would 
(eren  if  only  3  per  cent,  interest  be  realized)  enable  the  Policy  to  be  payaUe 
to  the  assurer  at  age  68,  or  in  case  of  previous  death. 

Should  the  Society  make  surplus  Profits  from  a  higher  rate  than  3  per  cent 
being  obtained  from  its  investments,  or  by  lapsed  Policies,  or  other  causes, 
then  the  age  would  come  out  earlier.] 
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habits  of  life,  and  the  cost  and  trouble  of  the  policy  and  papersi 
all  combine  to  make  his  proposal  as  expensive  as  in  the  case 
of  a  larger  assurance ;  so  that  to  cover  the  first  outlay  the  com- 
pany is  compelled  to  require  the  first  year's  premium  to  be 
paid  in  advance,  even  if  they  allowed  the  second  and  subsequent 
payments  to  be  made  by  small  instalments.     (See  Art«  39.) 

8. — A  further  objection  to  the  present  system  is  the  recur- 
rence of  Fixed  payments : — An  assurer  (at  say  35  years  of 
age)  who  has  assured  his  life  for  £1000  at  £S5.  10».  Oi.  a  year, 
or  for  a  lesser  or  larger  sum,  might  be  able  to  pay  one  year 
£25  or  £20,  another  year  £35  or  £30,  but  he  is  not  permitted 
to  have  the  option  in  his  own  hands  of  varying,  as  his  neces- 
sities may  dictate,  even  within  reasonable  limits,  the  amount 
and  periods  of  his  payments* 

9,— Again,  where  policies  are  effected  on  the  lives  of  other 
parties  (as  by  •Creditors  upon  the  lives  of  Debtors)  to  secure  a 
debt,  objection  is  raised  that  if  the  creditor  die  before  his 
debtor,  his  family  may  not  be  able  to  keep  up  the  policy  and 
the  premiums  paid  may  be  lost. 

10. — The  above  objections  may  to  some  extent  be  obviated 
by  a  more  general  adoption  of  the  following  regulations  in 
existing  or  future  Industrial  Assurance  Offices. 

1.  fThe  Suspmsian  principle.    (See  Art.  13.) 

2.  That  assurers,  desirous  of  discontinuing  their  annual  pre- 
miums altogether,  be  allowed  to  surrender  the  policy  to  the 
office  and  receive,  instead,  another  policy  of  less  amount, 
equivalent  to  the  premiums  paid  and  free  taom  future  pay- 
ments.    (See  Art.  25,  Math :  Appx.) 

3.  The  Deposit  system.     (See  Art.  18.) 

*  [To  meet  the  objection  in  Art.  9  and  in  similar  cases  where  the  payment 
of  the  preminms  depends  upon  another  life  besides  that  assured,  the  premimns 
may  be  calculated  thus : — Let  the  present  value  of  the  assurance  be  estimated 
on  the  life  inTolred;  the  value  of  the  premium  be  measured  by  the  joint 
existence  of  the  life  assured  and  that  of  the  Purchaser,  so  that  the  payment  of 
premiums  should  eease  when  either  life  dropped;  the  sum  assured  being  pay- 
able to  the  creditor  or  his  heirs  onlv  when  the  debtor  dies.  For  the  Formvim 
$ee  Art.  6,p,5of  the  Mathematical  Notes  on  the  Valuation  of  Life  ConHn- 
aeneies,  appended  to  owr  Treatise  on  the  Enfrandiisement  of  Copyhold,  Life- 
Leasehola,  and  Church  property.] 

t  [See  several  Tables  for  New  systems  of  Assurance  at  pages  158, 15a  J 
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4.  The  Transfer  or  Substitution  plan.    (See  Art.  21.) 

5.  That  the  payment  of  preminms  be  allowed  quarterfyf  or 
monthly^  or  to  be  compounded  for  by  one  single  payment, 
commonly  called  the  single  premium ;  or  that  they  may  be 
made  on  the  descending  or  ascending  scales— that  is,  tiie  annual 
payments  rJiynTTiialiing  or  increasing  in  amount,  so  as  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  persons  whose  circumstances  are  subject  to 
change: — ^For  instance — a  man,  whose  income  arises  from 
fixed  sources  and  wiU  probably  not  alter,  would  find  it  con- 
venient to  pay  for  an  assurance  on  his  life  by  annual  payments, 
which  would  diminish  as  his  family  increases  and  his  children 
growing  older  entail  greater  expenses  upon  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  young  man  starting  in  life,  and  hoping  to  in- 
crease his  friture  ^icome  by  hisjprofessional  or  other  occupa- 
tion, might  prefer  to  pay  less  at  first,  and  more  afterwards,  for 
the  assurance  which,  at  his  death,  is  to  provide  for  his  &mily. 

6.  That  Half  the  annual  premium  be  allowed  to  be  kept  unpaid 
for  the  first  seven  years  at  X5  per  cent,  interest  (Seep.  29.) 

7.  That  there  be  no  Eees  on  entrance,  nor^any  expense  in 
effecting  an  assurance. 

8.  That  all  claims  by  death  be  paid  by  the  society  at  the  expi- 
ration of  one  month,  after  satisfieu^tory  evidence  of  the  death 
of  the  assured  has  been  f^imished. 

9.  That  policies  on  the  lives  of  parties,  who  may  die  hy  suicide, 
duelling,  or  the  hands  of  justice^  he  not  void  after  five  years^ 
deration. 

10.  ^^That  the  machinery  of  the  Savings  Banks  be  used  for 
receiving  weekly  payments. 

Other  suggestions  for  the  greater  development  of  life  assu- 
ranee  are  mentioned  in  Arts.  17, 81, 37,  &  40,  of  this  Treatise, 
and  in  the  Appendix ;  but  we  may  remark  that  it  would  be  useless 
for  assurance  companies  to  afford  facilities  for  the  Industrious 
classes  to  assure  their  lives,  unless  the  Legislature  devise 
some  secure  method  by  which  the  first  object  of  an  assurer 
may  be  attained,  viz.,  to  provide  for  his  wife  and  children  in 
case  of  premature  decease. 

11. — This  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  the  case  at  present,  as  a 
Policy  of  Insurance  taken  out  for  the  benefit  of  a  man's  family 

*  [See  Part  V  of  Division  I,  or  the  Treatise  on  Savings  Banks.] 
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is  liable,  like  any  other  property,  for  his  debts  should  he  happen 
to  leave  any  at  his  death.  This  is  a  contingency  which  many 
eminent  economists  consider  should  be  removed  by  the  Law. 
They  hold  that,  by  the  act  qf  marriage^  a  man  has  undertaken 
the  distinct  responsibility  of  providing,  as  far  as  may  lie  in 
his  power,  for  his  wife  and  children  ;  and,  that  if  he  incur  other 
liabilities  of  a  pecuniary  character,  bis  family  have  at  least  as 
great  a  right  as  any  other  creditor  to  require  some  provision 
to  be  secured  to  them  by  a  Policy  of  Assurance ;  and  that  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  commimity  at  large  that,  where  Insurances 
have  been  effected,  the  assurer  should  have  the  power  of 
making  some  portion  of  them  specially  available  for  his  family. 

The  question  is  a  difficult  one,  and  able  arguments  have  been 
advanced  both  for  and  against  such  a  power  being  sanctioned 
by  the  State.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  principle 
has  already  been  recognised  to  a  limited  extent  in  this  country, 
by  the  Acts  relating  to  Friendly  Societiea,  and  its  importance 
was  long  ago  admitted  in  *  America,  and  on  the  Continent. 

12. — On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  Creditors^  the  full  develop- 
ment of  Life  Assurance  has  been  prevented  by  the  existing  l^al 
impediments  to  the  Assignment  at  Policies,  and  hf  the  frequent 
law  expenses  consequently  incurred,  in  afterwards  obtaining 
payment  of  the  amount  assured. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  propriety 
of  legalising  the  assignment  of  f"  Choses  in  action"  generally, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  policies  of  assurance  will  never 

*  [The  following  law  has  been  passed  with  this  object  m  the  State  of  New 
York.  (April  1st  1840)  :--An  Act  for  the  benefit  of  Married  Women. 
The  People  o/the  State  qf  ITete  Fork,  represented  in  SenaU  and  Aseemblp,  do  enact  ae/tOom  .•>— 
i  1.  It  shall  be  lawftd  for  any  married  woman  by  beneU;  and  ta  ber  name  or  in  the  **«»*  of 
any  third  peiBon,  with  his  assent  as  her  trnstee,  tocaoaetobeinaored,  foTheraolenae,  the  life  of 
ber  bnsband,  for  any  definite  period,  or  for  the  tenn  of  bia  natoral  life;  and  in  caae  of  ber 
anrvlTing  her  husband,  the  snm  or  net  amount  of  the  insurance  becoming  dne  and  payable  by 
the  terms  of  the  insurance  shall  be  payable  to  ber,  to  and  for  her  own  use,  flree  from  the  claims 
of  the  representatives  of  her  husband  or  of  any  of  his  creditors;  but  such  exempti<m  ah^  not 
apply  where  the  amount  of  premium  paid  annually  shall  exceed  three  hundred  doUan. 

$  2.  In  case  of  the  death  of  the  wife  before  the  decease  of  her  husband,  the  annnmt  of  tba 
insurance  may  be  made  payable  after  death  to  her  children  for  their  use :  and  to  their  ffuaidian. ' 
if  under  age.]  ^^ 

t  [For  the  information  of  our  non-legal  readers  we  may  remark^  that  proper^  w 
acjton  is  where  a  man  has  not  the  enjoyment  (actual  or  construcSre)  of  the 
thing  m  question,  but  merely  the  right  to  recover  it  by  a  suit  or  aotiMi  at  law, 
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obtain  their  full  value  as  commercial  securities,  until  they  are 
assignable  by  simple  endorsement,  like  Bills  of  Exchange,* 

Among  the  many  arguments  that  can  be  advanced  in  favour 
of  a  law  being  passed  to  that  effect,  is  one  furnished  by  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Political  Economy,  viz.,  that  the 
prosperity  of  a  trading  community  depends  on  the  extension 
of  credit,  provided  such  credit  bear  some  proportion  to  the 
capital  which  guarantees  it.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
capital  should  be  "  in  possession,*'  and  public  credit  is  a  thing 
essentially  personal  and  dependent  on  the  existence  of  the 
individual  to  whom  it  is  given.  It  follows,  therrfore,  that 
such  an  instrument  as  a  Policy  of  Assurance,  which  so  much 
facilitates  the  creation  of  capital,  and  gives  security  to  the 
creditor,  may  be  made  a  most  important  element  in  commercial 
operations ; — and  the  rights  of  the  party  to  whose  possession  it 
is  transferred  should,  so  long  as  he  remains  the  holder  of  it,  be 
undoubted  and  complete. 


The  Suspemion  principle. 
13. — When  the  principles  involved  in  life  Assurance  cal- 

from  whence  the  thin^  so  recorerable  is  called  a  ^  chose  in  action/'  Thus, 
TBUHkej  owed  on  a  bond  is  a  chose  in  action,  for  a  property  in  the  money  vests 
whenever  it  becomes  payable,  but  there  is  no  possession  tiU  recovered  by 
oonrse  of  law^  vmlees  payment  be  first  voluntarily  made — ^A  chose  in  action  is  a 
thing  rather  in  potentia  than  in  esse,  though  the  owner  may  have  as  absolute 
*  property  in  and  be  as  well  entitled  to  such  things  in  aonon  as  to  things  in 
possesion.  By  the  strict  rule  of  the  andent  common  law  no  chose  in  ctctian 
could  be  assigned  or  granted  over,  because  it  was  thought  to  be  a  great 
encouragement  to  litigiousness  if  a  man  were  allowed  to  ma^e  over  to  a 
stranger  his  right  of  going  to  law.  Hence  the  form  of  assigning  a  chose  in 
Action  is  in  the  nature  of  a  declaration  of  trust,  and  an  agreement  to  permit 
the  assignee  to  make  use  of  the  name  of  the  assignor  in  order  to  recover  Hie 
possession.  The  Court  of  Equittf,  however,  msike  the  rule  give  way  to  the 
expediency  fin  a  commercial  point  of  view)  of  facilitating  the  transfer  of 
property,  and  allow  the  assignment  of  a  chose  in  action  as  freely  and  directly 
Mthelaw  does  thatof  a  chose  in  possesion.  Neyertheless^if  A.  after  effecting  an 
assurance  on  his  own  life  assigns  it  and  then  dies,  any  action  that  may  become 
necessary  to  recover  the  amount  of  the  policy  must  be  brought  in  the  name  of 
the  executors  of  A.,  for  the  policy  and  the  right  of  action  as  annexed  to  it,  is 
A  chose  in  action.  The  fact  of  the  ass^nees  giving  notice  to  the  assuranee 
office  makes  no  difference  as  to  the  parties  in  whose^  name  the  action  must  be 
bifought.  Notice  is  given  in  order  to  preserve  priority  over  any  future  inctun- 
braace  that  A.  might  create,  or  in  case  of  banlmqttcy  or  insolvency.] 

*  [The  sum  of  money  for  which  a  bill  is  drawn  is  a  chose  in  action  and  not  a 
tHng  in  possession ;  and  by  the  general  rule  would  be  incapable  of  assignment^ 
yet  if  a  SiU  be  payable  to  order  or  bearer,  the  same  is  liable  to  be  assigned. J 
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culations  jwere  not  so  well  understood  as  at  present,  the  older 
companies  were  able,  for  many  years,  to  persist  in  a  system  of  high 
charge  as  regarded  their  premiums,  and  in  rigid  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  continued  validity  of  their  policies.  Increasing 
competition  for  business,  however,  gradually  induced  them  to 
issue  policies  upon  fairer  terms  to  the  assured,  in  which  one  of 
the  first  new  features  was  **  The  returning  an  assurer,  on  surrender 
of  his  policy,  a  portion  of  the  premiums  he  hadpaidj  if  he  found 
himself  unable  to  keep  it  up,^*  whereas  it  had  been  previously 
the  custom  to  declare  the  premiums  altogether  forfeited. 

With  this  improvement,  the  old  plan  of  assurance  went  on 
as  before,  many  policies  being  discontinued  from  time  to  time, 
through  the  temporary  necessities  of  those  who,  not  being 
always  able  to  pay  the  renewal  premium,  were  compelled  to 
surrender  their  assurance  to  the  office  at  a  very  great  sacrifice. 

No  provision  was  ever  attempted  to  be  made  for  what  un- 
fortunately, as  we  have  before  said,  so  often  happens  to  per- 
sons whose  incomes  are  derived  from  personal  exertions  or 
trade — who  frequently  find  that  money,  which  they  count  on 
receiving,  does  not  come  in  at  the  time  they  expect  it ;  and  this 
too,  perhaps,  just  when  a  renewal  premium  has  become  due 
upon  a  policy,  the  non-payment  of  which  within  the  three 
weeks*  or  month's  grace  (usually  allowed)  at  once  causes 
it  to  lapse,  and  thus  destroys  all  the  benefit,  which  the 
assurer  had  hoped  (after  perhaps  many  payments)  to  secure  to 
his  family  at  his  decease* 

This  objection  to  the  system  must  have  militated  materially 
even  against  the  profit  of  the  companies,  by  deterring  many 
careful  persons  from  assuring,  who  naturally  felt  little  disposed 
to  commence  any  undertaking,  which  possibly  could  be 
frustrated  by  one  year's  temporary  pressure  in  their  incomes^ 
The  number  of  persons  now  assured  is  great,  compared  with 
what  was  the  case  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  yet  it  is 
lamentably  smaU  relative  to  the  population  of  this  country. 
No  one  will  venture  to  say  that  the  numbers  assured  would 
not  have  been  much  greater,  if  this  objection  had  been  removed. 
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and  few  of  the  persons  already  assured  are  able  to  feel  confident 
that  tire  time  may  not  come,  when  they  may  themselves  be 
temporarily  quite  unable  to  meet  the  renewal  payments  on 
their  policies  when  they  become  due. 

To  meet  this  contingency  we  suggested  some  years  ago 
&e  following,  as  a  regulation  that  might  with  propriety  and 
safety  be  adopted  ;  from  which  it  will  be  evident  that  no  policy 
can  ever  be  forfeited  from  mere  temporary  pressure  in  the 
monetary  affairs  of  its  possessor.     It  is  thus  stated  :«- 

^^As  ft  may  happen  that  an  asturer  may^  from  unforeseen  eir- 
cwnstaneesy  be  unable  to  pay  a  premium  when  it  becomes  due^  he 
tetU,  on  makiny  application  to  the  directors^  be  aUoteed  once  (or 
oftener^  should  the  value  of  the  policy  at  the  time  of  the  application 
permit  ii,)  to  have  the  privilege  of  Suspending  the  payment  of 
that  premium^  (provided  he  has  already  paid  three  whole  premiums 
at  least  on  the  policy ^  and  it  be  one  for  the  whole  life  of  the  assured.) 
And  his  policy  will  be  endorsed  to  the  eject  that  it  continues  in 
forcCy  as  if  the  premium  suspended  were  paid^  (provided  interest 
at  £5  per  centy  be  paid  annually  on  the  same)  but  charged  with 
a  debt  equal  to  that  premium^  which  wiU  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  the  policy  when  the  assurid  dies.  The  policy  holder 
will  have  it  in  his  power  to  free  his  policy  from  the  debt,  at  any 
timCy  by  paying  the  amount  due.^  " 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  plan: — ^A  person 
aged  £6,  assures  his  life  for  £500  on  Table  1,  page  51,  at 
an  annual  premium  of  £10.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
year  of  the  existence  of  his  policy,  he  finds  he  is  without  the 
money  to  pay  the  fifth  premium.  He  avails  himself  of  the 
privilege' allowed  by  the  society,  and  obtains  the  endorsement 
on  his  policy  as  before  stated.  The  year  passes  away,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  year  he  is  alive,  and  still  not  able 
to  pay  up  the  suspended  premium.     He  pays,  therefore,  the 

*  ["  Half  premimii  policies  will  not  be  entitled  to  this  priyilege,  unless  the 
arrears  due  snail  have  been  previonsly  paid  w^.  Fourteen  oays'  notice  request- 
ing this  permission,  must  be  given,  prior  to  the  premiums  becoming  due. 
where  the  poUcy  is  assigned  or  otherwise  held  in  trust,  the  consent  of  the 
party  interested  must  be  given,  in  writing,  to  premiums  being  suspended."] 
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sixth  premium  and  the  successive  ones  after  that,  and  learea 
the  suspended  premium  as  a  debt  against  his  policy ;  payii^y 
howerer,  annually,  ten  shillings  interest  upon  it. 

"We  approve  very  highly  of  this  plan,  (sajrs  a  writer  of 
experience)  for  we  have  seen  valuable  policies  lost  to  families 
by  such  pressure  as  is  here  described,  and  sdd  by  auction  at 
the  price,  perhaps,  of  three  or  four  hundred  pounds,  after 
premiums  to  the  amount  of  £1000  or  £1200  had  been  paid 
upon  them  to  the  richest  and  most  esteemed  old  assurance 
companies  in  London ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  any 
relief  from  so  perilous  a  predicament,  especially  in  times  so 
precarious  and  changeful  as  those  in  which  we  live,  must  be 
welcomed  as  a  manifest  improvement  in  the  system.** 

14. — This  plan  of  Suspending  the  payment  is  unique  as  yet 
in  life  assurance  operations  for  three  reasons : — 

"  1st.  Because  most  societies  will  not  lend  on  the  mere 
security  of  the  policy  (if  it  has  only  been  three  years,  or 
thereabouts,  in  existence),  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  pre- 
mium ;  simply  from  the  fiict  that  the  saleable  office  value 
of  the  policy,  at  that  time,  is  not  in  their  estimation  equal 
to  one  premium. 

£dly.  The  offices  under  the  old  system  will  never  make 
any  advance  under  £50,  and  some  not  under  £100,  and 
even  £200,  whilst  the  premium  may  be  only  £15  or  £90; 
thus  rendering  it  necessary  foi^  a  person,  who  wishes  merely 
to  provide  for  the  payment  whidi  has  become  due  on  his 
policy,  to  borrow  more  than  he  requires,  for  which,  also,  he 
has  to  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest;  and  this  he  can  only  do^ 
after  such  a  number  of  years  has  elapsed  as  would  cause  the 
policy  to  be  of  sufficient  office  value  to  be  securi^r  for  the 
£50  or  £100,  which  is  the  lowest  sum  that  would  be  lent. 

The  3rd  reason  is  the  most  important  In  obtaining  a  loam 
from  a  society  on  the  security  of  a  policy,  it  must  always 
be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  sodely  during  the  whole 
time  that  the  loan  continues.     This  is  therefore  at  once  an 
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important  objection,  since  policies  are  frequently  required 
for  commercial  purposes  (such  as  mortgage  security,  &c.,) 
and  few  persons  would  like,  or  be  even  able,  to  deposit  their 
policies  in  the  hands  of  the  office  by  which  they  were  issued.** 
None  of  these  objections  exist  in  the  Suspension  system  : 
the  privilege  is  granted  without  condition  or  deposit  of  the 
policy,  and  even  when  three  years  only  have  elapsed  in  its 
existence.     The  payment  of  a  premium  may  be  suspended 
should  the  assurer  unexpectedly  be  unable  to  meet  it,  what- 
ever be  his  age  or  the  state  of  his  health, 

15. — Several  instances  have  come  under  our  notice  of  the 
benefits  conferred  by  the  Suspension  principle.  One  we  will 
mention  in  detail : — In  1847,  among  the  numerous  failures,  a 
leading  firm  became  bankrupt,  and  the  services  of  its  officers 
being  no  longer  required,  they  were  dismissed.  One,  who  had 
been  twenty  years  in  a  high  confidential  appointmentinthatfirm, 
partook  of  the  general  misfortune.  He  lost  thus  suddenly  a 
liberal  income,  relying  upon  the  continuance  of  which  he  had 
effected  assurances  to  considerable  amounts  in  several  compan* 
ies.  Not  being  able  to  make  the  renewal  payments  for  1847, 
he  applied  to  each  of  the  offices  for  permission  to  suspend  the 
premium  for  12  months,  but  the  replies  he  received  from  all 
but  one  were  unfavourable.  All  his  policies  therefore,  but 
one,  dropped  and  were  lost  to  his  wife  and  children.  The 
other  was  allowed  to  continue  in  force.  Within  twelve 
months  the  excellence  of  the  character,  he  had  secured  by  past 
meritorious  services,  added  to  his  qualifications  brought  him 
again  into  good  employ,  and  he  was  enabled  to  keep  up  the 
Suspended  policy.  By  the  rules  of  the  other  assurance  offices, 
he  could  within  six  or  twelve  months  have  possibly  revived  his 
policies,  on  paying  a  fitie  for  their  having  lapsed,  provided  his 
health  had  continued  unimpaired.  But  unfortunately,  as  so 
frequently  happens,  that  health,  which  had  been  excellent 
some  years  previously  when  the  assurances  were  effected,  had 
been  deteriorating  for  some  time,  an^  the  sudden  failure  of 
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the  firm  in  IS^T^  with  its  attendant  anxiety,  had  militated 
against  its  improvement.  The  medical  officers  could  not  advise 
their  Boards  that  the  life  was  re-acceptable,  or  that  the  policies 
should  be  revived.  He  thus  lost  for  his  family,  by  temporary 
pressure  arising  from  temporary  loss  of  employment,  in  all  but 
one  solitary  instance,  the  assurance  protection  which  he  had 
for  many  years  struggled  anxiously  to  secure  for  his  family. 

16.— Other  examples  might  be  mentioned,  such  as  that  of  an 
eminent  contractor  whose  assurances,  to  upwards  of  £S8fi00, 
were  perilled  in  that  same  year  by  the  difficulty  of  making  the 
renewal  payments,  to  meet  which  he  was  compelled  to  sell 
valuable  securities  at  a  loss ; — of  a  private  gentleman,  called 
upon  unexpectedly  to  pay  a  large  sum  for  the  delinquency  of 
a  friend  in  a  government  situation,  whose  surety  he  had 
become :  a  sum,  which  was  equal  to  two-thirds  of  his  income 
and  left  him  without  the  means  of  meeting  his  own  usual  pay- 
ments ; — of  professional  men,  and  others  in  the  enjoyment  of 
apparently  average  fixed  incomes,  who  have  been  from  tem- 
porary difficulty  unable  to  pay  up  their  premiums  on  their 
policies. — These  cases  should  come  home  to  all  our  readers ; 
and  the  Actuaries  of  Assurance  Offices  should  cease  to  say, 
"  Oh,  what  trouble  such  a  plan  would  entail."  They  should 
consider  more  the  tmnecessary  harshness  of  their  present  system. 
We  have  said  unnecessary,  because  the  measure  proposed  has 
a  principle  for  its  basis  not  unprofitable  to  the  office.  The 
privilege,  as  worded  above,  can  commence  only  when  at  least 
three  premiums  have  been  paid,  because  then  the  true  value 
of  the  policy,  or  the  sum  which  could  be  theoretically  allowed 
for  its  surrender,  is  in  general  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the 
temporary  insurance  for  one  year,  at  the  age  of  the  assured 
when  application  is  made  to  suspend.  The  office  runs  no 
risk,  as  the  next  and  subsequent  premiums  would  have  to  be  paid 
in  due  time,  and  interest  at  5  per  cent,  could  be  charged  on 
the  sum  suspended.  After  a  few  more  years  of  regular  pay- 
ment, the  policy  could,  if  required,  bear  a  second  or  more 
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su^nsions.  The  office  would  always  be  protected  firom  loss 
and  would  be  making  5  per  cent,  interest  for  the  money-value 
of  the  privilege  conceded^  whilst  3  per  cent,  is  the  rate  allowed 
to  assurers  in  the  premium  tables. 

17. — Another  practical  improvement  is  becoming  generally 
adopted. — In  many  Societies  an  Assurer  can  at  any  time  cease  his 
future  payments,  and  instead  of  receiving  back  a  proportionate 
amount  of  the  premiums  he  has  paid,  he  can  be  credited  with  an 
equivalent  reduced  assurance  payable  at  death,  denominated  a 
♦  Free  Policy,  because  it  is  free  from  future  charges  for  pre- 
miums. With  but  a  few  exceptions  the  offices  do  not,  how- 
ever, at  the  time  of  issuing  their  policieSf  fix  the  spale  of  reduced 
assurance,  nor  forego  the  arbitrary  power,  too  often  exercised, 
of  dealing  at  their  will  with  the  assurer,  when  a  time  of  diffi- 
culty has  come  and  he  is  compelled  to  accede  to  almost  any 
terms,  from  being  unable  to  keep  up  his  payments.  To 
guard  against  this  it  is  desirable  to  include  in  the  conditions 
of  the  policy  some  such  words  as  the  following : — 

That,  at  any  time  after  five  premiums  have  been  paid,  the 
assurer  shall  be  at  liberty  to  cease  all  future  payments  on  his 
policy,  and  be  considered  as  having  purchased  a  reduced  assu- 
rance, (payable  three  months  after  his  decease,)  to  be  esti- 
mated, according  to  the  table  f  printed  on  the  back  of  the 
policy,  by  subtracting  from  the  original  amount  assured  that 
amount  of  assurance  which  the  rate  of  periodic  premiums, 
that  he  has  been  paying,  would  purchase  at  his  advanced 
age,  when  he  proposes  to  cease  all  future  payments. 

The  principle  of  such  a  clause  is  this : — If,  at  age  a,  the  cost 
o£  a  policy  for  £1000  is  £20  a  year,  and,  at  age  6,  £35  a  year ; 
— then,  reserving  off  the  £35  in  favour  of  the  society  a  margin, 
say  of  20  per  cent,  (or  whatever  it  may  be  that  has  been  charged 
in  the  annual  premiums  for  the  security  and  expenses  of  the 

*  [In  the  Appendix,  pases  24,  25,  we  hare  given  formula  for  estimating 
Free  Reversionary  PolieieM 

t  [The  table  so  endorsed  shonid  be  one  of  n$t  premiums^  so  as  to  give  the 
office  a  smaU  margin  in  the  calculation.] 
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office),  £28  a  year,  at  tbe  advanced  age  b,  is  the  net  premium^ 
which  would  awure  a  new  policy  for  £1000 ;  therefore,  by  rule 
of  three,  £20  at  the  same  advanced  age  would  assure  £714.  5s. 
nearly ;  which  is  the  sum  that  a  policy  for  £1000,  taken  out 
at  age  a,  would  be  diminished,  if,  at  age  ft,  the  assurer  deter- 
mined to  cease  his  future  paymentSj-^-or,  the  p<dicy  would  be 
reduced  to  £285«  IBs.     (See  also  Art  25,  Math:  Appx.) 

By  this  plan,  policy-holders  would  at  aU  times  be  aware 
of  the  minimum  amount  of  Free  Reversionary  Policies,  which 
they  would  be  certain  to  have  secured,  in  case  of  future  unfore- 
seen difficulties  occurring  to  prevent  the  keeping  up  of  tbe 
original  amounts  assured. 


The  Deposit  system  of  Assurance  for  Sums  payable  at  Death. 

18. — A  fourth  improvement  in  life  assurance  is  that  termed 
the  Deposit  or  Accumulative  system,  by  which,  to  some  extent, 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  Industrial  assurance  are  removed.  For 
explanation  we  will  quote  from  the  prospectus  of  one  of  the 
assurance  offices  which  have  adopted  it,  basing  its  tables  on 
the  mathematical  formulae  (involving  tuH>  co*existent  rates 
of  interest)  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  *  Division 
II  of  our  Treatise  on  Associations  for  Provident  Investment. 

^*  This  system  of  life  assurance  affords  peculiar  advantages 
to  parties  whose  incomes  are  liable  to  change ;  inasmuch  a;3,  by 
depositing  in  the  office  smaU  or  large  8um$,  not  regularly  year 
by  year,  but  f  when  it  suits  their  convenience,  and  in  such 

*  [The  Treatise  on  Buildine  Societies  and  Tontines^  p.  289  to  292.] 

t  [The  same  particulars  reuitive  to  the  health  of  the  party  are  required  as 
in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  assurance.  And  the  person  assuring  may  make 
his  deposits  as  aften  and  when  he  pleases,  or  only  once. 

7%«  cUpotit  plan  is  capable  of  a  variety  of  modifications,  according  to  the 
Ufa  eontinpency  it  u  desired  to  meet :  one  extension  of  considerable  impw-t- 
ance  is  the  payment  to  the  depositor  himself,  during  his  Ufetms,  of  a  portion 
of  the  currenJt  interest  on  the  money  deposited,  with  the  further  ailvantage  of  a 
poUcy  of  assurance  of  lesser  amount,  secured  payable  to  his  family  at  his  deaUL 

Anotner  modifloation  of  the  system,  not  at  present  practised,  would 
consist  in  the  allowing  the  assurer  to  keep  up  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  his  Policy,  at  the  time  of  withdrawal,  and  the  sum  deposited,  by  that 
annual  premium  payment,  which  would  have  been  charged  when  h^  entered  j 
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diJbrmU  amounts  as  they  may  wish,  they  can  obtain  a  policy 
of  assurance,  of  which  the  value  increases  with  the  number 
and  amount  of  the  deposits  made ;  with  a  further  advantage, 
'*  that  should  the  assurer  at  any  time  wish  to  wiikdraw  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  money  deposited,  he  may  do  so  on  giving 
two  weeks*  notice  to  the  office,  which  will  return  him  the  money 
required,  with  an  endorsement  on  his  policy,  reciting  that  its 
value  is  diminished  by  an  amount  proportionate  to  the  sum 
withdrawn."  [Thi$  is  iUmtraied  in  tke  example  to  Tablee  A, 
ondB.] 


•  TABLE  A, 

AUOWT  PATABLB  AT  DlATB,  whtch 

may  6d  secured  by  the  single 
Depoiit  of  il.lOO  at  the  restpec- 
five  Ages  against  which  each 
such  Amount  is  set,  with  profits. 


Age 

Age 

next 

Amount 

next 

Amount 

Birth- 

Aasored. 

Birth- 

Aisured. 

day. 

day. 

£.    1.  d 

£.    s.    d. 

16 

268  9  9 

39 

190  9  1 

17 

264  16  2 

40 

187  19  10 

18 

261  5  8 

41 

186  8  1 

19 

267  10  9 

42 

183  0  2 

t20 

263  12  5 

43 

180  12  10 

21 

249  17  9 

44 

178  4  6 

22 

246  6  8 

46 

175  15  8 

23 

242  6  11 

46 

173  6  6 

24 

238  11  6 

47 

170  17  7 

26 

284  10  7 

48 

168  6  2 

26 

231  1  7 

49 

166  12  1 

27 

227  11  10 

50 

162  17  4 

28 

223  13  6 

51 

160  1  9 

29 

220  7  9 

52 

167  6  11 

80 

217  9  5 

53 

154  15  2 

31 

214  10  1 

54 

152  3  9 

82 

211  13  6 

55 

149  13  5 

33 

206  16  2 

56 

147  1  1 

34 

206  15  2 

57 

144  16  11 

35 

202  14  5 

58 

142  11  5 

36 

199  14  10 

59 

140  10  3 

37 

196  14  6 

60 

138  13  4 

38 

193  18  1 

TABLE  B 

Am omiT  PATABLV  AT  D«AT]i»  ^thich 
may  be  secured  by  the  binolb 
Deposit  o/£.lO  at  the  respective 
Ages  against  which  each  such 
Amount  is  set,  unth  profits. 


Age 

Age 

next 

Amoost 

next 

Amount 

Birth- 

AaBured 

Birth- 

Asnired. 

day. 

day. 

£.  s,    d. 

£.  s.  d 

16 

26  16  11 

39 

19  0  10 

17 

26  9  7 

40 

18  16  11 

18 

26  2  6 

41 

18  10  9 

19 

26  16  1 

42 

18  6  0 

J20 

26  7  2 

43 

18  1  2 

21 

24  19  9 

44 

17  16  6 

22 

24  12  8 

46 

17  11  6 

23 

24  4  8 

46 

17  6  7 

24 

23  17  1 

47 

17  1  9 

25 

23  9  0 

48 

16  16  7 

26 

23  2  2 

49 

16  11  2 

27 

22  15  2 

50 

16  5  8 

28 

22  7  4 

51 

16  0  2 

29 

22  0  9 

52 

16  14  8 

80 

21  14  11 

58 

15  9  6 

31 

21  9  0 

54 

15  4  3 

32 

21  8  4 

56 

14  19  4 

33 

20  17  7 

56 

14  14  1 

34 

20  11  6 

57 

14  9  7 

35 

20  6  6 

58 

14  5  1 

36 

19  19  6 

69 

14  1  0 

37 

19  13  5 

60 

13  17  4 

38 

19  7  3 

*  [At  page  145,  see  also  Deposit  Tables  for  Tenn-oertain  Deposits  and 
Deferred  Annuities,  which  are  calculated  upon  the  formnlie  for  two  oo-ezistent 
rates  of  Interest  before  referred  to.] 

t  [£xAMPLS :— Thus,  a  person  aged  20  may,  by  the  single  deposit  of  i8.100. 
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According  to  the  ardinary  plan  of  assurance,  a  compan- 
tively  small  annual  premium  secures  a  large  sum  payable 
should  the  assurer  die  even  the  day  after  the^n^  premium  has 
been  paid ;  but  the  premiums  must  be  paid  regularly  year  by 
year,  and  they  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  the  society,  except 
in  the  shape  of  a  loan  on  which  the  payment  of  interest  is 
required. 

'^  The  dei^odt plan preuntiy  on  the  other  hand,  the  advaniagee 
of  a  eeeure  in^eeiment  for  money,  which,  whilet  it  is  conekmthf 
improving  and  increaeing  in  talue,  may  at  any  time  be  with- 
drawn, wholly  or  in  part,  with  the  same  facility  as  a  deposit 
aceomU  with  a  Banker.  And,  at  the  same  time,  so  long  as  the 
money  or  any  part  of  it  remains  deposited  with  the  society,  it 
produces  a  corresponding  eusurance  effected  on  the  life  of  tie 
depositor,  and  entitles  his  family  at  his  death  to  a  sum  of 
money  varying  with  the  age  at  which  the  deposit  was  made.''' 

19. — The  peculiar  advantages  offered  by  this  Accumuladve 
mode  of  Assurance,  are  found  to  be  applicable  to  an  infinite 
variety  of  cases.  For  example:  Parents  and  Guardians 
may  make  provision  either  for  the  present  wants  of  children, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  recovering,  in  the  event  of  their 
premature  decease,  all  charges  incurred  for  their  education 
and  advancement  in  life.  Thus,  let  a  parent  determine  to 
lay  by  £50  per  annum   for  the  benefit  of  a  child,   now 


acquire  a  Policy  of  il253  12«.  6d.,  or,  in  other  words,  a  right  to  hare 
4^263  12s  6d,  paid  at  his  death,  eren  if  that  should  take  place  within  the 
same  year  in  wmch  the  deposit  is  made :  or  if  he  have  already  made  depodts, 
his  Policy  will  be  increased  by  this  further  amount,  and  he  may,  at  any  ttme^ 
on  eirin^  two  weeks*  notice,  draw  out  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  money 
so  deposited,  by  the  surrender  of  so  much  Assurance  as,  at  the  advanced 
age  to  which  he  has  attained,  would  be  purchased  by  thb  money  withdrawn. 
Thus,  on  attaining  the  age  of  60,  he  can  withdraw  j^lOO  by  surrendering 
ill38  13«.  4d.  of  his  Assurance,  and  the  balance  £114  19s.  Id,,  will  remain 
to  be  paid  to  his  representatives  at  his  death.    Or, 

Ct)  A  person  aged  20  may,  by  the  tingle  deposit  of  £10,  acquire  a 
Policy  of  £25,  7t.  2d.,  or,  in  other  words,  a  right  to  have  je25,  7s.  2d. 
paid  at  his  death,  with  the  other  advantages  detailed  in  the  Example  to 
Table  A.] 
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ten  years  of  age,  and  to  expend  £75  per  annum  on  his 
education  and  entrance  into  life.  By  effecting  an  AcctimU' 
hUive  Assurance^  the  case  would  stand  thus : — £50  is  imme- 
diately deposited  for  the  assurance,  while  the  £75  is  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of  education.  If  death  should  occur  in  the 
first  year,  the  Company  would  pay  £140,  which  would  restore 
more  than  both  premium  and  cost  for  education.  On  the  pay- 
ment of  subsequent  Deposits*  of  £50,  the  sum  assured  would 
become  £279.  5s.  in  the  event  of  death  during  the  second  year; 
and  thus  with  each  successive  payment,  this  sum  would 
commensurately  increase;  so  that  in  the — 

3rd.  year  it  would  be 

4th.  „  „ 

5th.  „  „ 

6th.  „  „ 

7th.  „  „ 

8th.  „  „ 

yth.  „  ,, 

10th.  „  „ 

11th.  „  „ 

shewing  that,  in  any  interval  from  ten  to  twenty-one,  there 
would  have  been  the  repayment,  in  the  event  of  the  child's 
death,  of  an  amount  exceeding  the  whole  of  the  premiums  and 
charges  for  education;  and  in  the  event  of  his  living,  either  the 
refunding  of  all  the  premiums  paid,  £550,  as  a  Capital  where- 
with to  engage  in  business,  or  the  guarantee  of  an  Assurance 

*  [A  repetition  of  deposits,  of  equal  or  lesser  amounts,  may  safely  be  allowed 
without  fresh  nudieal  eaarrUnation  or  proof  of  unaltered  good  health,  as  the 
office  would  not  by  such  deposits  be  in  a  worse  position  than  if  the  party,  at 
the  commencement,  had  at  once  decided  to  undertake  recurring  payments  to 
procure  a  large  policy ;  and  this  recurrence  of  optional  deposits  may  be  allowed, 
without  inquiry  into  the  state  of  health,  until  the  aggregate  of  the  separate 
deposit  policies  is  equal  to  the  amount  which  a  fixed  annual  payment  of  the 
deposit  would  have  assured.  The  assurance  society  may  well  incur  the 
possible  chance  of  a  deposit  being  brought  for  assurance  just  when  the  health  is 
deteriorated,  as  it  would  not,  on  the  average  of  its  deposit  business,  be  worse 
off  than  in  the  cases  where  the  deterioration  of  health  takes  place  in  ordinary 
assurance  policies.] 

E 


£417  3 

11 

554  0 

5 

690  2 

2 

825  13 

5 

959  18 

4 

1092  6 

5 

1222  19 

3 

1351  14 

7 

1478  10  11 
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of  £1478.  lOf  •  1  Id.  increasing  with  every  succeeding  {Hremiura, 
if  paid,  and  by  the  bonus  divisions. 

20. — If  the  Deposit  system  were  adopted  by  Government 
through  the  Savings  Banks,  for  small  sums,  it  would  become 
very  general,  as  they  have  the  machinery  ready  for  receiving 
deposits,  and  the  medical  examination  could  easily  be  supplied. 
In  Part  II,  we  will  enter  upon  this  sul^ect  in  relation  to 
certain  clauses  in  the  new  Savings  Banks'  Bill,  expected  to 
be  introduced  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer :  but  we 
would  here  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  through  the  agency 
of  Savings  Banks,  premiums  payable  in  small  weekly  pay- 
ments from  pennies  upwards,  might  be  received  for  the 
assurance  of  sums  from  £5  upwards,  payable  at  death.  The 
very  large  nxmiber  of  assurances  thereby  facilitated,  would 
render  medical  testimony,  or  examination  of  the  lives,  no 
longer  of  primary  importance,  as  is  the  case  at  present  with 
ordinary  assurances  companies. 

The  Transfer^  or  Substitution,  principle. 

21. — To  make  the  system  complete,  we  propose  another 
principle,  which  we  denominate  the  Tranrfer. 

If  taken  out  for  the  whole  of  life,  (but  not  otherwise),  a  Policy 
might  be  made  Transferable  to  some  other  life,  at  the  deadi 
of  which  substituted  life,  in  Ueo  of  the  original  one,  the  amount 
assured  should  be  paid ;  the  successor  thus  standing,  relative 
to  the  society,  in  the  same  position  as  his  predecessor : — it 
being  understood  that  the  substituted  life  shall  not  be  of 
greater  age  than  the  one  in  the  policy  at  the  time  of  Transfer, 
and  also  in  perfect  health.  A  small  fee,  of  proportionate 
amount  to  the  siun  assured,  for  office  trouble.  See.  is  all  the 
charge  that  need  be  required  for  this  permission ;  the  Society 
having  nothing  to  do  with  whatever  arrangements  the  parties 
concerned  in  the  transaction  may  choose  to  make  between 
themselves. 

22. — In  the  same   manner,   the  privilege   might  also  be 
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extended  to  the  holders  of  policies  of  Endowment  for  Chil- 
dren, or  Provision  for  old  age ;  provided  the  said  policies  are 
effected  on  the  returnable  rates. 

S3. — This  feature  must  be  considered  as  furnishing  a  strik- 
ing improvement  in  life  Assurance,  as  it  removes  one 
objection,  which  has  hitherto  existed  ;-<-viz.  the  necessity  of 
either  sacrificing  afterwards  at  considerable  loss,  or  of  continu- 
ing, a  policy,  which  is  sought  for  merely  temporary  accommo- 
dation, and  which,  it  may  be,  subsequently,  on  that  account  no 
longer  desirable,  or  from  the  pressure  of  temporary  pecuniary 
difficult}',  convenient  to  keep  up. 

24. — ^Many  illustrations  of  its  efficacy  might  be  given,  but 
the  following  examples  will,  perhaps,  suffice : — 

1.  Suppose  a  gentleman  in  the  army,  having  effected  an 
assurance  upon  his  life  in  time  of  peace,  to  be  required 
afterwards  to  enter  upon  remote  or  active  service.  If  he 
wish  to  avoid  an  increase  of  premium,  and  be  in  the  full  con- 
fidence of  his  health,  he  may  prefer  at  once  to  give  his  policy 
to  a  younger  brother  or  friend,  at  the  death  of  whom  the 
amount  assured  woiild  be  paid ;  and  yet  he  may  retain  to 
himself,  by  mutual  agreement,  some  interest  in  the  policy  so 
transferred. 

2.  Suppose  a  creditor  to  have  effected  an  assurance  upon 
the  life  of  a  debtor,  as  collateral  security  for  a  loan,  which  is 
afterwards  paid  off,  so  that  the  creditor  has  no  longer  any 
interest  in  keeping  up  the  policy ;  or,  suppose  a  person  to 
have  borrowed  money  on  mortgage  from  a  private  individual 
or  a  society,  and  to  have  assured  his  life,  so  as  to  secure  his 
family  from  liability  for  the  debt,  in  case  of  his  decease 
before  be  has  paid  it  off;  in  both  these  cases,  the  Transfir 
principle  would  be  at  once  susceptible  of  advantageous  appli- 
cation, as  the  power  of  transfering  the  assurances  from  their 
own  to  other  lives,  would  allow  of  the  policies  becoming 
serviceable  to  other  parties  for  similar  commercial  purposes  ; 
and  the  premiums  paid  by  the  original  assurers  would,  thus, 
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not  be  entirely  lost,  when  their  desire  to  keep  the  policies  up, 
for  their  own  respective  benefit,  had  ceased,  as  the  assurers  on 
the  substituted  lives  would  find  it  advantageous  to  pay  an 
equitable  sum  for  the  transfer. 

25. — If  deposit  policies  were  insured  by  the  agency  of 
Savings  Banks,  the  Transfer  privilege  could  easily  be  adopted. 
The  party,  whose  life  is  to  be  substituted,  being  of  not 
greater  age,  wotdd  attend  at  the  Bank  to  be  examined  by  a 
medical  officer,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  whom  he  would 
pay  a  fixed  small  fee,  and  who  would  endorse  on  the  back  of 

the  policy  : — The  Life  of      way  be  substituted 

in  the  within  policy.  Whereupon  the  depositor  would  put 
his  endorsement :  —  I  transfer  this  policy  to  the  above- 
named    . 

The  transfer  principle  would  make  a  deposit  policy  as 
negotiable  and  transferable  almost  as  a  bank  note ;  for  it 
would  be — 

V.  Paid  up,  and  free  from  future  charge. 
2®.  A  certain  portion  of  its  amount  would  be  with- 
drawable at  short  notice  by  the  holder. 
3**.  Its  full  amount  would  be  receivable  by  the  holder, 
at  the  death  of  the  life  originally  assured,  or  (if ' 
a  transfer  had  occurred),  of  the  substituted  one. 
The  Substitution  or  Transfer  could  be  renewed  as  often  as  the 
policy  changed  hands,  if  substitute  and  healthy  lives  could  be 
found  of  not  greater  age.  ♦     The  Society,  or  Savings  Bank, 
would,  clearly,  be  benefited  by  every  fresh  life  being  substi- 
tuted after  careful  medical  examination,  as  the  vitality  of  the 
policies  would  thus  be  renewed.     In  ordinary  assurances  this 
is  not  the  case.     If  once  a  life  is  accepted,  and  it  subse- 
quently deteriorate  in  health,  the  office  cannot  escape  the  risk, 
provided  the  payments  be  duly  continued. 

*  In  a  separate  publication,  which  will  shortly  appear,  will  be  found  Rules 
for  the  formation  and  iirovermnent  of  Friendly  Societies,  or  of  Benefit  Assu- 
rance and  Investment  Societies,  embodying  this  and  other  principles. 
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The  Half-premium  System, 

26. — In  many  modern  offices  a  plan  is  adopted,  thus  ex« 
pressed : — ^'  Half  the  annual  premium  on  whole  life  policies 
may  be  kept  unpaid  for  the  first  seven  years,  provided  5  per 
cent  interest  be  paid  in  advance.*'  This  accommodation  is,  in 
many  instances,  a  great  convenience,  both  to  persons  whose 
means  are  likely  to  increase,  but  who,  temporarily,  are  unable 
to  keep  up  the  payments  to  the  whole  extent,  and,  also,  spe- 
cially in  the  case  of  policies  in  connection  with  mortgages,  as, 
daring  the  first  seven  years,  (the  term,  perhaps,  of  a  mortgage) 
the  payments  are  nearly  as  moderate  as  in  a  short  term  or 
temporary  policy,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  if  the  policy 
be  still  required,  it  can  be  continued  without  renewed  evidence 
of  health  still  being  good.  It  is  to  be  understood,  that,  if,  in 
the  first  seven  years,  the  assured  die,  the  balance  of  premiums 
in  arrear  would  be  deducted  from  the  claim  paid  to  the  holders 
of  the  policy ;  and,  if  he  survive  the  seven  years,  then,  to 
keep  up  the  policy,  the  original  whole,  or  full,  premium,  would 
have  to  be  paid  for  the  future,  whilst  the  arrears  of  the  seven 
half  premiums  could  either  be  liquidated  at  the  close  of  the 
seven  years,  or  stand  over  to  be  deducted  from  the  policy  at 
death,  provided  the  assurer  pay  interest  annually  thereon, 
or  agree  to  the  accumulated  amount  of  compound  interest 
being  deducted,  with  the  arrears,  when  the  death  occurs. 
This  system  is  now  very  generally  in  use ;  but  we  desire  to 
caution  the  directors  of  companies  against  misconception  of 
the  advantages,  which  their  institution  may  derive  from  it. 
They  shoidd  understand  that  they  cannot  allow  its  application : 
— 1st.  unless  the  half  premiums  paid,  added  to  the  interest  on 
the  half  premiums  in  arrear,  exceed,  on  the  averafre  of  seven 
years,  the  rate  payable  (see  Table  3,  page  52)  for  a  seven 
years'-Term-policy.  Hence,  referring  to  Table  2,  we  see 
that  assurers,   on  the  profit  scale  of  the  society  to  which 
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those  tables  refer,  alone  should  be  allowed  the  half  premium 
privilege. 

27. — The  principle  would,  of  course,  be  most  advantageous 
to  high-rate  societies,  but  not  equally  safe  or  desirable  for  one 
proceeding  upon  a  system  of  low  premiums.  By  Table  «, 
page  51,  up  to  age  54,  the  system  may  be  continued  with  but 
one  limitation,  that  *^  Half  the  premiums  are  to  be  withheld 
only  for  seven  years  at  interest,  on  the  understandii^  that 
after  that  period,  the  whole  premium  shall  be  payable,  with 
interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  arrears  until  they  are  liqui- 
dated." As  an  example,  let  us  refer  to  the  case  of  a  life, 
aged  25  next  birth-day,  effecting  an  assurance  for  £1000,  on 
the  profit  rate  of  Table  2.  His  proper  payment,  (at  £2  2f. 
per  cent.)  would  be  £21  a  year,  instead  of  which  he  is 
allowed,  during  the  first  seven  years,  to  keep  back  half  of 
each  premium — ^viz.  £10  10*.,  provided  he  pay  10*.  6d. 
interest  on  each  accruing  arrear.  He,  thus,  has  a  whole  life 
policy  with  little  more  cost  for  the  first  seven  years  than  a 
seven-years  temporary  policy  by  Table  3  would  require ;  and 
to  this  is  added  the  important  option  of  continuing  afterwards 
his  policy  for  the  whole  of  life,  whatever  be  the  deterioration 
in  his  health,  encumbered,  of  course,  vrith  £73  10*.  debt, 
bearing  £3  13*.  interest,  until  liquidated,  or  an  allowance 
of  compound  interest,  (instead  of  his  paying  interest  annually) 
to  be  deducted  at  death  with  the  £73  10*.  when  the  claim 
is  payable.  For  the  8th  and  subsequent  payments  he  would 
revert,  in  addition,  to  the  whole  premium  £21  a  year.  If 
the  amount  of  arrears  appear  to  the  assurer  to  be  heavy,  he 
has  to  remember  Uiat  in  the  past  seven  years,  instead  of  £147 
he  has  only  paid  £73  10*.,  and  whether  he  paid  the  amount 
due,  or  was  accommodated  with  an  advance  (or  permission  to 
keep  back  premiums),  his  pecuniary  position  is  the  same. 

28. — By  way  of  caution,  we  would  remark,  that  any  Assu- 
rance society  to  be  secure  should,  at  least,  receive  from  each 
member  such  a  premium  as,  collectively,  would  pay  current 
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claims  and  expenses,  independently  of  affording  reserres  for  the 
fxiture ;  and,  strictly  speaking,  the  system  is  only  advisable  and 
safe  for  a  young  society,  where  it  possesses  a  sufficiently  large 
protective  capital,  and  v^here  the  privilege  is  alloveed  for 
a  limited  term  of  years,  as  seven  or  less.  For  a  company 
with  a  small  paid  up  capital  to  permit  a  longer  extension  of 
the  half  premium  assurances  would  be  analogous  to  a  society 
transacting  the  ordinary  business,  but  investing  the  greater 
part  of  its  money  in  unavailable  securities. 

As  an  axiom  of  finance  the  directors  of  an  assurance 
society  are  bound  to  invest  only  a  small  proportion  of  their 
funds,  as  from  time  to  time  received,  in  securities  not  readily 
convertible  into  cash.  So  acknowledged  is  this,  that  it  is  cus- 
tomary fcHT  Actuaries  to  take  care  that  the  amount  invested 
in  the  public  funds  shall  always  keep  pace  wiUi  that  laid  out 
on  land-mortgages  or  other  similar  security. 

29. — Theoretically,  and  on  paper,  it  might  be  made  to 
appear  that  not  only  half  the  premtoms,  but  even  a  larger 
proportion  might  be  withheld  for  more  dian  seven  years,  widi 
increased  apparent  advantage  to  die  sodety,  from  the  higher 
rate  of  interest,  at  which  the  money  would  seem  to  be  laid 
out,  than  that  credited  to  assurers  in  the  tabular  calculations ; 
but  the  law  of  mortality  is  in  operation  all  the  time,  and 
while  the  nominal  assets  of  the  society  would  appear  to  be  in 
the  most  satisfactory  condition,  deaths  would  occur,  and  the 
actual  available  fonds  would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  tlie 
•daims  to  which  they  would  give  rise. 

Such  a  business  can,  in  fact,  be  only  undertaken  by  3^oung 
societtes  when  they  have  a  considerable  paid  up  capital. 

30. — One  move  remark  in  addition : — The  half  premium 
plan  (alAougfa  a  convenience  to  the  assured)  does  not  give 
a  young  society  all  the  advantage  which  it  has  a  rig^  to 
expect.  It  would  only  do  so^if  6  per  cent,  interest  were 
the  limit  of  the  advantage  that  the  directors  cotdd  obtain 
from  the  investment  of  that  portion  of  the  society's  funds. 
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which  is  not  intended  to  be  placed  in  immediately  convertible 
securities.  Such  is,  however,  not  the  case.  For  every  £100 
invested  on  land  mortgage  or  similar  security,  an  additional 
policy  of  assurance  can  be  obtained  and  a  fresh  source  of 
profit  created.  A  young  society  is  therefore  best  off,  when 
receiving  the  whole  premiums  upon  its  policies,  and  so  enabled 
to  lend  out  a  portion  to  induce  the  effecting  of  new  assurances. 
Of  this  benefit,  however,  it  is  deprived  by  consenting  to  the 
half  premium  system.  Nevertheless,  to  meet  the  public 
requirements,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  adopted, 
with  the  limitations  previously  referred  to. 


31. — Other  new  features  may  be  briefly  enumerated: — 
1.  Whole  World  policies  can  be  effected,  upon  which  the 
assurer  has  not  to  pay  any  new  extra  rate,  if  he  desire  to  go  to 
any  part  of  the  world,  however  unhealthy.  The  question  is 
treated  as  one  of  average,  and  a  small  continued  per  centage, 
only,  is  charged  above  the  ordinary  payments,  in  lieu  of  the 
temporary  higher  rate  of  premiums  usually  required  in  such 
cases. 

^.  A  diminution  oihalfa  year  may  be  made  on  the  amount  of 
premiums  chargeable,  when  persons  come  for  assurance  within 
six  months  of  their  lazt  birthday. 

3.  Policies  are  issued  by  one  or  two  new  companies  with  a 
covenant,  that  they  shall  be  Indisputctble  (when  once  the  first 
premium  has  been  paid)  whether  obtained  by  fraudulent  repre- 
sentations or  not. 

4.  Combination  assurances  may  be  obtained,  whereby  the 
assurer  can,  simultaneously,  assure  the  Ufe  and  honesty  of  the 
assured,  or  against  his  becoming  unexpectedly  incapacitated 
by  accident  from  earning  his  livelihood,  or  otherwise  enjoying 
the  use  of  human  faculties. — (See  page  43.^ 
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On  the  Indisputability  of  Policies. 

32. — Respecting  the  Indisputability  of  policies,  we  would 
remark,  that  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  leading  mana- 
gers of  assurance  offices  is  in  support  of  the  adoption  of  some 
more  complete  contract  between  the  companies  and  their 
assurers,  so  as  to  make  policies  more  marketable  when  held 
as  security  for  loans,  and  more  certain  as  family  provision. 

On  this  head,  a  careful  writer,  ♦  Mr.  James,  remarks, 
that, — "  In  the  proper  estimate  then  to  be  taken  by  the  assured 
party  of  the  risk  undertaken  by  an  office,  he  must  not  fail  to 
remember  that,  however  scrupulous  he  be  in  the  assertions  he 
makes  relative  to  his  age,  health,  and  habits,  he  has  by  far  the 
most  favourable  position  of  the  two  interested  in  the  contract. 
For  a  small  sum  paid  down  annually,  and  computed  from  the 
results  of  averaged  and  not  of  individual  lives,  he  has  the  benefit 
of  assurance  of  a  comparatively  large  sum,  payable  at  a  moment, 
whether  the  event  of  his  death  be  immediate  or  deferred. 
Nor  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  stiptdation  already  referred 
to,  does  his  share  of  the  responsibility  end  here.  In  making 
the  preliminary  arrangements,  he  is  not  only  morally  bound  to 
observe  that  amount  of  good  faith  necessary  to  this  as  to  any 
professional  or  commercial  engagements,  but  he  is  legally  and 
absolutely  required  to  do  so.  The  inviolability  and  strict  per- 
formance of  the  contract  on  the  part  of  the  assured,  and  the 
receipt  by  his  representatives  of  the  promised  benefit,  wholly 
depend  upon  his  own  entire  compliance  with  the  principles  of 
honour  and  candour.  By  a  deviation  from  this  course,  how 
often  have  we  seen  innocent  parties  made  severe  sufferers  by 
the  folly  of  those  who,  when  acting  under  improper  or  mistaken 
motives^  have  been  thus  the  real  means  of  entailing  the  most 

*  Treatise  on  Fire  and  Life  Assurance,  1851. 
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serious  misfortunes  on  their  families,  which  but  the  commonest 
act  of  prudence  or  forethought  might  have  wholly  obviated. 
By  an  attempt  to  avoid  a  less  evil,  the  greater  one  is  created. 
Such  is  the  facility  now  offered  by  all  the  respectable  offices, 
that  where  undisguised  statements  of  health  are  made,  the 
payment  of  but  a  small  extra  premium  is  required,  and  an 
unconditional  risk  accepted,  all  right  to  open  the  question  of 
existing  disease  or  a  tendency  to  its  future  presence,  being 
waived  by  the  assurers. 

"  In  the  transaction  of  all  kinds  of  business,  however 
trifling  or  important,  there  is  one  principle  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  its  safe  and  successful  conduct,  upon  which,  in  fact, 
the  whole  system  of  our  commercial  relations  must  entirely 
depend ;  that  principle,  we  need  hardly  remind  our  readers,  is 
an  observance  of  good  faith  one  with  another. 

"  The  instances  of  disputed  assurances  to  be  found  latterly 
in  the  records  of  our  law  courts  convince  us,  however,  that 
there  is  generally  a  lamentable  and  intentional  neglect,  on  the 
part  of  assured  persons,  of  that  degree  of  confidence  and  good 
faith  necessary  to  the  inviolability  of  the  mutual  contract  of 
assurance ;  and  hence  we  see  exhibited  a  most  culpable  disre- 
gard for  the  great  moral  and  personal  responsibility  attached 
to  the  assured,  and  diffictdties  entailed  by  them  upon  their 
innocent  and  helpless  survivors,  which  will,  we  trust,  operate 
powerfully  on  the  minds  of  the  public,  so  as  at  once  and 
completely  to  put  an  end  to  a  coiurse  of  conduct  highly  repre- 
hensible and  dangerous  in  the  extreme ;  convinced,  as  all 
reasonable  and  honestly-disposed  persons  must  be,  that  a  fair 
and  honourable  explanation  of  all  circumstances  relative  to  the 
health  and  habits  of  persons  proposing  to  make  assurances  on 
their  lives,  will  be  the  best  and  only  means  of  securing  a 
profitable  and  indisputable  result.** 

33. — Lord  Mansfield,  speaking  of  the  parties  on  whom  de- 
volves the  duty  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  risk  in  life  assu- 
rance, has  given  some  heads  for  a  rule  in  this  matter : — "  The 
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assured  need  not  mention  what  the  insurer  takes  upon  himself 
the  knowledge  of,  or  what  he  waives  being  informed  of:  the  in- 
surer need  not  be  told  general  topics  of  speculation ;" — ^such 
as  the  nature  of  various  climates  as  affecting  the  constitution 
and  health  of  Europeans,  the  healthiness  or  unhealthiness  of 
different  trades  or  occupations,  and  the  degree  of  risk  atten- 
dant thereon  from  danger  by  accidents,  or  of  the  bad  tendencies 
of  particular  courses  of  life. 

With  reference  to  matters  coming  within  the  knowledge 
only  of  assured  persons,  what  is  a  fraudulent  concealment  or 
misrepresentation,  depends  simply  on  whether  the  matters 
were  ''  material"  to  the  consideration  of  the  risk ;  this  is  a 
matter  of  fact  to  be  ascertained  by  a  jury  :  and  if  material,  the 
consequence  is  a  matter  of  law,  and  the  policy  is  bad.  This 
point  has  been  ruled  and  carried  into  subsequent  decisions. 
The  materiality  of  the  fact  invalidates  the  contract ;  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  by  the  person  taking  out  the  assurance, 
however  (on  another's  life),  not  being  material  to  influence  the 
issue  for  trial. 

The  distinction  between  misrepresentation  and  a  non^om* 
pUance  with  warranty  is  here  defined  by  that  eminent  lawyer : 
— "  Insurance  is  a  contract  upon  speculation,  and  therefore 
the  special  facts,  upon  which  the  risk  is  to  be  computed,  lie 
chiefly  in  the  knowledge  of  the  insured  only.  The  insurer 
trusts  in  his  statement,  and  proceeds  upon  confidence  that  he 
does  not  keep  back  any  circumstances  within  his  knowledge, 
to  mislead  the  insurer  into  a  belief  that  the  circumstance  does 
not  exist.  The  keeping  back,  therefore,  of  such  circumstances 
is  a  fraud,  and  the  policy  becomes  invalid,  although  the  sup- 
pression should  happen  through  mistake,  without  any  fraudu- 
lent intention,  yet  still  the  insurer  is  deceived,  and  tlie  policy 
invalid,  because  the  risk  run  is  really  different  from  the  risk 
understood,  and  intended  to  be  run  at  the  time  of  the 
agreement. 
**  The  question,  therefore,  must  always  be : — *  Whether 
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there  was,  under  all  circumstances,  at  the  time  the  policy  was 
underwritten,  a  fair  statement  or  a  concealment — ^fraudulent  if 
designed — or,  though  not  designed,  varying  materially  the 
object  of  the  policy,  and  changing  the  risk  understood  to 
be  run/ 

"  A  representation  is  a  statement  of  the  case,  not  part  of 
the  written  instrument,  but  collateral  to  it,  and  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  it ;  and  it  is  sufficient  that  a  representation  be  sub- 
stantially performed. 

"  Even  written  instructions,  if  they  were  not  inserted  in  the 
policy,  are  only  representations  ;  and  in  order  to  make  them 
valid  and  binding  as  a  warranty ^  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  them  a  part  of  the  instrument  by  which  the  contract  of 
indemnity  is  effected.  If  a  representation  be  false  in  any 
material  point,  it  will  annul  the  policy  ;  and  if  the  point  be 
not  material,  the  representation  can  hardly  in  any  case  be 
fraudulent." 

There  is  no  distinction  better  known  to  those  who  are  at 
all  conversant  in  the  law  of  insurance,  than  that  which  exists 
between  a  warranty  or  condition  which  makes  part  of  a  written 
policy,  and  a  representation  of  the  state  of  the  case.  Where 
it  is  a  part  of  the  written  policy,  it  must  be  performed. 

It  is  now  usual  to  insert  in  the  policy  the  substance  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  assured,  or  to  refer  to  the  written 
proposals  and  statements  of  the  assured,  whereby  they  are 
made  a  part  of  the  policy,  and  to  the  truth  of  which  he  makes 
an  admission. 

**  If  an  assured  person  represents  facts  to  the  underwriter  or 
insurer  without  knowing  the  truth,  he  takes  the  risk  upon  him' 
self  (by  so  representing). 

"  The  great  question  is,  whether  the  representation  was 
false,  and  that,  in  a  material  instance.  Fraud  is  found  out  by 
the  materiality  of  the  point.  To  make  written  instructions 
binding  as  a  warranty,  they  must  be  inserted  in  the  policy." 

The  contract  is  equally  void  whether  the  misrepresentations 
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were  made  on  the  part  of  the  insured,  or  of  his  agent,  or  of 
any  other  party  concerned  in  his  behalf  about  the  insurance. 
And  it  makes  no  difference  that  the  loss  depends  on  other 
circumstances  than  those  which  the  misrepresentation  or  con- 
cealment concerns,  the  contract  is  void. 

84, — The  general  impression  is,  that  all  offices  would  find  it 
to  their  advantage  to  declare  their  policies  indisputablef  and  to 
cover  the  risk  of  fraud,  which  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  at 
present,  by  an  additional  per  centage  on  the  premiums ;  as  in 
most  cases  of  past  litigation,  the  public  have  manifested  un- 
fairly their  opinion  against  the  office,  however  just  their 
grounds  of  dispute,  and  in  favour  of  the  family  or  represen- 
tatives of  the  deceased  policy-holder. 

The  declaration  of  indisputability  might  lead  to  a  ma- 
terial increase  in  the  assurance  by  timid,  but  honest  persons, 
who  at  present  unnecessarily  fear  that,  in  a  policy,  they  may 
be  leaving  to  their  families  a  lawsuit  for  a  legacy.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  an  actuarial  point  of  view,  the  increased  risk  to  the 
company  in  case  of  fraud,  might  easily  be  made  a  question  of 
average;  provided  more  details,  than  are  now  considered  requi- 
site, were  demanded  before  treating  as  complete  the  chain  of 
evidence  upon  which  the  directors  are  to  found  their  decision 
as  to  the  eligibility  of  a  life.  Under  the  present  system,  vrith 
all  the  vigilance  exercised  by  careful  managers,  there  is  some 
natural  reliance  upon  the  probable  veracity  of  the  witnesses 
nominated  by  the  life ;  and  this  reliance  has  existence  more 
especially  in  the  case  of  policies  required  with  speed  for  mort- 
gage transactions.  The  nature  of  the  extra  caution  required 
cannot  at  once  be  defined ;  and  the  difficulty  will  lie  more  with 
country  than  with  town  proposals,  from  the  non-appearance  of 
the  former  before  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  head  office, 
where  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  officers  might  be  of  service 
in  detecting  unfavourable  symptoms,  which  might  escape  a  local 
adviser.  With  an  augmentation  in  the  risk,  it  is  possible  that 
a  slight  increase  might  arise  in  the  expenses  to  the  office  upon 
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each  transaction,  through  the  necessity  of  obtaining  some  ad- 
ditional independent  testimony  as  to  the  p€ut  habits  of  life  of 
the  proposed  assured,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  special  medical 
examination  by  the  company's  own  officer  in  the  locality.  At 
present  the  medical  examination  refers  mainly  to  the  state  of 
health  at  the  time  of  the  proposaL  The  private  referees  give 
evidence  as  to  his  past  career  :  but  the  principle  of  indisputa- 
bility appears  to  demand  concurrent  and  independent  testimony 
upon  that  head,  which  could,  probably,  be  procured  from  some 
person  of  standing,  residing  in  the  same  locality. 

35. — The  increased  expense,  from  the  necessity  of  extended 
machinery,  and  the  augmented  risk  from  possible  deception 
without  the  subsequent  power  of  disputing,  could,  we  repeat, 
be  provided  for  by  an  additional  and  properly  adjusted  small 
margin  on  the  premiiuns.  The  tables  of  offices  are  at  present  so 
moderate  when  compared  with  the  benefits  granted,  as  to  bear 
an  addition  without  creating  any  sensible  obstacles  to  assurers ; 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our  decided  opinion,  that  a 
Proprietary  office  might  well  adopt,  without  delay,  the  prin- 
ciple of  indisputability ;  for  against  the  increased  risk,  can 
safely  be  placed  the  probable  profits  from  additional  business. 
The  position  of  a  Mutual  society,  in  which  all  the  members 
partake  of  any  loss  through  fraud  or  other  cause,  would  be 
somewhat  different,  unless  it  be  sufficiently  old  to  have  accu- 
mulated a  Reserve  fund  for  contingencies.  We  believe  that 
details  would  be  obtained  through  increased  investigation,  and 
additional  facts  would  be  elicited  through  independent  testi- 
mony, which,  at  present,  friendship  may  lead  a  private  referee 
to  conceal;  that  these  details  might  narrow  the  field  of 
acceptable  lives  by  suggesting  hesitation  in  accepting  them,  is 
not  likely,  as,  after  all,  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  life  assu- 
rance is  essentially  one  of  average,  and  the  experience  of 
offices  discloses  that  sound  lives  will  sometimes  fail  before 
their  time,  just  as  much  as  those  which  are  considered 
doubtful. 
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The  formidable  objection,  that  the  principle  of  indisputa- 
bility may  increase  the  disposition  to  fraud,  can  only  be  met, 
and  it  can  in  our  opinion  be  met  correctly,  by  Tiewing  that 
contingency  as  one  of  great  probability,  and,  as  such,  by  giving 
to  it  its  due  estimation  in  fixing  the  degree  of  increase  to  the 
premiums,  until  a  greater  generality  of  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple, and  a  more  perfect  system  of  evidence,  subsequently 
proved  the  first  increase  to  be  in  excess. 

On  the  Mortality  cf  Sound  Lives. 

36. — In  the  practice  of  life  assurance,  one  element  exists 
of  more  importance  than  would  be  imagined.  It  is  the 
tendency  of  persons  in  sound  health,  and  endowed  with  excel- 
lent constitutions,  to  expose  themselves  to  premature  decease, 
by  imprudence  and  reckless  neglect  of  ordinary  caution  in 
avoiding  causes  of  illness  and  death.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  while  the  directors  of  assurance  companies  usually  decline 
proposerft  whose  constitution  is  imperfect,  or  entire  organs  are 
not  unimpaired,  yet  they  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
accession  of  all  assurers  for  whom  the  medical  adviser  will  give 
a  report  of  their  being  good  lives.  By  this  circumstance,  the 
number  of  assurable  lives  is  greatly  contracted,  and  many 
persons,  who,  in  the  long  run,  do  not  die  before  their  time, 
are  debarred  from  the  benefits  of  life  assurance.  So  restricted 
a  system  is  unnecessary,  for,  if  a  scale  of  increased  rates  were 
deduced  from  observations  of  an  extensive  average  of  each 
disease,  and  applied  by  a  skilful  medical  ofiicer  as  a  guide  in 
each  particular  case,  then  a  large  number  of  apparently  im- 
paired lives,  we  believe,  might  be  assured,  who  would  be 
found  to  yield  a  return  less  productive  of  loss  to  the  society, 
than  a  similar  number  of  strong  persons  (assured  at  the  ordinary 
rates),  whose  self-security  in  the  possession  of  health  renders 
them  indifferent  and  careless  of  precautions.  The  old  saying, 
<>f  "  a  creaking  door  lasting  longer  on  its  hinges,"  is,  by  the 
experience  of  assurance   companies,  found  to  be  too  true. 
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Taking  for  instance  the  claims  that  have  arisen  in  the  course 
of  the  last  ten  years  in  one  successful  company,  the  proportion 
of  deaths  from  imprudence  and  accident  to  those  from  natural 
causes,  is  as  1  to  2,  all  being  accepted  as  sound  and  excellent 
lives.     A  few  of  the  causes  of  death  may  be  mentioned : 

1.  The  life  of  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune,  and  a  magistrate  for 
the  county,  residing  upon  his  estate  in  Cornwall,  was  assured  as  one 
of  three  in  a  lease  for  £1000 ;  his  age  was  twenty-six,  and  the 
medical  opinion  was  to  the  effect  that  he  was  a  first-class  life ;  two 
years  after  the  policy  was  issued,  he  caught  cold  in  consequence  of 
having  neglected  to  change  his  wet  clothes  after  returning  from 
grouse  shooting,  and  he  died,  after  an  illness  of  but  few  weeks.  The 
premiums  paid  were  £42,  and  the  policy  was  £1000. 

2.  Another  fell  into  his  tanpit  and  was  drowned  three  years  after 
insuring  his  life  for  £800.  The  widow  uid  children  then  received 
a  provision,  which  had  only  cost  £71  B*. 

3.  A  young  nobleman  insured  his  life  for  upwards  of  £30,000  in 
various  offices,  by  way  of  marriage  settlement  in  case  he  should 
pre-deoease  his  &ther.  He  died  within  two  years  of  rheumatic  fever 
in  consequence  of  exposure  to  cold. 

The  experience  of  most  assurance  societies  furnishes  similar 
sad  records  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  life.  Mr.  F.  G. 
Smith,  in  an  interesting  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  narrates  the 
following  instances  of  premature  decease,  where  life  assurance 
had  been  of  benefit : — 

1.  An  eminent  tradesman  in  Cheapside,  who  makes  it  imperative 
upon  each  of  his  numerous  shopmen  and  clerks  to  insure  his  life  to  a 
small  amount,  some  time  since  induced  a  neighbouring  friend  to  effect 
an  assurance  for  £2000 — ^this  friend  died  within  tkefint  year  from 
tjrphus  fever,  and  his  widow  was  thus  put  in  possession  of  £2000. 

2.  A  young  married  man,  in  the  medical  profession,  opened  a 
chemist's  shop  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  and  was  induced  by  his 
wife's  friends  to  insure  his  life  for  £1000;  shortly  after  this,  the 
cholera  made  its-  appearance  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  party  in 
question  fell  a  victim  to  that  disease.  The  assets  of  the  deceased 
were  little  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  his  creditors,  and  had  it  not 
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been  for  the  insnrance  on  his  life,  his  widow  would  have  been  left 
destitute ;  as  it  was,  however,  she  received  from  the  office  £1000. 

3.  A  fanner,  residing  about  ninety  miles  from  London,  having,  hy 
some  accident,  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  subject  of  life  insur- 
ance, one  market  day  made  a  proposal  for  an  insurance  of  £500  on 
his  life,  which,  after  the  usual  inquiries  had  been  made,  was  accepted, 
and  the  insurance  was  effected.  Singular  to  relate,  during  the  carry- 
ing of  the  next  harvest  home,  he  was  precipitated  from  one  of  his 
own  waggons,  by  the  horses  starting  forward  while  loading,  and 
killed  on  the  spot.  His  widow  received  £500,  which  enabled  her  to 
cany  on  the  farm. 

4.  A  young  man  having  contracted  marriage  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  very  prudently  insured  his  life  for  £1000.  At  the  age  of 
twenty -nine  he  was  unfortunately  drowned  in  the  endeavour  to  save 
hiB  brother  from  a  watery  grave.  In  this  case  four  annual  premiums 
had  been  paid,  which,  according  to  the  rates  of  the  office  concerned, 
amounted  in  all  to  £80,  and  his  widow  received  £1000. 

5.  The  life  of  a  lady,  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  confinement,  was 
recently  insured  in  an  office  in  London  for  £5000 ;  and  she  dying  in 
childbed,  the  insurance  company  had  to  pay  the  above  sum,  having 
received  only  one  premium. 

6.  A  gentleman,  reported  in  excellent  health,  belonging  to  one  of 
the  liberal  professions,  took  out  a  policy  of  assurance  for  £1500  on 
his  own  life;  and  having  taken  a  severe  cold,  ruptured  a  blood- 
vessel during  a  paroxysm  of  coughing.  This  occurred  after  two 
annual  payments  only  had  been  made,  and  his  family,  of  course, 
received  £1500. 

7*  A  gentleman  having  made  a  proposal  for  an  insurance  on  his 
life  for  a  considerable  sum — and  which  the  company,  considering 
quite  unexceptionable,  readily  accepted— called  at  the  office,  and  paid 
the  first  year's  premium ;  but,  after  completing  the  transaction,  he 
had  scarcely  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  door,  ere  he  was  seized  with 
apoplexy,  and  almost  instantly  expired. 

37. — We  do  not  say  that  we  would  go  the  whole  length  of 
advocating  the  acceptance  of  diseased  lives  in  the  present 
limited  extent  of  assurance  transactions,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  sufficient  data,  as  yet,  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  such  cases ; 
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yet,  we  recommend  to  directors  the  re-consideration  of 
that  numerous  class  of  proposers,  whose  state  of  health  and 
occupations  have  subjected  them  to  be  denominated  deliccUe. 
A  slight  margin  on  the  tables  usual  for  healthy  assurers  would 
render  them  productive  of  less  loss  and  more  profit  than  a 
similar  number  of  robust  lives  ;  because  they  are  less  likely, 
if  taken  to  a  sufficiently  large  extent,  to  give  rise  to  such 
aberrations  from  that  law  of  mortality,  assumed  as  true  for 
them,  as  the  latter  class  do.  While  delicate,  or  slightly 
impaired,  lives  would  be  gradually  and  slowly  failing  from  the 
waste  of  their  faculties  in  the  course  of  that  average  of  years, 
for  which  the  charge  of  premiums  would  provide,  the  hardy 
and  robust  would  present  numerous  cases  of  premature  death 
from  fever  and  injfliammatory  causes,  generally  induced  by  too 
good  living ;  too  free  indulgence  (perhaps,  not  habitually)  in 
the  juice  of  the  grape,  or  fermented  liquors ; — ^from  accidents 
attending  manly  sports  and  amusements  ;— from  careless  n^- 
lect  of  removing  wet  clothes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  young 
magistrate  who  died  after  grouse  shooting; — ^from  sudden 
change  from  heated  ballrooms  to  the  cold  out  of  doors  air, 
without  sufficient  additional  clothing; — from  damp  feet; — 
from  overstraining  by  feats  of  strength,  and  by  numerous  other 
apparently  trivial  causes,  whereby  the  strong  man,  confiding 
and  daring  in  his  strength,  is  so  soon  laid  low.  We  urge, 
therefore,  that  the  field  of  assurance  should  no  longer  be 
limited ;  that,  inasmuch  as  life  assurance  is  merely  the  result 
of  judicious  money-measurement  of  the  contingencies  of 
human  existence,  the  system  may  safely  be  extended ;  that 
attempts  should  be  made  to  determine  a  proper  charge  for 
the  general  assurance  of  lives,  however  apparently  they 
may  have  departed  from  the  assumed  standard  of  average 
good  health.  If  this  were  done,  we  should  cease  to  meet  with 
aged  persons,  who  tell  us  of  their  having  been  declined  by 
such  and  such  an  office  when  young ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  and  similar  publications  of  the  actual  experience  of 
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assurance  companies  in  respect  to  premature  decease  among 
^ound  hyeSy  may  probably  induce  fathers  and  husbands  to  lose 
no  time  in  coining  forward  and  purchasing,  while  their  health 
permits  it,  the  benefits  of  assurance  for  their  families. 

On  Life  and  Fidelity  Assurance. 

38. — Of  our  principle,  for  combining  Life  and  Fidelity  Assu- 
ranee  in  one  policy,  we  would  remark,  (in  the  words  used  in  the 
**  Treatise  on  Industrial  Investment")  that  the  rates  of  contribu- 
tion for  Fidelity  assurance  may  be  ascertained  from  statistical 
data,  which  can  be  rendered  ascomplete  as  the  corresponding  data 
representing  the  laws  of  mortality ;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  pay- 
ments of  an  assurer  might  be  so  combined,  that  the  amount  of  a 
share  could  be  made  payable,  at  the  end  of  the  given  number  of 
years,  to  himself  or  his  family  {as  in  an  ordinary  life  assurance 
policy),  if  he  continued  honest ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  might 
be  made  payable  to  his  employer  for  the  time  being,  in  case  he 
should,  in  the  mean  time,  commit  a  breach  of  trust;  in  which 
latter  case  he  himself  would  forfeit  all  claim  upon  the  society. 

Simple  guarantee  societies  have  been  established  within  the 
last  few  years  solely  to  obviate  the  defects  of  suretyship  by 
private  bondsmen,  a  practice  which  was  found  to  be  attended 
with  various  inconveniences  and  objections; — ^instances  having 
constantly  occurred  in  which  persons  of  great  respectability 
were  obliged  to  forego  excellent  situations,  from  either  the 
great  difficulty  of  obtaining  security,  or  a  repugnance  to  place 
their  relatives  or  friends  under  the  obligations  involved  therein. 
A  Fidelity  society,  commonly  called  a  Goiarantee  society,  un- 
dertakes, on  the  annual  payment  of  a  small  sum,  to  make  good, 
in  case  of  default  by  fraud  or  dishonesty,  any  losses  which  may 
be  sustained  to  an  amount  specifically  agreed  upon ;  and,  by 
such  means,  obviates  the  necessity  for  private  sureties,  as  well 
as  the  obligations  arising  therefrom,  which  often  prove  as 
prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  employers  as  to  the 
employed. 
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To  the  employer  the  guarantee  of  such  a  society  is  much 
more  valuable  than  the  bond  of  any  individual,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  not  liable  either  to  doubt  or  depreciation.  In  large  esta* 
blishments,  both  public  and  private,  where  the  securities  are 
numerous  and  the  sureties  often  resident  in  many  diflFerent 
parts  of  the  country,  and  known  only  by  repute,  it  becomes 
almost  impossible  to  watch  over  their  continued  existence  and 
solvency ;  and  cases  of  default  have  frequently  occurred  when, 
upon  investigation,  it  has  been  found  that  all  the  sureties  have 
been  -dead  or  gone  away  for  many  years. 

By  these  means,  security  has  been  provided  only  for  the 
fidelity  of  the  employed  ;  but  the  plan  of  a  Guarantee  society 
is  still  defective,  in  consequence  of  its  being  considered  virtually 
not  to  offer  a  sufiicient  discouragement  to  dishonesty.  It  has 
been  felt  that  a  pure  fidelity  policy,  does  not,  even  in  point  of 
morality,  possess  the  advantage  afforded  by  private  suretyship, 
inasmuch  as  the  son,  to  whose  nature  it  would  be  repugnant, 
by  his  misconduct,  to  bring  disgrace  and  ruin  upon  his  relations 
or  friends,  might  feel  little  anxiety  as  to  the  pecuniary  loss 
inflicted  upon  a  guarantee  society.  In  other  words,  it  is  con- 
ceived that  a  disposition  to  fraud  is  not  effectually  checked, — 
the  reflection  arising,  that  as  the  rates  of  a  guarantee  society 
pre-suppose  the  existence  of  such  a  disposition  on  the  part  of, 
at  least,  one  out  of  every  two  hundred  of  its  selected  assurers, 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  society  through  such  defalcation 
would  be  but  the  result  of  the  "  average.'' 

In  the  Combination  plan  suggested,  which  would  be  equally 
applicable,  if  not  more  so,  to  a  Life  assurance  or  other  Invest- 
ment society,  the  subscribers,  while  satisfying  the  requirements 
of  their  employers  in  respect  to  their  honesty  and  good  conduct, 
would  receive  an  additional  stimulus  from  the  reflection,  that 
all  their  subscriptions  would  become  forfeited  in  the  event  of 
their  acting  dishonestly.  Hence,  the  greatest  moral  benefits 
might  be  expected,  as  the  members  of  such  an  association 
would  serve  as  a  mutual  check  on  each  other.     A  new  incen- 
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live  to  honesty  would  be  gained  ;  and  while  a  sum  of  money 
would  guarantee  the  fidelity  of  the  invester,  the  mere  fact  of 
his  admissibility  to  such  an  assurance  would  be  a  strong  testi- 
mony to  his  character.  At  the  same  time  various  practical 
regulations  would,  of  course,  be  requisite  to  secure  the  judicious 
working  of  this  suggestion. 

On  Indttstrial  Assurance. 

39. — A  sound  practical  writer  on  Life  assurance,  Mr. 
Bridges,  remarks,  that  **A  beneficial  system  for  the  poor 
labourer,  whether  in  the  church  or  the  factory,  would  be  obvi- 
ously to  receive  from  him  a  weekly  or  monthly  premium,  at 
the  rate  involving  a  share  of  profits,  but,  in  lieu  of  such  profits 
being  assigned  in  bonuses,  to  accumiilate  the  bonus  fund,  to 
meet  the  payment  of  premiums  whenever  the  assurer,  either 
from  want  of  employment  or  sudden  and  unforeseen  call  on  his 
resources,  is  himself  unable  to  do  so.  And  to  make  such 
payments  of  simple  and  inexpensive  collection,  and  to  faci- 
litate accountantship,  they  should  be  fixed  premiums  of  say 
one  shilling,  or  any  multiple  of  one  shilling,  per  week,  what- 
ever the  age  at  entry,  each  shilling  securing  at  death,  or  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  an  amount  varying  with  the  entrance 
age.  *  A  groat  a-day,'  says  Franklin,  *  is  the  interest  of  jPIOO 
for  one  year :'  so  a  groat  a-day  is  the  premium,  at  age  30,  to 
secure  twice  a  hundred  pounds  to  a  widow  and  family  on  the 
decease  of  the  contributor,  with  a  margin  to  eke  out  his  pay- 
ments, in  case  of  sickness,  accident,  or  misfortune,  rendering 
him  incapable  of  continuing  the  burden.  In  the  hands  of  a 
paternal  government,  life  assurance  on  such  a  basis  might  be 
made  a  national  duty.  And  while  every  one  may  well  exclaim 
against  a  tax  upon  the  act  of  insurance  itself  (in  the  case  of 
fire  insurance,  the  tax  is  200  per  cent.)  as  a  disgrace  to  the 
legislation  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  believe  that  a  gradu- 
ated insurance  tax  to  do  away,  in  the  next  generation,  with 
nine-tenths  of  the  genteel  pauperism  we  see  around  us,  would 
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be  much  more  willingly  paid  than  any  of  those  now  pressing 
on  us  to  meet  the  interest^  never  ending,  still  beginning,  of 
the  cost  of  Blenheim  and  Waterloo." 


40. — The  following  are  other  instances  where  life  assurance 
is  peculiarly  applicable  : — 

1.  To  Husbands  and  Fathers: — to  ensure  a  provision,  after 
their  death,  for  their  wives  and  children.  (Tables  1,2, 
3,  4,  pages  51  and  5^.) 

2.  To  Young  Men:-^to  make  a  provision  for  their  old  age 
by  the  purchase  of  deferred  annuities. 

3.  To  Parents : — to  ensure  certain  sums  payable  on  their 
children  attaining  the  age  of  14  or  21,  or  at  other  ages, 
whereby  the  ready  means  for  starting  them  in  Ufe  may 
be  obtained  by  a  much  smaller  annual  saving,  than 
would  be  necessary  were  they  to  attempt  to  realize  the 
the  same  sum  by  putting  it  in  any  other  species  of  in- 
vestment. Assurance  companies  charging  a  smaller  sum 
as  they  take  into  account  the  chance  of  the  child's 
dying  before  attaining  the  specified  age.  This  kind  of 
assurance  is  called  an  endowment,  and  can  be  effected 
by  one  single  payment,  or  by  a  series  of  annual  pay- 
ments, or  premiums,  to  be  made  until  the  child  attains 
the  specified  age. 

4.  To  Partners  in  firms : — who^  by  assuring  their  joint  lives  on 

Table  4,  page  52,  can  secure  a  sum  payable  at  the  death 
of  the  first,  which  will  enable  the  surviving  partner  to 
pay  off  the  claims  of  the  Widow  of  the  deceased  upon 
thefirm. 

5.  To  Minors,and  to  the  Guardians  or  Friends  of  aperson,who, 
at  a  certain  age  will  come  into  the  possession  of  property : — 
may  obtain  a  security  for  advances  made  in  the  interim^ 
by  insuring  his  life  until  he  shall  arrive  at  the  given  age. 

6.  In  the  case  of  Post  obits : — persons  having  issued  post  obit 
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bonds  may  realize  their  amount  at  the  time  they  become 
payable^  by  insuring  the  life  or  lives  on  whose  failure 
they  become  due. 

7.  To  secure  the  Return  of  Advances  made  for  Educating 
and  ELstablishing  the  younger  members  of  a  family  in  the 
world: — this  is  effected  by  assuring  the  Ufe  of  a  child 
educated,  so  that,  should  it  die  young,  the  parent  may 
recover  from  an  assurance  company  the  money  spent  upon 
it;  if  it  Uve,  there  is  a  policy  of  a  certain  standing  on 
its  Ufe,  which  may  be  continued  in  the  usual  way,  and 
€u  it  was  begun  at  an  early  age,  the  annual  premium 
would  be  small. 

8.  To  Creditors: — ^who,  by  assuring  the  amount  due  to  them, 
can  by  a  trifling  outlay,  secure  a  compensation  for  the 
loss  which  the  death  of  their  debtors  might  occasion ; 
and  by  the  principle  in  a  preceding  article  (9,  p.  12)  the 
policy  would  be  fully  secured. 

9.  To  Borrowers : — to  provide,  in  case  of  death,  a  sum  to 
repay  a  loan.  This  is  the  usual  way  in  which  money  is 
now  borrowed  on  personal  security.  The  borrower, 
say  of  £500,  assures  his  life  for  £1000,  and  gives 
personal  security,  in  the  shape  of  three  joint  sureties 
with  himself,  for  the  repayment  of  the  principal  and  the 
due  payment  annually  of  the  interest  at  £5  per  cent,  on 
the  money  borrowed,  with  the  premiums  of  the  assurance. 

10.  To  Possessors  of  Entailed  Estates:  —ecAo  can  bequeath 
provisions  for  the  younger  members  of  their  families, 
by  assuring  suitable  amounts  on  their  own  lives.  This  is 
applicable  to  the  nobleman  who  would  preserve  his 
domain  unbroken  for  his  immediate  heir,  and  yet  pro- 
vide for  the  younger  branches  of  his  family  by  a  pro- 
portionate economy  in  his  establishment ;  thus  remedy- 
ing, in  one  respect,  the  effects  of  the  law  of  entail.  Many 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  large  hereditary  estates  have 
become  insured  in  one  office  or  other  wi^  this  view. 
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and  some  adopt  the  salutary  rule  of  making  an  additional 
insurance  upon  the  birth  of  every  child.  To  persons  of 
rank  who  make  a  reserve  from  their  revenue  as  a  future 
provision  for  their  dependants^  life  insurance  is  veiy 
useful,  if  only  upon  the  consideration  that  it  produces 
an  effectual  improvement  of  their  money,  which  they 
are  unlikely  to  accomplish  so  well  themselves. 

1 1 .  To  the  Expectants  of  property  in  Reversion : — to  sectire 
a  portion,  at  least,  to  their  families,  should  they  die  before 
they  themselves  enter  into  possession.  (See  Table  5.) 
This  contingency  being  one  of  survivorship  only,  the 
payments  required  would  be  but  small.  For  example: 
— A  gentleman,  aged  thirty-five,  entitled  to  property 
should  he  survive  another,  aged  sixty-five,  can  assure 
£1000  by  a  payment  of  £15  10*.  a  year,  receivable  by 
his  family  should  he  die  before  the  older  life. 

12.  To  parties  who  expect  to  receive  sums  of  money  should 
they  live  over  a  c^^oin  number  of  years,  as  for  example: — 
A  person  aged  thirty,  is  entitled  to  a  share  amounting 
to  £1000in  the  Renewal  Fine  of  a  Lease, yNhichis-pajMe 
at  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the  present  time. 
This  share  he  would  lose,  should  he  die  within  that 
period.  To  secure  his  family  against  that  loss,  he  has 
only  to  take  out  a  temporary  policy  of  assurance  on  his 
life  for  the  three  years,  and  by  the  trifling  annual  pay- 
ment of  £12  he  assures  the  £1000;  so  that,  should  he 
die  before  the  end  of  the  three  years,  the  ofiSce  pays  his 
family  the  £1000,  and  should  he  live,  he  will  come  into 
his  share  of  the  fine,  the  amount  of  which  he  will,  how- 
ever, have  rendered  safe  from  loss  by  his  death,  by  an 
outlay  of  £36  altogether.     (See  Table  3.) 

13.  To  parties  having  shares  in  Building  societies  upon  which 
they  have  obtained  loans.  Example: — A  young  man 
borrows  £300  from  a  building  society,  to  be  repaid  by 
monthly  instalments  during  ten  years,  at  the  rate  of,  say, 
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£43  a  year.  The  money  borrowed  is  invested  in  the 
purchase  of  a  house^  which  is  mortgaged  to  the  society  as 
security  until  the  loan  is  repaid.  Now,  if  this  man  die 
before  the  ten  years  are  expired,  unless  his  family  can 
continue  to  pay  the  monthly  instalments,  the  house  will 
be  seized  for  the  remainder  of  the  debt  unpaid.  It  is 
obvious,  then,  that  the  borrower  ought  to  take  out  a 
policy  of  assurance  on  his  own  Ufe,  so  that  his  family 
may  have,  in  the  case  of  his  death,  wherewith  to  pay  off 
the  loan.  He  can  effect  this  object  with  great  facility, 
according  to  plans  explained  with  the  Benefit  Building 
society  tables  (page  55). 
14.  The  Holder  of  a  Lease,  which  is  renewable  on  payment 
of  a  certain  fine,  can,  by  a  trifling  annual  payment,  assure 
the  necessary  sum.  Leaseholders  on  lives  are  specially 
interested  in  the  very  secure  and  advantageous  manner, 
by  which  they  can  effect  assurances,  which  will  provide 
for  the  renewal  fines  in  their  leases,  whether  such  leases 
are  for  terms  certain,  or  contingent  on  the  existence  of 
one,  two,  or  three  Uves. 

In  Leases  depending  on  lives,  on  the  failiure  of  a  life, 
the  lease  can  generally  be  renewed  by  putting  in  another 
life,  for  which  privilege  a  Fine  is  demanded.  From  the 
uncertainty  of  human  life,  the  lessee  is  exposed  to  be 
called  upon  for  such  payment,  before,  perhaps,  he  is 
prepared  to  meet  it  (the  death  having  occurred  before  he 
has  put  by  the  amount  of  the  fine)  ;  this  circumstance 
has  often  produced  serious  loss  to  the  lessee,  and  in 
general  there  is  no  safer  way  to  provide  the  money  for 
the  fine,  than  by  a  policy  of  assurance,  effected  for  the 
suitable  amount  to  be  received  at  the  death  of  the^r^^  or 
last  of  the  lives,  according  as  the  case  may  be.  Example : 
— The  holder  of  a  lease  would  have  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£100,  to  renew  it  at  the  death  of  the  first  of  two  lives 
aged  (say)  fifteen  and  thirty-five.     He  provides  for  its 
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payment  by  an  annual  premium  (on  the  Profit  scale)  of 
£3.  lis.  I IcL, so  that,  should  any  one  of  the  lives  in  the 
lease  die  even  the  day  after  die  first  premium  has  been 
paid,  he  will  receive  firom  the  asooranee  society  £100. 
(See  Table  4,  page  52.) 

The  above  has  reference  to  the  renewal  of  leases,  but 
in  cases,  where  the  lessee  purposes  to  allow  his  lease  to 
run  out,  and  is,  nevertheless,  desirous  of  having  at  the 
death  of  the  hut  of  the  live^  a  sum  of  money,  which 
shall  be  of  the  same  value  to  him  as  his  lease  was ; 
all  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  effect  an  assurance  for  the 
necessary  sum  to  be  received,  when  all  the  lives  in  the 
lease  in  question  are  dead. 

If  the  lease  be  on  three  lives  the  annual  premium  per 
cent,  would  be  very  trifling.  Example: — ^£100  can 
be  assured  payable  at  the  death  of  the  last  of  diree  lives, 
aged,  say,  thirty-one,  thirty-seven,  and  sixty-one,  respec- 
tively, by  the  annual  payment  of  £1  di.  6d. — In  younger 
lives  the  premiums  would  of  couise  be  less. 

15.  In  most  copyhold  properties,  on  the  death  of  the  tenant, 
his  successor  cannot  be  admitted  except  on  payment  of 
a  fine.  In  many  instances,  the  sudden  death  of  the 
tenant  has  put  his  successor  to  great  difiiciilty  in  pro- 
curing the  required  sum:*--an  assurance  effected  on  the 
life  of  the  tenant,  by  himself  or  his  successor,  would 
provide  for  this  difiiculty,  and  by  a  small  annual  outlay. 
(See  Tables  1  and  2,  page  51.) 

16.  In  cases  of  marriage  settlement  life  assurance  may  also 
be  particularly  advantageous. — Suppose  a  gentleman, 
twenty-six  years  of  age  next  birth-day,  be  engaged 
to  a  lady  whose  fortune  is  £3500,  and  that  the  whole 
be  required  to  be  settled  on  her  at  their  marriage,  as  a 
provision  for  herself  and  children  after  his  death,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  is  deemed  advantageous  to  give  the 
husband  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  mon^  to  promote  his 
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profession  or  business.  Let  £  1000  be  vested  in  trustees, 
and  with  the  annual  interest  at  5  per  cent  let  them  insure 
£2500  on  the  life  of  the  husband.  The  remaining 
£2500  can  be  then  placed  at  his  command  at  once,  as, 
at  his  death,  his  wife  will  still  come  into  possession  of 
£3500.     (See  Tables  1  and  2.) 


41.- 

The  following  Tables  will  serve  as  Illustratums  of  the  Sul^. 

TABLE  L 

TABLE  IL 

Aifivi7ALPxKMiuM/or  Amttrino  £100 

Annual    Pbemium    for 
^100  on  a  Single  L\ 

ASSUBING 

OH  a  Single  Life,  for  the  whole 

fe.  for  the 

continuance 

thereof,      mthout 

whole  continuance  t£ereof,  with 

J^oJUe. 

ProJUs. 

Age 

Age 

Age 

Age 

next 

next 

next 

next 

Birth- 

Premlam. 

Birth- 

Premium. 

Birth- 

Premium. 

Birth- 

Premiom. 

dmj. 

day. 

day. 

day. 

£.       M,      d 

£.      8.     d. 

£.    8.    d. 

£.  8,  d. 

16 

1  11     2 

39 

2  17    8 

16 

1  13    7 

89 

3    2    4 

17 

1  11  11 

40 

2  19    6 

17 

1  14    4 

40 

3    4    3 

18 

1  12     7 

41 

3     14 

18 

1  16    1 

41 

3    6    3 

19 

1  13    6 

42 

3    3     1 

19 

1  15  11 

42 

3    8    2 

20 

1  14    2 

43 

3    6    0 

20 

1  16  10 

43 

3  10    2 

21 

1  16    0 

44 

3    7    0 

21 

1  17    9 

44 

3  12    4 

22 

1  16  11 

46 

3    9    1 

22 

1  18    8 

45 

3  14    8 

23 

1  16  10 

46 

3  11     6 

23 

1  19    9 

46 

3  17    2 

24 

1  17  10 

47 

3  13  11 

24 

2    0  10 

47 

3  19  10 

25 

1  18  11 

48 

3  16    8 

25 

2    2    0 

48 

4    2  10 

26 

2    0    0 

49 

3  19    9 

26 

2    3    2 

49 

4    6    3 

27 

2    18 

60 

4    3    3 

27 

2    4    6 

60 

4  10    0 

28 

2    2    6 

61 

4    7    1 

28 

2    6    9 

61 

4  14    2 

29 

2    3    7 

62 

4  11     3 

29 

2    7    0 

62 

4  18    8 

30 

2    4    8 

63 

4  16    7 

30 

2    8    2 

53 

5    3    4 

31 

2    6    9 

64 

6    0    3 

31 

2    9    5 

64 

5    8    6 

32 

2    6  11 

65 

5    6     4 

32 

2  10    8 

65 

6  13  11 

33 

2    8    3 

66 

6  10    9 

33 

2  12    0 

&Q 

5  19  10 

34 

2    9    7 

67 

6  16    8 

34 

2  13    6 

67 

6    6    2 

36* 

2  11     0 

68 

6    2  10 

36t 

2  16    1 

68 

6  12  11 

36 

2  12    7 

69 

6    9    1 

36 

2  16    9 

69 

6  19    8 

37 

2  14    3 

60 

6  16    3 

37 

2  18    6 

60 

7    6    4 

38 

2  16  11 

38 

3    0    6 

*  ExAjf  PLB : — A  person  whose  age  is  35  next  birth-day  may  assure  the 
rixsn  sum  of  j^lOO,  to  be  paid  at  his  death,  by  an  annual  payment  durine  his 
Ufeof  €2.  ll*.Od. 

f  Example  :  A  person  whose  age  is  35  next  birth-day,  may  assure  £100 
with  the  profits  that  shall  accrue,  to  be  paid  at  his  death,  by  an  annual  pay- 
ment during  his  life  of  £2  Ibe.  Id, 
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TABLE   III. 

Ajthual  Pbiiciums  for  Absubino  £100.  on  a  SxngU  Life  for  Ojm  Year  amd 

for  Seven  Years, 


Age 

1 

Age 

Ag« 

next 

Premium 

Premium 

next 

Premium  1 

Premium 

next 

Premium 

Premium 

Birth- 

One Year . 

Seven 

Birth- 

One Year  | 

Sevea 

Birth- 

One Year 

8  even 

day. 

Yeart. 

day. 

Yeart. 

day. 

Yeai>. 

£.  $,  d. 

£.  #.  d. 

£.   8, 

d. 

£.  8.  d. 

£.  8,  d. 

£.  *.  d. 

17 

0  17     1 

0  18    4 

32 

1     4  11 

1    6  10 

47 

1  17     1 

2     0    0 

18 

0  17    6 

0  18  10 

33 

1     5 

7 

17    7 

48 

1  18     1 

2     16 

19 

0  17  11 

0  19    3 

34 

1    6 

3 

18    4 

49 

1  19     1 

2     3     4 

20 

0  18    6 

0  19    9 

35 

1    7 

0 

1    9    1 

60 

2    0    2 

2     6     8 

21 

0  18  10 

1    0    3 

36 

1    7 

8 

1    9  10 

61 

2    16 

2    8    4 

22 

0  19    4 

1    0    9 

37 

1    8 

6 

1  10    8 

62 

2    3    0 

2  11     4 

23 

0  19  10 

114 

38 

1    9 

2 

1  11    6 

63 

2    4  102  14  10| 

24 

10    4 

1     1  10 

39 

1  10 

6 

1  12    4 

64 

2    7    2 

2  18    8 

25 

1    0  10 

1    2    6 

40» 

1  10 

9 

1  13    2 

66 

2  10    2 

3    2  11 

26 

116 

13    0 

41 

1  11 

7 

1  14    1 

66 

2  14    0 

3    7    7 

27 

1     1  11 

13    7 

42 

1  12 

6 

1  15     0 

67 

2  18  10 

3  12    6 

28 

12    6 

1    4    3 

43 

1  13 

4 

1  15  11 

68 

3    3    3 

3  17  10 

29 

1    3    1 

1    4  10 

44 

1  14 

2 

1  16  11 

69 

3    8    0 

4    3    8 

30 

13    8 

16    6 

46 

1  15 

2 

1  17  11 

60 

3  13    2 

4    9  11 

31 

14    4 

16    2 

1 

46 

1  16 

1 

1  18  11 

*  Exam PLB : — A  person  whose  age  is  40  next  birth-day,  may  assure  £100 
for  one  year,  by  the  payment  of  /1. 10#.  9<{. ;  and  for  seven  years,  by  annual 
payments  of  £1. 13«.  2d, 

TABLE  IV. 
Ahhual  PsBiciims  payable  during  the  Joint  Lives  of  Two  Persons,  for 
Absubiho  £100,  to  be  paid  on  the  Death  which  shaU  first  happen  of  tiW 
said  Two  Lives,  with  Profits, 


Ages. 


Premium. 


Ages. 


Premium. 


Ages. 


Prenkium* 


16 


16 
20 
26 
30 
36 
40 
46 
60 
66 
60 


£,  s.  d, 
2  13    1 

2  16    2 

3  0    6 
3    5  10 

3  11  11 

4  0    4 

4  9    9 

5  4    4 

6  7    9 

7  19  10 


•25  25 

..  30 

..  35 

..  40 

..  46 

..  60 

..  65 

..  60 


£.   s,  d, 

3    7  1 

3  12  0 

3  17  8 

4  5  7 
4  14  8 
6  8  10 
6  12  1 
8     4  0 


36    60 


£.   s,   d. 
8  10    1 


40  40.. 

..  46 

..  60 

..  65 

..  60 


6  0 

6  8 

6  1 

7  3 


8  14    8 


20 


20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 


2  19  0 

3  3  2 
3    8  4 

3  14  3 

4  2  6 
4  11  9 
6  6  2 
6  9  5 
8    15 


30  30 

..  36 

..  40 

..  46 

..  60 

..  65 

..  60 


6  15 

8    7 


8 

11 

7 

4 

4 
6 


46  45 

..  60 

..  65 

..  60 


6  14  11 

6  6  10 

7  8    2 

8  18    7 


35  35 

..  40 

..  45 

..  50 

..  55 


4    6    9 

4  13  11 
6    2    3 

5  15    8 

6  18    5 


60  60 
..  65 
..     60 


6  17    7 

7  17  11 
9    7    3 


65    65 
..     60 


8  17    3 
10    6    9 


60    60 


11  13    7 


*  Example  : — £100,  together  with  the  profits  accruing,  may  be  Assured 
to  be  received  on  the  death  of  eithbb  of  two  persons,  aged  26  and  SO 
respectively,  by  an  annual  payment  of  £3.  12#.  OcL 
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SURVIVORSHIPS.— TABLE  V. 

UTNUAi.  Pbbmiumb  payable  during  the  Joint  Lives  of  Two  Persons,  A  and  B,  for  an 
Absuranob  of  ;f  100,  payable  on  the  death  of  A,  proinded  B  shall  be  then  living, 
without  profits. 


Age  of   1 

Annual 

Age  of 

Annual 

Age  of 

f  nni^nl 

Age    of 

Annual 

▲. 

B. 

Premium. 

▲. 

B. 

Premium. 

A. 

B. 

Premium. 

A. 

B. 

Premium. 

£.  s,  d. 

•e.  *.  d. 

0.  s.  d. 

^.  #.  d. 

16 

10 

16    6 

25 

70 

12    9 

40 

60 

2    2    9 

55 

80 

4  18    0 

^  , 

16 

1    5  10 

76 

1    1    9 

66 

2    0    3 

36 

4  16    9 

,  ^ 

20 

16    1 

,, 

80 

1    0  10 

60 

1  18    0 

40 

4  14    9 

25 

14    4 

65 

1  16    3 
1  14    9 

45 

60 

4  12  0 
4    8    1 

\] 

30 

13    7 

30 

10 

2    0    7 

70 

, , 

85 

1    2  10 

15 

1  19  11 

75 

1  13    6 

55 

4    3    2 

^ , 

40 

12    2 

20 

1  19    1 

80 

1  12    8 

60 

3  17  10 

45 

116 

26 

1  18    0 

65 
70 

3  12    6 

50 

1    0  10 

30 

1  16    9 

45 

10 

3    4    9 

3    6    7 

, , 

55 

10    2 

36 

1  16    3 

15 

3    4    1 

76 

3    14 

•  • 

60 

0  19    5 

40 

1  13  10 

20 

3    3    4 

80 

2  16    7 

65 
70 

0  18    9 

45 

1  12    4 
1  10  11 

26 
30 

3    2    6 

0  18    2 

60 

3    12 

60 

10 

6  11    6 

, . 

75 

0  17    7 

55 

19    8 

35 

2  19    6 

16 

6  10  10 

, , 

80 

0  17    1 

60 

18    7 

40 

2  17    3 

20 

6  10    2 

65 

70 

17    7 
16    8 

46 
60 

2  14    4 
2  11    0 

25 
30 

6  9  4 
6    8    6 

20 

10 

1  10    1 

, , 

15 

19    6 

76 

16    8 

55 

2    7    6 

36 

6    7    6 

, 

20 

18    7 

80 

14    9 

60 

2    4    1 

40 

6    6  11 

25 
30 

17    8 
1    6    9 

66 
70 

2    10 
1  18    3 

46 
50 

6  3  6 
6  19    7 

•  • 

35 

10 

2    6  10 

, , 

35 

1    6  10 

15 

2    6    3 

76 

1  16    0 

56 

5  14    9 

, , 

40 

1    4  11 

20 

2    6    5 

80 

1  14    5 

60 

5    9    2 

46 

50 

14    1 
13    2 

26 
30 

2    4    4 
2    3    1 

65 
70 

5  3  0 
4  16    6 

[[ 

•  • 

60 

10 

3  18  10 

, , 

56 

12    4 

*^ 

35 

2    16 

16 

3  18    2 

75 

4  10    7 

, , 

60 

1    1    6 

40 

1  19    6 

20 

3  17    6 

80 

4    5    7 

66 
70 

10    8 
0  19    9 

46 
50 

1  17    7 
1  16    8 

26 
30 

3  16    7 
3  15    6 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

es 

10 

8    4    3 

75 

0  19  i) 

,, 

56 

1  13    9 

36 

3  13  11 

15 

8    3    8 

, , 

80 

0  18    3 

,, 

60 

1  12    3 

40 

3  11    9 

20 

8    3    0 

•• 

66 
70 

1  11    0 
19    9 

46 
60 

3    8    9 
3    4  10 

25 
30 

8  2  2 
8    14 

26 

10 

1  14  10 

16 

1  14    2 

*) 

76 

18    7 

65 

3    0    6 

36 

8    0    4 

20 

1  13    4 

80 

17    4 

60 

2  16  11 

40 

7  19    1 

25 

1  12    4 

66 

2  11    4 

46 

7  17    1 

30 

1  11    2 

40 

10 

2  16    3 

70 

2    6    9 

60 

7  13    4 

35 

1  10    0 

15 

2  14    8 

75 

2    2    9 

66 

7    8    0 

40 

1    8  10 

20 

2  13  11 

80 

1  19    2 

60 

7    1  10 

45 
60 

1    7    8 
16    8 

26 
30 

2  12  11 
2  11    7 

66 

6  14    6 

•  • 

•  • 

55 

10 

5    1     2 

70 

6    6    3 

66 

15    8 

36 

2    9  11 

, , 

16 

6    0    6 

75 

6  16    8 

60 

14    9 

40 

2    7    9 

, , 

20 

4  19  10 

V.      80 

5    8    6 

•• 

65 

1    3  10     .. 

46 

2    6    4 

•• 

25 

4  19    0 

•  EzAicpu:~The  fum  of  atf  100  may  be  aamired,  payable  on  the  death  of  a  person  aged  30  next  birth-day,  pro- 
vided a  party  aged  60  last  birth-day  ahaU  survive  h&o,  by  the  payment  of  jff  1.  lOe.  1  li  annuafly,  only  so  long  as 
both  Lives  wall  continue.  ...  x>. 

By  means  of  this  Table,  a  person  having  a  contingent  lito  intereat,  depending  on  wmrlvorihip,  may  secure  the 
certain  benefit  of  it  to  his  flunOy,  by  a  small  annual  payment 
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4&.^^Amount  of  immediate  annuity  granted  for  every  £100 
paid  down. 


TABLE  VI. 

Age 

Age 

Age 

LAST 

Birth- 

Annoity. 

LAIT 

Birth- 

Annuity. 

LAST 

Birth- 

Annuity. 

day. 

d«y. 

4*y. 

£, 

«.    d. 

1 

£.    #.    d. 

<£.    «.    d. 

20 

4 

18    7 

61 

6  19    4 

66 

10  16    8 

26 

6 

1  11 

62 

7    2    3 

67 

11    4    3 

80 

6 

6    2 

63 

7    6    7 

68 

11  13    7 

36 

6 

11    3 

64 

7    8  11 

69 

12    3    9 

40 

6 

17    4 

66 

7  12    9 

70 

13    6    3 

41 

6 

18    9 

56 

7  16    7 

71 

13  18    2 

42 

6 

0    3 

67 

8    0  10 

72 

14  11    0 

43 

6 

1  10 

68 

8    6    3 

73 

16    4  11 

44 

6 

3    6 

69 

8  10    0 

74 

16  19    4 

46 

6 

6    3 

60 

8  16    1 

76 

16  14  10 

46 

6 

7    3 

61 

9    0    8 

76 

17  12    1 

47 

6 

9    4 

62 

9    6    9 

77 

18  10    0 

48 

6 

11    7 

63 

9  13    3 

78 

19    8    0 

49 

6 

13  11 

64 

10    0    2 

79 

20    6    3 

60 

6 

16    6 

66 

10    7    8 

80 

ft«pvwd« 

21    4    6 

The  following  advantages  can  be  offered  to  purchasers  of 
annuities. 

1.  The  annuities  to  be  payable  in  two  equal  half-yearly 
sums^  the  first  payment  being  made  to  the  annuitant 
at  the  end  of  six  months  after  the  purchase  of  the 
annuity. 
^.  A  person^  purchasing  an  annuity  and  whose  age  is 
more  than  six  months  from  his  last  birth-day,  can  re- 
ceive an  annuity  equal  to  the  mean  between  the  rates 
granted  at  his  age  last  birth-day  and  next  birth-day 
respectively. 
43. — Many  persons   are  averse  to  purchasing  annuities^ 
because,  according  to  the  old  system^  the  money  once  invested 
in  a  company  was  sunk  for  ever.     Two  other  improvements 
can  be  adopted ;  viz : — 

1.  Should  the  purchaser,  after  three  years  have  elapsed 
from  the  date  of  his  annuity,  desire  to  obtain  a  loan. 
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for  temporary  purposes^  the  Directors  can  at  any 
time  make  him  an  advance  on  the  security  of  the  an- 
nuity-deedy  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  society  until 
the  loan  is  re-paid;  an  assurance  for  the  requisite 
amount  heing  effected  on  the  life. 
2.  Or : — If,  from  a.  change  of  circumstances,  the  pur- 
chaser, after  three  years  have  elapsed,  desire  to  dis-pote 
of  the  annuity)  the  society'can  re-purchase  it  of  him 
on  equitable  terms,  determined  by  the  length  of  time 
the  annuity  has  been  in  existence,  and  the  state  of 
health  of  the  annuitant,  at  the  time  the  annuity  is 
offered  for  sale  to  the  society. 


Assurance  for  Borrowers  in  Building  Societies. 

44. — The  attention  of  shareholders  in  Benefit  Building 
societies  and  Freehold  land  societies,  should  be  turned  to  the 
plans  of  assuranccy  which  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
circumstances  of  those  who  have  tJherein  obtained  loans^ 

The  high  estimation  in  which  Benefit  Building  Societies  are 
now  held  by  the  industrious  and  provident  public,  and  the 
very  great  number  of  persons  who  avail  themselves  of  them 
for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  sufficient  money  to  complete  the 
purchase  of  a  house,  or  other  similar  investment,  render  it 
desirable  that  every  means  should  be  provided  to  secure  the 
families  of  the  borrowers  from  the  inconvenience  and  loss,  that 
would  arise  from  their  sudden  death ;  since  it  is  obvious,  that 
although  a  man  may  during  his  life  be  able,  with  ease,  to  pay 
the  monthly  or  quarterly  instalments  necessary  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  his  debt,  yet,  should  he  die  before  the  house  is  free 
from  the  mortgage,  his  family  would,  in  most  cases,  find  it  a 
very  heavy  burden  to  continue  the  payments,  without  which 
the  house  would,  probably,  be  sold  at  considerable  loss. 

Now,  although  it  is  certain  that  some  Building  societies 
will  not  be  able,  consistently  with  the  Act  of  Parliament,   to 
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terminate  within  the  period  specified  in  their  prospectus,  in 
consequence  of  the  shares  not  having  attained  the  necessaiy 
value ;  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  society  v^hose  pay- 
ments are  regulated  by  the  strict  mathematical  principles  of 
interest,  and  whose  affairs  are  managed  with  judgment^  would 
not  only  be  likely  to  close  in  the  calculated  time,  but  would 
probably,  from  the  profits  arising  from  fines  and  other  sources, 
be  in  a  position  to  terminate  sooner. 

With  a  view,  therefore-  to  give  the  Borrower  in  a  Building 
society  the  means  of  securing  his  family,  by  a  comparatively 
small  annual  outlay,  from  the  pressure  of  the  debt,  in  case  of 
his  premature  decease : — Tempora/ry  poUcies  of  (usurance  can 
be  effected  on  the  life  of  the  borrower^  in  amount  equal  to  the 
loan  J  and  for  the  number  of  years  it  has  to  run.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple, that,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  the  assurer  shall  be  allowed 
to  drop  so  much  of  his  policy  as  is  equivalent  to  the  portion  of  the 
debt  cleared  off  in  the  year,  and  pay,  consequently,  each  year,  a 
diminishing  premium  ;  with  the  further  advantage  that,  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  a  portion  of  the  premiums,  which  hace 
been  paid  on  the  dropped  part  of  the  poUcy  (consistent  with 
the  risk  incurred),  shaU  be  returned  to  the  assurer. 

By  a  policy  of  this  nature,  the  family  of  a  borrower  would 
always  be  sure  of  receiving  from  the  society  in  case  of  his 
death,  a  sum  in  ready  money  which  would  suJSce  to  payoff  the 
remainder  of  the  debt. 

SPECIMEN  OF  RATES. 
Annual  premiums  to  assure  £100  by  a  temporary  policy. 


Age. 

For  One  Year. 

Seven   Yean. 

Ten  Tears. 

Foarteen  Tean. 

20 

0    18     5 

£,   $,    d, 
0    19    9 

^.   «.    d, 
1     1    3 

£.     8.       d. 

1      2     7 

30 

13    8 

15    6 

16    8 

19    6 

40 

1  10    9 

1  13    2 



1  16    7 

1  18  10 
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45. — In  tome  cases,  especially  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
existence  of  a  Benefit  Building  society,  the  family  of  the 
borrower  might  possibly  find  the  society  unwilling  to  allow 
them  to  pay  off  the  remainder  of  the  mortgage,  by  a  single 
sum,  in  consequence  of  the  probable  difficulty  the  building 
society  would  experience  in  obtaining  a  reinvestment  for  the 
money  at  the  rate  of  interest  supposed  in  their  calculations. 
Should  that  be  likely,  another  policy  is  recommended,  by 
which,  in  consideraiion  of  a  fixed  diminishing  annual  premium 
paid  by  the  borrower,  the  life  assurance  society  will  under^ 
take  to  pay  (should  he  die  prematurely  J  the  monthly  install 
ments,/dr  which  the  house  or  property  is  liable,  until  the  mort^ 
gage  be  cleared  off.  This  policy,  called  the  Guarantee  Tem- 
porary Annuity  Policy,  presents  peculiar  advantages,  as  it 
affords  additional  security  to  the  Building  society,  and  at  the 
same  time  renders  the  family  of  the  borrower  entirely  free 
Aom  liability. 

SPECIMEN  OF  TABLES. 


GniBAHTBB  PouoT  FOB  FOUBTEBN  TEAB8^  bj  which  EU  Annuity  of  £6. 
a-year,  or  10«.  a  month  is  purchasedy  payable  from  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  Assured,  until  the  expiration  of  the  fourteen  years. 


Diminshiof 

1 

Annttal  Premiomt. 

Age  Twenty. 

Age  Thirty. 

Age  Forty. 

£, 

«. 

d. 

£, 

B. 

<f. 

£, 

«. 

d. 

1st  year. 

0 

14 

0 

0 

18 

9 

1 

4 

6 

1           2nd    „ 

0 

13 

3 

0 

17 

9 

1 

3 

2 

8rd    „ 

0 

12 

6 

0 

16 

8 

1 

1 

9 

!           4th    „ 

0 

11 

7 

0 

16 

7 

1 

0 

3 

6th    „ 

0 

10 

9 

0 

14 

6 

0 

18 

10 

1          6th    „ 

0 

9 

11 

0 

13 

3 

0 

17 

3 

1           7th    „ 

0 

9 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

16 

7 

8th    „ 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

13 

11 

1          9th    ,, 

0 

7 

0 

0 

9 

4 

0 

12 

2 

10th    „ 

0 

5 

11 

0 

7 

11 

0 

10 

4 

nth :: 

0 

4 

10 

0 

6 

6 

0 

8 

6 

12th    „ 

0 

3 

9 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

6 

1        13th    „ 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

6 

14th    „ 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

9 

t 

0 

2 

3 
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GuiAAJim  Policy  fob  tsn  ibabs,  by  which  an  Axraiiitj  of  Jt8.  S$,  a-ye*r, 
or  lit.  a  month,  is  purohased^  payable  fh>m  the  tune  of  the  death  of  tiM 
Assured,  ontil  the  expiration  of  the  ten  years. 


Dimintohing 

AnnoAl  Prtmiomi 

Age  Twenty. 

Age  Thirty. 

Age  Forty. 

£.     s.     d. 

£.    8.     d. 

jC.    r     d. 

Istyear 

0    14      2 

10       0 

1       6       7 

2nd      „ 

0    13      0 

0     17       6 

13      5 

3rd      „ 

0    11     10 

0    16    10 

113 

4th      „ 

0    10      6 

0    14      1 

0    18    11 

6th  ;; 

0      9      2 

0    12      4 

0    16      6 

eth    „ 

0      7    10 

0    10      6 

0    14      0 

7th 

0      6      5 

0      8      7 

0    11      6 

8th      „ 

0      4    11 

0      6      6 

0      8      9 

9th      „ 

0      3      4 

0      4      6 

0      6      0 

10th      „ 

0      18 

0      2      3 

0      3      1 

Example  : — Suppose  a  party,  aged  30,  borrows  in  order  to 
purchase  a  house,  if  300,  at  the  commencement  of  a  building 
society,  which  is  calculated  to  close  in  10  years,  and  whos^v 
shares  are  ^120.  He  requires  for  this  loan  five  shares,  since 
jPeO  is  the  present  value  of  the  ^120,  and  has  to  pay  14*. 
monthly  per  share,  or  ^8.  8*.  per  year  during  the  ten  years, 
which,  for  the  ^300  loan,  necessitates  an  annual  payment 
of  £^. 

Now,  if  the  borrower  die  before  the  ten  years  are  expired, 
the  house  is  liable  to  be  seized  for  the  remainder  of  the  mort- 
gage unpaid,  unless  his  family  can  continue  the  monthly  in- 
stalments ; — ^but  if  he  effect,  at  the  same  time  with  his  loan,  a 
temporary  policy  on  his  own  life  for  ten  years,  securing  the 
annuity  of  <£42  a  year,  or  £Z  10*.  monthly,  payable  in  case 
of  his  death,  from  that  event  until  the  expiration  of  the  ten 
years,  his  family  is  rendered  free  from  any  liability  by  a  com- 
paratively small  annual  outlay,  which  is  as  follows :  viz. — 

£.    i.     d. 

1st  year's  payment 5    0    0 

2nd  „  4    7     1 

3rd  „  3  19    2 
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4th  year's  payment 

5th            „             

6th            „            

£.    s.    d. 

3  10    5 

8    1     8 

2  12    1 

7th            „            

2    2  11 

8th            „            

....      1  12    6 

9th            „            

12     1 

10th            „            

0  11     3 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  if,  for  example,  the  party  die  in 
the  4th  year,  he  will  have  purchased  an  annuity  of  £4&  a-year, 
for  six  years,  by  four  payments  amounting  to  ^16.  16#.  8d. 

It  is  evident  the  priticiple  of  such  assurances  is  the  same 
whether  the  payments  of  the  building  society  are  10^.  a  month 
during  fourteen  years,  or  any  other  amount ;  and  it  matters 
not  whether  the  loan  be  effected  at  the  commencement,  or  in 
any  other  year  of  the  existence  of  a  building  society.  All 
that  a  borrower  has  to  consider  is  the  amount  of  his  mortgage, 
and  the  number  of  years  he  expects  it  will  run  over ;  with 
these  facts  he  can  go  to  an  assurance  society,  and  be  informed 
what  premium  and  what  amount  of  policy  will  suit  his  purpose. 

46. — The  guarantee  annuity  policy  might  be  purchased  by 
equal  in  lieu  of  decreanng  annual  payments,  which  would  be 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  average  of  the  rates  above  given ; 
but,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  Art.  195,  of  the  "  Treatise  on 
Industrial  Investment  and  Emigratioii,*'  the  payment  of  equal 
premiums  should  only  begin  at  the  second  year. 

47. — To  resume,  we  would  remark  with  an  able  author  be- 
fore quoted,  that  the  "  theory  of  insurance,  with  its  kindred 
science  of  annuities,  deserves  the  attention  of  the  academical 
bodies.  Stripped  of  its  technical  terms  and  its  commercial 
associations,  it  may  be  presented  in  a  point  of  view  which  will 
give  it  strong  moral  claim  to  notice.  Though  based  upon 
self  interest,  it  is  the  most  enlightened  and  benevolent  form 
which  the  projects  of  self-interest  ever  took.     It  is,  in  fact, 
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in  a  limited  sense  and  by  a  practicable  method,  the  agreement 
of  a  community  to  consider  the  good  of  its  individual  members 
as  common.  It  is  an  agreement  that  those,  whose  fortune  it 
shall  be  to  have  more  than  average  success,  shall  resign,  the 
overplus  in  favour  of  those  who  have  less.  And  though,  as 
yet,  it  has  only  been  applied  to  the  reparation  of  the  evils  aris- 
ing from  storm,  fire,  premature  death,  disease,  old  age,  (and 
dishonesty),  yet  there  is  no  placing  a  limit  to  the  extensions 
which  its  application  might  receive,  if  the  public  were  fully 
aware  of  its  principles,  and  of  the  safety  with  which  they 
may  be  put  in  practice." 

The  foundation  of  every  species  of 'Assurance  is  the  expe- 
rience of  the  laws  of  average,  and  the  object  of  every  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  is  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  average 
to  the  individual.  Hence,  while  nothing  is  moreimcertain  than 
the  duration  of  an  individual  life,  nothing,  it  would  appear,  is 
more  certain  than  the  average  life  of  a  generation.  In  the 
same  age,  and  in  the  same  country,  it  is  true,  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality may  be  affected  by  epidemics,  scarcity  of  food,  and  other 
causes,  but  these  influences  are  speedily  counterbalanced :  an 
intense  vitality  seems  to  succeed  these  periods  of  death,  and 
the  aberrations  from  the  recorded  laws  of  mortality  of  one 
period,  are  the  measure  of  the  counter-aberrations  which  mark 
the  period  following. 

48. — The  safety  of  a  society,  professing  to  assure  its  mem- 
bers against  the  loss  attending  any  contingency,  requires  either 
that  the  number  of  its  members  be  so  large  as  to  provide  for 
all  possible  aberrations  in  the  law  by  which  the  occurrence 
of  the  assured  contingency  is  supposed  to  be  regulated,  or, 
that  a  protective  capital  be  paid  up,  or  ready  at  call,  to  secure 
the  society  from  inconvenience  or  chance  of  failure.  In  ge- 
neral such  a  capital  is  rarely  paid  up  but  in  part,  and  the 
protection  consists  mainly  of  the  personal  security  of  a  num- 
ber of  shareholders  collectively  making  themselves  answer- 
able for  the  engagements  of  the  society.     Eminent  writers, 
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judging  from  the  difficulty  which  the  older  companies,  with 
immense  paid-up  capitals,  have  experienced  in  making  good 
interest  for  their  money,  have  written  against  the  effects  of 
this  circumstance,  and  imbued  the  minds  of  directors  with  a 
most  mischievous  tendency  to  neglect  providing  a  sufficiency 
of  paid-up  capital  in  the  establishment  of  new  societies. 

Such  sentences  as  the  following  have  been  perverted  by 
promoters,  as  an  excuse  for  starting,  recklessly,  new  institu- 
tions with  scarcely  more  funds  than  would  defray  preliminary 
expenses.     For  example,  a  judicious  authority  says : — 

*'  It  may  be  taken  as  granted  that  an  office  charging  pre- 
miums, *  such  as  are  commonly  demanded,  managed  with 
prudence  and  economy,  and  successful  in  obtaining  business, 
vnll  not  need  any  capital  at  all :  firstly,  because  the  premiums 
are  such  as  must,  in  the  long  run,  realise  a  profit  after  paying 
the  expenses  of  management;  so  that  the  only  use  of  the 
capital  would  be  as  a  provision  against  extraordinary  tempo- 
rary fluctuations : — secondly,  because  a  sufficient  supply  of 
business  renders  the  probability  of  ruinous  fluctuations  ex- 
tremely small,  and  altogether  beneath  consideration.  Now, 
since  it  is  well  known  that  the  premiums  are  sufficient,  it 
follows  that  the  only  need  which  a  commencing  insurance  has 
of  capital  is  for  safeguard  against  the  early  expenses  of 
management,  and  against  failure  of  business.  The  risk, 
however,  at  the  commencement  is  not  great  in  character, 
and  small  in  amount ;  and  the  quantity  of  risk  diminishes  so 
much  faster  than  the  amount  increases,  that  it  may  safely  be 
said  there  is  nothing  in  the  commercial  world  which  ap- 
proaches, even  remotely,  to  the  security  of  a  well-established 
and  prudently  managed  insurance  office." 

In  the  present  day  it  is  very  difficult  to  procure  for  a  new 
office  a  large  capital,  but  in  cases  where  it  is  proposed  to 

*  Again  be  says : — **  If  the  premiums  were  really  too  low,  capital  would  be 
an  injury,  and  not  a  benefit,  for,  since  this  capital  is  really  paid  for,  in  whole 
or  in  party  out  of  premiums,  it  would  not  preserve  the  office  from  insolTency, 
but  would  rather  accelerate  its  progress  towards  bankruptcy.** 
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insure  some  new  and  untried  risk,  a  sufficient  paid-up  capital 
is  essential.  It«is  well  known,  that  whatever  pains  may 
be  taken  in  such  a  case  to  procure  facts  and  deduce  proper 
tables,  there  is  always  a  risk  that  the  experience  of  the  office 
may  be  at  yariance  with  the  facts  of  the  tables.  When,  for 
instance,  the  general  conclusions  drawn  from  the  mortality  of 
towns  were  first  applied  to  the  insurance  of  life,  it  was  a  risk 
of  unknown  amount,  as  to  whether  the  lives  of  those  who 
would  come  to  insure  would  be  of  the  same  class  as  those  from 
which  the  tables  were  made.  They  might  turn  out  better,  or 
worse.  The  risk  has  been  tried,  and  found  to  be  in  fiavour  of 
the  offices;  but  in  another  speculation,  of  another  kind,  the 
same  species  of  risk  might  give  a  contrary  result. 

40. — For  the  well  working  of  a  new  society  it  is  requisite, 
therefore,  that  sufficient  capital  be  paid  tip  to  defray  expenses 
and  contingencies  for,  at  least,  seven  years;  so  that  no  delay  or 
inconvenience  may  arise  to  check  the  business,  from  difficulty 
in  making  calls  on  the  proprietors ;  but  as,  after  a  sufficient 
revolution  of  time,  an  assurance  business  will  protect  itself, 
provision  should  be  reserved  in  the  deed  of  settlement  to  re- 
move the  incumbrance  of  the  capital  by  returning  it  to  the 
holders  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  society's  affiiirs  will  permit. 
This  could  be  done  very  gradually  and  by  inconsiderable 
withdrawals  from  the  society's  assets,  if  the  capital,  say,  after 
fifteen  years,  were  liquidated  by  a  long  annuity  for  some 
twenty  years,  calculated  so  as  to  give  back  not  only  principal 
and  interest,  but  a  bonus  for  the  risk  they  have  incurred. 

60. — An  excellent  form  of  Protective  or  Guarantee  capital 
for  anew  assurance  society  is  suggested  by  the*  Tontine  principle. 
The  capital  to  consist  of  paid-up  shares  held  on  the  lives  of 
nominees,  and  bearing  dividends  of  interest  and  bonus  payable 
every  five  years  among  the  surviving  stock-holders,  the  gross 
capital,  and  any  increase  from  Reserve  Bonus,  going  to  the 
survivor ;  or,  by  the  Redemption  Tontine  plan,  if  the  capital 

*  8«e  chmpter  2,  part  2,  of  "  Industrial  InTestment  and  EmigratUm,"  for 
an  account  of  Tontines,  and  the  profits  attending  that  system. 
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and  the  dividends  were  accumulated  for  ten  years  from  the 
commencement  of  a  society,  and  then  liquidated  by  a  long 
annuity  to  last  until  all  the  nominees  were  dead,  and  divisible 
equally  among  the  surviyors,  then,  while  the  society  was 
flourishing,  the  shareholders  would  be  increasing  in  income* 

The  principles,  remarks  the  late  Mr.  Milne,  upon  which 
Tontine*  annuities  should  be  calculated,  are  so  simple,  that 
any  one  can  appreciate  them. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  to  Tontines  of  the  ordinary 
form  is,  that  the  subscribers  are  always  imc^rtain  what  income 
they  may  derive  from  them  in  any  future  year. 

Culer  suggested  a  plan  upon  which  that  and  other  objec- 
tions may  be  obviated,  while  all  the  advantages  of  such 
schemes  can  be  preserved.^ 

Euler  supposed  that  the  state  which  borrows,  repays  to  the 
subscriber  the  interest  only  of  the  loan,  so  long  as  any  of  th<3 
nominees  survive,  and  enjoys  the  absolute  reversicm  of  the 
principal  after  the  decease  of  the  longest  liver  of  them;  which 
is  not  equitable.  But  the  principle  upon  which  he  calculated 
is  very  simple,  and  is  easily  adapted  to  the  payment  of  an 
annuity,  which  shall  discharge  the  whole  debt  with  int^est 
during  the  life  of  the  last  surviving  nominee. 

Adopting  Mr.  Milne*s  notation,  let  n  be  the  number  of 

*  [SidTaiit  ropinion  commxine  c*est  a  Laurent  Tonti,  NapoUtain,  que  nous 
sommes  redeTables  de  cette  indention  ing^euse  et  utile;  I'auteur  la  fit 
coimoitre  en  Fn^ice  vers  I'an  1663;  mais  Tltablissement  de  la  premiere 
Tontine  n'eut  lieu  qu*en  1689,  et  elle  fut  suivie  de  ceUe  du  1696:  une 
classe  de  ces  deux  Tontines  s*6teignit  en  1726  par*  la  mort  de  la  femme 
d'un  Barbier,  ig^  de  quatre-yingt-seljEe  ans,  qui,  moyennant  300  liyres 
s'etait  interress^e  dans  ces  deux  classes,  et  qui  lors  de  sa  mort  jouissait  de 
73,500  lirres  de  rente.    8t.  Cyran,  CcUcul  des  rentes,  premiere  partie,  page  32. 

t  *'  Sdairciuemente  sur  let  iiablieeements  publice  enfaveur  twU  des  vewfes 
que  des  morts,  avee  la  deseripHon  d'une  nouveUe  espSee  de  Tontine  aussi 
favorcMe  au  pubUe  qu'utUe  d  Vetat^  eaieulSe  sova  la  direction  de  Monsieur 
Leonard  Euler  par  Mr,  Nicholas  Fuss,  d  St,  Petersbourff  in  4«o."  The  copy 
re/erred  to  by  Mr,  MUne  was  without  date,  in  the  OdttUehe  Ordnung  of 
SussmHeh,  it  is  stated  to  ham  been  published  in  1 776.  T,  Hi,  s,  470,  edit,  1796, 
being  that  which  is  always  quoted  in  his  work,  Montucla  states  the  date  to  be 
1781,  and  the  size  6vo.  (Histoire  des  Mathematiquos,  T.  iii,page  423),  but  in  one 
of  the  statsmwts  Mr,  MUne  considers  that  he,  Montucla,  erred,  probably  in  both. 
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nominees  in  any  class,  s  the  sum  subscribed  bj  each,  and  y 
the  present  value  of  an  annuity  certain  for  the  term  at  the 
expiration  of  which  all  the  lives  in  that  class  will  have  become 
extinct ;  also  let  the  middle  age  of  the  class  be  the  same  as 
that  of  A.     Then  will  the  number  of  nominees  Surviving  at 

"a 
the  expiration  of  n  years  be  —  n,  and  the  annuity  to  be 

divided  among  them  all  will  be  — N ;  the  sum  to  be  paid  to 
each  survivor  at  the  end  of  the  nth  year  will  therefore 
be^— •—  ;  which,  remaining  always  the  same  whatever  n  may 

be,  it  is  evident  that  the  borrowers  may,  without  any  probable 
gain  or  loss,  engage  to  pay  that  sum  at  the  end  of  the  nth 
year,  for  every  nominee  considered  separately,  who  is  now  of 
the  age  of  A,  provided  he  be  then  living. 

As  the  nominees  in  such  cases  must  be  expected  to  be  the 
very  best  of  lives  that  can  be  chosen — persons  whose  situations 
and  habits  are  favourable  to  longevity,  and  often  such  as  are 
descended  from  long-lived  ancestors — ^it  may  be  prudent  to 
assume  that  some  of  them  will  reach  the  age  of  105  years, 
assuming  also  that  the  law  of  mortality  among  them  will  be 
such  as  it  is  represented  in  the  Carlisle  Table,  and  allowing 
interest  at  5  per  cent.,  if  an  individual  be  40  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  nomination. 


Upon  the  Nominee  attaining  to 
the  Age  of 


45 
50, 
55 
60 
65 
70 
75 
80 
85 
90 
95 
100 


The  Annual  Sum   pajuble  for 
eveiy  £100  subscribed  would  be 
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Hence  it  is  easy  to  %ee  nearly^  what  sum  will  be  payable  at 
the  expiration  of  any  year  not  inserted  above.  Tables  of  this 
kind  may  also  be  useful  in  showing  subscribers  to  Tontines  in 
the  ordinary  way,  what  they  may  reasonably  expect  from  them. 

The  Moral  Urgency  of  Life  Assurance. 

51. — The  preceding  articles  will  probably  have  sufficiently 
shewn  that  the  benefits  are  considerable,  which  are  derived, 
even  as  a  mere  matter  of  investment,  from  the  application  of 
the  life  assurance  principle ;  and  a  few  words  may  be  suffered 
on  its  Moral  urgency,  which  alone  affords  earnest  reasons  why 
the  system  should  be  more  extensively  adopted. 

It  is  needless  to  insist  on  that  primary  duty,  which  bids 
every  man,  both  as  a  father  and  a  husband,  to  promote  the 
well-doing  of  his  family,  whilst  he  is  alive  to  watch  over  them. 
With  the  exception  of  a  solitary  few,  all  men  are  conscious  of 
its  vital  importance.  It  is  a  natural  instinct  or  affection, 
intimately  bound  up  with  our  existence,  and  often  a  source 
of  intense  pleasure.  What  we  have  rather  to  complain  of,  as 
deficient  not  in  degree  merely,  but  too  frequently  altogether, 
is  that,  perhaps,  even  more  binding  duty  of  providing  for  the 
future  welfare  of  families.  Of  the  uncertainty  of  life  we 
need  not  say  anything ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  incredulity 
of  some  men  in  respect  to  themselves,  the  Bills  of  mortality 
bear  unerring  testimony  to  the  possible  destruction  of  their 
hopes.  And  how  many  families  are  dependent  entirely  upon 
the  income  of  a  parent.  How  many  have  been  thrown  into 
irretrievable  confusion  by  his  sudden  indisposition  ; — Or,  still 
oftener,  how  frequently  has  his  sudden  death  reduced  them  to 
the  most  abject  misery,  so  that  their  bread  has  been  'Mipped 
into  tears,*'  and  they  themselves  brought  "  to  sit  on  the 
margin  of  the  grave." 

52. — It  is  true,  many  plans  have  been  adopted  by  the  more 
conscientious  and  thoughtful  for  the  provision  of  their  families. 
Perhaps  they  endeavoured  to  accumulate   their  savings  by 
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depositing  them  at  interest  in  a  bank,  dr  thej  were  laid  aside 
for  the  purpose  of  being  invested  in  stock.  But  nothing  could 
be  more  precarious  than  either  of  these  methods.  There  was 
the  apprehension  of  sudden  sickness,  or  sudden  death ;  or  their 
savings  might  be  interrupted  by  circumstances,  sometimes 
purely  accidental,  sometimes  lying  wholly  in  the  conduct  of 
the  parties  themselves.  It  was  not  unseasonably,  therefore, 
that  the  first  Ufe  cissurance  office  was  established  in  England ; 
for  the  advantages  offered  were  immediate,  evident,  and  most 
important.  The  great  acquisition  was  this,  that,  instantly  on 
effecting  his  assurance,  or  completing  his  first  payment,  how- 
ever small,  the  individual  secured  the  full  object  of  his  wishes ; 
should  he  die  at  any  moment  after,  his  family  would  be 
entitled  to  the  whole  amount  assured, 

53. — But  it  is  remarkable,  that,  notwithstanding  the  manifest 
increase  of  late  years  in  the  numbers  of  life  assurance  societies, 
few  individuals  have,  as  yet,  embraced  the  great  advantage,  to  be 
derived  from  them.  It  has  been  ascertained  that,  out  of  the  very 
many  families  who  are  dependent  entirely  upon  the  mere  Ufe 
income  of  a  parent  or  a  husband, — ^that,  in  fact,  out  of  upwards 
of  thirty  millions  of  people  in  the  united  kingdom, — ^not  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  peissons  are  assured,  (ac- 
cepting, of  course,  those  who  are  members  of  mere  benefit  clubs, 
which  mainly  provide  against  sickness) ;  and  a  large  number  of 
the  policies  effected  in  assurance  companies  are  taken  out  merely 
as  security  in  matters  of  business,  not  as  provisions  for  families. 
Many  reasons  may  be,  however,  assigned  for  this  startling 
fact.  There  appears  to  be  a  very  great  ignorance  not  imlj  of 
thQ  advantages  which  are  afforded  by  the  assurance  ^tem, 
but  even  of  the  very  existence  itself  of  such  institutions. 
Even  where  there  appears  to  be  some  knowledge,  there  yet 
exists  an  amount  of  prejudice,  which  under  the,  now  con- 
sidered, too  strict  regulations  of  the  more  ancient  companies, 
might  have  been  conceived,  but  certainly  is  not  justified  in  the 
present  day,  and  is  altogeth^  unworthy  of  these  enlightened 
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times.  There  are  even  a  small  party  of  silly  lUuminati  who 
view  the  system  as  irreligious,  and  consider  it  wrong  to 
attempt  to  provide  against  the  dispensations  of  Providence ; 
hut  the  feeling,  which  must  he  most  taken  into  account,  is 
that  highly  dangerous  one  of  self-security,*  which  is  so 
common — *all  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves'; 
and  that  equally  prevalent  antipathy  among  older  people  to 
consider  such  subjects  as  are  connected  with  death.  Doubtless, 
this  last-mentioned  feeling,  more  than  would  be  imagined,  de- 
ters men  from  the  assurance  of  their  lives ;  they  will  not  engage 
in  any  duty  which  reminds  them  of  their  end ;  and,  ashamed 
of  a  way  of  thinking,  at  once  mean  and  contemptible,  they 
invent,  to  satisfy  their  consciences,  all  sorts  of  petty  excuses 
for  the  evasion  of  it. 

54. — We  remember  a  case,  which  has  always  appeared  to  us 
a  melancholy  instance  of  the  evil  that  may  arise  from  the 
omission  of  the  important  duty  which  we  are  advocating.  It  is 
that  of  a  young  man,  a  clergyman ;— though  married,  and  hav- 
ing a  family,  he  had  still  the  resources  of  a  good  living,  amply 
sufficient  for  the  most  varied  requirements.  To  profound 
scholarship,  and  the  inexhaustible  riches  of  a  fine  intellect, 
ke  added  all  those  kindlier  qualities  of  the  heart,  which  would 
make  a  man  estimable.  But  his  character  had  its  dark  side 
too  ;  his  '  dazzling  virtues '  were  not  more  numerous  than 
his  weaknesses.  With  thoughtlessness  and  irresolution  he 
lacked  sound  judgment ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
he  often  took  that  course  which  was  positively  hurtful.  Among 
other  things,  he  had  deferred,  from  day  to  day,  the  carrying 
into  effect  a  long  contemplated  intention  to  assure  his  life. 
Being  in  strong  health,  he  was  not  sufficiently  sensible  of  the 
precarious  tenure  of  his  existence;  or  of  the  common  prudence 
of  not  leaving  one  day  between  the  cognizance  of  a  duty  and 
the    fulfilment    thereof.    This   was    the   more    unfortunate, 


*  See  art.  86,  page  39,  for  remarks  on  the  experience  of  assurance  societies 
in  respect  to  premature  deaths  among  sound  lives. 
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as  he  was  destined  to  leave  this  world  at  a  period  wheu  it  is 
most  precious;  when,  for  his  children,  all  was  laughter, 
buoyancy,  and  happiness.  Of  the  solemn  death-bed  scene  we 
will  say  nothing ;  yet,  perhaps,  he  had  quitted  life  with  more 
peace,  had  he  but  provided  for  his  family* 

Need  we  wonder  that,  when,  in  after  years,  *  the  proud  man's 
contumely '  had  more  than  embittered  the  cold  draught  of  po- 
verty ; — that,  when,  with  the  thousand  natural  ills  which  flesh 
is  heir  to,  came  the  uncertainty  of  a  precarious  and  toilsome 
existence,  hard  thoughts  of  that  man  fell  even  from  the  lips 
of  his  devoted  wife?  Need  we  wonder  that,  although 
gentle  as  any  woman,  yet  she  knew  not  how  to  repress  at  all 
times  the  murmurs  of  her  children  ?  Need  we  add,  in  fine,  an 
account  of  her  anxious  watchings,  of  her  endless  toilings,  her 
wasting  melancholy ;  how  she  wept  and  struggled,  struggled 
and  wept,  and,  at  last,  was  laid  by  the  side  of  him,  whose 
thoughtlessness  had  been  the  cause  of  all  her  sufferings. 

55. — The  picture,  we  have  here  given,  is  not  an  imaginary 
case  nor  a  mere  outline,  distinct  perhaps,  yet  incapable  of 
being  filled  up,  it  is  but  a  solitary  example  of  a  system 
which  is  loaded  with  evils  the  most  palpable  and  pernicious : — 
so  pernicious,  that  thousands  upon  thousands,  we  might  say, 
of  men's  children  are  daily  bearing  testimony  to  its  unfortu- 
nate consequences ;  but  the  most  saddening  point  of  reflection 
is,  that,  too  frequently,  the  increase  of  their  misery  is  in  exact 
ratio  with  the  extent  of  their  merits.  As  they  are  the  most  vir- 
tuous and  the  most  amiable,  so  does  the  blow  of  sudden  change 
from  comparative  affluence  to  penury  fall  the  harder;  and 
the  more  delicate  the  nurture  of  the  children  during  the  life- 
time of  their  thoughtless  parent,  the  more  painful  do  they  feel 
the  pressure  of  their  altered  circumstances.  How  much 
harrovring  misery  might  be  spared  to  the  unfortunate,  if  every 
man,  as  a  father  and  a  husband,  were  not  only  conscious  of  the 
duty  which  he  owes  to  his  family,  but  determined  also  to  put 
into  practice  every  expedient  that  might  promote  the  exercise 
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of  it ;  what  a  large  mass  of  moral  and  physical  sufifering  could 
he  ohviated. 

56. — But  it  will  he  ohjected  hy  some  that  the  "  times  are 
had ; "  and  that  they  are  ill-ahle  to  afford  so  considerahle  a  sum 
as  would  he  necessary  for  the  assurance  of  their  lives.  We 
would  reply,  that,  even  supposing  they  are  unahle  to  assure 
for  the  sum  of  £1000,  or  £700,  or  £500,— cannot  they,  yet, 
secure  £100,  when  this  last  can  he  obtained  hy  the  payment 
of  little  more  than  one  shilling  weekly  ?  A  life  assurance 
society  is,  in  truth,  adapted  no  less  for  the  rich  nobleman, 
than  for  the  tradesman ;  while  the  former  may  make  use  of 
its  full  benefits  to  create  a  provision  for  the  younger  members 
of  his  family,  it  need  not  be  said  how  much  both  of  benefit 
and  of  happiness  may  accrue  to  the  latter  in  exchange  for  the 
payment  of  a  few  small  sums  weekly  or  monthly.  Wives  and 
mothers  should  see  to  it ;  should  reflect  that  no  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment need  stand  in  the  way  of  that  duty,  by  which  the  future 
welfare  of  their  children  can  be  so  greatly  affected.  If  unwilling 
to  add  to  their  expenses,  or  to  urge  the  husband  and  father  to 
greater  efforts,  let  them  economise  from  their  weekly  expen- 
diture ;  let  them  lay  by  sums,  however  small,  which  may  be 
appropriated  to  the  completion  of  the  desired  object.  Let  those, 
who  have  but  recently  entered  the  married  state,  bear  this  in 
mind  equally  with  others,  who  maybe  surrounded  with  a  family. 
Let  them  remember,  that  the  payments  for  an  Assurance  are  so 
equitably  graduated  according  to  age  on  entry,  that  the  earlier 
a  man  begins  the  discharge  of  this  excellent  duty,  the  less  will 
he  his  future  payments,  and  the  easier  the  continuance  of  the 
self-imposed  economy.  The  old  man  at  sixty  would  have  to 
pay  £6.  15^.  Sd.  a  year  for  the  same  sum  which  would  cost  but 
£4. 3s,  3d.  a  year  to  the  man  at  fifty,  or  only  £2.  4^.  8d,  a  year 
to  that  of  thirty  (see  Table  1,  page  51);  and,  where  a  participa- 
tion in  the  profits  of  the  society  is  purchased,  instances  are 
frequent  where  the  allotment  of  Bonus,  applied  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  future  payments,  has,  in  policies  begun  when  young, 
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almost  reduced  to  nothing  the  subsequent  anaoal  cost  to  the 
assurer. 

67.—  AII9  therefore,  whose  incomes  are  wholly  dependent  on 
their  personal  exertions,  or  upon  their  continuing  in  existence, 
should  neglect  no  longer  to  lay  aside  a  sufficient  portion, 
by  means  of  which  some  provision  may  be  created  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  they  may  leave  behind  them.  The 
wretchedness  of  a  family,  reduced  from  easy  circumstances 
to  a  painfully  necessitous  condition,  which  even  though  not 
equivalent  to  starvation,  may  deprive  the  widow  of  the  means 
of  educating  her  sons  and  daughters;  of  fitting  diem  to 
earn  their  livelihood,  and  to  contend  with  the  competition 
of  numerous  others  in  similar  positions^ — that  wretchedness, 
we  repeat,  can  be  prevented  by,  comparatively,  so  small  an 
outlay,  that  the  abstaining  from  a  few  indulgences  would 
give  the  head  of  the  family  the  means  of  meeting  it.  To 
otir  mind,  nothing  can  be  more  selfish  than  the  manner  in 
which  thousands  in  good  employment  neglect  altogether  the 
facilities,  which  the  life  assurance  system  would  afford  to  them. 
There  might  be  some  excuse  for  the  deficiency  of  a  provident 
spirit,  if  the  only  accumulation,  which  could  be  secured  to  a 
man's  family,  in  the  case  of  premature  decease,  were  simply  the 
amount  of  the  actual  savings  themselves  which  he  had  put  by ; 
but,  by  the  system  of  co-operation  in  question,  he  can  secure 
not  merely  those  savings,  but  the  larger  amount  to  which  they 
would  have  accumulated  in  a  long  term  of  years. — Take  the 
case  of  a  man  aged  thirty,  who  lays  aside  £50  a-year  from  his 
income.  Suppose  him  to  die  unexpectedly,-— say,  in  three 
years.  If  his  savings  had  been  merely  invested  at  interest, 
his  family  would  receive  little  more  than  £150 ;  but,  if  he  had 
subscribed  to  an  assurance  company  (the  charge  for  which  at 
age  thirty  is  £2.  4^.  8d,  per  cent.)  they  would  receive  £2238, 
nearly.  This  example  must  speak  for  itself,  but  in  the  words 
of  an  able  periodical  devoted  to  the  life  assurance  cause,  we 
would  add,  that,  *  although  in  the  great  number  of  instances 
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ID  which  mea  fail  to  insure  their  lives  as  a  provision  for  their 
wives  and  children,  the  neglect  arises  from  the  difficulty  of 
withdrawing  from  a  limited  income  even  the  small  sum  re- 
quisite for  the  annual  payment  of  premium,  yet  it  cannot  fidl, 
to  occur  to  every  person  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  family, 
that  this  very  difficulty  is  the  strongest  argument  that  can  be 
advanced  in  support  of  life  insurance.  If  a  man  whose  income 
arises  solely  from  his  exertions,  or  from  any  other  source  ter- 
minating with  his  existence,  finds  the  whole  of  that  income 
absorbed  in  sustaining  his  position  in  society,  let  him  contem- 
plate the  dreadful  situation  of  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
his  labours,  when  cutoff,  by  his  decease,  from  their  sole  means 
of  support*  Who  is  there  who  would  not  abstract  something 
from  his  present  enjoyments  in  order  to  pcotect  a  beloved  wife, 
and  the  affectionate  offipring  around  him,  from  so  frightful  a 
state  of  dependence  upon  the  cold  charity  of  the  world !  When 
it  is  considered,  indeed,  by  what  *  small  increments  of  saving 
the  means  of  insurance  may  be  obtained,  it  is  surprising  that 
any  instance  should  exist  in  which  it  is  not  effected — ^a  few 
tavern  visits  less,  an  occasional  mislaying  of  the  key  of  the  wine 


*  For  example : — The  weekly  payment  for  a  ^25  policy  at  age  36,  would 
be  only  Skd, 

How  thoughtlessly  will  a  working  man  spend  Sd.  a  day,  and  yet  4L  lis. . 
per  annuiQ,  which  is  equivalent,  would  assiire  to  a  xaan,  aged  twenty-ftye, 
the  sum  of  230^  wheneyer  his  death  might  occur.  By  a  similar  payment, 
a  person  aged  forty-nine  could  secure  to  his  widow  or  children  the 
snm  of  112L,  in  like  manner.  By  a  resolution  to  forego  any  uselesa 
luxury,  costing  3d.  a  day,  a  young  man  aged  18  might  secure  to  himself,  on 
attaining  the  age  of  35,  one  hundred  pounds!  By  a  like  saying,  a  person 
aged  thirty-fiye  could  in  fifteen  years  become  possessed  of  021,,  which  same 
amount  would  haye  been  paid  to  his  representatiyes  had  he  died  at  any  time 
beforehand — (See  Tables  of  Endowment  Assurance.) 

A  married  couple,  about  middle  age,  by  saying  Sd.  a  day,  could  secure  to 
the  suryivor  of  the  two,  upon  the  death  of  the  first,  upwards  of  £100; 
or  they  might  secure  to  a  child  of  five  years  of  age,  a  like  sum  when  it 
came  of  age. 

An  ordinary  smoker  consumes  fully  two  pennyworths  of  tobacco  per  day ; 
but  the  sum  thus  spent  in  a  useless  habit,  if  i^iplied  in  a  proper  manner 
by  a  person  at  the  age  of  twenty-fiye,  would  secure  to  him  £105  on  his  at- 
taining the  age  of  sixty  years  or  preyious  death. 
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cellar,  a  tight  stopper  in  the  spirit  bottle,  a  water-side  visit  put 
off  till  next  year,  a  party  omitted  to  be  given,  a  slight  fotget- 
fulness  of  the  length  of  time  a  coat  or  a  silk  gown  has  been  in 
wear,  and  a  score  other  things  of  the  kind,  present  an  ample 
variety  of  sources  for  furnishing  the  small  annual  sum  requi- 
site to  place  a  family  in  security.  Many  men  who  have  a 
strong  perception  of  the  importance  of  insuring  their  lives, 
unfortunately  neglect  to  do  so  from  the  belief  that  in  a  little 
time  they  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  do  so— next  year, 
trade  may  be  more  brisk,  or  an  official  salary  may  be  increased, 
or  an  old  aunt  may  die — but  next  year  brings  with  it  its  own 
necessities  ;  and  even  if  it  did  not,  what  peril  is  encountered  in 
the  delay  ?  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  people  can  only 
insure  when  they  are  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  health — a 
whitened  tongue,  or  a  quickened  pulse,  find  no  passport  of 
admission  to  a  life  office ;  and  who  shall  say  he  is  secure,  for 
a  single  hour,  from  some  derangement  of  system,  that  may 
bring  these  symptoms  upon  him.  What  anxiety  must  he,  who 
is  waiting  for  the  proper  moment  to  insure,  sustain  at  every 
incipient  approach  of  illness  ?  The  spasm  he  feels  may  be  the 
herald  of  cholera— the  sudden  ache  in  the  temple  may  be  the 
courier  of  death.* 

58. — Again  then  we  repeat,  the  insurance  of  life  in  all  cases 
is  wise — ^in  many,  absolutely  necessary — in  some,  an  imperative 
duty.  How  many  of  our  readers,  who  at  this  moment  possess 
a  comfortable  competency,  would,  in  the  event  of  death,  leave 
their  families  in  a  state  of  destitution !  How  many  family 
circles,  the  heads  of  which  are  in  the  receipt  of  a  liberal  salary, 
living  in  handsomely  furnished  houses,  and  keeping  excellent 
tables,  would  by  a  single  death,  be  suddenly  deprived  of  all, 
and  doomed  to  penury  and  wretchedness  !  How  many  wives 
and  children  have  exchanged  their  happy  homes  to  become 
the  inmates  of  union  workhouses,  from  the  neglecting  of 
life  assurance  by  that  person  through  whose  means  they  were 
enabled  to  live  in  comparative  affluence  ! 
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PART  II. 

ON  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES  AND  SAVINGS'  BANKS. 

Section  1. 

Art  59. — In  the  preceding  part  we  have  advocated  the  exten- 
sioDy  upon  proper  principles^  of  the  benefits  of  Life  Assurance 
to  the  industrial  classes  as  a  subject  well  worthy  of  serious 
attention.  Its  importance  cannot,  in  fact,  be  over-rated,  for 
anything,  which  tends  to  inculcate  provident  habits  among  the 
masses  of  the  people,  must  be  an  immense  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  We  have  said  that  while  Life  Assurance 
has,  by  means  of  the  London  Assurance  Offices,  been  acces- 
sible for  a  long  period  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  these 
institutions  have  not,  save  in  one  or  two  recent  instances, 
sought  to  do  business  of  sufficiently  small  amounts  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  more  limited  means  of  the  industrious  poor ; 
nor  have  they  undertaken  to  grant  allowances  in  case  of  sickness. 

60. — Working  men  of  provident  habits  have  thus  been  com- 
pelled to  establish  societies  for  themselves;  and  each  individual, 
naturally  enough,  has  become  a  member  of  whatever  society  has 
happened  to  exist  in  the  immediate  locality  of  his  residence. 
This  society  has  usually  been  a  public-house  benefit  club — ^and 
associations  of  that  description  exist  in  almost  every  town  and 
small  village  throughout  the  kingdom.  Altogether  they 
amount  in  number  to  many  thousands,  and  profess  to  guarantee 
to  their  members  allowances  in  case  of  sickness  or  of  death, 
while  they  are  founded,  for  the  most  part,  on  such  erroneous 
data,  and  are  constituted  so  unsoundly,  besides  being  managed 
by  persons  deficient  in  practical  experience,  and  often  of  equi- 
vocal respectability,  that  they  have  generally  been  found  pro- 
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ductive  of  more  disappomtment  than  advantage  to  their  un- 
fortunate subscribers. 

61, — We  should  state,  at  the  outset,  that  a  Friendly  Society 
is  an  association  formed  on  the  principle  of  Mutual  Assurance. 
Each  member  contributes  a  certain  subscription  per  week  or 
month,  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  in  return  for  which  the  society 
undertakes  to  pay  him  a  certain  sum  weekly  in  sickness,  or  on 
attaining  old  age.  In  addition  to  this,  it  generally  agrees  to 
grant  to  his  family  a  certain  amount  on  his  decease.  It  would 
be  merely  wasting  words  to  expatiate  upon  the  importance  to 
the  working  classes  of  such  societies,  when  properly  conducted* 
They  promote  habits  of  forethought  and  prudence,  they  incul- 
cate the  wholesome  truth  that  self-reliance  is,  after  all,  the  only 
real  independence;*  they  collect,  and  might  apply  to  the  best 
purpose,  the  earnings  of  the  industrious  and  the  savings  of  the 
economical. 

62. — We  are  met,  however,  on  the  threshold  of  the  subject^ 

*  [PooB  Relief. — By  a  return  reoentlj  made  to  an  order  of  the  HooBe  of 
Commons,  we  find  that  in  the  619  anions  into  which  EngUmd  and  Wales  are 
divided,  comprising  14,060  parishes,  with  a  poptdation  of  16,273,694,  749,370 
paupers  of  all  classes  were  relieved  upon  the  Ist  July,  1853,  as  compared  with 
789,021  on  the  1st  of  July,  1854.  This  gives  an  increase  of  39,651,  or  5*3  per 
cent,  for  the  year  ending  the  1st  of  July,  1854.  In  Eng^d  there  only  two 
counties  which  show  a  decrease — Durham  of  579,  and  Rutland  of  6.  In  Wales, 
however,  there  are  five  in  which  a  decrease  has  taken  place — viz.,  Angleaea, 
of  373  ;  Carnarvon,  of  763  ;  Glamorgan,  of  297  ;  Merioneth,  of  55  ;  and 
Montgomery,  of  22.  The  total  decrease  in  these  seven  counties  is  2,096,  which 
deducted  from  the  total  increase  in  others  of  41,747,  gives  the  average  increase 
of  39,651,  before  quoted.  The  increase  of  aUe^bodied  paupers  out  this  num- 
ber is  14,461.  It  fhrther  appears  from  the  return  that  the  total  expenditure 
for  the  in  and  out-door  relief  in  all  the  unions  for  the  half-year  ending  Lady- 
day,  1853,  was  1,665,978/. ;  while  for  the  half-year  ending  Ladv-day,  1854,  it 
was  1,900,295/.,  being  an  increase  of  234,317/.,  or  14*per  cent.  Glamorgan  is 
the  only  county  in  England  and  Wales  which  can  show  a  decrease  in  its  ex- 
penditure, it  having  expended  in  the  half-year  in  question  22,700/.,  against 
24,649/.  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year—a  decrease  of 
1,949/.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  parishes  under  local  acts  and  the  43rd 
of  Elizabeth  (except  those  acting  under  the  accounts  order  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners)  are  not  included  in  this  return.] 
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by  the  lamentable  fact,  that  these  societies  have  failed,  and  are 
failing,  by  thousands.  This  truth  is  admitted,  though  reluct- 
antly, by  every  writer  who  has  discussed  the  question.  What 
causes  such  wholesale  bankruptcy?  Evidently  it  cannot  pro- 
ceed fix>m  the  unattainable  character  of  the  objects  for  which 
Friendly  Societies  are  established,  and  must  therefore  be  attri- 
butaUe  to  defects  in  the  means  by  which  those  objects  are 
sought  to  be  accomplished. 

63. — ^It  is  our  intention  to  pass  in  review  the  errors  and  re- 
quirements of  existing  societies,  hoping  to  show  how  they  maj 
be  changed,  from  sources  of  loss  and  disappointment  to  their 
members,  into  means  of  improving  the  condition  and  ensuring 
the  independence  of  the  industrious  classes. 

64. — The  first  defect  to  which  we  shall  refer,  is  the  inade^ 
quacy  of  the  rates  of  contribution  demanded  from  members 
These  rates  have,  apparently,  in  the  majority  of  instances  been 
calculated,  not  so  much  by  a  consideration  of  the  value  of  the 
risks  incurred,  as  by  the  desire  to  frame  a  scale  of  subscriptions, 
which  frt>m  its  liberality,  would  be  sure  to  become  popular.  It 
must  be  obvious,  however,  that  if  a  society  sells  for  threepence 
a-week  a  risk  which  in  reality  should  be  rated  at  sixpence, 
bankruptcy  is,  sooner  or  later,  inevitable.  Nor  is  the  case  thus 
supposed  by  any  means  extreme  or  rare.  Thousands  of  socie- 
ties have,  from  time  to  time,  existed,  in  which  the  contributions 
required  from  members  have  been  ridiculously  small  in  proper 
tion  to  the  benefit  promised.  Nor  is  the  error  altogether  to  be 
wondered  at.  What  the  proper  rate  of  contributions  should  be 
is  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem,  which  only  an  experienced 
actuary  can  be  expected  to  solve  with  accuracy.  One  element 
of  difficulty  is  contained  in  the  &ct  that  the  circumstances  of 
Friendly  Societies  vary  almost  as  mudi  as  their  localities  and 
names.  They  are,  indeed,  so  dissimilar,  that  a  table  of  rates 
which  may  be  perfectly  safe  for  one  may  be  preposterous  for 
another.  Frequently,  also,  there  is  no  means  of  ensuring  that 
a  rate,  which,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Societ/s  e^istcmce  might 
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be  judiciously  adopted,  will  not,  as  practical  occurrences  afiect 
it,  become  entirely  insufficient  The  financial  considerations 
influencing  such  societies  are  necessarily  fluctuating,  and  their 
managers  are  unable  to  improve  them,  because  they  are  deterred 
from  seeking  high  professional  advice  from  the  great  expense 
generally  attending  such  a  step. 

65. — ^The  rates,  moreover,  besides  being  inadeqnate  in  amount^ 

have  been  inequitable  in  principle.     It  has  been,  and  still  is, 

a  common  practice  to  admit,  as  members  of  Friendly  Societies, 

all  persons  between  some  specified  ages,  and  to  cliarge  them 

all  alike.     Now,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  and  nothing  is 

more  undonbtedly  established  than  the  fact  that,  year  by  year, 

the  liability  of  every  individual  to  sickness  and   to   death 

becomes  more  imminent.     If  this  were  not  already  self-evident, 

the  last  Census  returns  ought  to  impress  it,  once  for  all,  on  the 

popular  mind.     Other  things  being  equal,  a  man  aged  fifty  is 

much  more  liable  to  fall  sick,  or  to   die,  than  a  man  aged 

twenty.     Hence  it  is  clearly  unfair  to  the  man  at  twenty  to 

exact  from  him  the  same  payments  as  from  the  man  at  fiAy. 

Many    working    men    understand    this    circumstance    more 

thoroughly  than  they  are  supposed  to  do,  and  this  is  one  cause 

why  these  societies  are  so  frequently  disruptured  and  dissolved. 

Let  us  describe  a  case,  by  way  of  illustration.     A  society  starts, 

we  will  suppose,  with  three  hundred  members,  all  between  the 

ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five,  and  all  contributing  the  same  sum 

per  month — calculated  after  the  lowest  possible  tariff- — ^for  the 

sake  of  the  same  benefits.   For  the  first  few  years  all  goes  on  well 

enough ;  but,  in  progress  of  time,  there  is  a  cessation  in  the 

influx  of  new  members.     In  the  meanwhile,  all  the  members 

have  become  older,  and  their  numbers  diminished  by  death 

or  removal.     The  society,  under  such  circumstances,  presets 

but  little  attraction,  and  certainly  offers  no  security  to  a  young 

man  contemplating  the  future.     He  perceives  that  the  Average 

is  against  him,  and,  accordingly,  inquires  for  a  society  composed 

of  persons  more  nearly  of  his  own  age,  even  though  it  proceed 
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upon  the  same  erroneous  principle  of  making  a  fixed  charge  for 
members  at  whatever  period  of  life  they  may  have  arrived.  He 
easily  discovers  what  he  is  in  search  of,  for  in  these  times  of  com- 
petition new  societies  are  starting  up  nearly  every  clay,  and  he  can 
immediately  identify  himself  with  such  an  association.  Should 
it  appear  prosperous,  those  members  of  the  older  society  who 
happen  not  to  be  above  the  maximum  age,  very  quietly  transfer 
their  membership  to  the  younger,  leaving  their  more  aged 
associates  to  shift  for  themselves.  These  poor  persons,  stag- 
gering under  the  weight  of  augmented  years,  struggle  on  for 
a  time ;  but  the  claims  of  the  sick  increase ;  the  ftmds  perpe- 
tually diminish;  the  contributions  daily  becoming  smaller, 
and  the  disbursements  greater;  and  at  length,  finding  it  hope- 
less to  attempt  carrying  on  its  career,  the  society  is  abandoned. 
Many,  who  had  trusted  to  it  for  relief  in  the  decline  of  life,  are 
now  entirely  disappointed,  and  naturally  regret  that  they  had 
ever  joined  in  such  an  undertaking.  The  supporters  of  the 
new  society  in  their  turn  become  older,  and,  in  due  succession, 
are  supplanted  by  others  still  more  new,  which  drain  off  their 
means  of  prosperity,  and  leave  them  high  and  dry,  just  as  they 
in  their  earlier  days  had  left  their  comrades. 

66. — These  circumstances  demonstrate  that  the  promoters 
of  Friendly  Societies  entirely  forget  one  element  essential  to 
success.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  a  just  average  without  a 
large  body  of  members.  The  splitting  up  into  five  or  six 
societies  of  a  number  of  persons  scarcely  sufficient  to  form  one 
of  a  moderate  extent  totally  destroys  all  prospect  of  fair 
average  results.  No  Society  with  a  small  number  of  members 
can  be  looked  upon  as  safe,  even  though  its  tables  may  be 
founded  on  the  most  orthodox  law  possible,  or  on  the 
brilliant  scientific  data  of  the  mere  statistical  actuary;  for 
should  its  experience  turn  out  worse  than  the  average,  its 
&te  is  sealed. 

67. — And  here  let  us  digress  to  a  subject  collaterally  con- 
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nected  with  this,  which  it  is  necessary  to  touch  upon  befine 
proceeding  fhrther.  When  a  table  is  adopted  for  use,  the 
next  point  is,  as  ftr  as  maj  be  practicable,  to  prevent  firand. 
All  experience  shows  that  one  main  obstacle  to  the  prosp^tjr 
of  a  **  Sick-allowance"  Association  is  the  &cilitj  ofiered  fw 
fraud  bj  feigned  prolongation  of  sickness  after  a  member 
has  passed  the  stage  of  inability  to  return  to  his  work.  There  is 
abundance  of  evidence,  in  &ct,  to  prove  that  the  majority  of  the 
statistical  returns  with  respect  to  Friendly  Societies  do  not 
afford  a  trueguide  to  the  actual  Law  of  sickness  prevailing  among 
the  classes  to  which  their  members  belong.  This  may  be 
demonstrated  by  the  simple,  though  striking  circumstance, 
that  a  given  number  of  persons  of  any  particular  occupaticH], 
who  are  members  of  a  Sick  Benefit  Society,  will  be  found  to 
experience  a  higher  rate  of  sickness  per  annum  than  an  equal 
number  not  having  joined  such  an  institution. 
.  68. — It  is  further  ascertained  that  members  of  a  society  "lay 
up"  unnecessarily  when  suffering  from  trifling  ailments,  because 
they  know  that  the  sick  allowance  is  accessible  for  the  support 
of  their  families.  They  are  thus  induced  to  yield  to  the  temp- 
tation of  indolence,  and  the  principle  of  Friendly  Societies,  so 
excellent  in  itself,  becomes  a  source  of  evil. 

69. — ^It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  any  Law  of  sickness  de- 
rived from  the  experience  of  Friendly  Societies  should  be  dis- 
tincdy  denominated  "  Friendly  Societies'  law  of  sickness,"  and 
it  is  plain  that  the  higher  or  lower  degree  of  moral  rectitude 
prevailing  in  any  particular  locality,  whether  agricultural  or 
manufacturing,  and  the  greater  amount  of  supervision  exercised 
by  the  Committee  of  management,  will  tend  to  produce  a  va- 
riation from  any  assumed  standard  in  the  rate  of  sickness  expe- 
rienced by  a  particular  society. 

70. — But  the  great  defect  of  Friendly  Societies  as  ordinarily 
constituted  consists  in  the  inefficiency  of  their  management. 
Among  numerous  proofs  of  this  fact  it  may  be  mentioned  how 
clumsily  the  books  are  kept,  and  how  full  of  blunders  thej 
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freqoentljr  are.  Yet  few  matters  are  of  more  importance  to 
such  associations  than  correct  book-keeping,  since  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  a  society  to  be  ruined  by  defectiye  accounts  alone. 
The  importance,  too,  of  promptly  investing  the  funds  as  they 
are  received,  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  understood, 
although  all  tables  pre-suppose  that  a  moderate  rate  of  interest, 
at  least,  will  be  continuously  realised  upon  the  subscriptions. 
If,  then,  this  interest  be  not  realised,  the  actuary's  calculations 
are  falsified ;  the  society  deceives  itself,  and  the  members  are 
disappointed.  On  this  important  subject  we  would  refer  the 
reader  to  our  Treatise  on  Industrial  Investment  and  Emigra- 
tion, (2nd  Edition,  p.  43.) 

71. — Again,  another  circumstance,  though  not  perhaps  an 
actual  cause  of  the  feilure  of  Friendly  Societies,  is,  nevertheless, 
productive  of  a  vast  amount  of  mischief.  We  allude  to  the  com- 
mon practice  of  holding  meetings  at  public  houses,  which,  in 
the  Treatise  above  quoted,  we  have  said  cannot  be  too  severely 
condemned  as  being  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  prudential 
purposes  for  which  Friendly  Societies  are  instituted.  It  draws 
persons  desirous  of  saving  money  into  the  very  place  where 
there  is  a  temptation  to  spend  it.  They  invite  economy  into 
the  very  temples  of  dissipation  and  extravagance.  They  ask 
men  to  be  prudent  within  the  reach  of  those  influences  that 
seduce  them  into  riot  and  waste.  On  this  subject  the  following 
judicious  remarks  occur  in  a  letter  from  the  agent  of  an  assur- 
ance office.  He  is  referring  to  the  introduction  of  life  assurance 
among  the  men  employed  in  the  extensive  works  of  which  he 
is  manager.  "  My  only  fear  is  that  the  men  are  so  addicted  to 
drink  that  we  may  get  many  black  sheep  unawares.  They  join 
in  their  public-house  clubs  by  hundreds,  but  it  is  a  pity  they 
have  not  got  a  club  apart  from  such  places,  as  they  spend  even 
more  than  their  subscriptions  when  they  go  to  *  pay  club*  as  it 
is  called.'' 

72. — This  state  of  things  is  truly  lamentable,  and  we  need  not 
wonder  that,  under  such  circumstances,  innkeepers  look  upon 
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Friendly  Societies  as  valuable  auxiliaries.  Cases  could  be 
mentioned  in  which  five  or  six  societies  hold  their  meetiiigs 
at  the  same  public-house,  the  grand  object  apparently  common 
to  them  all  being  the  especial  benefit  of  the  host  As,  how- 
ever, in  these  times  almost  every  town  and  even  village  can 
furnish  suitable  places  of  meeting,  such  as  national  school-^rooms, 
&c.,  there  is  every  facility  for  carrying  out  measures  by  which 
the  adoption  of  public-houses,  as  places  of  resort  for  the 
meetings,  could  be  at  once  and  for  ever  discontinued. 

73. — It  would  be  desirable  that  the  societies  should  be 
sufficiently  extensive  in  their  operations  to  merit  the  attention, 
and  secure  the  services  of  men  of  expenence  and  standing 
as  Directors  and  officers.  We  are  aware  that,  even  under  die 
present  system,  the  clergy  and  gentry  do  often  manifest  great 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  Friendly  Societies  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  we  are  also  fully  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  admission  of  men  of  education  and  station  as  Honorary 
members  sometimes  introduces  a  benevolent  and  protective 
watchfulness,  which  tends  to  establish  relations  of  almost  afiec- 
tionate  regard  between  men,  who  would  otherwise,  by  the  differ- 
ences of  social  position  and  fortune,  be  entirely  separated,  and 
assists  in  preventing  that  feeling  of  hostility  or  mistrust,  with 
which  working  men  too  often  regard  those  who  occupy  places 
above  them.  Moreover,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the 
donations  of  honorary  members,  by  increasing  the  receipts, 
without  augmenting  the  disbursements,  add  to  the  benefits  that 
may  be  afforded  by  the  association,  as  well  as  to  its  prospects 
of  permanent  stability. 

74. — Nevertheless,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  interest, 
which  the  higher  classes  should  have  in  a  Friendly  Society, 
ought  to  be  of  a  more  direct  and  substantial  character  than 
honorary  membership  would  involve.  It  is,  in  fact,  desirable 
that  their  contributions  should  not  be  in  the  shape  of  Donations, 
but  Investments.     The  less  a  society  reUes  upon  accidental  and 
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nncertain  sources  of  income^  and  the  more  it  proceeds  upon 
strict  business  principles^  the  better  will  it  be  for  its  members. 
It  should  more  nearly  resemble  in  its  constitution  and  objects 
the  Metropolitan  Assurance  Companies,  and  should  take  rank 
as  a  Provincial  Assurance  Office,  with  such  a  Guarantee  Fimd 
paid  up  at  the  outset,  as  would  be  a  saf^uard  against  contin- 
gencies, and  a  guaranteefor  good  management.  This  Amd  should 
yield  to  the  subscribers  a  &ir  rate  of  interest,  and  should  afibrd 
to  the  gentry  of  the  district  an  opportunity  of  investing  a  por- 
tion of  their  surplus  incomes  profitably,  while  it  should  at  the 
same  time  enable  them  to  assist  in  promoting  a  highly  laudable 
cause. 

75. — ^With  this  view,  the  following  clauses  were,  at  our 
suggestion,  introduced  in  July,  1854,  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the 
member  for  Horsham,  into  the  Friendly  Societies  Bill,  which 
was  then  in  CJommittee. — (The  word  Debenture  being  used 
instead  of  Guarantee  share,) 

76. — "Any  Friendly  Society  already,  or  hereafter  to  be 
established,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  permanent 
guarantee  and  expense  fund,  issue  fix)m  time  to  time  such  a 
number  of  paid-up  Guarantee  shares  not  exceeding  the  sum  of 
£5  each,  as  the  Actuary  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Beduction 
of  the  National  Debt,  or  an  Actuary  of  some  Life  Assurance 
Company,  established  five  years  at  least  in  London,  Edin- 
burgh, or  Dublin,  shall  by  writing  under  his  hand  certify  as 
being  safe  and  proper;  such  shares  to  be  in  the  form  set 
forth  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act,  and  the  total  amount  of  the 
money  to  be  received  on  account  of  such  shares,  together 
with  such  other  monies  as  may  be  mentioned  and  provided  for 
by  the  Bules  of  the  society,  shall  form  a  fund  to  be  applied 
exclusively  in  defraying  all  expenses  and  charges  of  manage- 
ment, and  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Society,  in  the  event  of 
the  moneys  received  on  accoimt  of  any  particular  fund  or 
benefit  not  being  sufficient  to  meet  the  claims  thereon;  and  in 
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case  the  said  ftind  shall  be  applied  for  any  other  purposes  tfian 
those  hereinbefore  mentioiiedf  every  person  so  misapplying  the 
same  shall  be  personally  responsible  for  the  repayment  oi  the 
amount  so  misapplied.^ 

77. — ^^All  such  Guarantee  shares  shall  be  registered  in  &e 
books  of  the  society  issuing  the  same,  and  shall  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  £3,  5s.  per  cent  per  annum,  which  shall  be  a 
first  charge  on  the  funds  of  the  society,  and  such  Guarantee 
shares  shall  not  be  chargeable  with  any  stamp  duty  whatever, 
and  may  be  transferred  by  indorsement  to  any  other  person, 
and  the  holder  of  every  such  Guarantee  share  shall  be  entitled 
by  way  of  bonus,  to  such  a  part  of  the  profits  of  the  society 
as  the  rules  may  provide,  and  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  such 
Actuary  as  aforesaid ;  but  such  Guarantee  share  shall  not  be 
paid  oS  except  in  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the  society,  and  no 
trustee,  or  other  officer  of  the  jsociety  subscribing  a  Guarantee 
share  shall  be  individually  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the 
same." 

78. — In  order,  further,  to  enable  societies  which  are  in  an 
unstable  condition  to  secure  their  members  some  portion  of  the 
benefits  desired,  the  following  clause  was  also  introduced: — 

79. — "Any  Friendly  society,  or  any  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany, may,  with  the  assent  of,  and  upon  such  terms  as  may  be 
approved  by  such  Actuary  as  in  this  Act  mentioned,  contract 
witfi  any  Friendly  Society  whatever,  to  take  upon  themselves 
all  or  any  of  the  liabilities  of  such  Friendly  Society,  and  there- 
upon any  member  of  such  society,  or  person  claiming  through 
or  on  account  of  a  member,  in  case  of  non-payment  by  such 
society  of  any  moneys  agreed  to  be  paid  to  or  on  account  of 
such  member,  shall  have  the  same  remedy  against  the  con- 
tracting society  or  company,  in  case  the  benefit  assured  to,  or 
liability  incurred  on  account  of,  such  member,  shall  have  been 
undertaken  by  such  society  or  company,  as  if  such  company 
was  a  society  established  under  this  Act,  and  the  deed  of  such 
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company  had  directed  that  the  dispute  should  be  decided  pur- 
suant to  the  proyisions  of  the  Acts  in  force  relating  to  Friendly 
Societies.** 

80. — It  may  be  desirable  here  to  explain  that  the  Friendly 
Societies  Bills  of  the  last  and  the  present  session  hare  had  for 
object  the  consolidation  of  the  laws  relating  to  Friendly  Socie- 
ties, and  at  the  same  time  the  introduction  of  such  legislative 
improTements  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary.  It 
is  obyious  that  some  step  of  the  kind  is  imperatively  required, 
for  the  process  of  legislation  upon  the  subject  has  for  years 
past  been  so  experimental  in  its  character,  that  it  has  often 
been  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  determine  what  were  the 
exact  provisions  of  the  existing  laws.  There  have  been  Acts 
to  eansoUdate^  Acts  to  amende  Acts  to  explaiTif  Acts  to  continue^ 
and  Acts  to  do  we  know  not  what  else;  and  these  various  Acts 
have  all  contradicted  each  other  in  the  most  remarkable  manner. 
The  case  was  even  in  1854  considered  so  desperate,  that  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  refer  the  new  Bill  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, in  order  that  ^e  details  of  the  measure  might  be  so 
perfected  as  to  afford  room  to  hope  that  the  new  **  Act  to  con- 
solidate" would  render  further  legislation  unnecessary,  at  least 
for  many  years  to  come.  The  Select  Committee  was  accor^ 
dingly  appointed,  which  examined  a  number  of  very  important 
witnesses;  but,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  their  Beport  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  Session,  that 
the  carrying  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  embodying  their  recom- 
mendations was  clearly  out  of  the  question  till  the  following 
year.  The  clauses  we  have  quoted  above  were  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Committee  on  nearly  the  last  day  of  their 
sitting;  the  natural  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  mem* 
bers  had  not  time  to  bestow  upon  them  that  amount  of  delibera- 
tion which  we  believe  would  have  led  to  their  adoption.  We 
are,  however,  convinced  that  some  such  provisions  are  required 
before  Friendly  Societies  can  ever  be  placed  upon  a  thoroughly 
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JB.     It  is  not  only  as  a  safeguard  against  con- 
as    a    protective  ftmd    to  fall    back    upon, 
7  capital  is  desirable — ^it  is  also,  that  it  wonld 
lier  and  more  educated  persons  an  opportunity 
of  serrmg  «•««  Society,  and  would,  moreover,  introduce  into 
the  management  of  their  affairs  that*  knowledge  and  experience 
which,  as  yet,  has  not  been  generally  found  in  the  conductors 
of  Friendly  Societies.     It  is  on  these  grounds,  that  we  pro- 
posed that  the  capital  should  not  be  paid  off  except  in  cade  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  Society,  that  we  may  retain  by  direct 
pecuniary  interest,  during  the  whole  of  its  existence,  that  care 
and  vigilance  which  would  be  as  necessary  in  the  last  years  of 
a  Society  as  in  the  first 

81. — ^To  facilitate  the  development  of  these  views,  we  have 
drawn  up  for  the  Friendly  Societies^  Institute^  a  set  of  rules 
(vide  pp.  113 — 143)  which  ai'e  suitable  for  the  establishment  of 
Provincial  Friendly  Assurance  and  Investment  Societies.  The 
aggregate  of  the  clauses  are  so  framed  as  to  retain  all  those 
features,  which  would  make  the  establishment  of  Friendly  So- 
cieties desirable  for  the  industrious  classes,  and  tof  exclude  all 

[♦  Mr.  Farr,  in  an  able  paper  pablished  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Twelfth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Regifltrar-General,  after  pointing  oat  the  evils  of  the 
existing  Friendly  Societies,  proceeds  very  justly  to  remark  that,  **  All  the 
successful  business  of  this  country  is  carried  on  by  the  co-operation  of  masters 
and  men,  and  the  first  evident  objection  to  the  benefit  club  is,  that  in  general 
it  applies  the  dissociation  of  these  two  classes  in  a  business  as  difficult  as  any 
of  the  trades  of  the  country  ;  in  a  business  which  is  carried  on  by  elaborate 
tables,  calculated  by  actuaries,  involving  the  probabilities  of  life,  funds  accu- 
mulating at  compound  interest,  and  the  secure  investment  of  money  during 
the  whole  life  of  a  generation  of  men.  One  of  these  clubs  undertakes  what 
no  large  insurance  society  is  willing  to  undertake,  and  without  an  actuary, 
plays  with  the  certified  edged  tools  of  actuaries."] 

t  [The  Select  Ck>mmittee  on  Mr.  Sotheron's  Friendly  Societies  Bill  took 
evidence  on  the  subject  of  child  murder,  alleged  to  be  induced  by  the  tempta- 
tion of  funeral  money,  and  which  the  above  clause  was  expressly  introduced 
to  check.  They  examined  four  judges,  two  governors  of  prisons,  two  coro- 
ners, a  chief  of  police,  a  chaplain  of  a  prison,  a  registrar  of  births  and  deaths, 
and  a  solicitor  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  prosecution  for  child  murder  ;  and 
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such  as  experience  has  proved  to  be  objectionable*  Provisions, 
also,  have  been  introduced  with  respect  to  the  investment  of 
the  Societies'  Funds,  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  extended 
powers  that  were  conferred  by  the  Act  13  and  14  Vic, 
cap.  115,  and  continued  by  15  and  16  Vic,  cap.  65,  and  are 
included  in  the  Bill  of  the  present  session.  The  following  are 
the  objects  for  Friendly  Societies,  according  to  the  Act  13  and 
14  Vic,  cap.  115.  In  the  Appendix  are  given  the  objects  as 
altered  by  the  Bill  of  1855. 

"1.  For  insuring  a  stun  of  money  to  be  paid,  on  the 
death  of  a  member,  to  the  widower  or  widow  of  a  member,  as 
the  case  may  be,  or  to  the  child,  or  to  the  executors,  adminis- 
trators, or  assigns  of  such  member,  or  for  defiraying  the  expense 
of  the  burial  of  a  member,  or  of  the  husband,  wife,  child,  or 
kindred  of  a  member;  subject  always  to  the  restrictions  here- 
inafter enacted  in  that  behalf: 

^*2.  For  the  relief,  maintenance,  or  endowment  of  the 
members,  their  husbands,  wives,  children,  or  kindred,  in 
infancy,  old  age,  sickness,  widowhood,  or  any  other  natural 
state  of  which  the  probability  may  be  calculated  by  way  of 
average. 

'^3.  For  insuring  or  making  good  any  loss  or  damage  of 

the  committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  instances  of  child  murder 
where  the  motive  has  been  to  obtain  money  from  a  burial  society  were  very 
few  (they  had  evidence  of  only  four  convictions  in  13  years),  and  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  legislate  specifically  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  that 
crime.  The  judges,  however,  urged  upon  the  committee  that  it  was  not 
allowed  to  any  person,  rich  or  poor,  to  insure  the  life  of  another,  unless  he 
had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  continuance  of  such  life,  and  that  an  insurance 
for  burial- money  is  at  variance  with  this  rule,  and,  if  permitted,  ought  care- 
fully to  be  limited  to  the  avowed  object  of  providing  for  the  child's  ftmerah 
The  committee  considered  that  the  law  requiring  the  payment  to  be  paid  to  th^ 
undertaker  is  disliked,  and  is  altogether  illusory  and  inoperative  ;  in  many 
cases  no  such  person  is  employed.  They  proposed,  as  a  better  course,  to  limit 
the  amount  to  be  received,  whether  from  one  or  more  societies,  and  that  a 
medical  certificate  of  the  cause  of  death  should  in  all  cases  be  produced.] 
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live  or  dead  stock,  goods,  or  stock  in  trade,  implements  and 
tools,  sustained  by  any  member  by  fire,  flood,  shipwreck,  or 
any  contingency  of  which  the  probability  may  be  calculated  by 
way  of  average: 

*'  4.  For  the  frugal  investment  of  the  savings  of  the  members 
for  better  enabling  them  to  purchase  food,  firing,  clothes,  or 
other  necessaries,  or  the  tools,  implements,  or  materials  of  their 
trade  or  calling;  or  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren or  kindred:  Provided,  that  the  shares  in  any  such  invest- 
ment  society  shall  not  be  transferable,  and  that  the  investm^it 
of  each  member  shall  accumulate  or  be  employed  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  member  investing,  or  of  the  husband,  wife,  chil- 
dren, or  kindred  of  such  member,  and  that  no  part  thereof 
shall  be  appropriated  to  the  relief,  maintenance,  or  endowment 
of  any  other  person  whomsoever,  and  that  the  whole  amount 
of  the  balance  due,  according  to  the  rules  of  such  society,  to 
such  member,  shall  be  paid  to  him  or  her  on  withdrawing  firom 
such  society: 

^'5.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  any  member,  or  the  hus- 
band, wife,  or  children,  or  nominee,  of  such  member,  to 
emigrate:  provided  that,  in  case  of  any  society  for  that  purpose 
one  of  the  trustees  shall  be  a  justice  of  the  peace  residing  in 
and  acting  for  the  county,  borough,  or  place  in  which  such 
society  shall  be  established: 

^^6.  For  any  purpose  which  shall  be  certified  to  be  legal  in 
England  or  Ireland,  by  Her  Majesty's  Attomey-G^ieral,  or  in 
Scotland  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  as  a  purpose  to  which  the 
powers  and  fiicilities  of  this  Act  ought  to  be  extended: 

"Provided  always,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawftd  for  any  society 
or  branch  established  under  this  Act  to  assure  the  payment  to 
or  on  the  death  of  any  member,  or  on  any  contingency,  or  for 
any  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  payment  of  sums  may  be 
assured  under  this  Act,  of  any  sum  exceeding  one  hundred 
pounds,  nor  any  annuity  exceeding  thirty  pounds  per  annum, 
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nor  a  sum  in  sickness  exceeding  twenty  shillings  per  week: 

A  ftirther  limitation  occurs  in  clause  3  of  the  Act,  which 
runs  as  follows: — 

'<3.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  in  all  societies  established  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  of  any  Act  relating  to  Friendly 
Sodeties,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  or  other  officers 
of  such  societies  to  assure  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  on  the 
death  of  a  child,  whether  a  member  of  such  society  or  not, 
under  the  age  of  ten  years,  except  the  actual  funeral  expenses, 
not  exceeding  three  pounds  in  case  of  such  child,  to  be  paid  to 
the  undertaker  or  person  by  whom  the  burial  is  conducted, 
and  whose  receipt  alone  shall  be  sufficient  discharge  to  the 
society,  nor  to  pay  any  sum  of  money  which  may  havfe  been 
insured  and  become  payable  on  the  death  of  any  member 
thereof,  or  of  the  husband,  wife,  or  child  of  any  member, 
imless  the  party  applying  for  the  same  shall  produce  and 
dehver  to  the  officer  a  certificate,  signed  by  a  physician, 
surgeon,  apothecary,  or  coroner,  in  the  form  set  forth  in  the 
schedule  to  this  Act  annexed,  except  in  cases  where  fix)m  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  procure  such 
certificate;  and  if  any  officer  of  such  society  shall  pay  or  cause 
to  be  paid  any  such  sum  of  money  as  aforesaid,  such  officer  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten  pounds,  to  be  recover- 
able  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  magistrate  of  any 
borough  where  such  society  is  established;  and,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  one  half  of  the  said  penalty  shall  be  paid  to 
the  informer,  and  he  is  hereby  declared  to  be  competent  to 
give  evidence  in  this  case,  and  the  other  half  shall  be  paid  to 
the  overseer  of  the  parish  in  which  the  place  of  business  of 
such  society  or  branch  is  situated,  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor  therein." 

82. — We  would  here  remark,  that  it  is  not  always  desirable 
for  a  Society  to  include  in  its  plan  of  operations  more  than 
one  or  two  of  the  objects  above  enumerated.  The  most  im- 
portant points,  to  which  the  attention  of  Friendly  Societies  has 
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hitherto  been  directed,  and  to  which  it  should  still  continue  to 
be  turned^  are  the  p^vision  against  sickness,  and  the  payment 
of  a  stun  at  death.  The  latter  of  these  is,  in  fact,  Life 
Assurance  on  a  small  scale;  and  the  laws  of  mortality  being 
well  established,  there  is  no  reason  why,  with  proper  ma- 
nagement, this  branch  of  the  business  might  not  be  trans- 
acted at  a  profit  to  the  members.  If  provincial  societies 
on  an  improved  basis — such  as  we  have  suggested — were 
formed,  we  have  no  doubt  this  result  would  be  achieved. 
Meanwhile,  we  would  strongly  urge  upon  the  conductors  of 
the  smaller  of  the  existing  Societies  throughout  the  kingdom,  the 
importance  of  getting  their  Death  risks  underwritten  by  some 
respectable  metropolitan  Life  Office.  They  would  thus  secure 
themselves  against  any  undue  pressure  from  excessive  mor- 
taUty,  and  would  furthermore  obtain,  from  time  to  time, 
through  the  London  Society,  the  benefit  of  its  Actuarial 
superintendence^  in  determining  the  sufficiency  or  otherwise 
of  their  contributions  and  funds,  which  in  itself  would  be  to 
them  an  advantage. 

83. — It  is,  however,  with  regard  to  Sickness,  that  the  greatest 
skill  and  care  is  required.  The  Law  of  sickness,  notwith- 
standing the  various  attempts  to  discover  it,  still  remains  a 
mystery.  This  need  cause  no  surprise  when  the  difficulties  of 
the  subject  are  considered,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
different  enquiries  should  disagree  so  widely  in  their  results. 
Sickness — ^unlike  death — ^is  not  a  broad  well-defined  fact  about 
which  there  can  be  no  mistake.  There  may  be,  as  we  have 
already  observed  in  these  pages,  a  feigned  prolongation,  or  a 
lasting  assumption  of  sickness,  and  the  experience  of  a  society 
with  a  lax  management  be  thereby  rendered  much  more 
unfavorable  than  it  ought  to  be.  This  branch  of  Assurance 
has  consequently  found  but  little  favor  with  the  London  Life 
Offices,  for  they  could  not  possibly  bestow  that  amount  of 
vigilance  over  the  "sickness"  of  members  residing  at  a  dis- 
tance, which  would  act  as  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  fraud* 
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Section  2. 

Art.  84. — The  most  diflBciilt  part  of  our  subject  is  the  determi- 
nation of  the  processes  by  which   the  necessary  amount  of 
knowledge  may  be  placed  at  the  command  of  the  conductors 
of  Friendly  Societies  throughout  the  kingdom.     The  creation 
of  a  superior  description  of  society,  and  the  consequent  intro- 
duction as  members  of  a  more  educated  class,  would,  no  doubt, 
tend  somewhat  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  in 
view,  but  much  would  still  be  required.     If,  indeed,  the  pos- 
session of  a  good  set  of  rules  and  tables  by  a  society  were  all 
that  were  necessary  to  ensure  success,  the  matter  would  be 
simple  enough.     But  it  so  happens,  that  neither  rules  or  tables, 
however  good,  are  of  much  avail,  unless  they  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  persons  who  know,  or  are  at  least  furnished  with  faci- 
lities for  ascertdning  how  to  carry  them  out  properly  and  effi- 
ciently.    Furthermore,  it  is  important  that,  fix>m  time  to  time, 
the  exact  financial  position  of  the  society  should  be  investigated 
— a  process  involving  considerable  labour  and  expense.     This 
is,  in  fact,  a  prominent  difficulty  connected  with  Friendly  Socie- 
ties. We  scarcely  ever  hear  of  a  Society  which  institutes  periodi- 
cally any  proper  investigation  into  its  affairs.     Nor  can  this  be 
wondered  at    The  members,  individually,  do  not  understand  the 
importance  of  an  investigation  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the 
second,  supposing  them  to  be  convinced  of  it,  they  would  be 
deterred  by  the  expense.      Few   societies,   moreover,   could 
afford  to  pay  for  a  periodical  investigation.      The  problem, 
then,  to  be  solved,  is  how  to  bring  the  necessary  legal  and 
actuarial  skill  within  the  reach  of  Friendly  Societies  generally. 
It  has  appeared  to  some  public  men,  that  this  might  be  accom- 
plished by  the  agency  of  a  Central  institution,  to  which  all 
societies,  affiliated  therewith,  should  pay  a  given  annual  sum 
entitling  them  to  such  information  and  advice  as  they  might 
require.     Accordingly  some  time  ago*  the  'Friendly  Societies 

*  [Id  the  recent  Friendly  Societies  Bill,  clauses  were  inserted  to  establish  an 
unpaid  Commission,  bat  it  was  thought  such  a  commission  would  be  ineffective, 
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Institute'  was  founded,  and  for  the  information  of  those  of 
our  readers  to  whom  this  Institution  is  yet  unknown,  we 
would  state  that  the  chief  object  it  has  in  view  is  to  afford 
information  to  the  managers  or  members  of  societies  formed 
under  the  Friendly  Societies'  and  other  Acts  affecting  Indus- 
trial Associations,  supplying  them  with  such  particulars  and 
advice,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  usefrd  or  desired.  It 
is  presumed  that  if  the  co-operation  of  the  individuals  com- 
posing a  society  of  the  above  kind  can  be  made  to  work  for 
the  benefit  of  the  members  of  that  society,  the  co-operation 
of  the  various  Friendly  Societies  throughout  the  kingdom 
in  the  support  of  a  central  institution  can,  in  like  manner, 
be  made  to  work  for  the  advantage  of  the  societies  in 
general,  and  of  each  one  in  particular.  The  Friendly  Societies' 
Institute,*  by  being  placed  in  communication  with  all  the 
existing  societies,  and  receiving  from  time  to  time  valuable  in- 
formation therefrom,  is  enabled  to  coUect  and  employ  that 
information  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  body.  The  societies 
are  thus  a  mutual  help  to  each  other,  and  the  results  obtained 
from  the  labours  and  collective  experience  of  the  Central  Insti- 
tution are  available  to  each  society  at  a  small  charge;  and  it  is 
believed,  that  when  it  is  known  that  tables  can  be  frimished, 
rules  prepared,  calculations  made,  and  advice  given  at  the 
Friendly  Societies'  Institute  for  a  moderate  annual  fee,  by  the 
aid  of  an  establishment  of  subordinate  skilled  assistants,  perma- 
nently retained  in  its  service,  thousands  of  Friendly  Societies 
would  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

85. — A  general  union  of  Societies,  even  with  separate  funds 

unless  its  duties,  powers,  and  responsibilities  were  fixed.  It  must  be  obykxis, 
that  a  commission  consisting  of  members  of  Parliament,  would  neither  have 
the  practical  knowledge  of  this  most  intricate  subject,  nor  be  suffi- 
ciently regular  in  attendance  (from  the  customary  absence  of  members  from 
town  during  the  recess),  to  be  of  real  advantage,  imless  practical  men  were 
also  added  to  the  commission.] 

♦  [Forms  of  application  for  admission  to,  or  affiliation  with  the  Friendly 
Societies'  Institute,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.] 
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and  risks,  would,  moreover,  permit  of  a  member  transferring 
his  privileges  of  membership  ttom  one  society  to  another,  if  his 
circumstances  or  affairs  caused  him  to  change  the  place  of 
his  residence.  By  way  of  illustrating  this,  suppose  a  working 
man,  a  member  of  a  Friendly  Society  at  Liverpool,  were  to 
obtain  employment  at  Birmingham  and  meet  with  some  acci- 
dent or  illness,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  avail 
himself  of  his  right  on  the  sick  fund.  How  convenient  it 
would  be  if  he  could  apply  at  Birmingham  to  some  society  cor- 
responding to  the  one  at  Liverpool  for  his  allowance.  And 
such  transactions  would  be  likely  to  prove  mutually  advanta- 
geous to  both  societies,  for  taking  an  average  number  of  trans- 
actions, it  is  probable  that  the  society  at  Birmingham  would 
have  a  corresponding  application  to  make  to  the  society  at 
Liverpool  for  some  member  of  their's  sick  at  that  town.  We 
are  aware  that  the  rules  of  many  societies  allow  of  a  member 
changing  from  one  society  to  another,  provided  the  first 
society  pays  over  to  the  second  the  amount  of  his  subscriptions 
and  interest,  or  such  a  sum  as  an  actuary  may  fix ;  but  what 
we  recommend  is  a  mutual  Agency  system,  whereby  one  society 
would  assist  the  other  in  paying  the  allowances  of  those  who 
might  be  sick,  and  in  watching  against  fraud. 

86. — We  might  proceed  still  further  to  point  out  the  advan- 
tages which  may  result  from  the  Friendly  Societies  Institute,  but 
enough  has  probably  been  said  to  show  the  importance  and 
value  of  such  an  institution.  It  may  be  worth  noticing,  how- 
ever, in  this  place,  that  what  the  Friendly  Societies'  Institute  is 
founded  to  attempt,  the  government  of  the  French  Emperor 
has  already  undertaken  and  with  great  success.  We  feel 
strongly  tempted  to  quote  from  the  able  and  exceedingly  inter- 
esting official  documents  relating  to  this  question  which  have 
been  published  by  the  French  government,  and  introduced 
into  England  in  our  report  to  the  Friendly  Societies'  Institute. 
We  are  convinced,  however,  that  in  England  the  preference 
would  be  given  to  a  central  Institution,  which  is  not  under 
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the  control  of  the  govemmeDt.  Englishmen  ara  proyerbially 
averse  to  government  interferencoy  and  we  thmk  we  may  safely 
aver  that  a  voluntary  societ|r,  such  as  the  Friendly  Societies' 
Institute,  is  more  likely  to  answer  its  purpose  than  any  governr 
ment  department  having  the  same  objects  in  view.* 

87. — It  has  been  suggested  by  a  Barrister  of  great  experience 
in  Friendly  and  other  Industrial  Societies,  Mr.  William  Tidd 
Pratt,  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  careful  revision  of  the 
draft  rules  which  are  given  at  page  113),  that  a  clause 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act,  authorizing 
the  TVusteei  of  the  poor  in  the  various  parishes  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  defray  the  expenses  of  formation  and  management 
of  one  soundly  constituted  Friendly  Society  in  their  districts, 
provided  they  have  a  right  of  supervision  or  participation  in 
management. 

Such  an  allowance  towards  the  expenses  would  remove  one 
great  difiSculty  that  an  Actuary  has  at  present  to  contend  with, 
in  settling  the  rates  of  Friendly  Societies,  as  he  has  no  means  of 
determining,  a  priori,  what  will  be  the  proportion  which  the 
friture  expenses  of  the  Society  will  bear  to  the  premiums  con- 
tributed by  the  members ;  and  a  theoretical  margin  based  on 
the  experience  of  one  Society  is  found  not  always  to  be  a  guide 
to  the  probable  expenditure  of  another. 

As  the  funds  of  a  Parish  Friendly  Society  would  have  to 
be  applied  solely  in  payment  of  the  benefits  assured  by  it,  its 
progress  could  be  marked  from  year  to  year  with  greater 
facility;  whikt  a  positive  diminution  could  be  made  in  the 

*  [*'  HaTing  examined  the  returns  of  a  great  number  of  societiea,  many  <^ 
which  we  have  had  personally  to  report  upon,  we  have  recently  compared  their 
statistical  results  with  the  Parliamentary  Report  of  1854,  and  we  believe  that 
the  tables  deduced  by  Mr.  Finlaison  cannot  be  safely  adopted  by  any  society 
without  material  adjustment,  through  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  items 
of  importance  hare  been  suffered  to  become  mingled  in  the  schedules  that  were 
filled  up  by  the  Friendly  Societies.  Nor  can  any  regard  be  paid  to  the  inge- 
nious theoretical  law  conjectured  by  Mr.  Farr  in  the  12th  Report  of  the  Re- 
gistrar-General.**] 
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rates  charged  to  the  members,  as  from  the  practical  impossi- 
bility of  safe  competition,  the  Society  would  be  likely  to  absorb 
the  members  of  the  other  Societies  in  the  neighbourhood,  more 
particularly  of  those  which  are  conducted  at  public  houses,  or 
are  under  doubtful  management.  Hence  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  Parish  Societies,  by  such  an  arrangement, 
would  tend  to  realise  the  conceptions  of  those  soimd  economists, 
who  consider  that  the  ultimate  diminution  of  the  poor's-rate 
depends  on  the  increase  of  provident  habits  among  the  working 
classes,  especially  when  they  make  provisions  for  the  unavoid  ■ 
able  necessities  of  their  old  age. 

88.  Model  Tables. — ^Although  we  are  impressed  with 
the  advisability  of  Societies  adopting  uniformity  in  their  rules, 
principles  of  management,  and  forms  of  assurance,  we  cannot 
concur  in  the  strong  tendency  which  may  have  been  observed 
both  in  most  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees, and  on  the  part  of  the  members  towards  the  adoption  of 
model  tables  of  rates  of  contributions  and  benefits.  Appendix  A 
to  the  Report  of  Lord  Beaumont's  Committee,  session  1847-8, 
paper  No.  126,  contains  striking  illustrations  of  the  varying 
liabilities  to  which  different  Societies  are  subject;  but  the 
additional  examples  more  recently  brought  forward  are  cer- 
tainly very  curious  and  remarkable,  both  in  a  scientific  and 
practical  point  of  view,  and  conclusively  prove  that  nothing 
would  be  more  dangerous  to  the  interest  of  Friendly  Societies 
that  the  adoption  of  Model  Tables.  It  has  been  well  said 
elsewhere,  that  there  is  nothing  connected  with  the  study  of  a 
statist  and  the  profession  of  an  actuary,  requiring  more  judg- 
ment and  experience  than  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties 
devolving  on  him  in  giving  advice  to  Benefit  Societies;  and 
every  day  shows  more  clearly  that  the  circumstances  in  which 
different  Societies  are  placed  are  so  dissimilar  as  to  render  the 
liabilities  of  one  no  criterion  for  those  of  another.  Moreover, 
were  it  once  understood  that  certain  Model  Tables  might  be 
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adopted  by  any  and  every  Friendly  Society,  the  Managers 
would  rely  on  the  Tables  alone  for  security.  They  would  lose 
sight  of  the  &ct,  that  prudence  and  economy  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  afiairs  was  still  indispensable,  notwithstanding 
the  guardianship  of  the  Model  Table,  and  thus  Societies  mi^t 
continue,  as  heretofore,  to  proceed  rapidly  on  the  road  to  ruin, 
not  discovering  their  error  till  it  was  too  late  to  retrace  their 
steps. 

89. — On  the  Sickness  and  Mortality  of  Members  of  Friendly 
Societies.  One  of  the  requirements  of  the  9  and  10  Vic  c.  27, 
was  that  all  Friendly  Societies  enrolled  thereunder,  should  send 
in  to  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  a  statement  of  the 
sickness  and  mortality  experienced  during  the  five  years 
ending  the  Slst  December,  1850.  These  returns  were  received 
by  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1851,  and  ^'formed  a  huge  mass 
of  papers;  when  bound  up  the  collection  made  no  less  than 
forty  large  folio  volumes,  each  from  six  to  seven  inches  in 
thickness."  The  duty  of  reducing  this  vast  mass  of  informatiiNi 
to  a  tabular  form  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  A.  6.  Finlaison,  the 
Actuary  of  the  National  Debt  Office,  who  presented  the  results 
of  his  labours  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  two  reports,  one 
of  which  appeared  in  1853,  and  the  other  in  1854.  As  there 
are  several  matters  touched  upon  in  these  reports  which  will 
doubtless  interest  many  of  our  readers,  we  propose  to  make  a 
few  extracts  from  these  valuable  documents. 

90. — ^The  general  results  of  the  inquiry  are  stated  as 
follows : — 

''The  total  number  included  in  the  Returns  selected  of  persons 
as  liable  to  sickness  was  792,980;  of  these  198,152  were  returned 
as  sick.  The  number  returned  as  sick  out  of  each  100  persons 
liable  to  sickness  was  24*99.  The  average  amount  of  sickness  per 
annum  to  each  person  included  in  the  returns  was  10*1 155  days; 
and  the  average  sickness  per  annum  to  each  person  sick  was 
40*4809  days.  So  that,  practically  speaking,  the  returns  show 
that  each  member,  young  and  old,  of  the  Friendly  Societies  in 
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Sngland  and  Wales,  is  very  little  more  than  ten  days  sick  in  the 
year;  that  one  man  in  four  is  attacked  with  sickness  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  and  that  those  who  are  attacked  suffer  nearly  40^  days' 
siokness. 

"The  mortality  is  returned  at  1*26  per  cent,  per  annum  only, 
while  the  exclusions  are  stated  to  be  3  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
average.  The  rate  of  mortality  is  low,  but  it  is  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Societies ;  by  official  returns 
made  from  Friendly  Societies  in  France  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment ;  and  \}j  independent  researches  made  by  private  persons 
among  large  numbers  of  the  Societies  of  Odd  Fellows,  &c.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  mortality  set  forth  in  this  abstract  is 
that  which  happened  during  the  members'  presence  for  the  five 
years,  or  a  portion  thereof,  in  the  Society,  and  does  not,  by  any 
means,  represent  the  mortality  to  which  they  may  have  been,  or 
perhaps  will  be,  subject  out  of  the  Society,  previous  to  joining  it, 
or  after  they  may  leave  it.  Other  causes  may  be  inferred  from 
the  high  per  centage  of  exclusions  found  to  prevail,  especially  at 
the  earlier  ages.  But,  whatever  be  the  reason,  the  mortality  per 
cent,  is  the  result  of  the  deaths  recorded  and  returned." 

91. — On  the  subject  of  Burial  Clubs  the  report  thus 
speaks : — 

"  The  results  given  in  from  the  Burial  Societies  of  England  and 
Wales  are  very  imperfect.  In  those  clubs,  the  members'  payments 
are  so  very  low,  being  usually  but  at  the  rdte  of  Id,  or  2d.  per 
week,  that  their  funds  would  not  bear  the  extraneous  expense  of 
remunerating  a  clerk  or  secretary  for  the  construction  of  a  volumi- 
nous Return,  which  in  some  cases  would  perhaps  contain  an 
account  of  many  thousand  individuals. 

"These  societies  are  of  more  frequent  establishment  in  the 
counties  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Kent,  than  in  any  other  parts 
of  England.  It  was  found  upon  an  examination  of  the  Schedules 
sent  in  from  Lancashire,  that  a  considerable  nomber  of  these 
societies  admit  members  from  the  age  of  one  month  and  upwards. 
The  number  present  in  eight  of  such  societies  in  each  of  the  ^ve 
years,  and  the  number  of  deaths  were  as  follows  : — 
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F^nooB.  Deaths. 

1846    12,153  430 

1847    12,346  461 

1848    13,075  379 

1849    13,052  M32 

1850    13,572  337 


Total 64,198  2,039 

the  mortality,  therefore,  being  at  the  rate  of  3'176  per  cent.  A 
considerable  number  of  Returns  were  also  received  from  Borial 
Societies  in  Kent ;  but  in  none  of  these  apparently,  Were  children 
under  14  years  of  age  admitted.  The  number  of  persons  in  twenty 
of  such  societies  in  each  of  the  five  years,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  were  as  follows : — 

Persons.  Deaths. 

1846' 6,143     105 

1847    6,193    132 

1848 6,014     112 

1849    5,866    104 

1850 5,721     102 


Total 29,937  555 

the  mortality,  therefore,  being  at  the  rate  of  1  '854  per  cent.  No 
returns  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  trouble  of  further 
compilation  were  received  from  Cheshire." 

92. — The  most  important  topic  brought  under  consideration 
in  these  reports,  is  the  amount  of  sickness  actually  experienced 
in  these  Societies.  In  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  the 
report  divides  the  country  into  eight  districts  or  "  provinces," 
and  gives  the  results  for  each.  The  most  remarkable  results 
are  stated  as  follows : — 

Na  per  Cent  Days  of  Sickness. 

Pbovinob.  taken  Sick.  to  each  Sick  Person. 

Northern minimum  19*89  maximum  50*38 

Welsh 2214  45*73 

Manufacturing    22*34  45*02 

Midland  maximum  29*29  minimum  36*37 

The  report  then  remarks  **  that  if  the  difference  in  susceptibility 
to  attack  be  most  in  favour  of  the  north  country,  it  is  strikingly 
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reversed  on  the  point  of  doration.  For  the  midland  contributor  to 
Friendly*  Societies  has  but  five  weeks'  ^ckness  to  the  seven  weeks' 
illness,  with  which  the  northman  is  afflicted.  This  bears  out  the 
surmise  of  the  lesser  reluctance  shown  by  the  agricultural  labourer, 
to  place  himself  on  the  **  Sick  List,**  as  it  is  evident  his  attacks  are 
by  no  means  of  such  a  formidable  character  as  those  to  which 
the  north  countryman  is  compelled  to  succumb. 

**  In  balancing  the  liability  to  sickneflis  against  its  duration,  it  is 
a  merciful  consequence  of  their  mutually  compensating  effects  that 
the  quantum  of  sickness  to  which  each  man  throughout  England  is 
liable  varies  but  little,  let  his  abode  be  in  what  province  it  may. 
If  he  be  frequently  attacked,  the  complaint  is  of  a  less  formidable 
character ;  and  if  the  disease  that  hovers  about  him  be  virulent, 
his  hardy  nature  is  such  that  it  repels  the  evil  for  a  gnater  length 
of  time.  Whether  the  sicknesses  that  visit  the  north  be  more 
malignant,  or  whether  the  nidtu  they  there  find  fosters  more 
greatly  their  venom,  it  is  not  within  my  province  to  hazard  an 
opinion.  I  may,  however,  conjecture  that  their  native  intensity  is 
mitigated  by  the  more  careful  habits  of  the  south,  although  even 
in  this  latter  quarter  there  is  yet  room  for  improvement. 

<<  But  between  the  two  classes  of  facts  a  consolatory  balance  is 
established.  The  average  sickness  of  the  whole  year  to  each  person 
throughout  England  and  Wales  difiers  in  its  most  violent  extremes 
but  one  day  and  a  half.     The  Returns  give  the  case  as  follows  : — 

Average  Sickness  per  Annnm 
to  each  Persoiit  in  Days. 

South-Westem  province  IIOI 

Midland 10-65 

Welsh 1013 

Manufacturing  10*06 

Northern    10-02 

Eastern  v 988 

South-Eastem    9*66 

Metropolitan 9  45 

**  The  imaginations  of  enthusiasts  in  favour  of  the  rural  supe- 
riority as  regards  exemption  from  disease,  are  not  borne  out  by 
the  facts  derived  from  the  experience  of  the  working  classes  of 
society. 
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^For^  contrary  to  most  preoonceiyed  opinions^  the  place  where  the 
average  dckneaa  per  annufli  afflicting  each  member  of  a  dab  is  at 
the  lowest  point  in  all  England  is  the  metropolis;  while  even  the 
Northern  and  manufacturing  districts  also  take  precedence  ^  three 
out  of  the  five  agricultural  districts,  and  of  provinces  whidi  previ- 
ously would  have  been  supposed  incomparably  superior.  This  is  a 
matter,  however,  which  comes  home  to  the  pecuniary  stability  of 
Benefit  Societies,  while  the  susceptibility  of  attack  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  sickness  chiefly  concern  the  individual." 

93. — In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  report,  the  trades  and 
occupations  of  the  members  are  arranged  in  four  great  classes, 
viz.,  light  and  heavy  labour  tmthaut  exposure  to  the  weather, 
and  light  and  heavy  labour  with  exposure  to  the  weather,  and 
the  princiffel  results  are  exhibited  as  follows : — 

« When  the  sickness  attendant  upon  labour  under  the  four  con-> 
ditions  in  which  it  has  been  severally  arranged  is  observed,  some 
marked  difierences  between  the  respective  classes  immediately 
attract  notice.  The  first  phase  under  which  the  contrast  is  exhi- 
bited has  regard  to  'the  number  returned  as  sick  out  of  each  100 
persons  liable  to  sickness.'  The  adjusted  results  show  the  follow- 
ing per-centages : — 


LIGHT  LABOUR. 

HEAVY  LABOUR. 

Ages. 

Without 

With 

Without 

With 

Exposure  to  the 

Exposure  to  the 

Exposure  to  the 

Exposure  to  the 

Weather. 

Weather. 

Weather. 
26-47 

Weather. 

20 

22  70 

23-71 

28-69 

25 

19-90 

21-04 

25-10 

26-47 

30 

18-51        1          19-64 

23-45 

25-74 

35 

18-49        I         1902 

24-00 

25-64 

40 

19-40                 19-8S 

24  34        1         27-01 

45 

20-49        ;         19-33 

25-14        1         28-14 

50 

23-07       ,         20-74        i 

28-10        i         29-34 

55 

25-63        1         2193        1 

31-40        1         31-11 

60 

•28-36                 22-87 

33-25        '■         35-42 

65 

32-80        1         24-84        i 

38-26        1         40-25 
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''It  would  therefore  seem  to  appear  from  the  ahove,  that, 
although  exposure  to  the  weather  seems  to  exercise  a  less  prcpudi- 
cial  effect  on  the  light  employments  above  40  jeai^  of  age,  jet  on 
the  whole,  and  especiallj  in  the  case  of  heavy  labour,  the  liability 
to  attacks  of  sickness  at  all  ages,  is  greatest  among  those  who  are 
most  exposed  to  the  severity  of  the  elements. 

*' Where  the  important  practical  question  of  *the  average  amount 
of  sickness  per  annum  to  each  person '  is  involved,  the  results  are 
equally  well  defined  in  the  same  direction.     For  instance  : 


j 

LIGHT  LABOUR. 

HEAVY  LABOUR. 

! 
Age.  i 

Without 

With 

Without 

^With 

Exposure  to  the 

Exposure  to  the 

Exposure  to  the 

Exposure  to  the 

1 

Weather. 

Weather. 

Weather 

Weather. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

20 

6-48 

600 

671 

7-16 

25 

6O0 

5-78 

6-82 

7-45 

30 

601 

5-85 

7-06 

7-69 

35 

6-20 

5-84 

7-45 

8-04 

40 

7-13 

7-29 

803 

9-40 

45 

803 

7-48 

9-87 

10-78 

50 

10-48 

10  02 

12-15 

12-58 

55 

13-65 

10-66 

1608 

1433 

60 

17-18 

11-23 

20-36 

21-78 

65 

26-22 

18-15 

26-99 

31-55 

*^  The  remarkable  mitigation  of  the  sickness  in  the  case  of  the 
light  labour  to^h  exposure  to  weather,  as  compared  with  the 
other  three  classes,  at  once  attracts  notice,  and  indicates  the  most 
healthy  condition  of  existence.  But  the  result  of  exposure  to 
weather  is  not  to  be  conclusively  inferred  therefrom  by  any  means, 
as  it  would  appear  in  the  case  of  heavy  labour  to  be  an  ingredient 
materially  aggravating  the  quantum  of  sickness  attaching  to  this 
ruder  class  of  occupation.  The  agency  of  more  powerful  causes 
than  the  influence  of  the  elements  begins  to  make  them  per- 
ceptible in  this  arrangement  of  the  subject. 

*'  The  third  aspect  in  which  the  case  has  to  be  viewed  is  with 
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regard  to  the  average  amount  of  sicknesB  per  aDnum  undergone  by 
eaeh  person  sick.    The  results  are  as  undermentioned: 


LIGHT  LABOUR. 

HEAVY  LABOUR. 

Age. 

Without                  With 

Without 

With 

Exposure  to  the 
Weather. 

Exposure  to  the 
Weathtr. 

Exposure  to  the 
Weather. 

Exposure  to  the 
Weather. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days- 

20 

28-53 

25-30 

25-37 

24-97 

25 

3016 

27-47 

27-19 

28-15 

30 

32-43 

29-80 

30-09 

29-89 

35 

33-50 

30-70 

31-04 

31-37 

40 

36-74 

36-66 

32-97 

34-80 

45 

39-21 

38-71 

39-28 

38-29 

50 

45-43 

48-34 

43-25 

42-87 

55 

53-26 

48-63 

51-22 

46-05 

60 

60-57 

4911 

61-23 

61-48 

65 

79-96 

73-07 

70-54 

78-39 

'^  Li  this  presentment  of  the  case,  the  action  of  the  degree  of 
labour,  or  of  the  exposure  to  the  weather,  seems  to  disappear  and 
manifest  no  influence.  The  only  law  or  principle  perceptible 
seems  to  be  that  immutable  rule  which  pervades  the  whole  obser- 
vation, namely,  the  inverse  duration  of  the  sickness  in  proportion 
to  its  frequency  of  attack.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  claA 
engaged  in  heavy  labour  with  exposure  to  the  weather  is  most 
liable  to  attack  out  of  the  four  divisions  of  employment,  and  is 
least  afflicted  in  respect  of  duration. 

94. — With  regard  to  the  connexion  between  sickness  and 
mortality y  the  Report,  after  giving  some  Tables,  shews  that : — 

'^  As  the  average  amount  of  sickness  has  been  shown  to  derive 
its  increase  more  from  the  duration  of  the  illness  than  from  the 
frequency  of  the  attack,  and  it  is  even  more  clearly  evident  that  the 
mortality  is  in  a  constant  ratio  with  the  duration  of  the  sickness, 
it  is  difficult  to  entertain  the  docliine  sometimes  advanced,  that 
the  sickness  and  mortality  of  a  community  do  not  follow  the  same 
line  of  march.     There  is  far  greater  reason  for  believing  that  they 
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advance  together  in  line,  when  reference  is  carefully  made  to  the 
mass  of  facts  marshalled  in  the  oolomns  appended  to  this  Paper. 
The  inference  that  the  two  laws  of  sickness  and  mortality  do  not 
of  necessity  run  paripassu^  has  heen  drawn  perhaps  from  the  less 
striking  averages  of  the  amount  of  sickness  shown  hy  each  person. 
But  when  the  returns  of  the  amount  of  sickness  to  each  person 
sick  are  carefully  perused,  the  steady  result  of  the  mortality 
correspondent  at  each  age,  shows  that  death  is  no  remiss  attendant 
on  the  couch  of  real  sickness.  A  contrasting  glance  at  the  columns 
setting  forth  the  number  sick  out  of  each  100  persons  liable,  in 
other  words,  the  probable  liability  to  attack,  proves,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  ^grim  feature'  does  not  bestow  his  presence  in 
obedience  to  every  casual  invitation.  But,  as  might  be  expected, 
positive  sickness  and  death  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  go  hand 
in  band.'' 

95. — ^With  regard  to  the  Sickness  of  Females  and  Children, 
the  Eeport  observes: — 

^  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  facts  relative  to  the  sickness  of 
children  and  females  were  not  obtainable  in  greater  numbers  from 
the  Returns  of  Friendly  Societies,  and  that  where  information  on 
this  point  was  supplied,  it  was  of  a  scanty  and  unsatisfactory 
character.  There  are  nevertheless  many  funds  existing  for  the 
payment  of  allowances  in  sickness  to  or  on  behalf  of  children,  which 
have  been  formed  among  the  Sunday  and  other  schools  in  the 
great  provincial  towns,  and  from  the  experience  of  these  Friendly 
Societies  of  a  very  peculiar  class,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  data  will 
be  forthcoming  on  some  future  occasion.  In  respect  of  the  sick- 
ness incidental  to  the  female  members  of  Friendly  Societies,  there 
is  much  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  heavier  in  amount  than  that 
undergone  by  the  males  But  unfortunately  mention  was  scarcely 
made  in  the  Returns  of  the  nature  of  the  occupation  in  which  the 
women  were  employed.  And  looking  to  the  striking  influnce  which 
this  consideration  displays  on  the  amount  of  sickness  undergone  by 
males  engaged  in  either  class  of  labour,  even  still  more  remarkable 
effects  might  have  been  expected  to  develope  themselves  in  the 
quantum  of  sickness  undergone,  by  females  engaged  in  various  em- 
ployments.    It  would  also  have  been  extremely  interesting  to 
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note,  if  possible,  whelhet  the  difference  existing  between  the  con- 
stitution  of  either  sex  preae&ted  Any  influence  in  relation  to  the 
different  amount  of  sickness  undergone  by  the  females,  and  at 
what  particular  periods  of  life,  and  if  there  weie»  in  fact,  any 
material  excess  of  sickness  really  suffered  by  the  weaker  sex  over 
that  undergone  by  the  male  during  the  period  of  working  life,  and 
also  during  the  70  years'  space  elapsing  after  the  age  of  15,  so  as 
to  place  them  on  unequal  terms  with  the  male  contributors  to 
Benefit  Societies. 

''There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  practical  experience  the  de- 
mands made  on  the  funds  of  the  benefit  clubs  for  allowances  in 
sickness  are  heavier  when  preferred  by  the  female  members.  But 
this  may  result  from  two  causes,  namely,  the  greater  difficulty  of 
searching  examination  where  the  delicacy  of  the  sex  is  respected, 
and  the  greater  facility  of  simulation  of  any  slight  derangement 
of  the  feminine  system. 

''  The  more  precise  determination  of  the  amount  of  real  sickness 
undergone  by  the  female  members  of  Friendly  Societies,  therefore, 
is  still  a  desideratum.  It  can  only  be  brought  about  effectually, 
perhaps,  by  the  growth  and  encouragement  of  funds  for  allowances 
in  sickness  which  shall  be  formed  for  the  benefit  of  females  exclu- 
sively, and  in  which  careful  record  of  the  age,  occupation,  and 
other  necessary  particulars,  will  be  made  in  respect  of  each  mem- 
ber, and  from  which  trustworthy  statements  of  this  information 
can  be  obtained.  The  distinction  of  sex  also  should  be  carefully 
observed  in  framing  any  returns  from  School  Friendly  Societies 
formed  among  children.  But  in  the  absence  of  better  data  than 
is  now  possessed  in  reference  to  the  female  sex,  and  to  the  very 
youthful  contributors  to  the  above  associations,  there  exist  insuper- 
able difficulties  in  the  way  of  constructing  Tables  of  contribution 
precisely  applicable  to  the  amount  of  risk  incurred.  It  is  to  future 
observation,  therefore,  that  the  community  must  look  for  the  means 
of  more  accurately  providing  those  benefits  in  sickness  which  are 
as  requisite  to  the  relief  of  the  industrious  females,  and  the  parents 
among  the  working  classes,  who  may  be  suffering  under  a  calami- 
tous source  of  expense,  as  they  are  necessary  to  the  wants  of  the 
provident  males  of  the  same  order  of  society." 
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Art  96. — On  the  proper  method  of  obtaining  Beturm. — 
Mr.  Finlaison^  junior,  deservee  much  credit  for  tlie  elaborate 
and  skilful  maimer^  in  which  he  has  prepared  the  Report  firom 
which  these  extracts  are  made ;  but  the  result  of  his  caleida- 
tions,  although  satis&ctory  in  respect  to  the  averages  from  the 
whole  body  of  returns,  cannot  be  considered  as  worthy  of 
perfect  confidence  when  he  attempts  to  classify  them  under  the 
heads  of  'light  and  heavy  labour/  'with  and  without  exposure/ 
and  into  towns,  cities,  and  rural  districts.  The  materials 
furnished  to  him  were  not  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
managers,  and  important  items  in  the  schedules  sent  round 
were,  in  many  instances,  either  wilfolly  or  otherwise,  misun- 
derstood by  them;*  so  that  it  is  only  for  average  results  on  the 
aggregate  of  information,  that  positive  errors  and  inaccuracies  in 
one  society  would  probably  be  counterbalanced  by  negative  errors 
in  another.  The  above  fundamental  difficulty  in  classification 
throws  a  doubt  upon  the  applicability  pf  Mr.  Finlaison's  Tables 
as  a  guide  to  the  operations  of  local  Friendly  Societies.  Mr. 
Charles  Ansell,  F.R.S.,  whose  experience  on  these  subjects 
entities  his  opinion  to  great  weight,  made,  by  anticipation, 
some  sound  remarks  on  this  very  point  before  the  Lords* 
Committee  in  1848,  when  the  expediency  of  requiring  returns 
firom  Friendly  Societies  was  being  discussed.  He  stated  that 
the  Returns,  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  then  demanded 
fi-om  every  society  in  the  kingdom,  were  made  carelessly,  and 
when  they  came,  had  no  authority,  and  that  it  would  be  much 
more  satisfactory  that  information  (to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a 
model  law  of  sickness)  should  be  of  a  voluntary  character,  and 
procured  fi-om  but  100  or  200  societies,  under  such  circum- 
stances as  would  offer  a  guarantee  for  their  correctness,  rather 

*  f  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Return,  relating  to  another  class  of 
associations,  vis.,  Buildins  Societies,  has  been  published,  which  was  moved 
for  by  The  Bight  Hon.  fibr.  Sotheron  Estcourt  It  contains  a  great  variety 
of  palpable  errors,  evidently  caused  either  by  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
managers,  or  by  a  wilful  misunderstanding  of  the  questions ;  so  that  the  par- 
ticulars furnished  are  rendered  of  very  little  value  as  a  g^de  to  the  financial 
condition  of  Building  Societies.] 
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than  that  deductions  should  be  attempted  firom  an  immense 
number  of  schedules  filled  up  by  the  managers  in  obedience  to  a 
compulsory  Parliamentary  enactment;  he  considered  that 
particulars,  prepared  voluntarily  for  the  purpose  of  an  actuarial 
valuation^  would  be  more  likely  to  be  accurate  in  every  detail 

The  late  eminent  Actuary,  Mr.  Ghiffith  Davies,  F.R.S.,  and 
several  others  of  great  experience,  who  were  examined  at  the 
same  time,  stated  their  full  concurrence  in  the  view  of  Mr.  AnselL 

97. — Definition  of  Sickness. — In  attempting  to  determine  the 
Law  of  Sickness  prevailing  among  the  members  of  Friendly 
Societies,  almost  all  investigations  have  produced  unsatisfactory 
results,  and  presented  discrepancies  of  a  singular  character, 
fix)m  the  want  of  an  accurate  and  uniform  definition  of  wherein 
"  sickness  "  consists.  As  we  have  said  in  previous  articles — 
the  word  ''sickness,"  indeed,  is  itself  rather  imfortunate,  as 
that  which  is  medically  so  described  is  not  the  precise  risk 
assured  against  by  Friendly  Societies. 

What  the  members  seek  to  provide  for  is  "  temporary 
inability  to  labour"  whether  arising  from  disease  or  accident, 
and  whether  necessitating  confinement  to  the  house  or  the 
sick  bed,  or  only  preventing  the  continuance  of  their  avoca- 
tions. ITow  in  practice  it  is  found  that  certain  degrees  of  ill 
health  do  not  really  produce  immediate  inability  to  work. 
Medical  men  affirm  ''  that  labourers,  who  have  not  a  Friendly 
Society  to  fall  back  upon,  often  go  about  their  employment  with 
disease  of  the  heart,  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  and  other  disorders 
of  considerable  severity.  Among  120  Oomish  miners  in  actual 
work,  it  was  ascertained  that  only  63  had  good  health : — ^the 
remainder  being  all  the  time  suffering  from  incipient  serious 
maladies.  Among  other  classes  of  operatives,  it  has  been  also 
ascertained  that,  favoured  by  the  inspector  or  foreman  of  the 
works,  men  really  in  bad  health,  who  hare  no  sick  money  to 
draw,  do  not  always  find  it  necessary  to  go  on  the  si<i  list : — 
t.  e,,  their  labour  is  mitigated  without  their  stopping  oflf  duty." 
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98. — The  theory  adopted  by  Mr.  Charles  AnseU,  in  the 
inquiri^  set  on  foot  by  him  about  the  year  1828,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  does  not, 
to  a  satisfactory  extent,  tend  to  the  distinction  of  Friendly 
Society  **  sickness  '*  from  medical  sickness,  and  probably  this 
gave  rise  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  him  twenty  years  later, 
in  1848. — Other  eminent  Actuaries,  in  extensive  contributions 
to  the  subject,  have  set  forth  the  results  of  a  variety  of  in- 
vestigations, from  which  Tables  are  deduced,  providing  for 
"permanent"  as  well  as  *' temporary ''  inability  to  labour. 
The  data  of  such  tables,  however,  were  not  confined  to  societies 
submitted  for  actuarial  investigation,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
in  one  case,  procured  promiscuously  from  managers  by  a  well 
intended  offer  of  prizes.  Hence,  there  was  not  sujBSicient  secu- 
rity for  accuracy  in  the  materials  furnished,  since  no  result 
affecting  any  particular  society  could  arise  from  them,  as  would 
have  been  the  case  had  they  been  extracted  from  its  books 
for  the  purpose  of  a  valuation,  upon  which  an  Actuary  was  to 
found  a  report. — ^Mr.  Finlaison,  junior,  convinced  that  some 
definition  of  Sickness  must  be  adopted,  states  that,  in  making 
his  calculations, — 

"  The  cases  of  superannuation  were  carefully  separated  from  the 
mass,  and  subjected  each  one  to  a  rigid  scrutiny,  to  determine 
whether  it  was  a  case  of  chronic  sickness,  or  a  case  of  superannuation, 
in  the  sense  of  a  retirement  on  a  pension  for  old  age." 

99. — ^The  following  Definition  of  Sickness  in  relation  to  the 
' ability  to  labour'  is  given  by  a  high  medical  authority: — 
all  sickness,  being  either  acute  or  chronic,  recoverable  or 
irrecoverable,  no  attack  of  acute  recoverable  sickness  ever 
lasts  longer  than  from  six  weeks-  to  three  months,  and 
chronic  recoverable  sickness  no  longer  than  twelve  months. 
Chronic  irrecoverable  sickness  may  therefore  be  held  to  be  that 
which  exceeds  one  year,  or  which  a  medical  man  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  should  certify  to  come  under  that  denomi- 
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nation.  On  this  pointy  the  calcnlations  of  the  Highland 
Society  went  to  show  that,  in  all  ages  under  70,  20  per  cent, 
of  the  inability  to  labour  was  "bedfast,"  60  per  cent,  "walk- 
ing," and  30  per  cent,  "permanent."* 


SecHon  3. 
As  to  the  True  Law  of  Sickness, 

Art.  100. — In  accordance  with  the  valuable  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Ansell  (mentioned  in  Art.  96),  we  haye,  in  order  to  test  the 
yiews  taken  by  him,  caused  to  be  analysed  the  result  of  our 
own  experience  in  connection  with  a  great  variety  of  societies, 
whose  affairs  have  been  officially  laid  before  us  or  the 
Friendly  Societies'  Institute,  taking  care  to  limit  the 
definition  of  sickness  to  the  inabiliiy  to  continue  labour,  and 
comprehending  under  the  denomination  of  "chronic,"  thatwhidli 


*  [In  further  illustration  of  this,  we  give,  from  the  InrestigatioDs  of  Dr. 
Basbam  of  Westminster  Hospital  on  one  form  of  disease,  the  following 
particulars : — 


Number  of 

Casot  of 

aU  Diseases, 

Inrhiding 

Accidents. 

Number  of  Cases  of 
Panlystsofanibrms. 

Proportton 
per  cent 
of  Cases  of 
Paralysb 
to  aU  Diseases. 

Malea 

Females 

TotaL 

St  George's  Hospital  ... 
Westminster  Hospital  ... 

20,646 
15,663 

255 

166 

421 

274 

2.0391 
1.7604 

Total 

36,299 

— 

— 

696 

1^147 

It  will  be  obserred  that  the  number  of  males  attacked  witli  paralysis  is  to 
the  number  of  females  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2.  The  avttxi^e  offe 
o/cUtack  was  as  follows : — 

Males         -        -        -        40.470  or  40§  years  nearly. 
Females     -        -        -        38.000  or  38      „ 
Irrespective  of  Sex    -        39.496  or  39i    „     ] 
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after  a  sufficiently  long  duration  might  and  should  be  treated 
as  irrecoverable. 

101. — Our  observations  have  led  us  to  the  discovery  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  True  Law  of  Sickness.  It  would  seem 
dear — and  in  this  the  table  of  Mr.  Finlaison  affi>rds  striking 
confirmation — that  the  d^ree  of  inability  to  labour  at  various 
ages  follows  a  simple  natural  law,  which  may  be  expressed  as 
follows : — 

lo. — ^That,  from  about  the  age  when  infantile  diseases  are 
past,  and  the  nature  of  the  constitution  of  the  individual  is  be- 
coming more  declared, — at  age  15, — ^there  is  a  certain  constant 
minimum  rate  of  Sickness  per  annum,  to  whidi  human  beings 
(on  the  average  of  a  large  number  of  lives)  are  subject  at  every 
period  of  life,  and  that  this  rate  depends  upon  the  race,  climate, 
&c.,  and,  as  far  as  observations  in  the  IJnitod  Kingdom  go, 
seems  to  be  between  the  limits  of  five  and  seven  days'  sickness 
per  annum. 

2o- — That,  at  each  age,  every  individual  is  exposed,  according 
to  his  occupation,  rank  of  life,  &c.,  to 

An  emcets  of  sickness f      r  increasing  with  ^     the  sum  of  the  excesses  in 

Offer  such  constant         <    his  years  and    >       the  5th  and  l(kh  years 

sickness,  (        equal  to        )  preceding. 

By  way  of  illustration,  in  the  class  of  labour  referred  to  in  the 

subjoined  Table,  the  constant  is  6^  days,  and  the  rate  per 

i^TiTiiiTn  of  sickness 

<U  age  20,  6^^^  days  (nearly)  or  y^  of  ^  ^^V  ^^cess  over  the  constant ; 

at  age  25,  &x7nr  ^y^i  or  \  of  a  day  excess  over  the  constant. 

The  excess,  therefore,  at  age  30,  is  the  sum  of  these  excesses, 
or  iVy  of  a  day.  This,  added  to  the  constant,  gives  the  rate  of 
sickness  6^  days :  and  so  for  succeeding  years. 

In  the  Mathematical  Appendix  at  the  end,  we  have  shown 
that  the  preceding  law  may  be  expressed  in  another  form,  as 
follows : 

The  difference  between  the  rate  )  ( thediferenee  between  the  rates  of 

of  sickness  at   any  age  and  >  equals  <    sickness  for  5  and  15  years 
that  5  years  below,  )  (  younger  than  tfie  given  age. 
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For  example . — 

The  difermee  between  the  rate$  of\  _  __,i_  ( the  difference  betuteen  ihoee  far 
iicknees/or  ages  36  and  30,      ]  ®^™*  \     ogee  30  and  20. 

102. — With  this  new  law — the  truth  of  which  seems  beyond 
dispute — societies,  when  looking  at  the  probable  sickness  in  the 
future,  instead  of  relying  upon  the  results  of  other  associa- 
tions, as  set  forth  in  published  tables,  for  an  estimate  of  what 
they  might  themselves  anticipate,  may  correct  it  by  a  com- 
parison with  their  own  past  experience  :  the  only  point  to  be 
guarded  against  being  that,  if  they  have  had  too  low  a  rate  of 
sickness  in  former  years,  arising  bom  a  favourable  aberration, 
(which  coidd  be  tested  by  a  comparison  with  the  standard  table 
for  their  class  or  locality),  they  would  have  to  make  an  addition 
to  the  probable  rate  during  future  quinquennial  periods. 

103. — As  io  Recoverable  Sickness. — ^This  law  bears,  in  the 
case  where  Irrecoverable  Sickness  is  excluded^  a  remarkably 
dose  relation  to  Mr.  Finlaison's  results,  in  the  case  of  the 
"Average  Sickness  per  annum  to  each  Person  in  Friendly 
Societies,  in  England  and  Wales,  adjusted  by  taking  the  average 
of  each  five  years,  for  the  middle  year  of  eadi  five."  In  the 
following  Table,  we  have  placed  Mr.  Finlaison's  by  the  side, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  agrees  within  a  decimal  fraction : — 
(Eeport  of  16th  August,  1863.     Tables,  p.  3.) 


Age. 

By  New  Law. 

Goyemment  Betoms, 
1853. 

15 

Constant,  6.20 

6.21 

6.23 

20 

6.57 

6.88  - 

25 

6.60 

6.83 

30 

6.97 

6.91 

35 

7.37 

7.14 

40 

8.14 

8.21 

45 

9.31 

9.34 

50 

11.25 

11.49 

55 

14.36 

13.95 

60 

19.41 

18.73 

65 

27.57 

27.36 
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♦  This  Table  includes  the  sickness  of  those  that  die  under  a  year's 
illness,  and  of  those  that  recover.  Rates  of  subscriptions  based  upon 
it  would  not  suffice  to  provide  the  allowances  contemplated  in  clause 
107  of  the  Rules  (p.  1 38).— Similarly,  if  clause  108  be  adopted,  the 
subscriptions  would  vary  according  to  whether  it  bo  intended,  that 
the  renewal  of  the  allowance  to  a  member,  at  the  end  of  the  52  weeks' 
non-pay,  should  depend  on  his  having  gone  through  the  stage  of 
recovery,  or  only  on  his  having  had  his  pay  stopped,  although  his 
illness  had  continued. 

104. — As  to  General  Sickness,  ineludUig  Irrecoverable  Cases. 
The  following  are  the  oorresponding  rates  of  sickness  according 
to  the  new  Law,  when  all  cases  of  inabihty  to  labour  are 
provided  for. 


Average  Sickness  per 

Age. 

annum  to  each  person. 

in  days. 

15 

Constant,  6.20 

6.38 

20 

6.88 

25 

7.06 

30 

7.74 

35 

8.60 

40 

10.14 

45 

12.54 

50 

16.48 

55 

22.82 

60 

33.10 

65 

49.72 

70 

76.62 

75 

120.14 

80 

190.56 

85 

304.50 

i 

becoming  permanent 

soon  afterwards. 

105. — As  to  Rates  of  Premium. — To  determine  the  proper 
rates  of  subscription  to  be  charged  by  provident  associations, 

^  [Tables,  suited  for  particular  localitiee  or  occupations,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Friendly  Societies'  Institute,  Mr. 
£.  W.  Brabrook,  who  has  assisted  us  with  exceeding  actuarial  talent  and  skill 
in  the  labour  of  discriminating  among  the  complicated  elements,  that  enter  in 
the  tables  and  have  rendered  the  numerical  deductions  very  difficult] 
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the  question  of  Mortality  has  also  to  be  considered ;  bnt  no  law, 
deduced  from  Friendly  Societies'  experience,  can  be  depended 
upon,  for  the  reason  laid  down  by  Mr.  Finlaison  in  his  Second 
Report,  viz.,  that  numbers  of  members  retire  from  each  sodety 
before  death.  In  all  mortality  Tables  calculated  from  Friendly 
Societies  Betums,  through  a  disregard  of  this  fact,  as  Mr. 
Griffith  Davies  said  in  his  evidence  in  1848,  "  man  is  made 
almost  immortal."  Hence,  corrections  have  to  be  applied  firom 
the  returns  of  the  Registrar  for  the  general  population. 

It  is  evident  from  our  Law  of  Sickness,  that,  considerably 
more  must  be  paid  by  each  subscriber  than  the  actual  average 
benefit  received  by  him  in  the  early  years  of  membership.  In 
other  words,  if  100  persons  have  together  600  days  sickness  in 
the  first  year  of  their  membership,  their  aggregate  subscriptions 
must  be  considerably  higher  than  the  600  days*  pay.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  society  should  pay  its  way,  and  that  the 
claims  for  sickness  should  be  not  more  than  the  total  premiums 
received,  but  a  margin  must  remain  to  be  invested  as  a  provision 
for  future  years. 


Section  4. 

As  to  the  Rules  of  a  Friendly  Society, 

Art.  106. — ^The  set  of  Rules  given  in  the  following  pages 
(113 — 144)  is  designed  to  afford  to  Solicitors,  Clergymen, 
and  others,  who  may  be  contemplating  the  formation,  in 
London  or  the  provinces,  cither  of  large  Industrial  Insurance 
Associations  or  small  Benefit  Clubs,  a  guide  as  to  the  principal 
regulations  which  would  be  necessary,  whether  the  association 
be  registered  as  a  Friendly  Society,  or  be  made  a  Joint  Stock 
Company. 

The  main  clauses  of  the  Rules  are  also  suitable  for  industbul 
PARTNERSHIP  OR  TRADE  SOCIETIES,  Substituting  the  corresponding 
objects  and  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  the  members. 
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107. — As,  at  first  sight,  t/is  Rules  may  a^ppear  somewhat 
voluminous,  toe  uxmld  eocplain  that,  in  order  to  meet  e^ery  possible 
case,  a  variety  of  reguhUions  have  been  brought  together,  which, 
although  necessary  for  a  large  general  society,  would  not  be  all 
required  by  smaller  institutions,  associated  in  the  form  of  a  cktb 
for  a  particular  object.  In  printing  a  comprehensive  set,  our 
desire  has  been  to  enable  parties  to  select  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  society  they  have  in  view,  whether  it  be  a 
Sick  Club,  a  Provision  for  Old  Age  and  Dtferred  Annuity 
Society,  or  one  for  the  Assurance  of  Sums  payable  at  Death. 

108. — As  to  the  necessity  ^completeness  in  Bules. — ^To  secure 
breyiiy,  firamers  of  the  Bides  of  Benefit  Societies  not  unfre- 
qnenUy  leave  out  clauses^  afterwards  foimd  to  be  of  yiial 
importance.  We  wonld^  therefore,  caution  clergymen  and 
others  not  to  take  for  granted  that  they  are  perfectly  competent 
themselves  to  frame  the  regolations  required  for  the  society^ 
the  establishment  of  which  they  are  contemplating.  However 
small  or  humble  its  purpose  may  be,  great  care  in  drawing  up  its 
provisions  is  of  primary  importance,  and  those,  who  endeavour 
to  prepare  rules  for  local  dubs,  should  be  cautious  not  to 
disr^;ard  the  necessity  of  perfect  legal  accuracy  and  consistency 
in  them  as  an  aggregate,  otherwise  inconvenience  and  litigation 
are  sure  to  arise  hereafter  m  settling  the  rights  of  the  members. 
Many  instances  might  be  cited  of  either  loss  to  societies,  or 
injustice  to  members,  which  has  arisen  from  an  ambiguous  or 
enxmeous  wording  of  the  dauaes.  It  may  be  advantageous  that 
tiie  benefits  offered  diould  be  few  in  number,  but  it  is  v^ry 
unwise  to  suppose  that  it  is  equally  desirable  not  to  make  the 
Bules  so  &r  complete, — ^without  being  too  voluminous, — as 
may  be  requisite  to  secure  their  being  fiiUy  suited  for  the 
perfect  working  of  the  society. 

109. — As  the  Bules  were  printed  before  the  passing  of  the 
recent  Acts,  some  trifling  alterations  are  necessary  to  adapt  them 
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to  the  present  state  of  the  law ;  and  the  reader  will  be  pleased 
to  substitute  18  and  19  Vict.,  e.  63,  and21a«rf22  Vict^e.  101, 
for  the  13  and  14  Vict,  e.  116,  whererer  the  latter  occurs  in 
the  Rules.  The  following  are  the  most  important  new  pron- 
sions: — 

Eule  IV.  (As  to  Arbitration).— Under  the  21  and  22  Vict, 
c.  101,  8.  5,  the  rules  of  any  society  may  provide  that  aU  disputes 
shall  be  referred  to  two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  or  in  Scotland  to  the 
Sheriff  of  the  County. 

Rule  Vm.  (As  to  Investment  of  Pmids).— By  s.  82  of  the 
Act  of  18  and  19  Vict.,  the  fimds  of  the  society  may  be  invested 
upon  any  security  whatever  authorized  by  the  rules,  "  not  being  the 
purchase  of  house  or  land,  (save  and  except  the  purchase  of  buildings 
wherein  to  hold  the  meetings  or  transact  the  business  of  such  society,) 
and  not  being  the  purchase  of  shares  in  any  joint  stock  company  or 
other  company,  with  or  without  charter  of  incorporation,  and  not 
being  personal  security,  except  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  one  fall 
year's  standing  at  least,  and  in  respect  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  one 
half  the  amount  of  his  assurance  on  life,  such  member  providing  the 
written  security  of  himself  and  two  satis£EU}tory  sureties  for  repay- 
ment, and  in  case  of  such  member's  death  before  repayment,  the 
amount  of  such  advance,  with  interest,  may  be  deducted  ftom  the 
sum  so  assured,  without  prejudice  in  the  meantime  to  the  operation 
of  such  security." 

Rule  Xn.  (As  to  Dissolution  of  the  Society). — Sect.  8  of  the  21 
and  22  Vict.,  (1858)  provides,  that  an  agreement  for  dissolution 
shall  be  valid  if,  instead  of  stating  the  exact  arrangements  intended 
to  be  made,  it  refers  the  settlement  of  the  rights  of  the  members 
either  to  the  Registrar,  or  to  an  actuary  of  five  years'  standing, 
whose  decisions  are  to  be  final. 

Sect.  4  of  the  Act  of  1858,  enables  any  society  to  change  its  name, 
with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  Registrar,  and  under  s.  7,  actions 
may  be  brought  against  any  society  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  or 
any  other  officer.  Actions  brought  by  the  society  must  still  be  in 
the  name  of  the  trustees,  under  s.  19  of  the  Act  of  1855. 
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tRULES 


FRIENDLY    SOCIETY. 


CSTABUSHE 


(Pwiuanl  to  Act       and Vict,,  cap,- 


CONSTITUTION. 

I.    Name  and  Object  of  the  Society. 
1. — This  society  shall  he  called  the 


Fbisndlt  Societt,  and  is  estahlished  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  to 
persons  of  ho^  sexes,  hetween  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixty  (and  in 
special  cases  at  more  advanced  ages),  one  or  more  of  the  following 
henefits,  viz.,  a  weekly  sum  during  sickness,  with  medical  attendance 
and  medicine ;  an  annuity  commencing  at  once,  or  at  sixty,  sixty- 
fiye,  or  seyenty  years  of  age ;  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  at  death ; 
and  endowments  for  children,  on  attaining  the  respective  ages  of 
fourteen,  eighteen,  and  twenty-one,  and  for  adults,  at  any  specified 
age;  [or oih«r  c(mtingeney.'\ 

n.    Dat€  of  FormatUm  and  Place  of  Meeting, 
2. — This  society  shall  he  considered  to  hegin,  and  the  fbrst  meeting 

thereof  shall  he  held,  on the day  of 

185 ,  at o'clock  in  the  evening;  at  the  first  oflices  of  the 

Society.    The  oflices  of  the  society  shall  be  at ___in  the 

city  of ,  or  at  such  other  place  as  the  directors  may 

determine ;  and  in  case  of  any  alteration  in  the  place  of  meeting  of 


ft  In  case  of  iU  being  desired  to  enrol  Uie  Sodetj  under  the  Joint  Stodc  Oompsnies 
Act,  M  a  provincial  Life  or  other  Aflsoranoo  Company,  the  rules  above  given  would  suit  with 
the  modiilcatlons  required  by  the  Act] 
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the  society,  notice  shall  be  sent  to  the  Begistrar  of  Friendly  Societies 
in  England,  within  seven  days  after  such  remoyal,  signed  by  three 
members  of  the  society,  and  conntersigned  by  the  secretary. 

3. — ^The  annnal  general  meeting  of  the  members  shall  take  place 

at  the  offices  of  the  socieiy,  on  the  first day  in  the  month 

of in  each  year  after  the  year  18 .    A  special  general 

meeting  of  the  society  may  be  called  by  the  directors  of  their  own 
authority,  and  shall  also  be  called  upon  a  requisition  sent  to  the 
secretary,  signed  by  twenty-five  members,  and  fourteen  days'  notice 
of  such  meeting  shall  be  given  by  circular  to  each  member,  stating 
the  time,  place,  and  object  thereof;  and  no  other  business  than  that 
specified  in  the  circular  shall  be  transacted  at  such  meeting. 

IIL     Voting, 

4. — ^Every  question  submitted  to  any  meeting  of  the  directors  or 
members  generally  shall  be  decided  by  the  votes  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  present  thereat  and  entitled  to  vote ;  and  every  director 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  at  any  meeting  of  the  directors,  or  of  the 
members.  All  votes  shall  be  first  taken  by  show  of  hands,  upon 
which  the  decision  of  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  shall  be  final, 
unless  a  scrutiny  be  demanded,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  forthwith 
taken. 

5. — ^No  member,  except  on  the  question  of  the  dissolution  of  this 
society,  shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  one  vote,  neither  shall  any 
director  or  member  be  allowed  to  vote  by  proxy,  nor  shall  any  mem- 
ber be  entitled  to  attend  any  meeting  of  the  society,  or  to  vote  on 
any  question  without  producing  his  certificate  of  membership,  if 
required  to  do  so  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  nor  until  he  has 
been  three  months  a  member  of  the  society,  and  has  duly  paid  his 
subscriptions  for  that  period. 

6. — ^In  all  cases  of  equality  of  votes,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
in  addition  to  his  vote  as  a  member  of  the  society,  shall  have  an 
additional  ot  casting  vote. 

7. — ^No  officer  or  member  of  the  society  shall  be  allowed  to  vote 
on  any  question  affecting  his  individual  interest  or  conduct,  nor  shall 
he  be  present  at  the  discussion  thereof,  should  the  majority  of  the 
members  present  desire  him  to  withdraw. 
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IV.    ArhitraHon. 

8. — Any  dispute  between  the  society  and  any  individual  member 
thereof,  or  any  person  entitled  to  claim  through  or  on  account  of 
any  member,  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration. 

9. — ^At  the  first  meeting  of  the  society  after  the  enrolment  of 
these  rules,  five  arbitrators  shall  be  named  and  elected  (none  of  them 
being  beneficially  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  funds  of 
the  society),  and  in  each  case  of  dispute,  the  names  of  the  five 
arbitrators  shall  be  written  on  pieces  of  paper,  and  placed  out  of 
view  in  a  box ;  and  the  three  whose  names  are  first  drawn  out  by 
the  complaining  party,  or  by  some  one  appointed  by  him,  shall  be 
the  arbitrators  to  decide  the  matter  in  difference,  and  their  decision 
shall  be  final. — If  any  of  the  arbitrators  refuse  to  act,  or  any  vacancy 
occurs  by  death  or  otherwise,  the  directors  at  the  fourth  meeting  of 
their  board  afterwards  held  shall  elect  another  arbitrator  in  the  place 
of  the  arbitrator  refusing,  or  to  supply  any  such  vacancy,  who  shall 
act  until  the  next  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members. 

10. — Every  member  requiring  a  reference  to  arbitration,  shall 
deposit  with  the  secretary  ten  shillings,  to  abide  the  result; 
and  the  arbitrators  may  direct  the  expenses  of  the  reference,  or  any 
part  thereof^  to  be  paid  by  such  member  in  such  proportion  as  they 
may  think  fit. 

11. — Any  member  neglecting  to  attend  on  arbitration,  if  sum- 
moned to  do  so,  or  refusing  to  answer  any  question  put  to  him  by 
the  arbitrators,  touching  the  matter  in  dispute,  shall  be  fined  five 
shillings  for  the  first  refusal,  and  be  expelled  the  society  if  he 
persevere  in  such  refusal;  and  if  any  member,  officer,  or  other 
person,  be  proved  to  have  tampered  with  one  or  more  of  the 
arbitrators,  or  attempted  to  do  so,  he  shall  be  fined  ten  shillings  for 
each  offence,  and  be  subject  to  exclusion  if  the  fines  be  not  paid 
before  the  next  meeting  of  the  board. 

V.    Alteration  and  Construction  of  Rules, 

12. — Any  of  the  rules  herein  contained,  or  any  future  rules  of 
the  society,  may  be  repealed,  altered,  or  added  to,  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  members  convened  for  that  purpose,  by  giving  to 
each  member  seven  days'  notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  object  thereof, 

Q  2 
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in  parsnance  of  a  requisition  for  that  purpose,  mgned  by  not  leas 
than  seven  members,  and  addressed  to  the  board  of  directors,  setting 
forth  the  exact  alterations  and  additions  to  be  proposed  at  snch 
meeting ;  but  no  such  repeal,  alteration,  or  addition  shall  be  made, 
except  with  the  concurrence  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  present 
at  such  general  meeting,  at  which  any  amendments  relating  to  the 
particular  rule  to  be  altered  or  added  to  may  be  proposed;  and  no 
rule  not  mentioned  in  such  requisition  shall  be  in  any  respect  altered 
or  repealed,  except  the  same  may  relate  to  the  subject  matter  of  any 
rule  so  mentioned  in  the  requisition. 

13. — All  alterations  in,  or  additions  to,  these  rules,  shall  be  duly 
enrolled  and  certified,  after  which  only  they  shall  come  into  effect, 
and  be  binding  on  the  members. 

14. — In  the  construction  of  these  rules  the  word  "membw*  shall 
apply  to  an  ordinary  member,  or  person  assured  for  any  one  or  more 
of  the  benefits  of  the  society,  and  not  to  an  honorary  member,  unless 
when  so  expressed ;  the  word  ^^  month  "  shall  be  held  to  be  a  calendar 
month;  the  word  "year"  shall  mean  the  society's  year,  and  every 

such  year  shall  be  taken  to  expire  with  the day  of 

;  the  word  "board"  or  "directors'*  shall  mean 

board  of  directors;  the  words  "policy"  or  "policy  of  assurance" 
shall  be  an  assurance  for  any  benefit  whatever  authorized  by  these 
rules ;  and  the  words,  "  this  society "  shall  mean  and  include  any 
branch  or  branches  thereof ;  and  whenever  any  word  importing  the 
singular  number  or  the  masculine  gender  only  is  used,  it  shall  be 
held  to  include  or  apply  to  the  plural  number  or  feminine  gender,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  vice  vertdy  unless  there  be  something  in  the 
subject  or  context  repugnant  to  such  construction. 

VI.    Alteration  of  Rates  and  Tables. 

15. — It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  directors,  with  the  advice  of  the 
consulting  actuary,  to  alter  from  time  to  time  the  tables  in  use  by  the 
society,  and  the  rates  of  subscriptions  at  which  members  may  there- 
after be  admitted  into  the  society,  provided  that  such  tables  and 
rates,  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  in  force  until  a  copy  thereof  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  in  England  and 
Wales. 
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VII.    Funds. 

16. — Separate  and  distinct  accounts  shall  be  kept  of  tbe  funds, 
receipts,  assets,  and  liabilities  of  each  class  of  business  of  the  society, 
and  no  class  shall  in  any  manner  be  liable  to  make  good  the  deficien- 
cies in,  or  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the  profits  of,  any  other  class. 

17. — Each  class  shall  consist,  and  be  composed,  of  all  contributions 
made  by  members  in  order  to  assure  for  the  benefits  of  the  said  class. 

18. — The  funds  arising  from  all  the  classes  shall  be  invested  in 
common,  (in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided,)  and  the  profit  or  loss 
arising  from  such  investments,  shall  be  rateably  divided  among  the 
classes,  according  to  the  amount  of  money  contributed  by  each. 

19. — The  members  of  this  society  shall  have  an  interest  in  its 
assets,  and  its  profits  and  losses,  in  proportion  to  their  qualification 
in  the  particular  class  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  which  they 
have  become  members. 

20. — Each  class  shall  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of 
the  permanent  guarantee  and  expense  fund,  in  such  proportion  as  the 
directors  shall  from  time  to  time  think  safe  and  equitable. 

VII I.    Intfestment  of  Funds. 

21. — So  much  of  the  funds  of  the  society  as  may  not  be  wanted 
for  immediate  use,  or  to  meet  the  usual  accruing  liabilities,  shall,  with 
the  consent  of  the  board  of  directors,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the 
solicitor,  be  invested  by  the  trustees  in  such  of  the  securities 
authorised  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  force  for  the  time  being 
relative  to  friendly  societies,  as  the  board  shall  direct,  and  more 
particularly  in  any  savings'  banks,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Acts 
in  force  relating  to  the  same,  or  in  any  of  the  Parliamentary  stocks  or 
public  funds  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  at  interest  upon 
Government  securities,  or  in  the  Bank  of  England  stock,  or  in  the 
stock  or  securities  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  or  on 
mortgage  of  freehold,  leasehold,  or  copyhold  property,  such  leasehold 
being  for  a  term  of  years  absolute,  of  which  not  less  than  thirty 
years  shall  be  unexpired,  and  such  copyhold  being  copyhold  of 
inheritance  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  in  security  of  any  heritable 
property,  or  in  any  chartered  or  other  public  joint  stock  bank  in 
Scotland,  or  in  or  upon  the  security  of  any  county  or  borough  rates 
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anthorized  to  be  levied  and  mortgaged  by  any  Act  of  Parliament,  or 
on  loan  to  any  member  of  this  society,  on  the  security  of  any  policy 
of  assurance  efiected  therewith  on  his  own  life,  provided  that  the 
amount  of  such  loan  shall  not  exceed  the  actual  estimated  value  of 
such  policy  at  the  time  such  loan  be  made ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  trustees,  from  time  to  time,  with  such  consent  as  aforesaid,  to 
alter  and  transfer  such  securities  and  funds,  and  to  make  sale  thereof 
respectively;  and  all  dividends,  interest,  and  proceeds  which  shall 
from  time  to  time  arise  from  the  monies  so  laid  out  or  invest^  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  brought  to  account  by  the  trustees,  and  shall  be 
applied  to  and  for  the  use  of  this  society,  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

IX.    Permanent  Guarantee  and  Expense  Fund. 

22. — ^There  shall  be  created  a  Permanent  Guarantee  and  Expense 
Fund  to  meet  the  contingencies  attending  each  class  of  the  society's 
business,  and  the  general  expenses  of  management:  such  fund  to  consist 

of  [^C )  ^  guarantee  shares  paid  up  in  fully  and  ofl  all  fines 

or  fees  mentioned  in  these  rules,  (except  remuneration  fees  payable  to 
the  officers  of  the  society),  and  of  all  monies  arising  from  the  sale  of 
rules,  balance  sheets,  reports,  or  other  documents,  published  by  the 
board ;  and  also  of  such  an  annual  deduction  or  percentage  on  the 
other  receipts  and  subscriptions  as  the  consulting  actuary  may  from 
time  to  time  recommend ;  and  also  of  all  donations  that  may  be  made 
by  honorary  members  or  other  friends  to  the  society ;  and  likewise 
of  any  interest  to  arise  from  the  investment  of  such  fund. 

23. — All  expenses  and  charges  of  management  in  carrying  on  the 
business  of  the  society,  and  all  surplus  claims  upon  the  society's  funds 
for  benefits  assured  in  any  class  over  and  above  the  amounts  respect- 
ively applied  thereto,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Permanent 
Guarantee  and  Expense  Fund ;  provided  always,  that  if  [the  pay- 
ments which  shall  have  been  or  may  have  to  be  made  out  of  t/tis/und^ 
shall  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  same  to  less  than  one-third  of  the 
amount  at  that  time  paid  up  on  the  guarantee  shares^  or  if]  at  any 
investigation  of  the  affairs  of  this  society,  it  shall  be  found  that  the 
funds  of  any  class,  together  with  the  sum  or  sums  for  which  the 
members  thereof  may  have  made  themselves  responsible,  are  insuffi- 
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cient  to  meet  the  claims  upon  that  class,  or  if  it  shall  appear  that 
such  is  likely  to  become  the  case,  £it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  direcloriy 
with  the  advice  of  the  consulting  actuary^  either  to  issue  an  additional 
number  of  guarantee  shares^  on  such  terms  as  he  may  deem  just  and 
proper y  or']  the  consulting  actuary  shall  settle  and  adjust  the  claims  of 
the  members  interested  in  that  class  or  classes  in  which  the  deficiency 
may  exist,  and  may  divide  among  them  such  portion  of  the  charges 
as  may  be  necessary  in  such  proportion  per  member,  and  to  be  payable 
or  chargeable  after  such  manner  as  they  may  deem  equitable ;  and 
whatever  adjustment  shall  be  recommended  by  the  actuary  and  agreed 
to  by  the  board  of  directors,  shall  be  binding  on  all  parties ;  and  any 
member  refusing  or  neglecting  to  comply  with  such  adjustment  or 
alteration,  shall  be  liable  to  the  fines  and  other  penalties  laid  down  in 
these  rules. 

24. — At  the  end  of  the  first  five  years,  and  every  subsequent  five 
years,  investigations  into  the  affairs  of  the  society,  valuations  and  esti- 
mates of  its  liabilities  and  assets,  and  of  the  Permanent  Guarantee  and 
Expense  Fund,  shall  be  made  by  the  consulting  actuary,  and  if,  after  all 
losses  and  expenses  shall  have  been  satisfied  and  provided  for,  any 
surplus  profit  remain,  arising  from  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities,  the 
same  shall  be  ^divided  into  three  partSy  one-third  part  to  he  allotted  hy 
wag  of  bonus  among  tJie  holders  of  guarantee  shares^  and  the  other  ttoo- 
thirds  to  be]  appropriated  to  each  class  of  the  society's  business,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members  thereof,  in  such  proportions  and  manner  as 
the  consulting  actuary  shall  think  safe  and  equitable :  provided  always, 
that  any  appropriation  of  surplus  profit  to  the  members  of  the  sick 
fund,  shall  be  made  proportionably  to  the  number  of  years  that  each 
member  respectively  shall  not  have  received  any  benefit  from  the 
funds  thereof. 

25. — [  The  holders  of  the  guarantee  shares  hereinbefore  referred  to 
shall  be  entitled^  during  the  continuance  of  the  society^  to  half-yearly 
dividends^  after  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  amount 
paid  up  on  the  same^  and  by  icay  of  bonus,  to  a  share  in  t/ie  before- 
mentioned  one-third  of  the  surplus  profits,  (if  any),  of  the  society, 
that  m^jty  have  been  ascertained  at  quinquennial  divisions  of  profits. 
And  such  participation  in  the  profits  shall  not  entail  any  liability 
whatsoever  upon  the  holders  of  the  guarantee  shares,  nor  shall  they  be 
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entitled  in  respect  thereof  to  any  advantage  or  heneJUfrom  the  eoeietyy 
beyond  the  dividend*  and  divition  o/surplta  profite  above  rrferrrd  toJ} 
26. — \Jlie  amount  paid  up  on  the  guarantee  sharee^  shall  not  he 
ioithdrawable/rom  the  funds  of  the  society^  but  the  rights  and  profits 
appertaining  to  the  same  shall  be  transferable^  on  payment  to  the  society 
of  six  pence  per  share^  by  the  otvners  thereof  to  any  other  parties  w/to 
may  be  approved  of  by  the  directors^  and  an  entry  of  such  transfer 
shall  be  made  in  one  of  the  books  of  the  society^  and  be  signed  by  the 
original  and  fiew  holders  of  each  share^  and  by  the  secretary^ 

X.    Indemnity  to  Officers, 

27. — ^The  trustees,  directors,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  society 
shall  be  and  are  hereby  indemnified  and  saved  harmless,  out  of 
its  funds  and  property,  from  and  against  all  losses,  cost,  charges, 
damages,  and  expenses,  which  they  may  incur  or  be  put  nnto  in  or 
about  the  execution  of  their  respective  offices,  trusts,  and  services ; 
nor  shall  they  be  liable  for  any  banker,  broker,  or  other  person,  with 
whom  the  trust  monies  shall  from  time  to  time  be  deposited  for  safe 
custody,  investment  or  otherwise,  nor  for  any  involuntary  loss,  mis- 
fortune or  damage  whatsoever,  which  may  happen  in  the  execution 
of  their  respective  offices,  services,  or  trusts,  or  in  relation  thereto ; 
and  none  of  them  shall  be  answerable  for  any  act  or  defoult  of  any 
other  of  them,  nor  for  the  insufficiency  or  deficiency  in  the  title  or 
otherwise,  of  any  security  whatsoever,  in  which  the  money  of  the 
society  may  be  laid  out  or  invested,  unless  the  loss,  arising  from  such 
means,  shall  happen  through  their  own  neglect  or  default ;  nor  unless 
he  or  they  shall,  in  pursuance  of  13  and  14  Victoria,  o.  115,  s.  14, 
make  a  declaration  in  writing  under  his  or  their  hands,  to  be  deposited 
with  the  registrar  of  friendly  societies,  that  he  or  they  respectively 
are  willing  to  be  so  answerable,  and  then  only  to  such  amount  as 
shall  be  specially  named  in  such  declaration  aforesaid. 

XI.    Power  to  Amalgamate. 

28. — It  shall  be  lawful  for  this  society  to  become  united  and  in- 
corporated with,  \or  to  underwrite  the  whole  orpartof  its  liabilities  m,] 
any  other  friendly  or  life  assurance  society  or  societies,  duly  established 
according  to  law,  upon  such  terms  as  the  consulting  actuary  may 
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advise,  and  as  may  be  approved  by  the  major  part  of  the  trustees 
and  board  of  management  of  both  societies. 

29. — The  directors  may  also  incorporate  the  members  of  any 
existing  society,  so  as  to  become  part  of  this  society,  upon  such 
terms  as  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  consulting  actuary, 
be  mutually  agreed  upon.  And  the  limit  as  to  age,  fixed  in  these 
rules,  as  regards  the  admission  of  new  members,  shall  not  extend  to 
any  person,  being  a  member  of  any  existing  society,  who  shall  become 
a  member  of  this  society  under  this  rule. 

30. — 1^2%^  director  $  shall  also  have  potver  to  contract  with  any  other 
friendly  society  whatever^  and  to  underwrite^  undertake^  or  reassure 
all  or  any  of  the  liabilities  of  such  society^  upon  such  terms  as  may  he 
approved  hy  the  consulting  actuary.^ 

XIL    Dissolution  of  the  Sodettf. 

31. — No  dissolution  of  this  society  shall  take  place  so  lt)ng  as  any 
of  the  intents  and  purposes  in  these  rules  remain  to  be  carried  into 
effect,  unless  the  votes  of  five-sixths  in  value  of  the  then  existing 
members,  and  also  the  consent  in  writing  of  all  persons  then  receiv- 
ing, or  then  entitled  to  receive,  relief  from  the  society,  be  first  had 
and  obtained ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  votes  of  such 
five-sixths  in  value,  every  member  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote,  and  to 
an  additional  vote  for  every  five  years  that  he  may  have  been  a 
member ;  provided  always  that  no  member  shall  be  entitled  to  more 
than  five  votes  in  the  whole ;  and  in  all  cases  of  dissolution,  the 
intended  appropriation  or  division  of  the  funds,  or  other  property  of 
the  society,  shall  be  fairly  and  distinctly  stated  in  the  proposed  plan 
of  dissolution  prior  to  such  consent  being  given  :  and  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  this  society  by  any  rule  to  direct  the  division  or  distribu- 
tion of  such  funds  or  property,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  or  amongst 
the  several  membeis  of  this  society,  other  than  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  general  intents  and  purposes  declared  by  these  niles,  as  originally 
certified ;  and  all  such  rules  for  the  dissolution  or  determination 
thereof,  without  such  consent  as  aforesaid,  or  for  the  distribution  or 
division  of  the  stock  or  funds,  contrary  to  the  rules,  shall  be  void  and 
of  none  effect ;  and  in  the  event  of  such  division  or  misappropriation  of 
the  funds,  without  the  consent  hereby  declared  to  be  requisite,  any 
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trustee  or  other  officer  or  person  aiding  or  abetting  therein  shall  be 
liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  are  provided  in  the  act  15  and  16 
Vict.,  c.  115,  in  case  of  fraud.  In  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
society,  notice  shall  be  sent  to  the  registrar  of  friendly  societies  in 
England  seven  days  before  or  after  such  dissolution,  signed  by  the 
secretary  and  three  members  of  the  society. 


OFFICERS   AND   MANAGEMENT. 

XIII.    Appointment  and  Removal  of  Officers. 

32. — For  the  conduct  and  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  society, 
the  following  officers  shall  be  appointed,  namely, — trustees,  directors, 
a  treasurer,  secretary,  consulting  actuary,  banker,  solicitor,  auditors, 
medical  officers,  and  visitors. 

XIV.     Trustees. 

33.— 

shall  be  and  are  hereby  appointed  the  first  trustees  of  this  society, 
and  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  board  of  directors. 

34. — In  case  the  said  trastees,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  or  any 
future  trustee  or  trustees  to  be  appointed  as  hereinafter  provided, 
shall  die  or  be  desirous  of  resigning  or  be  discharged  from,  or  shall 
become  incapable  of  acting  in  the  trusts  in  him  or  them  reposed  by 
these  rules,  or  any  amendment  thereof,  or  be  guilty  of  any  gross 
neglect  or  improper  conduct  (of  which  the  board  of  directors  shall  be 

the  only  judges)  or  shall  remove  from to  a  distance 

of  more  than  ten  miles ;  or  shall  cease  to  have  a  place  of  business  or 

residence  in ,  so  that  the  performance  of  their  duties 

may  become  inconvenient  to  them ;  or  if  a  difficulty  of  access  to  them 
shall  impede  the  business  of  the  society,  or  if  they  shall  become 
bankrupt  or  insolvent,  or  shall  compound  with  their  creditors,  the 
secretary  shall  convene  a  special  meeting  of  the  members,  who  shall 
hear  and  determine  thereon,  and  may  thereupon  remove  such  trustees 
or  trustee;  and  as  often  as  any  new  trustee  or  trustees  shall  be 
elected  or  appointed,  the  trustee  or  trustees  so  removed  shall  cease  to 
be  a  trustee  or  trustees,  and  shall  be  incapable  of  acting  as  a  trustee 
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after  such  removal,  or  after  the  appointment  of  a  new  trustee  or 
trustees  shall  have  taken  place.  Any  vacancy  in  the  office  of  trustee, 
from  any  cause  whatever,  shall  he  filled  up  at  a  special  general 
meeting  hy  the  members  then  present,  and  after  every  fresh  appoint- 
ment of  a  trustee  or  trustees,  the  resolution  of  the  appointment  shall 
be  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  for  the  time 
being,  or  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  at  which  such  appointment 
shall  have  been  made,  and  by  three  members  and  the  secretary,  and 
countersigned  by  the  trustee  so  appointed  ;  and  the  same  shall  be 
duly  entered  in  the  minutes  of  such  meeting,  and  sent  to  the  Registrar 
of  Friendly  Societies  in  England  pursuant  to  13  and  14  Vie.  c.  115 
s.  14 ;  and  the  estates,  monies,  securities,  funds,  deeds,  papers  and 
property  of  the  society  shall  become  at  once  vested,  without  any 
assignment,  in  the  continuing  and  newly  appointed  trustee  or  trustees. 

35. — All  deeds,  writings,  and  securities  to  and  from  the  society 
shall  be  made  and  taken  in  the  names  of  the  trustees  or  trustee  for 
the  time  being,  and  shall  be  deposited  with  the  bankers  of  the  society, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  directors,  or  with  such  other  person 
as  they  may  deem  fit,  in  a  box  furnished  by  the  society.  And  no 
documents  whatever  shall  be  allowed  to  be  removed  from  such  box, 
unless  by  an  order  of  the  board,  signed  by  at  least  three  directors 
then  present. 

36. — In  case  it  shall  be  deemed  necessary  or  expedient  to  bring  or 
defend  any  action,  suit,  or  prosecution  at  law  or  in  equity,  touching 
or  concerning  the  property  or  assets,  rights,  or  claims  of  this  society, 
or  touching  or  concerning  the  breach  or  non-performance  of  any  of 
the  articles,  matters,  and  things  herein  contained,  or  of  the  conduct 
of  any  member  or  officer  of  this  society,  the  same  shall  be  brought  or 
defended  in  the  names  or  name  of  the  trustees  or  trustee  for  the  time 
being,  and  he  or  they  shall  be  indemnified  from  all  loss  or  damage  to 
be  by  him  or  them  sustained  in  consequence  thereof;  but  no  such 
proceeding  shall  be  taken  or  defended  until  the  approbation  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  present  at  a  special  meeting  to  be  convened 
for  that  purpose,  shall  be  first  had  and  obtained ;  neither  shall  any 
trustee  do  any  act  in  his  official  capacity,  but  by  the  written  order  of 
the  board  of  directors,  such  order  to  be  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  meeting  at  which  the  same  is  made,  and  to  be  attested  by  the 
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secretary.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  of  this  society,  with  the 
consent  of  the  members  thereof,  to  purchase,  hire,  or  take  upon  lease, 
any  room  or  premises,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  therein  its  meetings, 
or  for  the  transaction  of  business  relating  thereto,  and  to  hold  the 
same  in  trust  in  and  for  the  use  of  this  society,  and  to  sell,  exchange, 
let,  and  demise  the  same,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  the  consent  as 
aforesaid. 

XV.    Board  of  Directors. 

37.-— The  board  of  directors  shall  consist  of  the  trustees,  treasurer, 
and  of  not  less  than  six,  nor  more  than  ten,  elected  members,  four  of 
whom  (not  being  the  trustees)  shall  annually  go  out  of  office  by 
rotation  after  the  first  two  years. 

38.*-Me8srs. 

shall  be  and  are  hereby  appointed  the  first  and  present  directors  of 
the  society,  with  power  to  increase  their  number  within  the  before- 
mentioned  limits. 

39. — The  election  of  all  future  directors,  in  the  places  of  those 
retiring  by  rotation,  shall  take  place  by  ballot,  at  the  annual  general 
meeting  in  each  year,  except  in  case  of  vacancy  by  resignation  or 
death  during  the  year,  when  the  same  shall  be  filled  up  by  the 
remaining  directors  at  their  next  monthly  meeting. 

40. — One  of  the  directors  in  rotation,  with  the  treasurer  and 
secretary,  shall  attend  all  meetings  for  the  receipt  and  payment  of 
money  withiif  the  hours  specified  in  these  rules,  or  at  such  other  time 
as  the  directors  may  from  time  to  time  think  fit.  Any  director  failing 
to  attend  in  his  rotation  at  any  meeting  for  receipt  of  subscriptions, 
or  to  procure  a  substitute,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  two  shillings  and  six 
pence,  or  if  he  fail  to  be  present  within  the  appointed  hour,  he  shall 
forfeit  one  shilling. 

XVI.     Qualifications  of  Directors  and  Auditors, 

41.'— The  qualification  of  any  future  director  or  auditor  of  this 
society,  elected  after  the  first  year,  shall  be  the  holding,  at  the  time 

of  his  election,  of  a  policy  of  assurance,  for  £ ,  with  the  society, 

on  his  own  life,  for  the  whole  continuance  thereof;  or  of  an  endow- 
ment assurance,  on  his  own  life,  of  at  least  £ ,  or  of  a  policy  for 
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an  annuity,  immediate  or  deferred,  upon  Lis  own  life,  of  at  leas 

J& ;  or  an  assurance  against  sickness,  in  respect  to  himself^  of  at 

'least  (5#.)  per  week,  and  upon  which  he  shall  have  duly  made  hb 
payments  for  not  less  than  six  calendar  months. 

XVII.    Power  of  Directors, 

42. — ^The  hoard  of  directors,  for  the  time  heing,  shall,  suhject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  13  and  14  Vict.,  c.  115,  generally  and 
specially  direct  and  manage  the  affairs  and  business  of  the  society, 
according  to  the  rules  which  from  time  to  time  may  be  in  force  for 
the  government  thereof,  and  shall  in  all  things  act  for  and  in  the 
name  of  this  society;  and  all  acts  and  orders  under  the  powers 
delegated  to  them,  shall  have  the  like  force  and  effect  as  the  acts  and 
orders  of  this  society  at  any  general  meeting.  The  board  shall  fill 
up  all  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  this  society,  occurring  during  the 
year,  except  where  otherwise  provided  for  by  these  rules ;  and  the 
persons  appointed  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  then  next  annual 
general  meeting. 

43. — ^The  board  shall  have  power  to  accept  or  refuse  any  proposal 
for  assurance  made  to  this  society,  or  to  accept  the  same  at  any 
special  or  increased  rate,  or  to  refuse  the  same  without  being  compelled 
to  assign  any  reason  for  such  refusal ;  or  to  insert  in,  or  to  endorse  on 
any  policy  by  them  issued,  such  special  clauses,  agreements,  and  stipu- 
lations, as  they  may  deem  necessary  and  expedient;  and  all  assurances 
effected  by  the  society,  and  all  business  transacted,  shall  be  done  in 
such  manner,  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  the  board  may 
think  proper. 

44.— It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  of  directors  to  accept^  upon 
such  terms  as  they  in  their  discretion  shall  think  fit,  with  the  advice 
of  the  consulting  actuary,  the  surrender  of  any  policy  issued  by  the 
society,  and  also  to  redeem  or  re-purchase  any  annuity  granted  by 
the  society,  and  to  pay  out  of  the  funds  or  property  of  the  society, 
the  money  required  for  such  surrender,  redemption,  or  re-purchase. 

45. — The  board  of  directors  shall  have  power  to  appoint  and  keep 
in  employ  such  other  officers,  clerks  and  servants  as  they  may  deem 
the  business  of  the  society  to  require,  and  to  remove  them  or  either  of 
them  at  pleasure,  and  appoint  others  in  their  stead,  and  to  fix  the 
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duties  from  time  to  time  to  be  performed  by  tbem  respectively,  and 
to  allow  them  respectively  such  remuneration,  by  way  of  salary, 
wages,  commission,  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  deem  fit  and  proper. 

XVIII.    Meetings  of  Directors. 

46. — ^The  board  of  directors,  or  an  executive  committee  thereof, 
shall  meet  for  business  twice  in  every  month,  or  oftener,  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  society  may  require,  and  ihey  shall  annually 
appoint  out  of  their  own  body,  a  chairman  and  deputy  chairman,  and 
in  the  absence  of  both  chairman  and  deputy  chairman  at  any  meeting 
of  the  board,  the  directors  present  shall  appoint  a  chairman  to  preside 
at  the  same. 

47. — ^The  board  of  directors  shall  have  power  to  hold  special  meet- 
ings of  their  own  body,  and  to  adjourn  their  ordinary  and  special 
meetings,  as  well  as  all  general  and  special  meetings  of  the  members 
of  the  society,  as  occasion  may  require. 

48. — The  board  may  divide  themselves  into  rotas,  or  executive  and 
other  committees,  for  the  conduct  of  the  business,  and  delegate  such 
of  their  powers  and  duties  to  the  same  as  they  may  think  fit :  (such 
rotas,  or  executive  or  other  committees  to  be  open  to  the  other 
members  of  the  board ;)  provided,  however,  that  no  rota  or  executive 
committee  shall  continue  to  act  longer  than  six  calendar  months  at  one 
time,  without  some  change  of  members.  That  for  the  transaction  of 
general  business,  three  elected  directors  shall  form  a  quorum.  If  an 
executive  committee  be  appointed,  which  at  any  time  shall  consist  of 
not  less  than  five  members  of  the  board,  then  the  full  board  shall  dso 
meet  at  least  once  every  three  months,  to  receive  a  report  from  the 
executive  committee,  as  to  the  business  of  the  society. 

XIX.    Resignation  or  Removed  of  Directors  and  Auditors, 

49. — Any  director  or  auditor  may  at  any  time  vacate  hb  oflBce 
upon  giving  seven  days'  notice  in  writing  of  such  his  intention  to  the 
secretary.  If  any  director  or  auditor  shall  at  any  time  after  his 
election,  cease  to  keep  in  force  the  qualification  necessary  for  the 
holding  of  bis  office  pursuant  to  rule  41,  or  shall  become  bankrupt, 
or  be  declared  insolvent,  or  die,  or  resign,  his  office  shall  become 
vacant,  and  if  during  the  year,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  up  by  the 
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board,  and  any  director  or  auditor  so  elected  by  the  board  in  the  place 
of  any  deceased  or  resigning  director  or  auditor,  shall  be  considered 
as  his  substitute,  and  shall  go  out  of  office  by  rotation  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  director  or  auditor  in  whose 
place  he  is  elected. 

50. — Any  director  or  auditor,  not  being  disqualified,  retiring  from 
office  by  rotation,  shall  be  eligible  to  be  reelected  immediately  or  at 
some  future  time,  and  shall  after  such  reelection  be  considered,  for  all 
purposes  of  retirement  by  rotation,  as  a  new  director  or  auditor  of 
the  society. 

51. — At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  in  each  year, 
the  directors  and  auditors  going  out  of  office,  shall,  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  said  meeting,  or  any  adjournment  thereof,  be  considered 
as  the  directors  and  auditors  in  office,  and  be  empowered  to  act  as 
such,  the  appointment  of  their  successors  having  taken  place,  not- 
withstanding. 

XX.     Trecmirer, 

52. — is  hereby  appointed  the  first  treasurer 

of  this  society,  and  he  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

53. — All  monies  received  by  or  on  account  of  the  society  by  the 
treasurer  shall,  on  the  same  day,  or  at  latest  the  day  following  the 
receipt  thereof,  by  him  be  paid  to  the  bankers  of  the  society  for  the 
time  being ;  and  the  book  in  which  the  entry  of  monies  so  paid,  or 
the  bankers'  receipt  in  lieu  thereof,  shall  on  the  same  day  be  deposited 
by  him  with  the  secretary,  who  shall  cause  it  to  be  produced  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  directors. 

54. — The  treasurer  shall  from  time  to  time,  as  fixed  by  the  board 
of  directors,  deliver  to  them  an  account  of  all  the  receipts  and  pay- 
ments of  money  had  and  made  by  him  on  account  of  the  society. 

55. — The  future  appointment,  removal,  and  remuneration  of  the 
treasurer  shall  vest  in  the  full  board  of  directors,  and  upon  the  re- 
moval or  resignation  of  the  present  treasurer,  or  any  future  treasurer 
to  be  hereafter  appointed,  the  treasurer  so  removed  shall  be  incapable 
to  act  as  a  treasurer  after  the  date  of  such  removal,  and  he  shall  cease 
to  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  ;  and  he  shall,  upon  demand, 
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deliver  up  and  pay  over  all  the  monies,  funds,  and  property  remain- 
ing unaccounted  for  or  unpaid  by  him  to  the  society. 

56. — The  present  or  future  treasurer  shall  give  such  security, 
pursuant  to  the  act  13  and  14  Vict.  c.  115,  s.  11,  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties,  as  the  board  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

XXI.     Secretary. 

57. — is  hereby  appointed  secretary  to  this 

society. 

58. — ^The  secretary  shall,  under  the  control  and  instruction  of  the 
board  of  directors,  conduct  and  manage  the  business  of  the  society; 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  the  returns  required  to  be  made  by  the 
act  of  13  and  14  Vict.,  c.  115 ;  shall  keep  the  books  and  accounts 
of  the  society ;  shall  send  all  letters,  and  generally  conduct  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  society. 

59. — For  the  payment  of  petty  current  expenses,  the  secretary 
shall  from  time  to  time  receive  a  cheque  of  ten  pounds,  which  shall 
be  duly  renewed  on  a  proper  account  of  his  former  payments,  to  the 
amount  of  the  last  cheque  received  by  him,  being  made  to,  and 
allowed  by,  the  board. 

XXII.     Consulting  Actttart/. 

60. — A  consulting  Actuary  shall  be  engaged  to  make  a  valuation 
of  the  affairs  of  the  society  at  the  end  of  every  five  years,  to  whom 
also  all  questions,  as  they  arise,  relating  to  the  rules  and  tables  or  the 
benefits  of  members  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  society,  shall  be 
specially  referred.  The  report  of  the  auditors  shall  be  countersigned 
by  the  actuary,  and  shall  be  read  at  the  annual  meeting. 

61. — is  hereby  appointed  consulting 

Actuary  to  this  society. 

XXIIl.     Bankers. 

62. — The  board  of  directors  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to 
select  the  bankers  of  the  society,  and  the  signature  of  a  trustee  shall 
not  be  necessary  in  any  case  to  cheques  drawn  on  the  society's  account. 
No  payment  shall  be  made  out  of  the  society's  funds  to  the  amonnt  of 
£5  and  upwards,  except  by  cheque,  to  be  signed  hy  not  less  than 
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three  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  countersigned  by  the 
secretary,  and  all  payments  so  made  shall  be  valid  and  effectual  as 
between  the  trustees  and  the  members. 

63. — All  money  received  from  the  members  shall  be  paid  in  to  the 
bankers  to  the  credit  of  the  society,  by  the  Treasurer,  Secretary,  or 
other  persons  receiving  the  same,  as  the  board  of  directors  shall  appoint. 

XXIV.    Solicitor. 

64.— shall  be  the  first  solicitor  of  the 

society,  and  it  shall  be  bis  duty,  and  the  duty  of  any  solicitor  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  directors  in  case  of  a  vacancy 
(which  latter  solicitor,  as  well  as  the  said  solicitor  hereby  appointed, 
shall  be  removable  for  misconduct)  to  transact  all  the  legal  business 
of  the  society,  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  for  which  he  shall 
receive  a  fair  and  reasonable  remuneration ;  and  should  any  dispute 
arise  as  to  his  charges,  the  same  shall  be  referred  to  the  decision  of 
the  board,  whose  determination  shall  be  final. 

65, — ^The  solicitor  shall,  at  any  time,  upon  the  request  and  at  the 

expense  of  any  mortgagor,  furnish  him,  on  receipt  of  a  proper  fee 

for  the  same,  with  an  abstract  of  the  title,  or  copy  of  the  security 

given  by  him. 

XXV.     Auditors. 

66.*-At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  in  each  year,  two 
auditors  (not  being  directors)  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  from  among 
the  members;  who,  with  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  board  of 
directors  as  public  auditor,  shall  examine  and  audit  all  accounts 
previous  to  the  next  ensuing  yearly  meeting. 

XXVI.    Medical  Officers. 

67- — ^There  shall  be medical  officers  of  this  society,  each 

duly  qualified,  and  having  a  legal  title  to  act  as  a  physician  or  surgeon. 
The  appointment,  remuneration  and  removal  of  such  officers  shall  be 
in  and  be  determined  upon  by  the  directors.  One  of  them  shall,  if 
required,  examine  all  persons  proposing  to  make  an  assurance  with 
the  society,  and  shall  apply  for  such  written  particulars  and  infer* 
mation  connected  with  every  case  as  shall  be  necessary  or  expedient 
for  the  knowledge  or  guidance  of  the  board.     The  medical  officer 
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desigoated  by  the  board,  or  his  deputy  or  assistant,  shall  at  least  once 
in  every. week,  visit  any  member  of  the  society  claiming  weekly 
allowance  on  the  funds  through  sickness,  and  shall  report  thereon  as 
may  be  directed  by  the  board. 

XXVII.    Visitors. 

68. — From  time  to  time,  two  or  more  members,  one  of  whom  at 
least,  if  necessary,  shall  be  a  female,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board, 
subject  to  their  direction,  as  visitors ;  and  in  case  of  resignation  or 
illness,  their  places  shall  be  supplied  from  among  the  other  members. 

69. — They  shall  periodically  visit  all  members  claiming  or  receiving 
sick  allowance,  and  they  shall  receive  such  remuneration  as  the  board 
may  think  fit. 

XXVUI.    Local  Branches. 

70. — If  at  any  time  it  shall  appear  to  the  directors  that  the  interests 
of  the  society  shall  require  the  same,  they  shall  have  power  to  create 
local  branches  of  this  society,  and  to  vary,  change,  and  diseontinue 
the  same  from  time  to  time. 

71 . — Each  branch  shall  be  under  the  management  of  an  agent,  or 
committee  of  two  or  more  local  directors,  (to  be  annually  appointed 
by,  and  to  be  under  the  control  of,  the  board  of  directors,)  who  shall 
delegate  such  powers,  and  allow  such  remuneration  to  the  said  agent 
or  committee,  and  vary  the  same,  and  make  such  regulations  for  their 
guidance  and  conduct,  and  in  respect  to  the  qualification  or  interest 
in  the  society  they  should  possess,  as  from  time  to  time  the  board 
may  deem  expedient ;  provided  always,  that  no  resolution  or  pro- 
ceeding of  any  agent  or  local  committee  formed  under  this  or  any 
future  rule,  shall  be  binding  on  the  society  until  it  shall  have  received 
theapprovalor  confirmation  of  the  board  of  directors  for  the  time  being. 

72. — The  agents  or  local  committees  may  accept,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  board  of  directors,  proposals  for  assurance  with  the 
society,  receive  premiums  from,  and  pay  the  weekly  allowance  due 
to,  all  persons  assured  through  their  agency,  and  transact  such  other 
business,  through  the  direction  of  the  board,  as  may  pertain  to  the 
duties  of  their  office. 

73^ — Every  agent  or  branch  of  this  society  shall  periodically,  at 
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such  time  or  times  as  the  board  may  fix,  transmit  a  return  of  the 
amounts  receivini  and  paid  by  him  or  them  since  the  date  of  his  or 
their  last  return,  on  behalf  of  the  society,  together  with  all  other 
necessary  documents  and  information  required  by  the  board. 

XXIX.    Agents. 

74. — In  case  of  simple  agencies,  one  or  more  of  the  members  resi- 
dent in  the  agent's  districts  may  be  appointed  to  see  to  the  proper 
discharge  of  his  duties. 

MEMBERS. 

XXX.    Admission  of  Members. 

75. — Any  person,  male  or  female,  between  the  age  of  10  and  60, 
in  good  health,  and  of  good  moral  chanicter,  may,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  board  of  directors,  become  an  ordinary  member  of 
the  society,  and  assure  for  any  one  or  more  of  the  benefits  set  forth 
in  these  Yules,  on  making  application  to  the  board  in  the  form 
appended  hereto;  but  no  minor  shall  be  competent,  during  his 
minority,  to  hold  any  office  in  the  society. 

76. — Any  person  making  such  application  shall  deposit  with  the 
secretary,  in  advance,  one  month  s  or  week's  subscription  on  the 
benefit  proposed  to  be  assured  by  him ;  and  shall  also  produce,  before 
admission,  a  register  of  his  birth  or  baptism,  or  some  other  satis- 
factory proof  of  age,  together  with  a  certificate  of  health,  signed  by 
a  medical  officer  of  the  society ;  but  in  the  event  of  his  not  being 
admitted,  the  deposit  shall  be  returned  to  him  by  the  secretary. 

77- — The  date  of  a  member's  admission  shall,  in  all  cases,  count 
from  the  first  payment  made  by  him,  after  his  proposal  shall  have 
been  accepted  by  the  board. 

XXXI.     Honorary  Members. 

78. — Any  person,  upon  the  payment  of  an  annual  subscription  of 

,  or  a  life  subscription  of_ ,  shall  be  deemed  an  honorary 

member  of  this  society. 

79. — No  honorary  member  shall  vote  at  any  meeting  or  in  any 
manner  participate  in  the  profits  or  losses  of  this  society. 
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XXXII.    Payments. 

80. — All  payments  by  members,  whether  single,  annual,  qoartei)/, 
monthly,  or  weekly,  shall  be  made  in  advance. 

81. — A  member  may,  at  the  time  of  his  admission  into  the  society, 
or  at  any  subsequent  period,  redeem  or  pay  up  the  whole  of  his 
subiK^riptions,  on  one  or  all  of  the  benefits,  for  which  he  may  be 
assured,  in  one  sum;  and  whenever  he  may  have  so  paid  up  his 
subscriptions  for  any  one  or  more  benefits  or  assurances,  the  said 
l>enefits  or  assurances  shall  continue  in  force,  exempt  from  forfeiture, 
(subject  neyertheless  to  the  rules)  notwithstanding  that  his  subscrip- 
tions for  any  other  benefit  or  assurance  may  fall  in  arrear  and  renuun 
unpaid. 

82. — No  member  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  benefit  of  his 
assurance  or  assurances  until  he  has  been  six  clear  calendar  months 
in  the  society,  and  has  also  made  all  the  payments  due  in  that  time ; 
but  any  member  may  immediately  become  free  and  entitled  to  his 
benefit  by  paying  down  in  one  sum  the  extra  amount  of  four  months' 
subscriptions,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  subscriptions  to  be  made 
during  the  same  period ;  and  this  rule  shall  apply  to  any  member  who 
may,  at  any  time  subsequent  to  his  entrance  into  the  society,  be 
desirous  of  increasing  the  benefit  or  benefits  for  which  he  may  be 
assured. 

XXXIII.    Fines. 

83  — Any  member  failing  to  pay  his  contribution  at  any  meeting 
for  the  receipt  of  subscriptions,  shall,  for  tlie  first  two  months'  defaults, 
be  fined  five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  arrears.  If  the  arrears 
exceed  three  months,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the 
amount  of  arrears  then  due,  and  if  all  arrears  of  subscriptions  or  fines 
be  not  paid  before  the  end  of  six  calendar  months,  such  member 
shall  forfeit  all  claims  to  those  benefits  in  respect  of  which  the  sub- 
scriptions were  due,  as  well  as  all  monies  previously  paid  on  the 
same;  provided  nevertheless  that  if  any  benefit  assured  by  this 
society,  sliall  become  void  in  consequence  of  any  non-pajrment  of  the 
premiums  from  time  to  time  falling  due  thereon,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  board  of  directors  to  re-establish  or  revive  such  benefit  at  such 
terms  and  at  such  period  thereafter,  not  exceeding  six  calendar 
months,  as  they  shall  think  proper. 
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XXXIV.  Incream,  decrease,  cr  taU  of  Benefit, 
84. — A  member  under  fifty  years  of  age  may,  at  any  time  after 
his  admission  into  the  society,  increase  the  amount  of  any  benefits 
for  which  he  may  have  assured  on  admission,  or,  having  only 
assured  for  one  benefit,  may  subsequently  assure  for  any  other 
benefit  or  benefits  either  continuing  his  original  benefit  or  cancelling 
the  same,  upon  producing,  if  deemed  necessary,  satisfactory  medical 
evidence  of  the  unimpaired  state  of  his  health,  his  monthly  or  other 
subscription  for  such  increase  being  calculated  according  to  his  in- 
creased age ;  his  original  subscription  and  the  benefit  assigned  thereby 
remaining  the  same. 

85. — If  any  change  in  the  occupation  or  abode  of  any  member, 
should  at  any  time  render  it  equitable  or  expedient  that  the  board  of 
directors  should  consent  and  agree  to  determine  or  cancel  any  of  the 
assurances  effected  between  such  member  and  this  society,  or  if  any 
member  shall,  from  loss  of  employment  or  other  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, not  occasioned  by  his  immorality  or  improvidence,  be  unable 
to  continue  his  subscriptions,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  to  allow 
such  member  to  determine  or  cancel  any  one  or  more  of  his  assurances, 
or  part  of  any  assurance,  without  forfeiting  any  other  or  part  of  an 
assurance ;  and  the  then  value  of  the  assurance  or  part  of  assurance 
80  determined  or  cancelled  shall  be  applied  in  reduction  of  the  future 
premiums  on  that  assurance  or  part  of  assurance  remaining  in  force ; 
or  the  board  may  grant  to  such  member  in  lieu  thereof  another 
equivalent  policy,  free  from  all  further  payments  to  be  made  by  him, 
or  upon  such  other  terms  as  they  may  think  fit,  and  as  may  be  fixed 
by  the  consulting  actuary  as  just  and  reasonable:  and  no  member 
shall  in  any  other  way  sell  or  assign  or  transfer  any  benefit  or 
assurance  effected  by  this  society,  and  any  agreement  made  for  any 
such  purpose  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  every  such  benefit  or  assu- 
rance, together  with  all  subscriptions  paid  thereon,  or  in  respect 
thereto,  shall  be  forthwith  forfeited  for  the  use  of  this  society. 

XXXV.     Change  of  Residence. 

86. — Any  member  changing  his  place  of  abode  shall  give  notice  of 
the  same  to  the  secretary  within  fourteen  days  of  such  change,  and 
any  member  neglecting  so  to  do  shall  be  fined _, 
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87. — Any  member  may  be  transferred  from  this  society  or  from 
any  branch  thereof  to  any  other  branch,  upon  giving  due  notice  in 
writing  to  the  secretary ;  or  if  any  member  shall  remove  from  the 
limits  of  this  society  to  any  ])lace  in  which  a  friendly  society,  not 
being  a  branch  of  this  society,  but  founded  and  conducted  upon  the 
same  principles,  and  adopting  the  same  rates  as  this  institution,  shall 
have  been  established  according  to  law,  the  board  shall  have  power, 
with  the  consent  of  such  member,  to  transfer  his  assurance  to  such 
society,  and  pay  thereto  such  a  sum,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  class  to 
which  he  may  belong,  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  consulting 
actuary,  and  agreed  to  by  the  majority  of  the  boards  of  both  societies : 
the  subscription  and  benefit  of  the  member  in  all  cases  continuing 
the  same. 

88. — ^The  assurance  of  any  member  of  another  society,  upon  his 
coming  to  reside  within  the  limits  of  this  society,  may  in  like  manner 
be  transferred,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  on  his  providing 
such  evidence  and  his  subscribing  such  declaration  as  maybe  prescribed 
by  the  directors,  and  conforming  to  the  rules  in  all  respects. 

89. — Any  member  may,  (in  time  of  peace)  with  the  sanction  of 
the  board  of  directors,  travel  and  reside  in  any  part  of  Europe,  (except 
Turkey  and  the  Levant,)  the  British  Colonies,  and  that  part  of 
America  35^  north  or  south  of  the  equator,  without  forfeiture  of 
the  benefits  for  which  he  may  be  assured,  provided  that  he  previously 
make  such  arrangement  respecting  the  payment  of  his  subscriptions, 
either  by  instalments  during  his  absence,  or  within  three  montlis 
after  his  return,  together  with  interest  thereon,  as  the  board  may 
deem  just  and  equitable:  upon  fulfilling  which,  and  producing,  if 
required  by  the  directors,  satisfactory  proof  of  the  unimpaired  state 
of  his  health,  he  shall  be  reinstated,  as  if  no  such  absence  had  occurred. 

90. — No  member,  during  the  period  of  his  residence  out  of  England, 
shall  receive  any  allowance  to  which  he  may  be  entitled  from  the 
uick  fund. 

XXXVI.    Members  may  inspect  Books. 

^1 — Any  member  may  inspect  his  account  in  the  society's  books, 
during  the  time  that  the  books  are  open  for  the  receipt  of  subscrip- 
tions, and  any  member  may  have  a  copy  of  his  account  on  applying 
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to  the  secretary,  after  six  days'  previous  notice  in  writing  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  payment  of  sixpence. 

XXXVII.    AUeraHon  of  Trade. 

92. — Any  member,  who  shall,  at  any  time  subsequent  to  his 
admission  into  this  society,  change  his  trade  or  occupation^  shall  give 
notice  thereof  to  the  secretary :  and  if  his  new  trade  or  occupation 
.  be  considered  by  the  board  as  hazardous,  they  shall  have  power,  with 
the  advice  of  the  consulting  actuary,  at  their  own  discretion  in  each 
case,  to  make  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  amount  of  subscription 
to  be  paid  by  the  said  member  to  keep  his  benefit  in  force,  or  the 
board  may  purchase  the  same  from  him  as  laid  down  in  these  roles. 

XXXVIII.    Suspension. 

93. — If  at  any  time  after  a  member's  admission  into  the  society, 
doubts  may  arise  as  to  his  age,  or  as  to  the  truth  of  any  statement 
made  at  admission,  or  on  any  other  point  which  the  directors  may 
deem  it  necessary  to  investigate,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  call 
for  such  evidence  as  they  may  require,  and  in  the  meantime  to  suspend 
such  member's  benefits  until  satisfied  as  to  the  point  at  issue,  subject 
to  the  member's  right  to  have  recourse  to  arbitration  as  hereinbefore 
provided. 

XXXIX.    Exclusion. 

94. — If  any  member,  having  in  his  possession  any  sura  of  money, 
the  property  of,  or  effects  belonging  to,  this  society,  shall  fraudulently 
withhold,  or  attempt  to  withhold  the  same,  he  shall,  upon  satisfactory 
proof  to  the  board  of  directors,  be  fined  double  the  amount  of  all 
the  monies  so  withheld  or  attempted  to  be  withheld. 

95. — If  any  member,  upon  satisfactory  proof  as  aforesaid,  be  found 
guilty  of  such  offence  a  second  time,  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  within 
ten  days  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  upon  him  as  above,  or  shall  be 
convicted  of  felony  or  any  other  infamous  crime,  or  shall  be  proved 
to  be  fallen  into  confirmed  habits  of  intemperance,  or  if  he  shall 
knowingly  recommend  for  membership  any  person  not  eligible,, 
according  to  the  rules  of  this  society,  or  if  he  shall  receive  sick 
allowance  from  any  other  friendly  society  without  giving  notice  to^ 
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this  society,  or  if  he  shall  know  of  any  deception  or  fraad  being 
practised  on  the  funds  of  the  w)ciety  by  any  other  member,  without 
giving  immediate  notice  thereof  to  the  secretary,  and  such  proof 
thereof  as  may  be  in  his  power,  or  if  he  shall  while  receiving  sick  allow- 
ance, be  found  drinking  in  a  public-house,  beer-shop,  or  in  any  place 
connected  therewith,  or  be  found  intoxicated,  gambling,  transacting 
any  business,  or  serving  in  a  shop,  or  imposing  or  attempting  to  impose 
on  the  funds  by  feigned  sickness,  or  by  any  other  deception,  or  doing 
any  wilful  act,  whereby  his  recovery  from  sickness  may  be  retarded, 
or  if  he  shall  refuse  to  declare  off  the  funds  of  the  society,  as  laid 
down  hereinafter,  he  shall  for  ever  be  excluded  from  the  society,  and 
forfeit  all  his  interest  in  the  benefits  or  funds  thereof. 

AS  TO   LIFE   ASSURANCE. 
XL.     Terms. 

96. — ^The  society  will  grant  (according  to  Tables ^appended 

to  these  rules)  policies  of  life  assurance  to  any  person  between  the 

ages  of and  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  £(100)  to 

become  payable  at  the  end  of  one  month  after  satisfactory  proof 
shall  have  been  given  to  the  directors  of  his  death. 

97- — Any  person  so  assuring  shall  give  a  reference  to  two 
respectable  persons  (one  being  of  the  medical  profession,  if  required 
by  the  board)  to  corroborate  his  own  statement  of  good  health. 

XLI.    Forfeitures. 

98.*- Any  life  assurance  policy  issued  by  this  society  (together  with 
all  premiums  paid  in  respect  thereof)  shall  be  forfeited  and  become 
void,  if  the  monthly  or  other  payments  be  not  duly  made,  or  if 
the  person  assured  therein  shall,  vnthout  the  permission  of  the  board 
of  directors  first  had  and  obtained,  go  beyond  the  limits  allowed  by 
his  policy  or  by  rule  89,  or  if  he  shall  die  by  the  hand  of  justice,  or 
in,  or  in  consequence  of,  a  duel  or  fight,  or  by  justifiable  homicide, 
or  by  suicide ;  provided  however  that  in  the  last- mentioned  case,  it 
shall  be  lawful,  but  not  compulsory,  for  the  directors  to  return  to  the 
representatives  of  the  deceased,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the 
total  amount  of  premiums  received  on  his  policy,  if  the  same  has 
been  two  full  years  at  least  in  force. 
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99. — If  any  policy  of  assurance  shall  become  forfeited,  so  also  shall 
any  sam  or  sums  which  may  have  been  added  thereto  by  way  of 
bonus. 

XLII.     Special  Rules. 

100. — In  any  case  in  which  a  person,  on  whose  life  an  assurance 
may  be  effected  by  the  society,  shall  go  or  travel  beyond  the  limits 
allowed  by  rule  89  or  by  his  policy,  or  shall  insure  any  other  risk 
not  embraced  in  the  said  policy,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  of 
directors,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  upon  the  payment  of 
such  extra  premiums  as  they  may  think  proper,  to  enlarge  the  terms 
of  the  policy  so  as  to  embrace  the  increased  risk. 

XLIII.     Loss  of  Policy. 

101. — Should  any  member,  who  may  be  assured  for  a  sum  of  money 
at  death,  lose  or  mislay  his  policy  of  assurance,  he  may  procure  another 
on  application  to  the  board  of  directors^  on  paying  a  fine  of  2b.  6d., 
and  giving  such  indemnity  to  the  society  as  the  directors  may  require; 
but  if  the  policy  cannot  be  produced  after  the  death  of  the  person 
assured  thereby,  by  the  person  who,  at  the  time  of  making  application, 
shall,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  of  directors,  prove  himself 
entitled  to  receive  the  sum  assured  by  the  said  policy,  it  shall  be 
lawful,  but  not  compulsory,  for  the  board  of  directors,  notwithstand- 
ing the  policy  may  be  lost  or  mislaid,  to  pay  the  sum  assured  thereby, 
upon  the  personal  indemnity,  against  the  consequences  of  the  loss  or 
mislaying  of  such  policy,  of  any  person  or  persons,  with  whose 
character  and  responsibility  the  board  of  directors  shall,  in  their 
discretion,  be  satisfied. 

XLIV.    Payment  of  Claifns. 

102. — ^A  notice  of  the  death  of  any  member  shall  be  furnished  to 
the  secretary,  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  burial,  signed  by  the 
minister  officiating  at  the  interment,  or  by  a  coroner,  or  some  other 
competent  person ;  and  the  amount  assured  shall  be  paid  within  one 
month  after  the  next  meeting  of  the  board,  or  the  directors  may,  at 
their  discretion,  if  required,  advance  a  portion  thereof  before  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased. 
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103.— The  directors  shall  have  power  to  require,  where  they  may 
deem  the  same  necessary,  a  satisfactory  certificate  from  a  householder, 
identifying  the  deceased  with  the  person  assured  in  the  policy. 

AS  TO  SICKNESS  ASSURANCE. 

XLV.     Terms. 

104. — The  subscriptions  payable  for  sickness  allowance  shall  be 
according  to  Tables  ——  appended  to  these  rules. 

105. — No  member  shall  be  allowed  to  assure  for  a  weekly  allow- 
ance in  sickness  exceeding  three- fourths  of  his  average  weekly  income 
or  earnings. 

106. — Any  member  assuring  for  a  weekly  sum  in  sickness,  and 
also  for  a  deferred  annuity  of  not  less  than  half  the  same  weekly 
amount,  shall  be  entitled  to  his  full  allowance  during  sickn^s  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  fifty-two  weeks  whenever  it  shall  occur,  and  half 
allowance  thereafter  as  long  as  it  shall  continue ;  provided  in  all  cases 
such  allowance  shall  cease  when  the  deferred  annuity  commences. 

107 — Any  member  assuring  for  a  weekly  sum  in  sickness,  but 
not  also  for  such  deferred  annuity,  shall  be  entitled  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  any  sickness  to  his  full  sickness  allowance  (or  full  pay) 
for  fifty-two  weeks,  and  to  one-half  (or  half  pay)  for  the  remaind^ 
of  the  sickness,  provided  such  sickness  do  not  continue  more  than  two 
years  in  the  whole ;  but  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  full  pay  again 
before  fifty-two  consecutive  weeks  have  elapsed  from  the  last  pay- 
ment on  account  of  any  sickness ;  and  any  claim  made  by  him  on 
the  funds  before  the  expiration  of  such  fifty-two  weeks  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  on  account  of  the  same  sickness,  and  he  shall  receive  half- 
pay  only. 

108. — When  any  such  member  shall  have  received  fifty-two  weeks 
of  full  pay  on  account  of  any  one  or  more  attacks  of  sickness,  he 
shall  be  reduced  to  half-pay  for  any  subsequent  sickness,  until  he 
shall  have  been  altogether  off  the  fuuds  for  fifty-two  consecutive 
weeks,  when  he  shall  again  be  entitled  to  fiill  pay. 

109. — No  female  member  shall  be  allowed  payment  for  any  sick- 
ness during  the  first  month  after  confinement ;  but  every  married 
female  member  who  shall  pay  per  month  in  addition  to  hei 
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Other   payments  for  not  less  than   ten  months  previous  to  her 
confinement,  shall  receive per  week  during  the  said  month. 

XL  VI.    Allowance. 

110. — Any  memher  claiming  on  the  sickness  fund  shall  give  notice 
to  the  secretary  in  the  form  appended  to  these  rules ;  and  his  allowance 
shall  commence  on  the  same  day,  if  the  notice  be  received  by  the 
society  before  twelve  o'clock,  if  after  that  time,  on  the  following  day. 
Such  member  shall  then  be  supplied  weekly  with  a  sick  paper,  upon 
which  the  medical  officer  and  visitors  of  the  society  shall  enter 
regularly  the  dates  when  they  see  the  sick  member,  and  the  then 
state  of  his  health ;  and  on  the  following  Saturday,  and  every  Satur- 
day while  the  sickness  of  such  member  lasts,  his  sick  allowance  for 
the  preceding  week  sh%ll  be  paid  on  production  of  his  weekly  sick 
paper  at  the  offices  of  the  society. 

111. — Any  member  residing  beyond  the  district  where  his  pre- 
miums are  paid,  who  may  claim  on  the  sickness  fund,  shall  give 
notice  to  the  secretary  in  the  usual  form,  but  accompanied  with  the 
certificate  of  a  respectable  medical  practitioner  residing  in  the  locality, 
setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  member  s  disease,  and  its  rendering 
him  incapable  of  work.  Such  members  allowance  shall  then  be 
forwarded  to  him,  deducting  the  expenses  of  sending  the  same ;  and 
this  medical  certificate  shall  be  renewed  every  fortnight,  or  no  further 
allowance  will  be  sent. 

1 12. — No  member  shall  be  required  to  pay  his  sick  fund  subscrip- 
tion  during  the  time  he  may  be  receiving  allowance  from  the  fund, 
and  credit  shall  be  given  him  for  such  time,  and  on  such  terms  as 
the  Directors  may  deem  just  and  proper,  for  any  subscriptions  which, 
during  his  sickness,  may  be  due  for  other  benefits  assured  by  him. 

XLVII.    Declaring  off  the  Funds. 

1 13. — On  the  day  when  the  medical  officer  shall  declare  a  sick 
member  to  have  recovered  from  his  illness  or  incapacity  for  labour, 
his  allowance  shall  cease ;  and  on  receiving  his  last  weekly  allowance, 
the  said  member  shall  sign  a  declaration  of  recovery  in  the  form 
appended  to  these  rules. 

114. — Should  any  sick  member,  on  the  report  of  the  medical 
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officer,  refuse  so  to  declare  off  the  sick  fund,  the  directors  shall  appoint 
a  committee  of  three  members  holding  assurances  agiunst  sickness, 
and  two  medical  officers,  to  examine  and  report  on  the  case ;  and, 
should  a  majority  of  these  five  persons  state  that  such  member  is  in 
a  fit  state  to  resume  his  usual  employment,  he  shall  forthwith  declare 
off  the  funds  or  be  excluded  from  the  society. 

XL VIII.    Leaving  Home. 

115. — No  member  receiving  sick  allowance,  or  claiming  medical 
aid,  shall  leave  home,  except  with  the  written  permission  of  the 
medical  officer,  setting  forth  the  hours  at  which  he  may  walk  out 
for  air  or  exercise.  Any  member  leaving  home  vnthout  such  per- 
mission, or  being  absent  from  home  at  any  other  than  the  hours 
specified  therein,  shall  be  fined  2$.  6d.  for  the  first  offence,  5s,  for  the 
second,  and  for  the  third  offence  he  shall  be  excluded  from  the  society. 

XLIX.    Limitation  of  Allowance. 

116.— No  member  shall  be  entitled  to  claim  upon  the  funds  or  to 
receive  medical  attendance  or  medicine  on  *acoount  of  any  sickness 
with  which  he  may  have  beea  wholly  or  partially  afflicted  at  the 
time  of  his  admission,  or  on  account  of  any  accident,  illness,  or 
incapacity  for  labour  brought  on  or  occasioned  by  permanent  in- 
sanity, intemperance,  or  immorality,  or  by  fighting,  wrestling,  or 
any  unnecessary  exertion  or  exercise  (of  which  the  medical  officer 
of  the  society  shall  be  the  sole  judge),  or  by  any  hurt  received  by 
working  at  any  other  than  the  ordinary  trade  of  such  member,  as 
set  forth  by  him  in  his  declaration  at  the  time  of  his  admission. 

117. — In  case  of  palsy,  blindness,  accidents,  or  any  affections 
likely  to  continue  an  indefinite  period,  and  which  do  not  entirely 
incapacitate  a  member,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  member  so  afflicted, 
if  he  be  able,  partially  to  follow  his  emplojonent,  subject  however 
to  an  arrangement  with  the  board,  who  shall  have  power  to  fix  the 
amount  thereafter  to  be  paid  by  the  society,  in  respect  of  or  in  lieu 
of  his  allowance  as  assured.  If  the  member  shall  be  unable  partially 
to  follow  his  emplo3anent,  the  case  shall  be  submitted  to  three 
arbitrators,  who  shall  fix  the  amount  thereafter  to  be  paid  him  by 
the  society. 
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1 18. — ^No  Sick  allowance  is  to  be  paid  to  any  member,  who  shall 
have  been  in  arrear  with  his  subscriptions  or  fines  within  two  months 
of  his  claiming  on  the  funds. 

119.— No  member  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  or  debtors'  or 
criminal  prison,  shall  receive  any  sick  allowance  during  the  period 
of  his  confinement,  neither  shall  any  member  in  the  police  force  be 
entitled  to  sick  pay  for  any  injury  he  may  receive  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty,  unless  he  shall  have  insured  specially  against  such 
contingency;  nor  shall  any  member  receive  any  allowance  for  sickness 
during  such  time  as  he  or  she  shall  be  in  a  workhouse. 

120. — In  all  cases  of  accident  to  the  person,  in  which  damages 
are  awarded  for  the  injury  or  injuries  received,  the  society  shall  have 
a  claim  for  sick  allowance  granted  to  the  member  during  the  illness 
consequent  thereon,  to  be  repaid  to  it  from  the  amount  of  damages 
given. 

121. — ^In  cases  of  permanent  bad  health,  or  total  inability  to  work 
arising  in  consequence  of  injuries,  the  society,  having  granted  its 
bounden  allowances,  shall  only  have  claim  to  certain  proportion  of 
the  damages  given,  to  be  decided  by  arbitrators  selected  for  the 
occasion.  If  no  legal  proceedings  are  taken  by  the  individual  mem- 
ber, the  society  may  act  on  its  own  responsibility. 

L.    Medical  Aid* 

122. — Any  member  assured  for  an  allowance  in  sickness  may,  by 
an  additional  subscription  of  >  per  month,  become  entitled  to 

receive  medical  attendance  and  medicine  from  the  medical  officer  of 
the  society  during  sickness  or  accident.     Any  member  may  also 

assure  the  like  benefit  for  any  children,  under years  of  age,  by 

an  additional  payment  for  each  child,  of  *  ■  monthly. 

123. — A  member's  right  to  receive  medical  advice  or  medicine, 
either  for  himself  or  his  children,  shall  commence  at  the  expiration 
of  six  months  firom  the  date  of  his  first  payment  to  assure  the  same, 
and  shall  cease  only  with  his  assurance  against  sickness.  Any 
member  entitled  thereto  may  claim  medical  aid  and  medicine  without 
declaring  on  the  funds. 
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AS  TO  DEFERRED  ANNUITIES. 

LL     Terms, 

124. — Any  member  may  assure  for  a  deferred  life  annuitj  for 
himself^  or  on  the  life  of  another,  to  commence  at  the  age  of  sixty 
or  upwards,  and  payable  yearly,  half-yearly,  quarterly,  or  monthly, 
as  may  be  previously  agreed  on. 

125. — ^The  subscriptions  to  assure  a  deferred  annuity,  according 

to  Tables shall  cease  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  the  annuity 

commences. 

AS  TO  ENDOWMENTS. 
Lll.     Tenns. 
126. — Members  of  any  age  or  occupation  may  assure  for  any  sum 
of  money  from  £5  to  £ — ,  as  an  endowment  for  themselves  or  their 

cliildren,  or  on  the  lives  of  others,  according  to  the  Tables 

^appended  to  these  rules. 

LIII.     Payment  of  Claims, 

127. — ^The  payment  of  any  endowment  shall  be  made  within  one 
month  from  the  date  of  that  meeting  of  the  directors  at  which  the 
validity  of  the  claim  shall  be  admitted  by  the  board. 

LIV.    Death  of  Assured. 

128. — Should  any  person  assured  for  an  endowment  at  a  specified 
age,  die  before  the  attainment  thereof,  his  representatives  shall  receive 
back  the  whole  amount  contributed,  less  a  deduction  towards  the 
expenses  of  management  after  the  rate  of per  cent,  per  annum. 

LV.    Death  of  Assurer. 

129. — ^Tlie  death  of  any  person  holding  a  policy  of  endowment  on 
the  life  of  a  child,  and  any  consequent  cessation  of  payments  thereon, 
shall  not  affect  the  interest  of  the  child  assured,  as  regards  the 
premiums  already  paid,  as  an  endowment  shall  still  be  granted  to  the 
child,  on  its  attaining  the  prescribed  age,  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  premiums  paid. 
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LVI.    Notice  of  Claims. 

130.— Members  assured  for  any  deferred  benefit  (either  annuity 
or  endowment)  shall,  previous  to  the  age  at  which  such  benefit  is 
payable,  give  one  month's  notice  of  the  same  to  the  secretary,  and 
shall,  if  required,  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  identity  and  of  age. 


{_Here  should  follow  the  Tables  and  Schedules  of  FormSy  ^cJ] 
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NEW  DEPOSIT  TABLES 

FOS 

SAVINGS*    BANKS   AND   INDUSTRIAL 
ASSOCIATIONS* 


The  following  Tables  are  given  in  illustration  of  a  system  proposed 
with  the  view  to  give  a  Depositor  a  greater  average  rate  of  interest  for  his 
investment  than  that  at  present  afforded  by  Savings'  Banks,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  afford  facilities  for  the  withdrawal,  at  will,  of  a  pre-arranged 
portion  of  the  Deposit.  The  sum  deposited  is  accordingly  divided,  in  the 
out^t,  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  with- 
drawable at  a  week's  notice,  the  other  at  not  less  than  six  months.  The 
latter  portion,  therefore,  not  being  liable  to  abrupt  withdrawal,  can  bo 
invested  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  former.  On  this  account 
two  rates  of  interest  are  employed  in  the  calculations,  as  will  be  seen  on 
reference  to  the  Tables.  It  is  also  a  condition  of  the  investment  that  the 
accruing  compound  interest  thereon  shall  not  be  withdrawn  until  the  ' 
withdrawal  of  the  whole  of  the  Deposit,  an  equivalent  for  this  restriction 
being  given  in  the  investment  from  year  to  year,  at  the  higher  rate,  of  the 
total  amount  of  each  year's  interest  on  the  two  portions  of  the  Deposit. 

The  portions  assumed  in  the  Tables  vnll  probably,  in  most  cases,  bo 
found  sufficient,  with  care,  to  meet  any  ordinary  contingency;  and  the 
delay  which  occurs  in  the  removal  of  the  remainder  will  operate  bene- 
ficially as  a  check  to  hasty  and  reckless  withdrawals.  These  preliminaiy 
observations  will  suffice  to  explain  the  system,  and  we  now  proceed  to 
describe  the  arrangement  of  the  Tables. 


L  Single  Deposits. 
These  consist  of  Tables  I.  to  VI.  inclusive,  all  of  which  are  computed 
upon  the  same  principle,  but  different  rates  of  interest  (See  Farmulm  in 
Jppendix  to  TreatiMe  on  Building  Soctettee),  The  rates  employed  are 
cited  at  the  head  of  each  Table,  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  headings 
and  foot  notes  will  be  found  sufficiently  explanatory. 


II.  Annuity  Deposits. 
These  consLst  of  Tables  YII.  to  XII.  inclusive,  and  show  the  result  of 
a  series  of  annual  Deposits.    It  vnll  be  perceived  that  these  Tables  are 


•  If  the  Managers  of  a  Sayings*  Bank  prefer  it,  they  oan  underwrite  the  Annnitiee 
referred  to,  with  an  Assoranoe  OiBce. 


herein 
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computed  at  the  same  rates,  respectively,  as  the  previous  six  Tables. 
They  are,  in  fact,  obtained  from  those  Tables  by  addition^ 


III.  Defebked  Annuities. 

These  consist  of  Tables  Xni.,  XIV.  and  XV. ,  and  are  an  adaptation  of  the 
principles  developed  in  Tables  I.,  U.  and  III.,  to  the  purchase  of  Deferred 
Annuities.  The  attention  of  the  reader  is  particularly  requested  to  these 
Tables.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  money  deposited  accumulates, 
during  the  stipulated  period,'without  any  reference  to  a  law  of  mortality. 
The  consequence  of  this  is  that  a  Depositor,  who  may,  from  any  cause, 
find  it  advisable  to  withdraw  before  attaining  the  stipulated  age,  will 
receive  a  much  larger  sum,  under  these  Tables,  than  he  would  under  any 
other  system  of  Deferred  Annuities  hitherto  proposed.  It  is  true  that, 
were  the  same  amount  to  bo  deposited  in  a  Savings'  Bank  in  purchase  of 
an  annuity,  the  reiulting  annuity  would  bo  somewhat  larger  than  these 
Tables  give ;  but,  viewed  as  a  whole,  it  is  conceived  that  the  plan  herein 
delineated  is  much  more  advantageous.  Thus  a  man  at  30,  who  deposits 
£10  in  a  Savings'  Bank,  will  at  60  obtain  an  annuity  of  £2.  19«.  7(1 ; 
whereas,  Table  XIII.  would  give  him  but  £2.  11#.  lief.  Suppose,  how- 
ever, that  at  the  age  of  55  he  should  withdraw  or  die,  then  he  or  his  repre- 
sentatives would  receive,  under  the  above  mentioned  Table  Xm.,  the 
sum  of  £22.  ld«.  2d,  The  Savings'  Bank  would  merely  return  the  £10. 
(See  Note  to  Table  XID.) 


Note—  The  reader  will  observe,  on  examining  the  Tables,  that  the  Columns  relating 
to  Deposits  of  £100  are  not  in  all  eases,  exactly  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  «er- 
responding  value  for  Deposits  of  £10.  These  discrepancies  are  occasioned  by  the 
suppression  of  fractional  parts  of  a  penny. 


^  For  Tables  of  Single  Deposits  to  assure  sums  payable 
at  death,  see  Part  I.  of  this  division  of  the  "  Treatise/*  and 
for  Annual  Deposits,  see  Tables  XYI.  and  XVII.  herein. 
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SINGLE  DEPOSITS. 


TABLE  I. 

Showing  the  Amount  to  which  a  Deposit  of  £10  or  (£100)  will  accu- 
mulate at  the  end  of  any  number  of  Years  up  to  10 ;  on  the  condition 
that,  after  the  first  Year,  One  Half  (or  One  Fourth)  of  the  Sum  de- 
posited may  be  withdrawn,  without  interest,  on  giving  one  week's 
notice;  the  balance  of  the  Deposit  and  the  accumulated  compound 
Interest  remaining  unwithdrawable  till  the  end  of  the  period,  unless 
six  months'  notice  of  withdrawal  be  given. 

Rates  of  Interest  £3  10«.  and  £2  10«.  per  Cent,  as  explained  at  foot. 


Deposit  op  £10. 

Deposit  op  £100. 

No.  of 

One  Half 

One  Fourth 

One  Fourth 

One  Half 

No.  of 

Years. 

withdrawable. 

withdrawable. 

withdrawable. 

withdrawable. 

Years. 

JS    «.     d. 

£    9.    d. 

£      8.      d. 

£       8.       d. 

1 

10    6    0 

10    6    6 

103    5    0 

103    0    0 

1 

2 

10  12     2 

10  13    3 

106  12    4 

106     2     1 

2 

3 

10  18    8 

11     0    2 

110     1  11 

109    6    5 

3 

4 

11     5    3 

11     7    5 

113  13  11 

112  12  11 

4 

5 

11  12    2 

11  14  10 

117    8    7 

116     1     9 

5 

6 

11  19    4 

12    2    7 

121     5    9 

119  13    0 

6 

7 

12    6    8 

12  10    7 

125    5    8 

123    6    9 

7 

8 

12  14    4 

12  18  10 

129    8    4 

127    3     1 

8 

9 

13    2    3 

13    7    5 

133  14    0 

131     2     1 

9 

10 

13  10    5 

13  16    3 

138    2    7 

135    3  11 

10 

N.6. — ^This  Table  is  computed  according  to  formula  No.  I.,  Art  3,  in  the 
Appendix,  on  the  supposition  that  the  lower  rate  of  2|  per  cent,  is  allowed  on 
the  withdrawable  portion  of  the  Deposit,  and  d|  per  cent  on  the  unwithdrawable 
portion,  as  also  upon  the  entire  amount  of  the  interest  as  it  accumulates  from 
year  to  year. 

JBxmi^le, — ^A  person  having  deposited  £100  will  be  entitled,  at  any  time 
after  the  first  year,  to  draw  out  50,  or  £25,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  a  week's 
notice.  Say  he  has  retained  the  power  to  withdraw  one-half,  and  that  he 
exeroiBes  tins  power  at  the  end  of  the  5th  year.  The  amount  at  his  credit  at 
that  moment  is  £116  1«.  9e/.,  from  which  deducting  the  £50  withdrawn,  there 
will  remain  £66  Is.  9<^.  to  accumulate  for  the  remaining  5  years  (or  until  with- 
drawn under  a  six  months'  notice)  at  3|  per  cent  compound  interest  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  whole  amount  of  the  Deposit  be  left  undisturbed  by  the  Depositor 
during  the  term,  then  the  accumulated  amount  at  the  end  of  10  years  will  be 
£185  8«.  lid. 


a 
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TABLE  II. 

Showing  the  amount  to  which  a  Deposit  of  £10  (or  £100)  will  accumu- 
late at  the  end  of  any  number  of  Years  up  to  10,  on  the  principle  of 
Table  I. 

Rates  of  Interest  of  £3  5s,  and  £2  10«.  per  Cent 


Deposit  of 

£10. 

Deposit  of  £100. 

No.  of 

One  Half 

One  Fourth 

1     One  Fourth 

One  Half 

No.  of 

Years. 

withdrawable. 

withdrawable. 

withdrawable. 

withdrawable. 

Years. 

£       8,     d. 

£    8,    d. 

£     ..     ^.. 

£       s.    d. 

- 

1 

10     5     9 

10     6     2 

103  1  :a. 

102  17     6 

1 

2 

10  11     8 

10  12     6 

1     106    4    6 

105  16  10 

2 

3 

10  17  10 

10  19    0 

109    9    9 

108  18    2 

3 

4 

11     4    2 

11     5     9 

112  17    ^ 

112     1     6 

4 

5 

11  10    8 

11  12     8 

116    6    § 

115    6    9 

5 

6 

11  17     5 

11  19  10 

iigri8    8 

118  14    3 

6 

7 

12    4    5 

12     7     3 

123  12  10 

122    3  11 

7 

8 

12  11     7 

12  14  11 

127     9    6 

125  15  10 

8 

9 

12  19    0 

13    2  11 

131     8     7 

129  10    0 

9 

10 

13    6    8 

13  11     0 

135  10    3 

133    6    9 

10 

N.6. — The  observations  at  the  foot  of  Table  I.  apply  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  results  of  this  Table. 


TABLE  III. 

Showing  the  Amount  to  which  a  Deposit  of  £10  (or  £100)  will  accumu- 
late at  the  end  of  any  number  of  Years  up  to  10,  on  the  principle  of 
Table  I. 


Hates  of  Interest  £3  2s.  ed.  and  £2  10s.  per  Cent. 

Deposit  of 

i 
£10. 

Deposit  of  £100. 

No.of 

One  Half 

One  Fourth 

-One  Fourth 

One  Half 

No.  of 

Years. 

withdrawable. 

withdrawable. 

withdrawable. 

withdrawable. 

YcaiB. 

£     8.     d,. 

£      8.     d.     ^ 

£      8,      d 

£      8.      d. 

1 

10    5     7 

10     5  11     1 

102  19    4 

102  16    3 

1 

2 

10  11     5 

10  12     1     J 

106    0    8 

105  14    3 

2 

3 

10  17     5 

10  18    4 

109    3    9 

108  14     1 

3 

4 

11     3     7 

11     4  11 

112    8  10 

111  15    9 

4 

5 

11     9  11 

11  11     7 

115  16    0 

114  19    4 

5 

6 

11  16    6 

11  18    6 

119    5     3 

118    5    0 

6 

7 

12    3    3 

12     5    8 

122  16    8 

121  12    7 

7 

8 

12  10    3 

12  13    0 

126  10    3 

125    2     5 

8 

9 

12  17     5 

13    0    7 

130    6    3 

128  14    4 

9 

10 

13    4  10 

13    8    6 

134    4    7 

132    8     7 

10 

N.B. — The  observations  at  the  foot  of  Table  I.  apply  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  results  of  this  Table. 
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TABLE  IV. 
Showing  the  amount  to  which  a  Deposit  of  £10  (or  £100)  will  accumulate 
at  the  end  of  any  number  of  Years  up  to  10,  on  the  principle  of 
Table  I. 

Bates  of  Interest  5  and  3  per  Cent. 


Deposit  of 

£10. 

Deposit  of  £100. 

No.  of 

One  Half 

One  Fourth    | 

One  Fourth 

One  Half 

No.  of 

Years. 

withdrawable. 

withdrawable,  i 

withdrawable. 

withdrawable. 

Years. 

£      9,      d. 

£     8.     d. 

£        8.     d. 

£       8,     d. 

I 

10     8     0 

10     9    0     ! 

104  10     0 

104     0     0 

1 

2 

10  16     5 

10  18    5 

109     4    6 

108    4    0 

2 

3 

11     5     2 

11     8     6     1 

114     3     9 

112  n  2 

3 

i     4 

11  14    6 

11  18    9 

119    7  11 

117    4  10 

4 

;   5 

12    4    3 

12     9    9     1 

124  17    4 

122    2     1 

5 

1     6 

12  14     5 

13     1     3     ' 

130  12     2 

127    4     2 

6 

i     7 

13    5     1 

13  13     3 

136  12    9 

132  11     4 

7 

'     8 

13  16    5 

14    5  11     ' 

142  19    5 

138    3  11 

8 

1     » 

14    8     2 

14  19    3 

149  12     5 

144    2     1 

9 

'  10 

15    0     8 

16  13     2 

156  12    0 

150    6    3 

10 

N.B. — The  observations  at  the  foot  of  Table  I.  apply  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  resolts  of  this  Table. 


TABLE  V. 
Showing  the  Amount  to  which  a  Deposit  of  £10  (or  £100)  will  accumu- 
late at  the  end  of  any  number  of  years  up  to  10,  on  the  principle  of 
Table  I. 

Rates  of  Interest  6  and  3  per  Cent. 


Deposit  of 

£10.              i 

1 

Deposit  of  £100. 

1 

No.  of 

One  Half 

One  Fourth 

One  Fourth 

One  Half 

No.  of 

Years. 

withdrawable. 

withdrawable. 

withdrawable. 

withdrawable. 

Tears. 

£    8,     d. 

£     8,      d. 

£        8,     d. 

£      8.    d. 

1 

10     9    0 

10  10    6 

105     5     0 

104  10     0 

1 

2 

10  18     6 

11     1     8 

110  16    3 

109     5     5 

2 

3 

11     8    8 

11  13     5     . 

116  14    4 

114    6    6 

3 

4 

11  19    5 

12     5  11     1 

122  19    4 

119  13    9 

4 

5 

12  10    9 

12  19     2     ' 

129  11  11 

125     7    4 

5 

6 

13     2    9 

13  13     2 

136  12     5 

131     7    9 

6 

7 

13  15    6 

14  18     2     . 

144     1     4 

137  15    5 

7 

8 

14    9     1 

15     3  11 

151  19    3 

144  10    9 

8 

9 

15     3     5 

16    0    8 

160    6     7 

151  14    3 

9 

10 

15  18    8 

16  18     5 

,     169    4     0 

159    6    4 

10 

N.B. Tlie  observations  at  the  foot  of  Table  T.  apply  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 

results  of  this  Table. 
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TABLE  VI. 

Showing  the  amount  to  which  a  Deposit  of  £10  (or  £100)  will  accumu- 
late at  the  end  of  any  number  of  years  up  to  10,  on  the  principle 
of  Table  I. 

Rates  of  Interest  7  and  3  per  Cent 


Deposit  of 

£10. 

Deposit  op  £100. 

No.  of 

One  Half 

One  Fourth 

One  Fourth 

One  Half 

No.  of 

Years. 

withdrawable. 

withdrawable. 

withdrawable. 

withdrawable. 

Yeara. 

£     *.    <f. 

£      8.     d. 

£      8.      d. 

£       8.     d. 

1 

10  1.0     0 

10  12     0 

106     0    0 

105     0    0 

1 

2 

11     0    8 

11     4  10     1 

112    8     5 

110     7    0 

2 

3 

11  12     2 

11  18     7     , 

119     5    9 

116     1     6 

3 

4 

12    4     5 

12  13    3 

126  12  10 

122    4    0 

4 

5 

12  17     6 

13    9    0 

134  10     1 

128  15     1 

5 

6 

13  11     6 

14    5  10     1 

142  18     5 

135  15    4 

6 

7 

14    6     7 

15     3  10 

151  18    6 

143    5     5 

7 

8 

15     2     7 

16    3     1     1 

161  11     2 

1     151     5  11 

8 

9 

15  19    9 

17    3    9     1 

171  17    4 

159  17  10 

9 

10 

16  18    2 

18    5     9     1 

182  18    0 

169     1     8 

10 

N.B. — ^The  observations  at  the  foot  of  Table  I.  apply  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  results  of  this  Table. 

It  may  further  bo  observed  that  the  S3rstem,  as  developed  in  one  or  other  of  the 
last  three  Tables,  might  be  adopted  with  advantage  by  Industrial  Associations 
(such  as  Friendly  Societies  and  Buildiug  Societies)  as  an  inducement  to  In- 
vesters.  It  gives  them,  upon  the  whole  sum  invested,  an  advantageous  average 
rate  of  interest,  and  enables  them  to  set  free,  at  a  brief  notice}  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  sum  deposited,  to  meet  imoxpected  emergencies. 
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ANNUITT  DEPOSITS. 


TABLE   Vn. 


Showing  the  Amount  to  which  a  Deposit  of  £10  (or  £100)  per  Annum 
will  accumulate  at  the  end  of  any  number  of  Years  up  to  10 ;  upon  the 
condition  that  One  Half  (or  One  Fourth)  of  the  aggregate  of  the  Sums 
deposited  may  be  withdrawn  in  the  manner  explained  in  Table  L 

Rates  of  Interest  £3  10^.  and  £2  lOs.  per  Cent,  as  explained  at  foot. 


Deposit  op  £10 

P£B  ANNUM. 

Deposit  of 

£100  PEE  ANNUM. 

No.  of!      One  Half 

Ono  Fourth 

One  Fourth 

Ono  Half 

No.  of 

Years. 

withdrawable. 

withdrawable. 

withdrawable 

withdrawable. 

Years. 

£      8,     d. 

£       8,    d. 

&        8,    d 

£         8,     d. 

1 

10    6    0 

10     6     6 

103     5     0 

103    0    0 

1 

2 

20  18     2 

20  19    9 

209  17    4 

209    2     1 

2 

3 

31  16  10 

31  19  11 

319  19    3 

318    8    6 

3 

4 

43     2     1 

43    7    4 

433  13    2 

431     1     6 

4 

5 

54  14    3 

65     2    2 

551     1     9 

647     3     2 

5 

6 

66  13     7 

67    4    9 

672     7    6 

666  16    2 

6 

7 

79    0    3 

79  15    4 

797  13    2 

790    2  11 

7 

8 

91  14    7 

92  14    2     1 

927     1     6 

917    6    0 

8 

9 

104  16  10 

106     1     7 

1060  16    6 

1048    8     1 

9 

10 

118    7     2 

119  17  la 

1198  18     1 

1183  12    0 

10 

N.B.— This  Table  shows  the  result  of  a  series  of  Annual  Depo8it8  of  £10  (or 
£100),  and  is  found  by  taking  sucoessiTely  the  sums  of  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  terms  of  the 
corresponding  columns  of  Table  I.,  the  rates  of  interest  in  this  being  the  same 
18  in  that  Table,  yiz,  8|  per  cent,  on  the  unwithdrawable  portion,  and  the 
accumulating  interest,  and  2|  per  cent,  on  the  withdrawable  portion. 

Example,— K  person  haying  deposited  £10  per  annum,  say  for  6  years,  will 
be  entitled  at  the  end  of  that  year  to  withdraw  one-half  or  one-fourth  of  tho 
aggregate  of  his  deposits  to  that  time  (viz.  £25  or  £12  10«.)  as  the  case  maybe, 
at  a  week's  notice;  the  remainder,  together  with  the  interest,  being  left  to 
accumulate  at  8|  per  cent,  till  tho  end  of  tho  term,  or  until  Mrithdrawn  under  a 
six  months'  notice.    [Vide  Note  to  Table  I.] 
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TABLE  Vin. 

Showing  the  Amount  to  which  a  Deposit  of  £10  (or  £100)  per  Anrnm 
will  aocomulate  at  the  end  of  any  number  of  Years  up  to  10»  upon  the 
principle  of  Table  VIL 

Rates  of  Interest  £3  5«.  and  £2  10s.  per  Cent. 


Deposit  of  £10 

PER  ANNUM. 

Deposit  of 

£100  PER  ANNUM. 

No.  of 

One  Half 

One  Fourth 

One  Fourth 

One  Half 

No.  of 

Years. 

withdrawable. 

withdrawable. 

withdrawable. 

withdrawable. 

Years. 

£     «.    d. 

£     a.    d. 

£      8,    d. 

£     9,    d. 

1 

10    5    9 

10    6     2 

103     1     3 

102  17     6 

1 

2 

20  17     5 

20  18     7 

209    5    9 

208  14    4 

2 

3 

31  15    3 

31  17    7 

318  15    6 

317  12    6 

3 

4 

42  19    5 

43    3    4 

431  12    9 

429  14    0 

4 

5 

54  10     1 

54  16    0 

547  19    6 

545    0    9 

5 

6 

66    7    6 

66  15  10 

667  18    2 

663  15    0 

6 

7 

78  11  11 

79    3    1 

791  11     0 

785  18  11 

7 

8 

91     3    6 

91  18    0 

919    0    6 

911  14    9 

8 

9 

104    2    6 

105        11     I 

1050    9     1 

1041     4     9 

9 

10 

117    9    2 

118  11  11 

1185  19    4 

1174  11     6 

10 

N.B.— This  Table  is  formed  from  Table  II.  in  the  same  manner  as  Table  YII, 
was  formed  from  Table  I.    [Vide  Note  to  Table  VII.] 


TABLE   IX. 
Showing  the  Amount  to  which  a  Deposit  of  £10  (or  £100)  per  Annum 
will  accumulate  at  the  end  of  any  number  of  Years  up  to  10,  upon  the 
principle  of  Table  VII. 

Rates  of  Interest  £3  2«.  6d.  and  £2  lOt.  per  Cent. 


Deposit  of  £10 

PER  ANNUM. 

Deposit  op 

£100  per  annum. 

No.  of 

One  Half 

1 
One  Fourth   | 

One  Fourth 

One  Half 

No.  of 

Years. 

withdrawable. 

withdrawable. 

1 

withdrawable. 

withdrawable. 

Years. 

£      8,     d. 

£      8.     d.      ^ 

£        8.     d. 

£       8.     d. 

1 

10    5     7 

10     5  11 

102  19    4 

102  16     3 

1 

2 

20  17    0 

20  18    0 

209    0    0 

208  10    6 

2 

3 

31  14    5 

31  16    4 

318    3     9 

317    4    7 

3 

4 

42  18    0 

43     1     3 

430  12     7 

429    0    4 

4 

5 

54    7  11 

54  12  10 

546    8     7 

543  19    8 

5 

6 

66    4    5 

66  11     4 

665  13  10 

662    4.8 

6 

7 

78    7    8 

78  17    0 

788  10    6 

783  17    3 

7 

8 

90  18    0 

91  10     1 

915     0  10 

908  19    8 

8 

9 

103  15     5 

104  10    8 

1045     7     1 

1037  14    0 

9 

10 

117     0     3 

117  19    2 

1179  11     8 

1170    2    7 

10 

N.B.— This  Table  is  formed  from  Table  III.  in  the  same  manner  as  Table  VII. 
was  formed  from  Table  I.    [Vide  Note  to  Table  VII.] 
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Showing  the  Amount  to  which  a  Deposit  of  £10  (or  £100)  ptr  Annum 
will  accmnulate  at  the  end  of  any  number  of  Years  up  to  10,  upon  the 
principle  of  Table  VII. 

Rates  of  Interest  5  and  3  per  Cent. 


Deposit  of  £10 

PER  ANNUM. 

Deposit  op 

£100  PER  ANNUM. 

No.  of 

One  Half 

One  Fourth 

One  Fourth 

One  Half 

No.  of 

Tears. 

withdrawable. 

withdrawable. 

withdrawable. 

withdrawable. 

Years. 

£     9,    d. 

&       9.     d. 

£      «.    <^ 

£      5.    d. 

1 

10    8    0 

10     9     0 

104  10    0 

104     0    0 

1 

2 

21     4     5 

21     7     5 

213  14    6 

212    4    0 

2 

3 

32    9    7 

32  15  10 

327  18    3 

324  16    2 

3 

4 

44    4     1 

44  14     7 

447     6    2 

442     1     0 

4 

5 

56    8    4 

57    4    4 

572    3    6 

564    3     1 

5 

6 

69    2    9 

70    5     7 

702  15    8 

691     7     3 

6 

7 

82    7  10 

83  18  10 

839    8    5 

823  18     7 

7 

8 

96    4    3 

98    4    9 

982    7  10 

962    2    6 

8 

9 

110  12    5 

113    4    0 

1132    0    3 

1106    4     7 

9 

10 

125  13     1 

128  17    2     1 

1288  12    3 

1256  10  10 

10 

N.B. — This  Tabic  is  formed  from  Table  IV.  in  the  same  manner  as  Table 
VII.  was  formed  from  Table  I.    [Vide  Note  to  Table  VII.] 


TABLE  XI. 

Showing  tho  Amount  to  which  a  Deposit  of  £10  (or  £100)  per  Annum 
will  accumulate  at  the  end  of  any  number  of  Years  up  to  10,  on  the 
principle  of  Table  VII. 

Kates  of  Interest  6  and  3  per  Cent 


Deposit  of  £10 

PER  ANNUM. 

Deposit  op 

£100  PER  ANNUM. 

No.  of 

One  Half 

One  Fourth    1 

One  Fourth 

One  Half 

No.  of 

Years. 

Mrithdrawable. 

withdrawable. ' 

withdrawable. 

withdrawable. 

Years. 

£     ».    d. 

£       8.     d. 

£       8.     d. 

£      t,    d. 

1 

10    9    0 

10  10    6 

105     5    0 

104  10    0 

1 

2 

21     7     6 

21  12     2 

216     1     3 

213  15     5 

2 

3 

32  16    2 

33     5     7 

332  15     7 

328     1  11 

3 

4 

44  15     7 

45  11   6   : 

455  14  11 

447  15    8 

4 

5 

57    6    4 

58  10    8 

585    6  10 

573    3    0 

5 

6 

70    9     1 

72    3  11 

721  19    3 

704  10    9 

6 

7 

84    4    7 

86  12     1 

866    0     7 

842     6    2 

7 

8 

98  13    8 

101  16    0 

1017  19  10 

986  16  11 

8 

9 

113  17     2 

117  16    8 

1178    6    5 

1138  11     2 

9 

10 

129  15    9 

134  15    0 

1 

1347  10    5 

1297  17    6 

10 

N.B— This  Table  is  formed  from  Table  V.  in  tho  same  manner  as  Table  VII. 
was  formed  from  Table  I.    [Vide  Note  to  Table  VII.] 
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TABLE  Xn. 

Showing  the  Amoant  to  which  a  Deposit  of  £10  (or  £100)  per  An 
will  aocmnolate  at  the  end  of  any  nomber  of  Yean  up  to  10,  on  the 
principle  of  Table  VIL 

Hates  of  Interest  7  and  3  per  Cent. 


Deposit  op  £10 

PER  ANNUM. 

1 

1    Deposit  op 

£100  PEE  ANNUM. 

No.  of 

One  Half 

One  Fourth 

One  Fourth 

One  Half 

No.  of 

Yoan. 

withdrawable. 

withdrawable. 

withdrawable. 

withdrawable. 

Years. 

£        9.     d. 

JS       8,     d. 

£      %.    d. 

£      «.    <2. 

1 

10  10    0 

10  12     0 

106    0    0 

105     0     0 

1 

2 

21  10    8 

21  16  10 

218    8     5 

215     7     0 

2 

3 

33     2  10 

33  15     5 

1     337  14    2 

331     8     6 

3 

4 

45     7     3 

46    8    8 

464    7    0 

453  12     6 

4 

5 

58    4    9 

59  17    8 

598  17     1 

582    7     7 

5 

6 

71  16    3 

74    3    6 

1     741  15    6 

718    2  11 

6 

7 

86    2  10 

89    7    6 

,     893  14    0 

861     8    4 

7 

8 

101     5    5 

105  10    6 

'  1055    5    2 

1012  14    3 

8 

9 

117    5     2 

122  14    3 

i  1227    2    6 

1172  12     I 

9 

10 

134    3    4 

141     0    0 

1  1410    0    6 

1341  13    9 

10 

N.6.— This  Table  is  formed  from  Table  VI.  in  the  same  manner  as  Table 
VII.  was  formed  from  Table  I.    [Vide  Note  to  Table  VII.] 

The  attention  of  Industrial  Associations  is  requested  to  the  last  three  Tables. 
[Vide  Note  to  Table  VI.] 
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DEFERRED  ANNUITIES. 

TABLE  XIII. 

Showing  the  accumulated  Amount,  or  the  Life  Annuity  (payable  half- 
yearly),  which  a  single  Deposit  of  £10  wiU  entitle  a  Depositor  to 
i*eceiye  at  the  end  of  stipulutcd  periods ;  the  whole  of  the  Deposit, 
together  with  the  accumulated  Interest,  upon  the  principle  of  Table 
I.,  to  be  returnable  at  six  months'  notice,  in  case  of  decease  of 
Depositor,  or  of  his  desiring  to  cancel  the  transaction  before  the  close 
of  the  period.  It  being  further  provided  that  a  Depositor  may  at  any 
time,  before  entering  on  the  Annuity,  withdraw  One  Fourth  of  the 
Sum  itself  deposited,  on  giving  one  week's  notice. 

Rates  of  Interest  £3  10;.  and  £2  10«.  per  Gent,  as  explained  at  foot 


Annuity  to 

COMMENCE  AT 

60. 

Present 
Age. 

Accumulated 
Amount 

OorreBponding  Annuity. 

Male. 

Female. 

£     s.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

£     8,     d. 

20 

37    9    7 

3  12    8 

3     9    3 

25 

31  13    4 

3     15 

2  18    7 

•30 

26  15    6 

2  11  n* 

2    9    6 

36 

22  13     2 

2     3  11 

2     1  11 

40 

19    3  10 

1  17     2 

1  15    6 

45 

16    5     5 

1  11     7 

1  10    1 

50 

13  16    3 

1     6    9 

1     5    6 

55 

11  14  10 

1     2    9 

1     1     8 

Ankuity  to 

COMMENCE   AT 

65. 

Present 
Age. 

Accumulated 
Amount 

Corresponding  Annuity. 

Male. 

Female. 

&      8.     d. 

£     8.     d. 

£    «.      d. 

20 

44    7    7 

5     3  11 

4  18  10 

25 

37    9    7 

4     7    9 

4    3    5 

30 

31  13    4 

3  14    2 

3  10    6 

35 

26  15    6 

3    2    8 

2  19    7 

40 

22  13    2 

2  13     1 

2  10    5 

45 

19    3  10 

2    4  11 

2     2    9 

50 

16    5    5 

1  18     1 

1  16    3 

55 

13  16    3 

1  12    4 

1  10    9 

60 

11  14  10 

1     7    6 

1     6    1 

N.B.— Tho  columns  in  this  Tabic  headed  *  Accnmolatcd  Amount,'  are  computed  on  the 
principle  of  Table  I.,  and  at  the  same  rates  of  interest  as  that  Table,  vix.  U  per  cent,  on  the 
nnwitkdrawable  portion  of  the  Deposit  and  the  aecumnlated  Interest,  and  2|  per  cent,  on 
the  withdrawable  portion.  The  cofnmns  headed  *  Corresponding  Annuity '  ore  deduced  from 
the  English  life  Table  at  8  per  cent.    An  example  is  subjoined. 

•  SxampU.^K  person  aged  80  haying  deposited  £10  will  bo  entitled,  on  attaining  the  age 
of  60,  to  reoeiTe  either  a  gross  sum  of  £26  15«.  M^  or  an  Annuity  of  £3  lU.  lid.  for  the 
remainder  of  Life.  Should  he  withdraw  or  die  before  attaining  that  age,~eay  for  example 
at  55,— then  he  or  his  representatiTes  would,  in  that  case,  reoeiTe,  six  months  thereafter,  the 
sum  of  £21  \U.  t4.,  or  the  amount  corresponding  to  25  years  deposit,  which  is  the  same  as 
at  age  85,  for  60. 
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TABLE  XIV. 


Showing  tho  Accumulated  Amount,  or  the  Corresponding  Annuity 
(payable  half-yearly),  which  a  single  Deposit  of  £10  will  entitle  a 
Depositor  to  receive  at  the  end  of  stipulated  periods,  on  the  principle 
of  Table  XDL 

Kates  of  Interest  £3  6s.  and  £2  10^.  per  Cent 


Annuity  to 

COMMENCE  AT 

60. 

Present 
Age. 

Accumulated 
Amount. 

Corresponding  Annuity. 

Male. 

Female. 

£      8,     d. 

£    8.    d.\ 

£     8.      d. 

20 

34    8  11 

3     6  10 

3    3     8 

25 

29    8  10 

2  17     1 

2  14     5 

30 

25    3    6 

2    8  10 

2     6    6 

35 

21  10  10 

2     1     9 

1  19  10 

40 

18    8  10 

1  15    9 

1  14     1 

45 

15  16    0 

1  10    8 

1     9    2 

50 

13  11     0 

16    3 

15    0 

55 

11  12    8 

1     2    7 

116 

Annuity  to 

COMMENCE  AT 

65. 

Present 
Age. 

Accumulated 
Amount 

Corresponding  Annuity. 

Male. 

Female. 

£     «.    d. 

£     8,     d. 

£     8.     d. 

20 

40     6    4 

4  14    5 

4    9    9 

25 

34    8  11 

4    0    8 

3  16    8 

30 

29    8  10 

3    8  11 

3    5    IB 

35 

25    3     6 

2  18  11 

2  16    0 

40 

21  10  10 

2  10     5 

2     7  11 

45 

18    8  10 

2    3     2 

2     1    0 

50 

15  16    0 

1  17     0 

1  15    2 

55 

13  11     0 

1  11     9 

1  10    2 

60 

11  12    8 

1     7     3 

1     5  11 

N.B. — Tho  observations  at  tho  foot  of  Table  XIII.  apply  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  results  of  this  Table. 
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TABLE  XV. 

Showing  the  Accmnulated  Amount,  or  the  corresponding  Annuity, 
(payable  half-yearly),  which  a  single  Deposit  of  £10  will  entitle  a 
Depositor  to  receive  at  the  end  of  stipulated  periods,  on  the  principle 
of  Table  Xm. 

Rates  of  Interest  £3  2s,  6d.  and  £2  10;.  per  Cent. 


Annuity  to 

commence  at 

80. 

Present 
Age. 

Accumulated 
Amount 

Corresponding  Annuity. 

Male. 

Female. 

£       «.     d. 

&       8,     d 

£      9.      d. 

20 

33     0     7 

3     4     1 

3     1     1 

25 

28     7  10 

2  15     1 

2  12     6 

30 

24     8     3 

2     7     4 

2     5     1 

35 

21     0     0 

2     0     9 

1   18  10 

40 

18     1     7 

1  15     0 

1  13     5 

45 

15  11     5 

1   10     2 

1     8     9 

50 

13     8     6 

1     6     0 

1     4  10 

55 

11  11     7 

1     2     5 

1     1     5 

Annthty  to 

commence  at  ( 

55. 

Present 
Age. 

Accumulated 
Amount. 

Corresponding  Annuity. 

Male. 

Female. 

£     a.     d. 

£     *.    d. 

£     «.    d. 

20 

38     8  10 

4  10     0 

4     5     7 

25 

33     0     7 

3  17     4 

3  13     6 

30 

28     7  10 

3     6     6 

3     3     2 

35 

24     8     3 

2  17     2 

2  14     4 

40 

21     0     0 

2     9     2 

2     6     9 

45 

18     1     7 

2     2     4 

2     0     3 

50 

15  11     5 

1  16     5 

1  14     8 

55 

13     8     6 

1   11     5 

1     9  11 

60 

11  11     7 

1     7     1 

1     5     9 

N.B. — The  observations  at  the  foot  of  Table  XIII.  apply  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  results  of  this  Table. 
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NEW  SYSTEM  OF  ASSURANCE. 
LIFE  ASSURANCE 

BY 

ANNUAL    DEPOSIT   PREMIUMS. 


TABLE  XVI. 
Showing  the  Atmml  Deposit  Premiam  to  Insure  £100,  receivable  at 
Death,  with  a  return  by  the  Office,  in  addition,  of  all  the  Premiums 
paid  but  the  first. 


£     «. 

d. 

Age 

20  Annual 

Deposit 

Premium 

2     1 

6 

» 

25 

99 

9> 

If 

2  10 

1 

» 

30 

91 

l» 

}i 

3     1 

3 

}f 

35 

99 

99 

»i 

3  15 

1 

ft 

40 

>y 

»> 

II 

4  14 

9 

$t 

45 

i> 

V 

If 

6    0 

4 

t> 

50 

9> 

»» 

>9 

8    1 

3 

9) 

65 

y» 

)» 

tt 

11  10 

4 

»9 

60 

»» 

If 

»> 

16  17 

0 

>y 

66 

» 

9f 

}» 

24    3 

6 

)f 

70 

1} 

y» 

»f 

37  13 

2 

>t 

75 

ft 

» 

»i 

59    4 

0 

Example,— 'A  Deposit  paid  amiually  of  £6  0$,  Ad,  at  age  45,  will  secure  £100 
at  death ;  and,  in  addition,  the  family,  or  represontativea  of  the  deceased,  will 
l^^eive  ba^k  all  the  premimtt  paid  but  the  first. 
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NEW  SYSTEM   OF   LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


TABLE  XYII. 

Annual  premium  to  Assure  £100  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  payable  at 
Death,  Interest  in  the  mean  time  being  paid  each  succeeding  year 
to  the  Assurer  on  all  premiums  he  has  paid. 


Age. 

Age. 

Age. 

£      8, 

d. 

£  8.     d. 

£     8.     d. 

20 

2  17 

3 

39 

4  3  4 

58 

7  9  6 

21 

2  18 

3 

40 

4  5  4 

59 

7  15  7 

22 

2  19 

3 

41 

4  7  4 

60 

8  1  8 

23 

3  0 

3 

42 

4  9  5 

61 

8  7  6 

24 

3  1 

4 

43 

4  11  6 

62 

8  13  9 

25 

3  2 

6 

44 

4  13  9 

63 

9  0  3 

26 

3  3 

8 

45 

4  16  1^ 

64 

9  7  5 

27 

3  5 

0 

46 

4  18  7 

65 

9  15  3 

28 

3  6 

3 

47 

5  14 

66 

10  3  10 

29 

3  7 

7 

48 

5  4  4 

67 

10  13  3 

30 

3  8  10 

49 

5  7  6 

68 

11  3  7 

31 

3  10 

2 

50 

5  11  6 

69 

11  15  3 

32 

3  11 

6 

51 

5  14  10 

70 

12  7  11 

33 

3  13 

0 

52 

5  18  11 

71 

13  0  I 

34 

3  14 

6 

53 

6  3  3 

72 

13  17  1 

35 

3  16 

2 

54 

6  7  9 

73 

14  11  11 

36 

3  17 

10 

55 

6  12  9 

74 

15  6  5 

37 

3  19 

7 

56 

6  18  0 

75 

15  19  6 

38 

4  1 

5 

57' 

7  3  8 

By  the  abore  table  Assurers  would  secure  three  advantages : — 

1st — A  fixed  dimmuiion  each  year  in  their  premium$. 

2nd. — A  limited  nnmber  of  payments,  as  they  practically  cease  as  soon 
as  the  aggregate  interest  on  the  past  premiums  paid  equals  one 
year's  premium. 

Srd. — A  deferred  annuity  for  old  age  is  secured  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
interests. 

Thus  a  person  aged  25,  might,  if  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  were  4  per  Cent, 
by  a  premium  of  £3  2#.  6d,  &r  the  first  year,  £3  for  the  second  year,  and  so  on, 
decreasing  2«.  6d,  per  annum,  until  the  twenty-fifth  year,  secure  in  addition  to 
the  sum  of  £100  payable  at  death,  a  deferred  inoreasmg  annuity,  to  commence 
on  attaining  the  age  of  50. 
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OLD   AQE  AND   ENDOWMENT  TABLE. 


Showing  the  amount  of  Savings  that  would  bo  effected  hj  accumulating  £6 
a  year  with  interest. 


▲TEND 

Amount  of  Sayimoc 

1  AT 

ATBKD 

OP 

OP 

TBABS. 

8  per  Cent 

4  per  Gent. 

5  per  Cent. 

TSABS. 

£  8, 

d. 

£    #.  rf. 

£  8,     d. 

1 

6  0 

0 

6  0  0 

6  0  0 

1 

2 

12  3 

8 

12  4  10 

12  6  0 

2 

3 

18  10  11 

18  14  8 

18  18  4 

3 

4 

25  2 

0 

25  9  8 

25  17  3 

4 

5 

31  17 

1 

32  10  0 

33  3  1 

6 

6 

38  16 

3 

39  16  0 

40  16  3 

6 

7 

45  19 

6 

47  7  11 

48  17  1 

7 

8 

63  7 

1 

65  6  9 

67  6  11 

8 

9 

60  19 

3 

63  10  0 

66  3  3 

9 

10 

68  15 

9 

72  0  10 

76  9  6 

10 

U 

76  17 

0 

80  18  6 

85  4  10 

11 

12 

85  3 

1 

90  3  2 

95  10  1 

12 

13 

93  14 

2 

99  15  3 

106  6  7 

13 

U 

102  10 

6 

109  15  1 

117  11  6 

14 

16 

111  11 

10 

120  2  11 

129  9  6 

15 

16 

120  18 

10 

130  19  0 

141  18  11 

16 

17 

130  11 

5 

142  3  9 

165  0  11 

17 

18 

140  9 

9 

153  17  6 

168  15  11 

18 

19 

150  14 

1 

166  0  7 

183  4  9 

19 

20 

161  4 

6 

178  13  6 

198  8  0 

20 

21 

172  1 

3 

191  16  5 

214  6  5 

21 

22 

183  4 

6 

205  9  10 

231  0  8 

22 

23 

194  14 

5 

219  14  2 

248  11  9 

23 

24 

206  11 

3 

234  10  0* 

267  0  3 

24 

25 

218  16 

2 

249  17  7 

286  7  4 

25 

26 

231  6 

6 

266  17  5 

306  13  8 

26 

27 

244  5 

2 

282  10  2 

328  0  5 

27 

28 

257  11 

9 

299  16  2 

350  8  5 

28 

29 

271  6 

4 

317  16  0 

373  18  10 

29 

30 

283  9 

1 

336  10  3 

398  12  8 

30 

31 

300  0 

4 

355  19  5 

424  11  4 

31 

32 

315  0 

5 

376  4  3 

451  15  11 

32 

33 

330  9 

6 

397  6  2 

480  7  9 

33 

34 

346  7 

8 

419  3  0 

510  8  1 

34 

35 

362  16 

6 

441  18  4 

541  18  5 

36 

ExafnpU,—k  penon  setting  aside  £6  a  year,  or  10«.  a  month,  for  a  child  aged 
3  years,  would,  with  interest  at  4  per  Cent,  haye  accumulated  £153  17«.  6i{.  by 
the  time  the  child  attained  the  ago  of  21. 

In  case  of  preyious  death,  or  inability  to  continue  the  payments,  the  amount 
paid  could  be  returned  with  interest  at  3  per  Cent,  lees  —  per  Cent  towards 
expenses  of  bank  or  society. 
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APPENDIX 

ON 

MORAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL  EXPECTATION   IN   PROBABILITIES. 

Art.  1. — In  this  Section  we  propose  to  illustrate,  as  briefly  as 
the  subject  will  admit,  the  distinction  laid  down  by  Laplace  and 
other  celebrated  writers  on  Probability  between  Mathematical  and 
Moral  Expectation,  which  it  is  most  important  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  Assurance  business,  or  in  any 
operations  connected  with  events  of  a  contingent  character.* 

Mr.  Galloway  has  obserred  that  in  the  theory  of  Probabilities 
the  term  Expectation  is  used  to  denote  the  value  of  a  contingent 
Benefit,  multiplied  by  the  probability  of  the  event  taking  place  on 
which  it  depends.  A  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  Benefit 
should  not  be  estimated  with  respect  to  its  absolute  value,  but  to 
the  amount  of  relative  advantage  it  affords  the  individual  who  is  to 
receive  it.  Hence,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  are 
not  taken  into  consideration,  and  regard  is  had  merely  to  the  abso- 
lute value  of  the  benefit,  the  product  of  its  amount  by  the  chance 
of  receiving  it  is  the  Mathematical  Expectation  ;  but  when  such 
circumstances  are  regarded,  a  Relative  or  moral  value,  dependent 
upon  them,  is  assigned  to  the  benefit, — the  product  of  which  by 
the  chance  of  obtaining  it  is  termed  the  Moral  Expectation. 

2. — By  way  of  illustration,  there  is  the  common  error,  which  is 
made  in  the  measurement  of  Life  contingencies,  of  assuming  that 
estimates,  which  are  true  on  the  average  of  a  large  number  of  cases, 
are  equally  so  in  isolated  instances ;  and  actuarial  opinions  are  not 
unfrequently  given  as  a  guide  to  purchasers  of  property  dependent 
on  the  existence  of  human  life,  which,  being  deduced  from  Tables 
of  Mortahty  constructed  on  the  basis  of  a  large  number  of  lives,  are 
not  applicable  to  cases  where  but  two  or  three  lives  are  concerned. 

*  [For  more  extensive  discussion  of  the  theory  of  probabilities  than  would 
come  within  the  range  of  this  Treatise,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  works  of 
Laplace  and  Poisson,  which  have  been  rendered  into  a  most  elegant  form  by  our 
late  lamented  friend  Mr.  Galloway.  Although  it  is  in  the  works  of  Laplace  and 
Poisson  that  the  higher  and  more  abstruse  part  of  the  theory  of  probabilities 
nnist  be  studied,  yet  a  very  dear  explanation  of  the  principles  of  the  science, 
together  with  many  interesting  remarks  on  the  uses  and  application  of  the  theory, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  valuable  little  work  of  Lacroix,  Traits  Sl6nentaire  du  Calcul 
det  ProbabiUt/s :  Paris,  1833.] 
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3. — ^ThuB^  for  instance,  the  yalue  of  a  single  Annuity,  offered  fiw 
sale,  on  a  life  aged  60,  is  of  larger  mathematical  value,  according  to 
mortality  tables,  whatever  be  the  rate  of  interest  assumed,  than, 
morally  speaking,  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  a  purchaser  to  give 
for  it,  as  in  making  his  purchase  he  would  have  to  guard  against 
the  chance  of  premature  decease,  which,  although  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  likely  to  be  compensated  by  Retarded  deaths  of  other  lives, 
would  be  fatal  to  the  profit  of  his  investment  when  occurring  on  one 
single  purchase.''' 

4. — In  like  manner,  in  valuations  of  Leases  on  lives,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  substituting  a  Term  certain  for  the  Life  Lease,  a  common 
error  is  made,  of  treating  the  mathematieal  value  of  the  term  certain 
as  exactly  equivalent  to  the  value  shown  by  the  mortality  table  for 
the  annuity  on  the  life  or  lives  involved,  whereas  considerations  of 
moral  expectation  enter,  which  depend  upon  the  number  of  similar 
cases  the  parties  concerned  are  interested  in. 


Cf  Mathematical  Sxpeetatiom. 

5. — This  is  estimated  as  follows  :— 

Suppose  P  and  Q  to  be  engaged  in  play.  Let  p  and  q  be  the 
respective  probabilities  of  P*8  and  Q's  winning  a  game,  upon  the 
issue  of  which  an  amount,  S,  is  staked :  then  the  mathematical  ex- 
pectation of  P  is  p,8,  and  that  oi  Q  \s  q,8.  Now,  if  P  and  Q 
were  to  purchase  these  expectations,  the  respective  amounts  they 
ought  to  pay  for  them,  or,  in  other  words,  to  stake  on  the  issue  of 
the  game,  in  order  that  they  may  play  on  equal  terms,  must  be  pro- 
portional to  the  expectations  or  probabilities  of  winning  the  game. 
If  therefore  P^  be  the  sum  staked  by  P,  and  Q|  the  sum  staked  by 
Q,  we  have 

p.S:  q.SWP^  :  Qi 
or  p:      qllP^lQj^ 

and  consequently p-Qi^^q-Py 

*  [Henc«  ariaea  the  necessity,  to  Isolated  purehasers^  ol  actiaally  chargiiif  te 
the  Insurance  ii^  some  office  of  the  life  upon  which  the  Aonnity  depends,  instead 
of  making  the  net  provision,  ir„  for  a  sinking  fund,  in  the  formula  for  the  value 

of  an  annuity  due,  ar»  or  -j .    This  is  effected  by  putting  in  the  denominator, 

the  office  premium,  p,^  for  ir„  thus  producing  a  value  considerahly  ku  tiian  i^] 
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NoWy  Boppoce  the  amount  played  for  s  the  stakes,  or 
Pi  -f  Qi  =  5 
then^  since  P  expects  to  gain  Q|»  the  probability  of  winning  which 
is  p^  we  hare,  for  the  mathematical  value  of  P's  expectation  of  gain, 

p.Qi 
and  in  a  similar  manner  we  find  the  value  of  Q*s  expectation  of  gain, 

q.Py 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  when  the  stakes  of  each  are  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  probabilities  of  winning,  the  mathematical  expec* 
tations  of  each  player  are  equal ;  so  that,  subsequently  to  the  deposit 
of  the  stakes,  and  prior  to  the  decision  of  the  event,  the  players  may, 
without  advantage  or  otherwise  on  either  side,  exchange  places. 
Also,  since  the  sum  which  the  one  must  gain  is  equal  to  that  which 
the  other  must  lose,  the  product  of  ^.Pi*  which  is  (i's  expectation 
of  gain,  may  be  regarded  as  Ps  expectation  of  loss,  or,  if  taken  vrith 
a  negative  sign,  as  part  of  Ps  whole  expectation,  which  then  becomes 

p.Q^-q.P^ 
But  ;>.Qi -.5r.Pi  =  0 

consequently,  P's  condition  prior  to  the  decision  of  the  event  is  in 
nowise  affected,  speaking  mathematically^  by  his  having  staked  on 
the  issue  of  the  game. 

6. — ^Tlus  result  is  correct,  for  although  on  a  single  trial  the  player 
P  must  either  lose  P^  or  gain  Q^,  that  is,  either  augment  or  dimi- 
nish his  fortune,  yet  if  the  play  be  undertaken  on  terms  of  mathe- 
matical equality  and  continue  to  a  sufficient  number  of  games,  the 
probability,  that  the  sum  gained  or  lost  in  the  long  run  shall  be  prac- 
tically nothing,  or  that  the  sums  gained  and  lost  shall  be  very  nearly 
equal,  amounts  to  a  certainty.     (See  ilrticle  32,  at  end.) 

7. — It  is  however  practically  impossible  to  suppose  an  indefinite 
repetition  of  the  hazard ;  whence  it  appears  that  an  individual  or 
society  of  individuals  must  be  guided  by  other  considerations  than 
the  mere  mathematical  value  of  the  expectation  in  their  speculations. 

For  example  :  a  Society  of  small  resources  should  not  risk  ^1,000 
on  a  suigle  or  small  number  of  speculations  for  the  chance  of 
gaining  ^10,  although  the  chance  might  be  100  to  1  in  its  favour ; 
but  the  same  remark  would  not  apply  to  the  case  of  risking  £}  0  for 
the  expectation  of  gaining  ^1000,  even  if  the  chances  were  100  to 
1  against  the  occurrence  oi  the  event.  In  both  cases,  however,  the 
expectation  would  be  purchased  at  its  real  mathematical  value. 
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8. — Again,  a  person  whose  sole  fortune  consisted  of  a  lottery-ticket, 
which  has  an  equal  chance  of  either  turning  up  a  prize  of  j61,000 
or  a  blank,  is,  mathematically  speaking,  by  the  above  formula,  in  an 
equally  advantageous  position  as  he  who  is  in  possession  of  ^500 ; 
yet  no  man  of  ordinary  prudence,  if  offered  his  choice  of  the  two 
stakes,  would  hesitate  as  to  which  he  ought  to  prefer.  Common 
sense  will  prevent  a  man  from  risking  a  large  sum,  the  loss  of  which 
would  be  attended  with  great  privations  or  inconvenience,  even  when, 
mathematically  speaking,  the  chances  are  considerably  in  his  favour. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  two  persons  whose  fortunes  are  veiy 
unequal,  cannot  engage  in  play  on  equal  terms,  notwithstanding  that 
the  chances  in  favour  of  each  in  respect  of  a  single  game  may  be 
precisely  the  same.  For  the  one  who  has  the  lai^r  fortune  can 
repeat  the  hazard  so  often  that  the  probability  that  his'loss  will  not 
amount  to  any  given  sum  will  nearly  be  equal  to  a  certainty,  whereas 
the  other,  who  cannot  continue  the  play  in  the  case  of  a  loss,  runs  a 
considerable  risk  of  being  ruined.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  in  mea- 
suring the  value  of  an  expectation,  the  number  of  cases  has  to  be 
considered,  apart  from  the  abstract  theory  of  probability.  Conse- 
quently, an  individual  dealing  with  contingent  events  must  to  a 
certain  extent  be  guided  by  considerations  of  relative  advantage. 
In  other  words,  such  contingent  events  will  have  to  him  a  morfd  ex- 
pectation value,  different  from  the  mathematical  expectation  value. 

9. — By  way  of  illustration :  A  small  Society  cannot  risk  the  same 
sums  as  a  large  Society  in  speculations  ^  unless  the  former  can  make  a 
much  higher  rate  of  profit  than  the  latter.  Suppose  a  Society, 
possessing  a  capital  of  ^100,000,  considers  it  prudent  to  risk 
^10,000  in  a  certain  speculation,  then  another  Company,  whose 
capital  is  £10,000,  should  only  risk  ^1,000  in  the  same.  To  illus- 
trate  this  by  an  extreme  case  :  Suppose  one  Society  can  command 
pounds  where  another  can  command  only  pence ;  what  should  the 
second  do  to  preserve  its  relation  unaltered  to  the  first  ?  It  is  dear 
that  if  it  engage  in  precisely  the  same  kind  of  transactions,  it  must 
risk  only  one  penny  where  the  first  risks  ^l.  In  this  case,  both,  if 
either,  would  only  become  bankrupt  together,  and  both  pay  the  same 
percentage  of  their  habilities  ;  and  if  both  gain,  the  profit  would  be 
the  same  percentage  of  their  invested  capital :  the  only  difi^rence 
between  them,  mathematically  speaking,  would  be  the  name  of  the 
coin  they  deal  in.  Change  the  word  "  pound  "  into  "  penny,"  and 
the  books  of  the  first  Society  would  become  those  of  the  second. 
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10. — There  is,  in  addition,  another  ciroomstance  which  always  is 
and  most  be  in  favour  of  the  larger  Society^  yiz.  the  Ejppenses  of 
Management;  since  the  outlay  in  a  small  Society  cannot  be  pro- 
portionably  less  than  the  similar  outlay  in  a  larger ;  that  b  to  say, 
by  way  of  example,  a  Company  with  an  Income  of  ^20,000  can,  in 
general,  be  managed  for  less  than  double  the  expense  attending 
another  with  an  income  of  ^10,000. 

11. — Moreover,  a  small  Society  cannot  command  the  same  range 
of  choice  as  a  large  one  for  temporary  investment,  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  its  resources ;  consequently  it  must  select  the  best  out 
of  a  more  limited  number  than  the  larger  Society  can  command.  It 
is  a  well-knovm  fact  in  the  commercial  world  that  lai^  businesses 
can  exist  with  lower  profits  than  smaller  ones,  inasmuch  as  the  £luc- 
tuation  fund  must  be  a  larger  percentage  of  the  whole  in  the  latter 
case  than  in  the  former.  The  increase  of  large  farms,  lai^  manufac- 
tories, etc.,  confirms  this  abundantly.  A  large  Society  and  a  small 
one,  trading  at  the  same  rate  of  profits,  may,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  de 
Morgan,  be  compared  to  a  line-of-battle  ship  and  a  small  boat  in  a 
rough  sea :  in  which  case,  the  first  only  oscillates,  but  the  second 
is  upset. 

Of  Moral  Expectation. 

12. — Moral  considerations  affecting  pecuniary  contingencies  may 
be  accurately  measured  by  formulae  depending  on  the  hypothesis 
first  advanced  by  the  celebrated  Bemouilli,*  viz.  That  the  relative 
value  of  any  infinitely  small  sum,  dx,  is  inversely  proportionate  to 
the  Fortune,  x,  of  the  individual  who  expects  to  receive  it,  but  di- 
rectly proportionate  to  its  absolute  value. 

Then,  the  moral  advantage  arising  from  the  contingency  of  re- 

dx 
ceiving  dx  would  be  represented  by  A;  — ,  and  the  relative  or  moral 

value  of  the  fortune,  which  is  susceptible  of  contingent  augmenta- 
tion, ^ts  absolute  value  being  x,)  becomes 


=/' 


00.' 


•  [Vol.  5,  Petersburg  Commentaries. 

The  theory  of  moral  Expectation  had  its  origin  in  a  problem  proposed  by 
Nicholas  Bemouilli  to  Montmort,  which,  on  account  of  its  haying  given  rise  to 
considerable  discussion  in  the  '  Petersburg  M^moires/  has  been  usually  called  the 
PetiTiburg  Problem,'] 
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sil.logjr  +  A         .         .        •     (1) 
kBikdh  being  ooattanti  to  be  detennined  from  the  mture  of  the 
qnetttoD. 

Thoft,  if  #  =  jPy  the  origiiud  Fortwie,  the  int^iratioii  wooU  be 
taken  ftom  « ==  jP  to  «  ss  «>  and  the  aboTe  moral  Talae  can  be  put 
nnder  the  fonn 

* .  log  ji (2) 

13. — To  illustrate  the  application  of  thig  formula  for  moral  Taluesy 
^^  /i>  A*  /8»  •  •  •  •  ^  B^^^B  ^  ^  received  on  the  happening  of 
certain  contingent  events,  the  probabilities  of  which  are  j»|,  /i^' 
p^,  ....  and  let  it  be  supposed  that  one  or  other  of  the  eventa  will 
necessarily  happen ;  then 

Pi -1-^9-1-1^+ =  1       •        •        •     (3) 

and  the  moral  or  aggregate  relative  fortune  of  the  individual,  which 
is,  by  (1),'^  represented  by 

kAogs-^h 
wiUalso  =/>i{ifc.log(F-h/i)  +  A}      ' 

+  ;i,{*.log(F-h/,)+A} 

+  />,{*. log  (F+/,)  +  A}  +  etc.  .         .     (4) 
Hence       x  =  (F  +/i) '» .  (F  +/,)  '• .  (F  +  /y* .  etc.  .     ^5) 
and  x  —  Fis  the  sum,  which  if  it  were  certain  to  be  received,  would 
procure  to  the  individual  the  same  relative  advantage  as  his  contin- 
gent expectations. 

14. — From  eq.  (5),  we  gather  that,  even  when  the  mathemoHeal 
chances  are  equal,  there  is  a  moral  diiadvantage  in  speculation. 

To  illustrate  this  :  Let  A,  whose  fortune  is  ^1,000,  make  a  bet 
vrith  another,  B,  on  an  event,  which  presents  an  equal  mathematical 
chance  of  either  gaining, — the  loser  to  pay,  say  ^500,  to  the  winner. 
What  is  the  moral  value  of  ^s  fortune  after  he  has  made  the  bet, 
and  before  the  result  is  known? 

Here  F=  ^1,000,    f^  =  ^6500,    /«  =  -  ^500, 

and  ;,j=jP2  =  | 

X  =  {1,000  +  500} 4.  {1,000  -  500}* 
=  500  V3  =  ^866  nearly, 
consequently,  the  position  of  ^  is  worse  by  ^134  than  it  was  before 

•  [Laplace  calls  *  the  fortune  phytique,  and  * .  log  jf  +  A  iht  fortune  morale. 
See  bit  Thiorie  Analytique  dei  ProbabiHtA,  chap.  10,  art.  41,  p.  432.] 
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he  made  the  bet :  therefore>  the  moral  disadvantage  is  eqniralent  to 
this  sam«  though  the  tenns  of  the  pky,  according  to  the  mathema^ 
tical  theory^  are  equal. 

If  the  bet  be  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  fortune^  say  ^100, 
then  the  moral  value  of  £%  j61,000»  after  having  made  an  even  bet 
involving  a  gain  or  loss  of  ^100,  is 

=  {1,100  X  900}* 

=  300  VI 1  =  ^95  nearly, 
vhich  shows,  in  this  case,  a  moral  disadvantage  of  only  ^5,  very 
much  less  than  a  fifth  of  that  in  the  previous  example,  scarcely  f^th. 

15. — As  another  illustration,  take  the  case  of  two  persons,  A  and 
Bi  whose  fortunes  are  the  same,  ^1,000  each,  making  a  bet  that 
^500  should  be  paid  by  A  if  he  loses,  and  ^50  to  ^4  if  B  loses,  the 
odds  being  supposed  and  taken  in  the  ratio  of  the  bets,  t.e.  10  to 
1 ;  then  the  moral  value  of  jPs  and  ^'s  fortunes  after  the  bet  is 
made,  but  before  the  result  is  known,  would  be : — 

For  ^s  case, 
(where  |)i  =  l^        F=  1,000       /i=50       /,=  -500) 

=  (1,050)H .  (500)^  =  je981. 
For  jB's  case, 

s  =  (1,500)A .  (950)H  =  ^990, 
which  shows  that  although,  according  to  Art.  5,  the  mathematical 
expectations  are  equal  when  the  stakes  are  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  chances,  yet  the  moral  expectations  are  no  longer  equal,  when 
the  bet  b  made  and  the  result  unknown. 

16. — Conversely,  if  the  problem  in  (14)  be  to  find  the  value,  />j, 
of  the  mathematical  chance,  such  that  the  moral  value  of  Jl%  for- 
tune may  remain  nearly  intact,  or  only  affected  to  a  trifling  extent, 
say/i  per  pound,  by  his  having  made  a  bet.    Then 

ft  {log  (F+/i)  -  log  (F-/3)}  =  log(l  _;.)  +logF-log(F-/j) 

.         \^         log  (1  -  m)  +  log  J"  ~  log  (F  -  /«)  .fi. 

••    -Pi-        log(F+/i)-log(F-/^  •     W 

Example :  Let  the  fortune  be  jS1>000,  the  sum  risked  ^6500,  on 
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the  chance  of  making  a  gain  of  i8500 ;  to  find/^^,  so  that  the  moral 
▼alae  may  differ  from  the  mathematical  by  1  per  cent. 
„  log  1-98 

or  the  chances  should  be  aboat  6to4ordto2inhis  favoar. 

17. — All  risks,  if  only  mathematically  balanced,  are  disadvan- 
tageous.— In  order  to  prove  this  principle^  suppose  an  indiTidoal* 
whose  fortune  is  F,  stakes  a  sum,  R,  with  a  chance,  p,  of  winning. 
The  stake  to  be  won,  by  the  hypothesis,  is 

^RiLz^  (See  Art.  5.) 

and  the  value  of  the  expectation  by  eq.  (5)  is 

=  (F  +  :^iLzi£>)^.(2r-jB)i"i'    .        .        .     (7) 

If  this  be  less  than  F,  the  bet  has  produced  a  moral  disadvantage, 
and  his  pecuniary  condition  is  worse  than  it  was  before  he  entered 
upon  the  speculation.     Now  the  above  result  divided  by  F 
{F,p,+R{l--p)}r{p.{F^R)Y-' 
F.p 
Putting  this  into  logarithms,  we  have  it 

^pAof;{F.p  +  R  i  ~p}  +  r^.log{p.F-i^}— log/>.f 

:^il^p)pJ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^-^^ydR. 

0 
in  which  the  coefficient  of  dR  is  evidently  negative  for  all  positive 
values  of  R,  the  integral  is  therefore  negative,  whence  the  Expec- 
tation itself  is  negative. 

1 8. — To  determine  what  should  be  the  contingent  gain,  G,  that  a 
person  with  a  fortune,  F,  may  without  moral  disadvantage,  risk  a 
sum,  R,  on  a  speculation  of  which  the  chance  of  gain  is  |) ;  in  other 
words,  what  proportion  G  should  bear  to  R, 

Here        (F -i-  G)" .  (F-  R)'-'  =  F 


1 


or  0  =  {F'H-(F-i^)'  } -F     .         .        .     (8) 


F 
19. — hetp  =  i,  and  put  12  =  — , 


G  = 


m' 
F.R 
F--R 
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or  in  another  form  d  ""  ^  =  eV (^) 

Again,  G  =  -^..R       ....     (10) 


20.— If  m  =  2  or  i?  =  1^ 

G=2R=F 
whence  we  learn.  That  a  person  should  not  stake  half  his  fortune 
upon  an  even  chance,  unless  the  contingejit  gain  be  such  as  will  double 
hisfortuncy  or  give  him  cent,  per  cent, 

21. — Let  R^F,  then  G  =  oo,  or  the  sum  to  be  gained  by  a 
speculation  must  be  infinitely  large  to  make  it  worth  while  to  risk 
the  whole  of  one's  fortune  upon  an  even  chance. 

22. — If,  in  formula  (4),  the  quantities  fi,  f^i  fzy  etc.,  be  very 
small  in  comparison  with  F,  the  expression  for  the  moral  expecta- 
tion, s  —  F,  becomes  very  nearly 

=  i>l/l+/'2/3+i>3/a (H) 

which  is  the  mathematical  expectation  ; — that  is  to  say,  the  Moral 
and  Mathematical  expectations  nearly  coincide,  when  the  contingent 
benefits  to  be  obtained  from  the  speculation  are  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  fortune  in  possession  before  the  risk  is  incurred. 

23. — ^A  corresponding  result  to  the  above  arises  when  the  risks, 
to  which  a  given  Capital  is  exposed,  are  so  divided  that  the  number 
of  ventures  may  be  large.  Hence  it  is  better  for  an  Insurance 
Society  that  its  funds  and  capital  should  be  exposed  to  a  number 
of  small*  risks,  independent  of  each  other,  than  to  take  the  liability 
of  a  limited  number  of  large  policies,  although  the  mathematical 
probabiUty  of  loss  be  in  both  cases  precisely  the  same.  For  ex- 
ample, the  mathematical  value  of  the  risk  on  one  poHcy  of  ^10,000 
on  a  life  aged  30  is  the  same  as  the  aggregate  mathematical  values  of 
ten  policies  of  ^1,000  each  on  lives  of  the  same  age ;  but  the  moral 
values  of  the  expectations  of  the  two  kinds  of  risks  are  different. 

As  another  illustration,  take  the  case  of  a  merchant  with  a  capital 
of  ^4,000,  besides  goods  of  the  value  of  ^8,000,  which  must  be 

*  [See  the  fonnuls  and  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Loan  Risks  in  Building 
Societies,  in  note,  Div.  II.,  p.  58,  of  Treatise  on  the  subject.] 
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transported  by  sea :  supposing  -j^th  to  be  the  probability  that  the 
yessel  will  be  lost  in  the  voyage,  what  is  the  moral  expectation  of 
the  merchant, — first  in  the  case  of  the  goods  being  transported  in 
a  single  vessel ;  and  secondly,  in  the  case  of  one-half  being  embarked 
in  one  vessel^  and  the  other  half  in  another. 

I.  If  the  goods  be  embarked  in  one  ship,  the  merchant's  absolute 
fortune  will,  in  the  event  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  ship,  become 
dg  12,000 :  and,  in  the  event  of  her  being  lost,  ^4,000.  The  proba- 
bility of  the  first  of  these  events  is  i^,  and  that  of  the  second,  -^ ; 
consequently,  the  moral  value  of  his  absolute  fortune  becomes,  from 
formula  (5), 

X=  (12,000)A .  (4,000)^  =  ^10,751  nearly, 
which  is  £449  less  than  the  mathematical  value  by  the  probability 
(iV)  of  the  gain. 

II.  In  the  second  case,  supposing  the  merchandise  to  be  embarked 
in  two  ships^  we  have  three  compound  events  to  consider,  viz. : — 

1**.  Both  vessels  may  arrive  in  safety,  the  chance  of  which  is 

ttt  ^  To"  ^  Tinr 

2®.  One  of  the  ships  may  be  lost,  and  the  other  arrive  in  safety : 
this  may  happen  in  two  ways ; 
.-.  the  chance  is  2{^  x  tV)  =  "Afe- 

Z^.  Both  ships  may  be  lost ;  the  chance  of  which  is 

If  the  first  of  these  events  take  place,  the  Capital  of  the  mer- 
chant will  become 

^.000  -h  5^8,000  =  ^12,000. 
If  the  second  happen,  it  will  be 

^4,000  -h  ^4.000  =  ^,000. 
And  if  the  third  happen,  it  will  be  only  ^,000. 
Hence,  substituting  these  numbers  in  the  same  formula, 
Ar=  (12,000)1^  X  (8,000)iW^  X  (4,000)tH 
=  ^11,033  nearly, 
which  is  ^167  only  below  the  mathematical  expectation,  and  ^282 
in  excess  of  the  result  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  merchandise  being 
risked  on  one  ship ;  and  it  may  be  easily  shown  in  the  same  way, 
that  the  morctl  expectation  is  increased  by  an  increase   in  the 
number  of  ships  among  which  the  risk  is  divided,  and  approaches 
its  limit  ^7,200,  which  is  the  value  of  the  mathematical  expecta- 
tion, or 

W  X  388,000. 
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24. — It  may,  also,  be  shown  that,  whatever  may  be  the  risk  of 
rainous  fluctuation  to  which  a  Society  may  be  exposed  in  embarking 
a  certain  amount  of  Capital  in  each  of  a  certain  number  of  similar 
speculations,  it  is  hahed  by  employing  one-fourth  as  much  Capital  in 
each  of  four  times  as  many  speculations,  and  so  on.  Mercantile  men 
are  perfectly  aware  of  the  general  truth  of  this  principle,  but  they 
very  often  imagine  that  they  halve  the  risk  by  doubling  the  number 
of  ventures ;  whereas  they  would  have  to  be  four  times  as  many. 

25. — TJie  theory  of  Moral  Expectation  enables  us  to  assign  the 
circumstances,  in  which  it  is  advantageous  or  otherwise  for  Societies 
to  grant,  and  for  individuals  to  pay  for  policies  insuring  Property, 
dependent  on  particular  hazards,  such  as  Invalid  Lives,  Untried 
Risks,  particular  kinds  and  seasons  of  voyages,  etc.  For  this,  we 
have  three  principal  questions  to  consider : — 

a.  TFhat  amount  of  premium,  Y,  the  Insurer  can  pay  to  the 
Society  without  disadvantage. 

b.  TFhat  ratio  his  fortune  should  bear  to  the  value  of  the  sum 
speculated,  in  order  that  it  may  prove  advantageous  to  insure  at  a 
given  premium, 

c.  What  Capital  a  Society  ought  to  possess  in  order  that  it  may, 
with  probable  advantage  to  itself  and  safety  to  the  Insurer,  accept 
a  given  risk, 

(a.)  Let  R  be  the  sum  which  an  Insurer  has  at  risk,  dependent 
upon  an  event,  the  probability  of  the  favourable  happening  of  which 
is  p,  and  F  his  capital  independently  of  R.  Then  the  mathematical 
value  of  the  Assurer's  absolute  fortune  is 

(F-^  R)-  (l'-'P)R  =  F+p.R 
if  he  insures,  paying  for  the  pohcy  its  net  value,  (1  —p)R;  and 
the  moral  value  s=:(F'^R)P.  F^-P 
if  he  does  not  insure. 

Consequently,  according  as 

F-^- p. R>  OT  <iF'h  Ry.F^-p 
it  will  be  advantageous  or  otherwise  to  insure.     To  examine  this,  we 
must  take  the  Logarithm  of  these  expressions.     The  first 

The  second      =  i) .  log  (F  +  12)  -f  (1  -  jj)  log  -F 


/i 


=  /> 


dR 


F-^R 
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which  is  less  than 


/^ 


,dR 


F-^p.R 

since  ^  is  a  proper  fraction.  Therefore,  in  general.  Assurance  ia  at* 
tended  with  advantage. 

26. — In  the  above,  let 

r  =  (F-{-p,R)'-{F+ R)P.F^-P.  .  (12) 
This  represents  the  sum  the  Insurer  could  afford  to  pay  the  Assurance 
Society  in  addition  to  the  mathematical  value  of  the  risk,  without 
moral  disadvantage.  Hence,  his  relative  fortune  will  be  increased  or 
diminished  by  insuring,  according  as  he  pays  less  or  more  than 
{(1  —  jp)l2-f  F'}.  In  practice,  the  premiums  paid,  F,  may  be 
considered  to  fall  between  the  limits  of  (\  —  p .  R -j-  IT)  and 
(l—p.R).  Hence,  notwithstanding  that  the  Assurer  pays  more 
than  the  mathematical  value  of  the  risk,  he  gains  a  moral  advantage 
by  the  transaction. 

27. — (b.)  The  amount  of  Capital,  F,  the  Insurer  should  possess, 
so  that  it  may  be  morally  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  whether 
he  insures  or  not  at  a  premium,  F,  is  the  value  of  J^  determined 
from  the  equation 

F'\-R'-r=(F'^R)P.  F^-P 

For  example :  Let  R,  the  sum  at  risk  on  the  event,  =  ^10,000, 
F  =  ^800,  and p=  ^;  then  we  have 

F  +  10.000  -  800  =  (-F  -f-  10,000)H .  2r,V 
or  (F  +  10,000)iS  .  FiV  -  F=  9,200 

from  which  we  find  the  value  of  F,  by  approximation,  =  ^5,043. 
Therefore,  to  neglect  insuring  for  a  policy  of  ;£  10,000  woidd  not 
prove  advantageous,  unless  his  other  capital  amounts  to  more  than 
£5,043,  even  though  the  premium  charged  exceeds  the  mathema- 
tical value  of  the  risk  by  £300. 

28. — (c.)  The  Capital,  P,  the  Society  granting  the  policy  ought 
to  possess,  may  be  found  in  the  same  way.  Its  capital,  after  ac- 
cepting the  risk  of  the  sum  R,  for  the  premium  F,  becomes  {F 
•f  Y)  should  the  vessel  arrive  in  safety,  and 

(IT/  _  22  +  r) 
in  the  event  of  her  being  lost;   therefore  the  moral  expectati(m 
becomes 
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J.  =  (I?*  -f.  r)p .  (J*  -  i2  +  r)^-p 

which  must  =  the  Sodety's  original  Capital,  F*,  in  order  that  neither 
advantage  nor  disadvantage  may  accrae  in  undertaking  the  risk. 
Therefore,  supposing  the  numerical  values  of  Ry  T,  p,  and  1  — 1> 
to  remain  as  hefore,  the  equation  hecomes 

F=(F'  +  800)B  X  (F  —  9,2eO)iV 
from  which  we  find,  by  approximation, 

F  =  14,243  nearly ; 
or  there  would  be  a  moral  disadvantage  in  a  Society  undertaking  the 
risk  of  insuring  a  cargo  with  £10,000  for  a  premium  of  £800,  unless 
its  Capital  amounts  to  £14,243,  and  should  a  less  premium  be  de- 
manded, the  Capital  should  be  still  greater. 

If  F  =  £600,  which  still  exceeds  the  mathematical  value  of  the 
risk,  F  becomes  ^29,878. 

29. — From  the  preceding  we  learn  that  a  Company,  with  a  large 
capital,  may  not  only  with  safety  engage  in  speculations,  which  might 
prove  ruinous  to  another  whose  resources  are  more  limited,  but  also 
with  certainty  derive  a  profit  from  them  at  a  lower  premium. 

The  smaller  Company  would  consequently  require  a  larger  margin 
on  its  premiums  than  the  richer  Company,  to  guard  agiunst  contin- 
gencies of  loss  in  its  speculations,  setting  aside  all  question  of  the 
expenses  and  fixed  profit  on  capital  required,  these  being  usually 
included  and  provided  for  in  the  margin  added  to  the  premiums.'*' 

30.— It  follows  that  an  Ojffice,  that  has  but  few  eases  of  any  par- 
ticular  kind  of  risk,  must  charge  a  larger  margin  over  the  theoretical 
premium  than  where  it  has  a  sufficient  average  ;  otherwise,  the  moral 
value  of  its  assets  is  less,  after  a  Policy  is  granted  and  risk  com- 
menced, than  before.  Also,  that  an  Office  of  small  resources  should 
not  attempt  risks  of  an  unfavourable  character,  such  as  diseased 
livest  etc, 

31. — If  a  Society  enter  into  a  given  number  of  successive  or  si- 
multaneously independent  transactions  of  a  contingent  character,  the 
combination,  which,  of  all  others,  is  most  likely  to  happen,  is  that 
in  which  the  number  of  losses  is  to  the  number  of  gains  most  nearly 
as  the  probability  of  losing  any  one  to  the  probability  of  gaining  it. 

*  [See  Laplace  and  Traits  El^mentaire  de  Lacroix,  p.  132.] 
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Suppose  there  are  g  ways  of  gaimDg  and  I  wajs  of  losing,  and  that 
the  nomher  of  speculations  in  ({uestion  is  n,  depending  on  n  events 
of  the  same  sort.     In  the  developement  of 

(^  +  /)^=^+»^-7-h^^^V'^+  .... 

we  see,  in  the  coefficients,  the  number  of  ways  in  which  alU  oil  but 
one,  etc.,  may  succeed ;  and  if  we  divide  both  sides  by  the  whole 

possible  number  of  cases,  (g  +  l)%  and  let      \^  ,  =/>, — r— >  =  q, 

we  have 

p*  +  n.p^-'q-\-  ""-^TTT^P^f  +  ....=  1 

the  terms  of  which  express  the  probabilities  that  all,  all  but  one, 

etc.,  will  succeed.     The  ratios  of  these  successive  terms  to  those 

which  precede  are 

a       ft— Iflf        n—  2   g 
«.-»      — s —    »      — 5 — -,etc. 
p  ^      P  3      p' 


r  4-  1th  term  _  n  -  r  4-  1    q_^ 

T^^  rthterm     " r p  "  ^'  ^^y>- 

Let  the  rth  term  be  the  greatest ;  that  is,  let  T,.  be  less  than  unity, 
and  2V-1  greater  than  unity,  or 

(n_r+  l)q<rp  (n -T^^Hl  +  ^)q>(r-  l)p 

.-.     (n+\)q<r  .-.  (ii+l)^>(r-l) 

But  the  rth  term  expresses  the  probability  of  losing  (r  —  1)  and 
gaining  (n—  r  +  1)  of  the  speculations  ;  consequently,  in  n  separate 
events,  against  each  of  which  the  probability  is  q,  the  most  probable 
of  all  losses  is  the  whole  number  next  below  (n  +  1)  q,  which  is 
mere  likely  than  any  other  given  loss,  though  not  more  likely  than 
any  out  of  the  other  losses. 
The  preceding  relations  give 

r-  1       V    nq^p    ^  (n -h  1) g 
n  —  r  +  1  ^  (n  -\-  \)p  ^    np  —  q 

Where  n  is  a  large  number,  the  two  fractions  just  found  are  very 

near  to  -,  which  establishes  the  theorem. 
P 

32. — Although  the  most  likely  combination  in  question  is  not  to  be 
necessarily  counted  upon,  yet  the  greater  the  number  of  speculations 
entered  into,  the  smaller  will  be  the  percentage  of  fluctuations  to 
be  reasonably  looked  for.  Consequently,  if  a  Society  enter  into 
1,000  speculations,  against  each  of  which  the  chance  is  9  :  1,  then 
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it  may  anticipate  the  loss  of  900  and  the  gain  of  100,  and  the  spe- 
culations must  not  be  entered  into  unless  upon  terms  that  will  make 
the  100  pay  the  risk  of  the  whole  1,000 :  or,  if  each  successful 
speculation  would  bring  £10,  the  sum  r^ked  by  the  Society  must 
be  less  than  the  probability  of  gain,  ^1,  in  each  of  the  1000,  in 
order  to  allow  for  the  possible  deviation  from  the  most  likely  com- 
bination. 

33. — ^The  following  principles  are  also  important,  not  only  in  consi- 
dering questions  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  in  the  measurement  of 
the  probability  of  events  happening  in  a  particular  manner  among 
the  lives  assured  in  a  Company,  where  the  probabiUties  depend  on 
the  experience  it  has  had  during  previous  periods,  such  as  the  nature 
of  diseases  attending  certain  occupations  and  certain  districts,  or 
the  mortality  among  invalid  lives  in  successive  quinquennial  periods. 

P.  The  Probability,  p,  that  a  particular  kind  of  event  which 
has  occurred  n  times  already,  will  occur  again  is 

-m  ■  ■  ■  ■  *>') 

When  n  is  very  large,  /)  =  1 ;  that  is  to  say,  after  a  very  large 
number  of  observations  the  probability  of  the  event  occurring  as  be- 
fore approaches  certainty. 

Example  : — 

Thus,  if  an  event,  depending  on  unknown  causes,  and  which  can 
happen  only  in  one  of  two  ways,  has  been  observed  to  happen  once, 
the  probabihty  is  two- thirds,  or  the  odds  are  two  to  one  in  favour  of 
its  happening  in  the  same  way  at  the  next  occurrence. 

2®.  The  probability  that  the  event  will  occur  n'  times  the  same 
way  again  is 

^-^-^       ,  .  .  .     (14) 

Example : — 

Thus,  if  there  are  five  events,  which  must  turn  out  in  one  of 
two  ways,  and  the  first  two  events  have  occurred  in  one  way,  it  is 
three  to  one  that  the  next  will  occur  in  like  manner,  and  an  even 
probability  that  all  will  occur  the  same.  If,  however,  three  events 
have  occurred  one  way,  then  the  chances  are  two  to  one  that  the  re- 
maining two  will  do  so  likewise. 

3®.  The  Probability  that  there  exists  a  cause  which  necessitates  the 
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reproduction  of  an  event  that  has  been  observed  several  times  to- 
gether, increases  more  rapidly  than  the  probability  of  the  next  hs^ 
pening  of  the  event. 

For  the  probability  thai  the  event  has  not  been  produced  bj  acci- 
dent, but  that  it  has  been  facilitated  by  causes,  is 

2""+^  -  1 

which  increases  more  rapidly  iirith  n  than  (13). 

For  further  details  on  these  points,  see  Coumot  '  Exposition  de  la 
Th^rie  des  Chances  et  des  Probabilit^s,'  and  Quetelet's  *  Probabi- 
lities.' 
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APPENDIX 

ON  THB 

VALUATION   OF    POST  OBITS 

AND 

CONTINGENT  REVERSIONS  OR  LEGACIES. 

With  Mome  simple  new  Formuke  and  Tablets 


By  Life  Annuities. 

Art.  1 . — Frequent  complaints  are  made  of  the  excessive  amounts 
that  are  charged  by  way  of  Post  Obits  on  property,  in  consideration 
of  the  payment  of  a  sum  in  present  money  or  of  Life  Annuities 
granted  to  the  lives  entitled  to  the  property  in  Reversion.  These 
complaints  are  particularly  frequent  (and  generally  with  justice) 
when  the  parties  concerned  are  private  individuals,  not  conversant 
with  the  principles  of  calculation  involved,  or  when  erroneous  for- 
mulae are  used  by  Actuaries  who  have  no  experience  in  dealing  with 
such  questions.  We  have  consequently  thought  that  the  annexed 
Tables  might  be  useful  in  enabling  Solicitors  and  others  to  ascertain 
the  fair  amount  for  a  Post  Obit,  or  charge  to  be  made  on  Contingent 
Reversionary  Legacies  or  property,  in  the  most  general  case  of  two 
lives,  where  a  present  annuity  is  proposed  to  be  granted  to  one  life, 
in  consideration  of  a  Post  Obit,  contingent  on  its  surviving  another, 
and  provision  is  made  for  the  annual  cost  of  an  Assurance  in  case  of 
previous  death.  Where  more  than  two  hves  are  involved,  the  Tables 
would  be  too  extensive  for  convenient  pubUcation. 

2. — The  subject  has  become  more  especially  interesting  of  late, 
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through  the  recent  actions  of  T,  v.  the  H,  and  P,  of  JF.  Assurance 
Societies  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  where  the  Phuntiff  churned 
on  an  Assurance  connected  with  a  Post  Obit  Bond ;  and  the  follow- 
ing explanation  of  the  cases  may  be  serviceable. 

3. — The  Post  Obit  Bond  in  question  was  given  for  ^14,000,  to 
be  paid  by  a  life  aged  35,  in  the  event  of  his  surviving  another  aged 
74,  in  consideration  of  receiving,  during  the  joint  existence  of  the 
two  lives,  an  annuity  of  ^330  a  year,  'fhe  PlaintiiT,  having  sub- 
mitted a  case  to  an  Actuary,  effected,  it  is  said,  assurances  for  ^14,000 
on  the  younger  life,  at  an  annual  premium  of  from  £A,  15*.  to  £b 
per  cent.,  costing  him  therefore,  in  the  aggregate,  nearly  ^700  a 
year. 

4. — Various  pleas  were  raised  by  the  Companies  resisting  pay- 
ment, one  of  which  was,  that  the  sum  assured  exceeded  greatly  the 
legal  assurable  interest  which  the  Plaintiff  had  in  the  life.  This  one 
plea  is  supported  by  an  examination  of  the  case,  submitted  to  the 
Actuary  referred  to,  which  was  as  follows : — 

"  What  amount  should  a  Post  Obit  be /or,  to  be  paid  by  a  gen- 
tleman aged  35,  if  he  outlives  his  father,  aged  74  ? 

**The  consideration  to  be  an  annual  payment  of  £330,  together 
with  the  necessary  insurance  on  the  younger  life,  which  can 
be  done  at  5  per  cent.,  he  not  being  a  very  good  one;  the  old 
life  to  be  calculated  to  live  ten  years." 

5. — The  Actuary's  opinion  was  as  follows : — 

"  Assuming  that  the  older  life  will  live  ten  years,  and  that  the 
younger  will  survive  the  elder,  lam  of  opinion  that  the  amount 
of  the  Post  Obit,  to  cover  the  necessary  insurance,  should  not 
be  less  than  ^12,832." 

6. — ^The  above  answer  being  assumed  as  correct,  the  Plaintiff 
would  not  have  been  far  out  in  effecting  his  Assurances  for  ^14,000, 
and  in  requiring  a  Post  Obit  for  that  amount. 

But,  in  the  preceding  case,  two  arbitrary  suppositions  were  laid 
down  as  conditions  of  the  question : — 

1  St.  That  the  older  life  would  live  ten  years  certain. 
2nd.  That  the  younger  life  would  certainly  survive  him  ; 
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and  such  assumptions  are  constantly  being  made,  to  the  injury  of 
property  mortgaged  for  Post  Obits. 

7. — On  these  assumptions  the  calculations  would  stand  thus  (treat- 
ing the  Annuities,  for  simplicity,  as  Annuities  due,  and  interest  at 
five  per  cent.)  : — 

Let  A  =  Accumulation  of  an  Annuity  of  £\,  paid  at  the  begin- 
ning qf  the  year^  for  ten  years  certain,  at  5  per 
cent,  interest; 

a  =  Annuity  paid =  ^330 ; 

O  =:Po9t  Obit: 
then  O .  ( .  05)  =  Annual  premium  paid  by  Assurer  : 
.-.  {  330 +  0- (.05)  }.A  =  0 

•   O  —       ^  ^  ^^^  .     .  (\\* 

\-A'{'05)  '     '     ^^ 

_     13-207x330 


1 -(13-207  X -05) 
=  ^12,832  nearly. 

The  preceding  assumptions,  howeyer,  are  erroneous,  as,  by  the 
Carlisle  Law  of  MortaUty,  the  joint  existence  of  two  liyes,  aged  35 
and  74,  is  only  worth,  at  five  per  cent.,  5*881,  or  less  than  six 
years'  purchase. 

8. — The  case  would  have  been  correctly  stated  thus : — 

*•  What  amount  should  a  Post  Obit  be  for,  to  be  paid  by  a  gen 

tleman,  aged  35,  if  he  survive  his  father,  aged  74  ? 
<<  The  consideration  to  be  an  annual  payment  of  £330,  together 
with  the  necessary  Insurance  on  the  younger  life,  the  pre- 
mium for  which  may  be  taken  at  £5  per  cent,  per  annum.** 

9. — The  correct  amount  would  then  be  obtainable  thus  by  the  or- 
dinary mode  of  calculation : — 

Let  a  =  Annuity  due,  or  payable  in  advance  each  year  to  x, 
during  the  joint  existence  of  two  lives,  aged  x,  y, 
for  a  Post  Obit  O,  to  be  received  if  x  survive  y ; 
A  =  Accumulated  amount,  with  interest  (by  the  end  of  the 
year  when  one  has  died),  of  £\  a  year,  payable  in 
advance  during  the  joint  existence  of  x,  y, 

*  [See  Table  9,  page  305,  Treatise  on  Industrial  Investment  and  Emiffration, 
(taking  amottiit  for  ekven  yean,  miniis  £1).1 

*2 
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andp^ ,  y=  Ofice  Annual  Premium  to  assure  £\  in  case  of  x  dyirty 

**  be/ore  y : 

then        0=(a+0.i)..,)^. 
A. a 

^r^^AT^,         (2) 

(1) 


10. — In  the  Plaintiff's  case,  p^ .  ,  the  premium,  was  taken  at  as 

0) 

high  as  £b  per  cent.,  and  it  would  have  been  but  fair  to  hare  taken 
a  corresponding  reduced  expectation  for  the  joint  duration  of  the  two 
lives,  and  a  lesser  Post-Obit  Bond.  But,  even  assuming  their  joint 
duration  to  be  not  less  than  that  shown  by  the  Carlisle  Tables,  and 
allowing  the  Plaintiff  ^6  per  cent,  compound  interest  for  his  money, 
or  ^1  per  cent,  per  annum  more  than  he  professed  to  charge,  by 
formula  (2),  O  would  only  equal  ^4708  (nearly). 

1 1.— To  justify  a  Post  Obit  of  5^14,000,  an  Annuity  of  ^61020 
should  have  been  paid  to  the  younger  life ;  and  the  fact  that,  while 
the  Annuity  paid  was  only  ^330,  the  premiums  were  ^700  a  year, 
should  have  suggested  to  the  Judge  and  the  Jury  that  the  life  vras  a 
bad  life,  and  that  the  assumptions  made  in  the  case  submitted  to  the 
Actuary,  viz. — that  the  older  life  would  live  ten  years  certain^  and 
that  the  younger  life  would  survive  him,  were  erroneous. 

12. — The  result  in  Art.  9  might  be  proved  elegantly  thus,  in  a 
form,  it  is  believed,  not  to  be  found  in  works  on  Life  Contingencies : 

Since  the  amount  of  the  Post  Obit  is  receivable  at  the  death  of 

either  life. 

If  IT..,  =  Annual  sinking  fund,  or  Net  premium  {calculated  at  the 
rate  of  interest  the  purchaser  is  to  receive),  to  pro^ 
duce  £1  at  the  death  of  the  first  of  the  two  lives, 
x,y\ 

and /'« .y  =  Annual  Office  premium  to  Assure  £\  in  case  of  x  dying 


before  y; 


then  tr,.,— i)..y 


is  the  Annuity  which  should  be  paid  to  life  x  for  a  Post  Obit  of  J^l. 

/Google 
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Henee  if  ^  a  be  the  actual  Annuity  de9ired  to  be  bought :   Then 
the  Post  Obit,  O  = (3) 

which  is  identical  with  (2),  since 

13.— Whence  this  Rule  .— 

To  Calculate  the  Amount  of  a  Poet  Obit  Bond. 

**  From  the  net  annual  premium, — or  sinking  fundy  at  Jive  per 
cent,  Carlisle  (or  suck  other  rate  of  interest  as  may  be 
allowed^  and  Law  of  Mortality  selected) ,  for  the  Assurance 
of  £\y  payable  at  the  death  of  the  first  of  two  lives, — Sub- 
tract the  Office  annual  premium  for  £\  Assurance  against 
the  younger  life  dying  before  the  older, — And  divide  the 
proposed  Annuity  to  the  younger,  by  the  differenced*  (See 
the  Tables  at  page  7.) 

14. — The  rate  of  interest  that  should  be  involved  in  ?r,.y  varies  in 
practice  from  5  to  7  per  cent.,  and  ?r,.y  is  easily  calculated,  with 
the  aid  of  Joint  Life  Annuity  Tables,  from  the  formula  given  in  our 
Treatise  on  Copyhold  Enfranchisement  and  Freehold  Land  Societies 
(3rd  ed.,  page  4,  App.),  viz. — 

^M'y=^ (4) 

where  a,.,  is  the  present  value  of  an  Annuity  due  on  two  lives, 
and  ttgo   the  present  value  of  a  perpetuity  due  =  ^* 

15. — The  preceding  assumes  that  the  Annuity  is  payable  at  the 
beginning*  of  the  year,  for  which,  if  desired,  the  equivalent  value  of 
the  Annuity,  payable  half-yearly  or  quarterly,  can  be  substituted ; 
but  this  should  not  be  done,  unless  interest  on  the  Post  Obit  is 

*  [It  is  worthy  of  attention  that,  if  fonnulfe  relating  to  Life  Contingencies 
are  made  to  depend,  when  practicable,  on  but  one  uninoum  quantity,  and  to 
involve  symbols  for  annuities  due  or  payable  at  the  beginning,  instead  of  at 
the  end  of  each  year,  their  forms  are  not  only  more  elegieint,  but  more  simple 
for  practical  use  and  remembrance.  Such  forms  are  also  preferable,  as  they  are 
then  analogous  to  formuls  for  premhinu,  which  are  customarily  payable  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year ;  and  they  can  be  as  easily  adapted  to  cases  of  haff-yearly 
or  quarterly  Annuities,  as  formulsB  involving  Annuities  due  at  the  end  of  the 
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receivable  in  the  event  of  delay  occurring  in  the  settlement  by  the  aid 
of  the  year  that  one  life  dies ;  and  although  such  delay  would  not  in 
general  arise  if  the  (usured  life  die  Jirst,  it  might  be  the  case  if  the 
older  die  first,  and  there  be  delay  in  the  younger  coming  into  the 
estate.  This  suggests  the  propriety  of  adding  some  ma]^;in  for  the 
expenses  that  may  be  incurred  by  the  purchaser  in  the  recovery  of 
the  amount  of  his  Post  Obit. 

16. — If,  after  n  years  have  clasped,  the  holder  of  a  Post  Obit,  0, 
desire  to  sell  it,  the  value  would  be 

=  O  (w,+i^  y+»  —  IT,.  ,)  .  a,^.^y+^ 

=  0(l-^^^^*) (5) 

It  may  be  remarked  incidentally,  that  the  coefficient  of  O  is  a  neat 
formula  for  the  value  of  a  Policy » 

year.    It  is  an  objection  to  existing  works  on  Life  Contingencies,  that  this  ana- 
logy is  disregarded.    By  way  of  illustration  (see  our  Treatise  on  Copyholds) : — 
If  a#»  Value  of  Annuity  due  on  life  « ;  using  the  Greek  letter  Alpha. 
a^  =  Value  of  a  perpetuity  due,  or  an  Annuity  for  ever; 
and  S,  =^  Net  single  premium  for  Assurance,  or  present  value  of  £1  receivable  at 
death,  of  life  x  i — 

.•.rf=^— L (1) 

,w=a.  (1-5,) (2) 

-^^  (3) 

A,  ^  amount  of  annual  premium  of  £1,  by  end  of  year  after  death  of  x. 
=-L (4) 

^=-L-     >- (5) 

■■■'(i)-'(x) '•' 

&-l-^ (7) 

-1-d.n, (8) 

.:,^^—  W 

rf  +   IT, 

d.S.  (10) 

=  -L-J. (U) 

--1-rf 0*)] 
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Art.  17. 

Table  for  calculating  the  Annuity  to  be  granted  in  purchase  of  a 
Post-Obit  Bond  or  Contingent  Reversionary  Legacy  0/  £100, 
payable  on  the  contingency  of  one  life  (J)  surviving  another  (B), 


(The  Annuity  U  the  difference  between  Columns  1  and  2.) 

1 

Column  1. 

Column  2. 

Gross  Annual  Payment  to  purchase  a  Post 

Deduction    to  be 

Ages. 

Obit  or  Contingent  Reversionary  Legacy  of 

made  for  rate  of 

JEIOO,  receivable  if  A  survive  B,  inclusive 

insurance  of  £100, 

of  cost  of  insuring  the  chance  of  A  dying 

payable  should  A 

; 

before  B,  allowing  interest  at 

die  brfore  B. 

A. 

B. 

5  per  cent. 

6  per  cent. 

7  per  cent. 

Office. 

£.    8,     d. 

£.     8.     d. 

£.    *.    d. 

£.    *.     d. 

20 

20 

2     0     8 

1    18     3 

1    16     3 

1      8     7 

25 

2     3     8 

2      1     2 

1    19     2 

1      7     8 

30 

2     7     6 

2     5     0 

2     2  10 

1     6     9 

35 

2  11   10 

2     9     0 

2     6     7 

1     5   10 

40 

2  17  11 

2   14  10 

2   12     2 

1     4  11 

45 

3     4     8 

3     1      1 

2  18     0 

1     4     1 

50 

3  15     5 

3   11     5 

3     7   10 

1     3     2 

55 

4  13     I 

4     9     0 

4     5     4 

1     2     4 

60 

5  17     9 

5   13     6 

5     9     8 

1      1     6 

i 

65 

7     4     0 

6  19     5 

6  15     2 

1     0     8 

70 

9     8     0 

9     3     3 

8  19     0 

0  19     9 

75 

12     9     7 

12     4     6 

11   19     9 

0  19     0 

80 

15  13     9 

15     8     5 

15     3     5 

0  18     3 

85 

20  13     5 

20     8     2 

20     3     4 

25 

25 

2     6     7 

2     4     1 

2     1    11 

1    12     4 

30 

2  10     4 

2     7     8 

2     5     5 

1   11     2 

35 

2  14     5 

2  11     7 

2     9     1 

1   10     0 

40 

3     0     4 

2  17     3 

2  14     7 

1     8  10 

45 

3     6  11 

3     3     6 

3     0     5 

1     7     8 

50 

3  17     6 

3  13     7 

3  10     1 

1     6     8 

55 

4  15     2 

4  11      1 

4     7     5 

1     5     8 

60 

5  19  10 

5  15     6 

5  11     7 

1     4     9 

65 

7     5  10 

7     1     3 

6  17     1 

1     3  10 

70 

9     9     9 

9     5     0 

9     0     8 

I     2     9 

75 

12  10  11 

12     6     2 

12     1   11 

I      1     9 

80 

15  15     1 

15     9  11 

15     5     1 

1     0  10 

85 

20  14  10 

20     9     6 

20     4     8 
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Annuity  for  the  Purchase  of  a  Post-Obit  ^on^:^— continued. 


Colamn  1. 

Column  2. 

Gross  Annual  Payment  to  purchase  a  Post 

Deduction  to  be 

Ages. 

Obit  or  Contingent  Reversionary  Legacy  of 

made  for  rate  of 

£100,  receivable  if  A  survive  B^  inclusive 

insurance  of  £100, 

of  cost  of  insuring  the  chance  of  A  dying 

payable  should  ^ 

before  B,  allowing  interest  at 

die  b^ore  B. 

A. 

B. 

5  per  cent. 

6  per  cent. 

7  per  cent. 

Office. 

£.     8.       d. 

£.    *.      d. 

£.    s.     d. 

£.     8.     d. 

30 

30 

2    13   10 

2   11      1 

2     8   10 

1    16      9 

35 

2  17     8 

2  14   10 

2   12     5 

1    15     3 

40 

3     3     5 

3     0     4 

2  17     9 

1    13   10 

45 

3     9     9 

3     6     4 

3     3     3 

1    12     4 

50 

4     0     0 

3  16     4 

3  12  10 

1    10  11 

55 

4  17     8 

4  13     9 

4  10     1 

1     9     8 

60 

6     2     3 

5  18     1 

5  14     5 

1     8     7 

65 

7     8     4 

7     3  10 

6  19     9 

1     7     7 

70 

9  12     5 

9     7     8 

9     3     4 

1     6     8 

75 

12  13     6 

12     8  11 

12     4     8 

1     5     8 

80 

15  17     9 

15  12     7 

15     7  11 

1     4     9 

85 

20  17     7 

20  12     3 

20     7     5 

35 

35 

3     1     3 

2  18     3 

2  15     8 

2     1     5 

40 

3     6     7 

3     3     6 

3     0     9 

1   19     6 

45 

3  12     8 

3     9     2 

3     6     0 

I   17     7 

50 

4     2     9 

3  18  10 

3  15     5 

1   15     8 

55 

5     0     0 

4  16     0 

4  12     5 

1   13     9 

60 

6     4     5 

6     0     4 

5  16     7 

1   12     3 

65 

7  10     4 

7     5  10 

7     1     9 

1   11     0 

70 

9  14     2 

9     9     5 

9     5     0 

1     9     9 

75 

12  15     3 

12  10     7 

12     6     3 

1     8     7 

80 

15  19     2 

15  14     1 

15     9     4 

1     7     4 

85 

20  18  11 

20  13     6 

20     8     7 

40 

40 

3  11     8 

3     8     5 

3     5     6 

2     7     9 

45 

3  17     3 

3  13     8 

3  10     6 

2     5     4 

50 

4     6  10 

4     2  11 

3  19     5 

2     2     9 

55 

5     3  11 

4  19  10 

4  16     2 

2     0     3 

60 

6     7  11 

6     3  11 

6     0     3 

1   18     0 

65 

7  13     9 

7     9     2 

7     5     1 

1    16     3 

70 

9  17     6 

9  12  10 

9     8     6 

1   14     9 

75 

12  18     9 

12  14     0 

12     9     9 

1   13     6 

80 

16     2  JO 

15  17     8 

15  12  10 

1   12     8 

85 

21     2     6     20  17     2 

20  12     3 
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Annuity  far  the  Purchase  of  a  Post-Obit  ^one^— continued. 


Column  1. 

Column  2. 

Gross  Annual  Payment  to  purchase  a  Post 

Deduction    to  be 

Ages. 

Obit  or  Contingent  Reversionary  Legacy  of 

made  for  rate  of 

£100,  receivable  if  A  survive  B,  inclusive 

insurance  of  £100, 

of  cost  of  insuring  the  chance  of  A  dying 

payable  should  A 

before  B,  allowing  interest  at 

die  before  B, 

A. 

B. 

5  per  cent 

6  per  cent. 

7  per  cent. 

Office. 

£.     8,       d. 

£.    ».      d. 

£,    $,     d. 

£.     8.       d. 

45 

45 

4     2      1 

3  18     4 

3   14    11 

2  14     4 

50 

4   11     0 

4     7     0 

4     8     5 

2  11     0 

55 

5     7     5 

5     3     2 

4   19     4 

2     7     6 

60 

6  10  10 

6     6     8 

6     2  10 

2     4     1 

65 

7  15  11 

r  11     3 

7     7     1 

2     1     0 

70 

9  19     2 

9  14     5 

9  10     0 

1   18     3 

75 

13     0     0 

12  15     4 

12  11     0 

1   16     0 

80 

16     3  10 

15   18     8 

15  14     0 

I   14     5. 

.85 

21     3     9 

20  18     4 

20  13     3 

50 

50 

4  19     I 

4  14     9 

4  10  10 

3     4  10 

55 

5  14     8 

5  10     3 

5     6     2 

3     0     5 

60 

6  17     3 

6  12  11 

6     8  11 

2  15  11 

65 

8     1     2 

7   16     6 

7  12     1 

2  11     4 

70 

10     3     6 

9  18     7 

9  14     0 

2     6     9 

75 

13     3     4 

12  18     6 

12  14     1 

2     2     9 

80 

16     6     2 

16     0  11 

15  16     1 

1   19     2 

85 

21     5     4 

20  19  10 

20  14     9 

55 

55 

6     9     6 

6     5     0 

6     0  11 

4     3     2 

60 

7  11     6 

7     7     0 

7     3     0 

3  17  10 

65 

8  14     4 

8     9     7 

8     5     2 

3  12     6 

70 

10  15     9 

10  10     9 

10     6     1 

3     6     7 

75 

13  15     2 

13  10     2 

13     5     7 

3     1     4 

80 

16  16     9 

16  11     4 

16     6     4 

2  16     7 

85 

21   15     0 

21     9     5 

21     4     3 

60 

60 

8  13     0 

8     8     7 

8    4     7 

5     9     2 

65 

9  14  10 

9  10     1 

9     5  10 

5     3     0 

70 

11    15     8 

11   10    8 

11     6     1 

4  16     6 

75 

14  15     0 

14  10     1 

14     5     7 

4  10     7 

80 

17  16     3 

17  10  10 

17     5  10 

4     5     7 

85 

22  14     8 

22     8  11 

22     3     7 
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Annidiy/or  the  Purchase  of  a  Poet-Obit  Bond — continued. 


Ages. 

Column  1. 

Gross  Annual  Pajment  to  purchase  a  Post 
Obit  or  Contingent  Reversionary  Legacy  of 
£100,  receivable  if  A  mrvhe  B,  inclusive 
of  cost  of  insuring  the  chance  of  A  dying 
before  B,  allowing  interest  at 

Column  2. 

Deduction   to    be 
made  for  rate  of  ; 
insurance  of  £100,  < 
payable  should  A 
die  before  B. 

A. 

B. 

5  per  cent 

6  per  cent. 

7  pcrcoit. 

Office            j 

1 

65 

65 
70 
75 
80 

85 

£,    ».      d. 
10  14     6 
12  13     4 
15   11     2 
18  10     2 
23     7     4 

£.    *.     d. 
10     9     6 
12     8     2 
15     6     1 
18     4     7 
23     1     6 

£,    i.      d. 
10     5     0 
12     3     5 
15     1     5 
17  19     4 
22  16     1 

£.      8.        d.          ' 

6   14     5 
6     5     3 
5   16     8       1 
5     8     5 

70 

70 
75 
80 
85 

14  10     I 
17     6     5 
20     2     3 
24  16     6 

14     4     7 
17     1     0 
19  16     4 
24  10     1 

13  19     6 
16  16     0 
19   10  10 
24     4     2 

8   19   11 
8     9     2       1 
7  18     6       • 

75 

75 
80 

85 

20     2  11 
22  16     9 
27     9  11 

19  17     6 
22  10  10 
27     3     5 

19  12     6 
22     5     3 
26  17     3 

1 

80 

80 
85 

25     6     5 

29  15     7 

25     0     3 

29     8     7 

24  14     7 
29     1   11 

85 

85 

33  19     1 

33  11     5 

33     4     2 

Example  : — A  Ltfe  35  thould  receive  an  Annuity  due  qf  £11.28.  during  hi» 
joint  existence  with  another^  75,  in  coneideration  of  a  Poet  Obit  qf  £100, 
euppoting  that  the  purchaser  can  Assure  the  life  against  75  for  a  premium 
qf  £1.  Ss.  7d.  per  cent,  per  annumf  and  is  allowed  to  charge  6  per  cent,  in- 
terest. 

Hence  for  a  Post  Obit  qf  £14,000  an  Annuity  o/£1554  should  be  given.  (Set 
case  as  stated  in  Article  3.) 
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A9  to  Purchase  by  Present  Values, 

Art.  1 8. — If,  instead  of  an  Annuity ^  a  present  cash  sum  is  to  be 
paid  to  Xy  for  a  Post  Obit  of  £1,  or  in  purchase  of  a  Ck>ntingent 
Reversionary  Legacy  of  ^1>  dependent  on  x  surriying  y,  the  price 
should  be, — 

The  present  net  value  of  £1  receivable  at  the  death  of  tht  first  of 
the  two  lives,  less  the  Office  single  premium  for  the  contin- 
gent Assurance  of  x  djbg  before  y ; 

=  ('^«  •  v)  or  net  single  premium  at  the  rate  of  interest  proposed  to 
be  received  by  the  purchaser 

—  18,.^\  at  Office  rate. 

This  result  is  equivalent  to 

«•,.,•  (a,. y  taken  at  5,  6,  or  7  per  cent,  interest) 
—Pm'/  (a».y  taken  at  3  or  4  per  cent,  interest), 

the  reason  being,  that  the  purchaser  is  entitled  to  deduct  from  the 
Present  Value  of  the  total  annual  cost  of  the  Post  Obit  (discounted  at 
the  rate  of  profit  he  is  to  make,  viz.  5,  6,  or  7  per  cent.)  the  Present 
Value  of  the  Office  annual  premium  for  the  Contingent  Assurance 
(discounted  at  the  Office  rate  of  interest,  which  would  be  3  or  4  per 
cent.). 

)  9. — Some  writers  recommend  the  use  of  the  following  formula 
(which  gives  a  lesser  present  Value),  viz. : — 

1  -(rf+^..r)a.-r 

in  which  d  = ;,  or  annual  interest  due  of  £1,  and  is  usually 

1  -h  « 

taken  at  5  per  cent,  for  the  advantage  of  the  purchaser,  whibt  a,,^ 
is  taken  at  a  lower  rate,  that  is,  3  per  cent.  The  first  two  terms, 
1  —  J.  a,,  y,  would  coincide  with  iSf,.y  or  ir,.  y'  a,.y  in  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle, if  one  same  rate  of  interest  were  involved  in  both  expressions. 

20. — ^The  introduction  of  two  rates  of  interest  in  the  first  two 
terms  of  the  above,  viz. : — 

1 — (»)«p«eeiit.'  (Ovy)8pcrorat. 

as  the  value  of  a  Reversion  of  £1,  receivable  at  the  death  of  the  first 
of  two  hves  (without  Assurance),  is  scarcely  equitable ;  for  the  Seller 
is  made  to  allow  the  Purchaser,  instead  of  d^,  the  supposed  5  per 
cent,  yearly  interest  dv^y  its  present  value  discounted  at  3  per  cent., 
which  is  equivalent  to  allowing  a  much  higher  rate. 
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21.— Alikefonn, 

1  ""(^fiper  cent.  *(ajr)8  per  cent. (0 

has  also  been  strongly  recommended  by  some  Actuaries  iis  a  just  and 
proper  present  value  for  h  Reversion  of£\  depending  on  a  single  life 
in  place  of  the  usual  form 

(S,)s  per  cent.  Or   1  —  (rf),  p^  c«ot. '  (o-Jt)i  per  cent.  •        •        (2) 

which  is  the  expression  for  the  single  premium  or  present  value  of 
£1  at  death  of  a  life  x  discounted  at  5  per  cent. 
The  first  form  (I)  differs  from  (2)  by 

{d)i  per  c«iit.  *  {  (<*#)•  per  crat.  —  (<*af)«  per  cent. }  9 

or  the  difference  between  the  present  values  of  a  Life  Annuity  (rf)*  p„  cm*. 
at  3  and  5  per  cent.,  but  it  cannot  be  supported  by  any  satisfactory 
reasoning,  and  is  objectionable  from  its  giving  negative  results  for 
ages  under  the  zero  point,  corresponding  to 

*  —  (d)  5  p„  cent. '  (<**)  8  per  cent.  =  ", 

or  (fl-Ws  per  cent.  =^  y^T "^^  (<*ao  /«  P«r  cent. 

V^JS  per  cent. 

that  is,  when  the  Life  Annuity  due  at  3  per  cent,  at  age  x^=  the  value 
of  a  perpetuity  due  at  5  per  cent, =^21. 

22. — Our  own  preference  would,  perhaps,  be  in  favour  of  the  for- 
mula Sg  or 

1-rf.a, 
in  which  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  such  as  6  or  7  per  cent.,  should 
be  used  throughout ; — as  we  are  prepared  to  recognize  that  a  5  per 
cent,  discount  by  the  formula  S,  is  not  sufficiently  advantageous  to 
satisfy  purchasers ;  considering  they  run  the  risk  of  locking  up  their 
money  a  long  time  before  the  Reversion  fiills  in. 

23. — But  a  much  more  satisfactory  form  may  be  deduced  as  fol- 
lows (analogous  to  that  in  the  preceding  Articles  on  Post  Obits),  and 
is  worthy  of  consideration,  as  it  does  not  yet  appear  to  have  been 
noticed  by  other  writers  : — 
J^l     (7rjr)-=net  annual  premium  or  sinking  Jund  to  realise  £1  at 

death  o/x  at  5  per  cent,  ; 
then  {itm)^  is  the  immediate  Annuity  due  that  might  be  granted  to 
the  Reversioner  in  purchase  of  a  Reversion  or  Post  Obit  of  ^1,  re- 
ceivable at  death  of  x,  crediting  the  purchaser  with  5  per  cent,  for 
the  money  he  advances  each  year. 

Now  if  the  Reversion  is  to  be  bought  by  a  single  present  sum,  the 
Present  Value  of  the  Annuity  {ng)^  should  be  given,  which,  by  cus- 
tomary rule  for  purchasing  Life  Annuities, 
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^Jlfh. (3) 

*where  p,  is  Office  premium  to  insure  ^61  at  death  of  a?. 

24. — From  the  theoretical  value  of  a  ReTcrsion,  whatever  formula 
be  used,  a  deduction  would  have  to  be  made,  if  Legacy  or  other 
duty  is  payable,  or  if  legal  or  other  expenses  are  anticipated  to  arise 
at  the  time  of  coming  into  the  Reversion. 

25. — For  comparison,  we  place  side  by  side  these  three  forms 
and  their  numerical  values  at  various  ages,  which  we  will  designate 
by  numbers  (1),  (2),  (3).  (See  next  page.)  It  will  be  seen  that 
if  a  person  aged  20  were  entitled  to  a  Reversion  of  ^100»  and  the 
interest  of  money  were  5  per  cent.,  formula  (2)  would  make  its 
value  ^19'92,  and  the  newly-suggested  formula  (3)  ^18*24 ;  while, 
by  the  method  now  in  frequent  use,  viz.  (1),  the  party  would  not 
only  have  nothing  to  receive,  but  would  actually  be  called  upon  to 
pay  the  Purchaser  ^8*01 ;  thus  making  the  possession  of  such 
Reversion  a  positive  liability  or  debt.  This  absurd  result,  apart  from 
any  abstract  argument,  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  formula  from 
which  it  is  obtained  must  be  radically  defective,  and  cannot  be 
foimded  on  any  correct  or  equitable  principle.  The  positive  values 
given  by  this  latter  method  at  older  ages  also  present  equally 
strange  results,  for  at  age  40  it  makes  the  value  of  ^100  in  rever- 
sion, at  5  per  cent.,  worth  only  ^13*64;  whereas  the  discounted 
value  of  the  same  is  ^31*48,  or,  even  at  7  per  cent.,  ^22*51. 

*  [The  value  of  an  Annuity  dne  of  £1  is  a,,  which  used  to  be  taken  formerly 
at  5  per  cent.,  and  is 

».  _^] (see  note  p.  6) 

The  modern  writers  substitute,  in  the  denominator,  p^  the  Office  annual  pre- 
mium for  (ir,)5»  the  net  premium  at  5  per  cent. 

It  may  be  mentioned  incidentally  that  the  ages  at  which  the  present  Value 

(S,  or  __^f \  of  a  Reversion  of  £1  is  i,  i,  ^,  or  ^  correspond  to  the  ages  at 
d+irj  f 

which  the  annual'premiums  are  equal  to  rf,  -,  -,  or  ;:— r-»  respectively. 

Thus  P.  V.  of  a  Reversion  of  dKlOO  is  — ,  or  £33.  6*.  8rf.  at  age  where  Net 

3 

annual  premium  is  ^  or  JS2'38  per  cent.    (See  note  to  p.  5.) 

In  like  manner  Practical  Estimates  can  be  read  off  from  an  Office  Table  of 
Annual  Life  Assurance  Premiums.] 
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Comparative  Table  of  the  Valuer  o/£\  in.  Reversion  oh  a  SiM§U 
Life  by  various  formuhE  (1),  (2),  (3). 


3  p»»  C«NT.  By  (2)  or  5i  or  1  -d^  (<w),  or  ^^""'^K' 

5  FBK  C«NT.  By  (1)  or  1  -d^M,  or  (''^s-C^-^^-                                      j 

"     "(^^•'^"'dil'S:)/ 

„             „  (^\  -i^^.    New  Form  recommended. 

6  FBR  Cbnt.  By  (2)  or  S^  or  ^''^«    . 

d^-¥p. 

7  F«»  Cent.  By  (2)  or  ^  or  ^^^. 

Age. 

3  percent. 

5  per  cent.                1      6  per  cent. 

7percent. 

or  5. 

(1) 

or  5, 

New  nmn. 

(2) 
or  S, 

IVew  Rvm. 

or  5; 

20 

•3390 

-•0801 

•1992 

•18-24 

•1603 

•1465  ' 

■1326 

21 

•3446 

•2035 

•1640 

1358 

22 

•3504 

•2082 

•1681 

1393 

23 

•3564 

•2131 

•17-24 

1431 

24 

•3625 

•2182 

•1769 

1471 

25 

•3681 

•2237 

•1817 

1514 

26 

•3755 

•2292 

•1867 

1558 

27 

•3822 

•2350 

•1920 

1605 

28 

•8889 

•2409 

•1972 

1653 

29 

•3953 

•2463 

•2021 

1696 

30 

•4013 

+  •0215 

•2513 

•2289 

•2064 

•1863 

1733 

31 

•4073 

•2563 

•2108 

1771 

32 

•4136 

•2616 

•2155 

1812 

33 

•4201 

•2673 

•2205 

1856 

34 

•4269 

•2733 

•2259 

1905 

35 

•4340 

•2797 

•2317 

1956 

36 

•4412 

•2863 

•2378 

2011 

37 

•4487 

•2932 

•2441 

2068 

38 

•4562 

•3002 

•2506 

2128 

39 

•4639 

3075 

•2574 

2189 

40 

•4716 

•1364 

•3148 

•2833 

•2640 

•2352 

2251 

41 

•4789 

•3217 

•2704 

2308 

42 

•4862 

•3285 

•2767 

2365 

43 

•4935 

•3354 

•2829 

2421 

44 

•5011 

•3426 

•2896 

•2481 
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3 

per  cent. 

5  per  cent. 

6  per  cent. 

7  per  cent. 

Aee  — 

"B*- 

(2> 

,      ^}]    s          (^^- 

New  Form. 

(2) 

(3) 

(2) 

or  S, 

l-d.ia,). 

or  S, 

or  5; 

New  Form. 

or  Sje 

45       • 

5089 

•3501 

•2965 

•2544 

46 

5169 

•3581 

•3040 

•2613 

47 

5254 

•3666 

•3120 

•2687 

48 

5344 

•3759 

•3209 

•2770 

49 

5441 

•3861 

•3308 

•2864 

50 

5543 

•2716 

•3971 

•3520 

•3416 

•2994 

•2968 

61 

•5651 

•4090 

•3535 

•3083 

52 

•5760 

•4212 

•3656 

•3202 

53 

5870 

•4337 

•3780 

•3324 

54 

•5981 

•4465 

•3909 

•3451 

55 

6095 

•4597 

•4043 

•3584 

56 

6210 

•4732 

•4181 

•3723 

57 

6326 

•4871 

•4324 

•3867 

58 

6441 

•5010 

•4469 

•4012 

59 

6551 

•5143 

•4606 

•4151 

60 

6653 

•4530 

•5267 

•4601 

•4734 

•4098 

•4280 

61 

6744 

•5375 

•4844 

•4392 

62 

6833 

•5482 

•4955 

•4503 

63 

6922 

•5591 

•5068 

•4617 

64 

7016 

•5707 

•5187 

•4739 

65 

7111 

•5826 

•5313 

•4866 

66 

7210 

•5951 

•5444 

•5001 

67 

7312 

•6082 

•5583 

•5145 

68 

7417 

•6219 

•5729 

•5297 

69 

7525 

•6361 

1 

•5881 

•5456 

70 

7634 

•6133 

•6507 

•5603 

•6039 

•5158 

•5623 

71 

7746 

•6659 

•6205 

•5800 

72 

7852 

•6804 

•6364 

•5969 

73 

7948 

•6936 

•6507 

•6122 

74 

8033 

•7052 

•6635 

•6259 

75 

8103 

•7148 

•6740 

•6370 

76 

8172 

•7242 

•6842 

•6479 

77 

8235 

•7329 

•6938 

•6581 

78 

8300 

•7418 

•7035 

•6685 

79 

8371 

•7519 

•7147 

•6805 

80 

8437 

•7446 

•7612 

•6479 

•7-250 

•6136 

•6917 

Note. — The  following  are  the  Ck)nstant8  occurring  in  the  above  formnls : — 

d^  =  -0291. 

ds  =   0476. 

d^  =   0566. 

dj  =  -0654. 
The  Variables  may  be  found  as  follows : — 

p,  in  Table  1,  page  51,  for  Office  Annual  Premiums. 

(t,)  in  the  following  Table,  Art.  26,  page  16. 
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Art.  26. 
Table  of  the  Value  of  v,,  the  Annual  Premium  (due),  to  assure 
^100  (or  Sinkir^  Fund  due  to  accumulate  ^100)  by  the  end  of 
the  year  of  death  of  a  Pereon  aged  x,  at  5  per  cent,  interest, 
Carlisle  Law,  Net, 


X 

TTm 

X 

«•* 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

*.  d. 

20 

3 

9 

51 

3 

5  11 

21 

4 

5 

52 

3 

9   5 

22 

5 

1 

53 

3 

13   0 

23 

5 

10 

54 

3 

16  11 

24 

6 

8 

55 

4 

1   1 

25 

7 

6 

56 

4 

5   7 

26 

8 

4 

57 

4 

10   6 

27 

9 

3 

58 

4 

15   9 

28 

10 

3 

59 

5 

0  10 

29 

11 

2 

60 

5 

6   0 

30 

12 

0 

61 

5 

10   8 

31 

12 

10 

62 

5 

15   7 

32 

13 

9 

63 

6 

1   0 

33 

14 

9 

64 

6 

6   9 

34 

15 

10 

65 

6 

13   I 

35 

17 

0 

66 

7 

0   1 

36 

18 

3 

67 

7 

8   1 

37 

19 

6 

68 

7 

16   8 

38 

2 

0 

11 

69 

8 

6   7 

39 

2 

2 

4 

70 

8 

17   8 

40 

2 

3 

9 

71 

9 

10   1 

41 

2 

5 

2 

72 

10 

2  10 

42 

2 

6 

7 

73 

10 

15   7 

43 

2 

8 

1 

74 

11 

7  11 

44 

2 

9 

8 

75 

11 

18   9 

45 

2 

11 

10 

7S 

12 

10   1 

46 

2 

13 

2 

77 

13 

1   4 

47 

2 

15 

2 

78 

13 

13   8 

48 

2 

17 

5 

79 

14 

8   8 

49 

2 

19 

11 

80 

15 

4   0 

50 

3 

2 

9 

Note. — [The  Equivalents  of  ir, 
,   _-    1     _  -^^         1 


1 


5. 


=  —  -  d, 

a. 


00  «»(1-^.) 

(See  Appendix,  page  4, '  Treatise  on  Copyholds.^ 
Henoe  v^  at  other  rates  of  interest  than  5  per  cent,  can  be  readily  calculated 
from  a  Life  Annuity,  or  an  S^  Table.] 
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27. — In  note  at  page  13  we  have  mentioned  that  the  value  of  a 
Life  Annuity  due  of  ^1  is- where  the  Policy  assured  is  sup- 
posed effected  to  extent  of  this  value.  It  sometimes  happens,  how- 
ever, that  the  seller  has  already  a  Policy  for  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  amount  required  in  his  possession,  say  for  P,  taken  out  n  years 
ago,  at  a  premium  of  jj,_^per  pound,  which  he  is  prepared  to  dis- 
pose of  at  the  same  time.  In  such  case,  the  saleable  value  of  the 
Life  Interest  is  increased,  since  the  necessary  insurance  will  cost 
less  a  year  through  the  premium  on  the  whole,  or  part  of  it,  being 
less.  In  fact,  it  is  equivaleut  to  his  having  for  sale  an  additional 
annuity  of 

which  gives  to  the  price  an  additional  value  of 

P»  +  d 
which  is  in  fact  the  Value  of  the  Policy,  calculated  by  Office  Pre- 
miums.    (See  "  Valuation  of  Policies,"  in  the  Appendix  on  the  In- 
vestigation of  the  affairs  of  a  Company,  etc.) 


Of  Contingent  Reversionary  Life  Interests, 

28. — In  the  preceding  Articles  relating  to  the  sale  of  a  Reversion, 
it'has  been  supposed  to  be  a  sum  of  money ;  if,  however,  it  be  a 
Reversionary  Life  Interest^  J,  of  a  Life,  Xy  after  death  of  another,  y, 
should  X  survive,  then  the  usual  theoretical  value  would  be 

supposing  X  to  receive  the  *  whole  year's  annuity  I  at  the  end  of 
the  year  in  which  y  dies.  This  value,  putting  a,  (Greek  letter  alpha) 
for  1  -I-  a„  is 

=  /  (a,  — a..y), 
which  may  be  put  under  the  form  of 

=  J.  ^«»  "•  ^' 


or 


=  rfTT;.{  *"""'""}• 


*  By  the  Apportionment  Act  (4  &  5  Wm.  IV.  c.  22),  this  would  not  be  the 
case  in  practice,  as  that  statute  directs  that  a  life  in  possession  shall  receive  a 
proportion  of  any  rent,  annuity,  pension,  dividend,  modus,  composition,  or  other 
payment,"  for  the  period  elapsed  between  the  last  day  of  payment  and  the  death, 
— unleM  there  be  {by  sect,  3)  an  express  stipuiation  to  the  contrary. 

C 
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29. — If  for  tr,  the  Office  Premium,  p^  be  substituted,  and  5,.,,  if, 
and  a..y  be  taken  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  yarjing  from  6  to  8  per 
cent.,  then  the  result  would  be  the  net  Cash  Value,  ISj,  of  the  re- 
versionary interest,  after  the  deduction  made  for  necessary  assurance 
OB  the  life  x  for  the  whole  duration  thereof,  or 

^'=rfT7,{*"-''""-'}     •      •      •   0) 

a,.,  is  taken  at  3  or  4  per  cent,  if  a  single  premium  is  to  be  paid 
for  the  assurance. 

30. — ^This  result  may  be  deduced  by  direct  reasoning,  and  its  pro- 
priety shown,  thus : — 

Let  P  =  amount  of  Assurance  Policy  on  life  x,  required  to  cover 
Ri,  with  accumulations  of  interest  thereon  iHl  the  end  of  the 
year  in  which  occurs  the  death  of  the  first  of  the  two  lives  x 
and  y,  and  also  to  cover  accumulation  of  annual  premhan, 
Pp»f  with  interest,  until  same  event. 

Now  -^  =  accumulated  amount  ofR^ 
and       — '-^  =  accumulated  amount  of  Pp,, 


^i 


*f 


P=^  +  ^ (2) 

31. — Now  since  accumulations  are  only  taken  to  "the  end  oi  the 
year  of  the  first  death,  and  the  Policy  P  is  not  receivable  till  j?  is 
dead,  I  must,  in  case  of  x  surviving  y,  be  sufficient  to  cover  Pd  and 
Ppg  the  annual  Office  Premium  still  payable  tiU  x  dies ;  and,  by  hy- 
pothesis, if  X  survive,  he  comes  into  receipt  of  one  /  at  the  end  of 
the  year  in  whlbh  y  dies. 

.-.     P=-J—  (3) 

d  +  ps  ^^ 


and      Ri  = <  S^.p^Pm-  «...  ?     ^^^^  (2) 

a  -i-  Pm  I  J 


■p 
as  before. 

32. — If  a  present  Life  Annuity  is  to  be  given  to  x,  payable  while 
X  and  y  are  jointly  alive,  in  exchange  for  his  contingent  Reversionary 
Interest,  then,  as  S,  and  a..,  may  be  at  the  same  rate  of  interest. 

Present  Annuity  =  — - —  C^,.,  —  jp*)         .         .         .     (4) 
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APPENDIX 

ON 

INVESTIGATIONS 

INTO  THE 

AFFAIRS    OF    A    COMPANY 

Foa 

AMALGAMATION  OR  BONUS  DIVISIONS. 


Section  I. 


A»  to  Valuationa  of  the  Policies  and  Liabilities  of  Astwranee 
Societies. 

Art.  1. — Let  F,^^  =  Value  of  a  Policy  of  Assurance  of  £\  at 

aye  a?,   (rfter  n  years;    supposing  net 

annual  premium  (ir,)  only  to  be  payable. 

F'g^^=  Value  of  the  same  Policy,    where    Office 

Premium  (p,)  is  considered. 

Then,  at  the  time  when  the  Policj  is  effected,  if  no  premiums  had  to 

be  paid,  F,  would  coincide  with  Sj,,*  but  as  there  is  a  contract  to 

pay  a  premium,  p,, 

r',  =  &-/»,.(!,. 

2. — If  there  were  no  margin  or  loading  on  the  premiums,  that  is,  if 
p,=:ir, 
then  at  starting     F,  =  0 

Smce  i$,  =  fTjr  .  Ojr  • 

*  See  deftnitioii  of  S,  at  note  to  page  5. 
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20  VALUATION    OF    POLICIES. 

3. — As  in  practice,  however,  tbe  Office  charges  a  higher  rate  than 
tr,,  viz.  ;>*=  0*  4- 1)  TTjr 

then  V,  =i  --  fi  ,  itm  •  a,        .         .  .      .         •     (0 

that  is  to  say,  at  the  beginning  the  contract  is  in  favonr  of  the  So- 
ciety to  the  extent  of 

fi  .  Wg  .  a^OT  fi  ,  Sm        .  .  .  .     (2) 

which  is  the  present  value  of  the  margin  (or  loading  for  Office  ex- 
penses and  contingencies,  and  for  divisions  of  profit)  added  on  to  the 
net  premium  yt,. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  fi  is  rarely  a  constant  at  all 
f^es. 

4. — ^When  n  years  have  elapsed,  supposing  premium  just  due, 
^'x..=  ±{5,  +  .-|?,.a,  +  .}        .  ...      (3) 

(which  is  the  form  ordinarily  used  in  Valuations),  or 

=  ±  (w*  +  ,— />*)  ajr  +  «  .  .  .      (4) 

5. — Until  age  (x  +  k),  where 

the  present  value  of  the  contract  is  still  in  favour  of  the  Society,  or 
F^,,n  is  negative. 

6. — After  n  exceeds  k,  F',^,  becomes  positive,  and  the  Policy  has 
a  saleable  or  Surrender  Value  in  favour  of  the  Assurer,  and  that  is 
the  sense  in  which  the  Value  of  a  Policy  is  generally  understood. 
It  is  the  excess  of  the  accumulation  of  the  premiums  paid,  with  in- 
terest, over  the  proportion  of  Losses  estimated  (according  to  the 
Law  of  Mortality  assumed)  as  likely  to  have  been  experienced  eadi 
year.  Thus,  young  policies  have  no  surrender  value,  if  the  terms  of 
the  contract  be  adhered  to. 

7. — If,  however,  it  be  understood  that,  from  the  commencement, 
a  surrender  value  is  to  be  allowed  at  any  time,  the  Assurer  would 
have  to  be  credited  with  this  fact,  and  the  formula  (4),  for  surrender 
purposes,  would  be  changed  into 

(Ps+n—p*)  a,+^ (5) 

which  is  always  positive,  and  not  an  exaggerated  surrender  value  of 
a  Policy,  as  it  is  the  present  value  of  the  difference  between  the  in- 
creased premium  the  Assurer  would  have  to  pay  at  his  present  age 
for  his  policy,  and  that  which  he  is  paying. 
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VALUATION    OF    POLICIES.  21 

8. — A  deduction  is  sometimes  made  in  fixing  prices  for  Surrender^ 
to  coyer  the  circumstance  that,  as  a  general  rule,  when  Utcs  with- 
draw from  a  Society,  it  is  probable  they  are  good,  and  that  the  So- 
ciety, haying  some  inyalid  ones  left,  is  injured  by  the  self-selection 
of  the  Assured. 

9. — We  give  a  new  form  of  great  simplicity  for  the  valuation  of 
the  Policies  at  an  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  a  Society, 

^V.=  ±{l-(^ +!>*)«*+.}      .         •         .     (6) 
requiring  only  a  Table  of  life  Annuities. 

This  equation  shows  that  on  a  Policy  of  ^1,  all  that  the  Society 
gains,  by  the  death  of  the  Life  not  occurring,  is  an  annuity  of  (d-{-pg). 

Hence,  if  the  Assurer  were  to  apply  a  sum  of  money,  such  as  a 
Bonus,  to  make  his  Policy  payable  to  himself  at  a  future  age  or  in 
case  of  previous  death,  it  must  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  So- 
ciety a  deferred  annuity  of  (d  +  jpjr).     (See  Art.  39.) 

10. — Again, 

^'...=  ±  {l-ili-p.^  aj.(l  -  5.  +  .)}  ...  (7) 

where  a^  =  -;- 

d 

=  value  of  a  perpetuity  due  of  ^1. 

This  form  requires  only  a  Table  of  Reversions  (see  page  14). 

11. — Again, 

^'..•=±-'-^^^^^ (8) 

l^m  +  m  +  d 

depending  only  on  a  Table  ofrr,^or  Net  Premiutns,  of  which  we  have 
given  the  reciprocals  in  the  Preliminary  Remarks. 

12. — Where  the  Valuation  of  Policies  is  by  net  premium,  w,  in- 
stead of  Ofice,  p,  then 

r...=  l-?^ (9) 

(depending  only  on  a  Table  of  Annuities  Due),  or 

1  —  \ 
in  terms  of  Reversions,  5. 

13. — The  form  in  equation  (8)  can  be  reasoned  out  thus : — Since, 
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32  VALUATION   OF   POLICISS. 

at  end  of  fi  yean,  the  Assared  has  paid  up  T,,,,  the  interest  on  this, 
added  to  the  premium  he  pays,  or 

most  be  sufficient  to  insure  the  remainder  of  the  Policy  (1  *  F,.  J, 
at  present  age,  or 

r,..  .rf  +  ir,  =  fr,  +  ,(l-r,,.)    .  .  .      (U) 

whence  F,,,  =  ^"^""^^ 

as  before. 

14. — Hence,  if  the  policy  be  re^valued  at  end  of  a  farther  period 
of  k  years,  we  must  have 

r..rM  =  r,.,+  FiT;j.*(i-r,..)  .      .    (iiw») 

15. — If  F,  ,,  be  compared  with  ir,,  or  the  question  be,  what  itusi- 
ber,  H,^^f  of  past  net  premiums  upon  a  sum  assured  at  age  x,  the 
Society  should  hsTe  in  hand  at  a  Valuation,  we  have 

ff     —    ''"^ 

.a,  ....      (i^) 

a,  being  the  value  of  a  perpetuity  due. 

JJ,^,  is  therefore  the  actual  amount  for  every  £\  a  year  of  net 
premium  paid,  for  which  the  Assurer  is  creditor  on  the  Society.  See 
Table  in  Preliminary  Remarks. 

16. — In  terms  of  annuities  due 

H,,.  =  ^f^^^ (13) 

17. — In  like  manner,  at  the  next  Valuation,  k  years  after,  there 
would  be  H,^z+1  ^^  hand,  and  a  comparison  with  Ihe  previous 
Valuation  would  show  that  in  the  interval  there  should  be  an  in- 
crease of  the  net  premiums  in  hand 

/f,.m-fi...  =  ^i^^^^=-^-.a«    .  .     (14) 

This  increase  includes  allowance  for  interest  on  the  last  ^«,.,  and  on 
the  net  premiums  paid  in  the  interval,  deduction  being  made  for  the 
mortality  experienced. 

18. — If  a  Policy  has  been  valued  on  the  principle  of  net  pre- 
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miums^  or  Tables  of  such  values  are  at  hand,  and  if  /t  be  known, 
then  F',^,  can  be  deduced  from  F,,,  as  follows : 

'  ^..,=  F.,,-;t(S,+  .-r..J      .         .         .     (15) 

1 9. — Simple  formulae  for  net  premiums  may  be  *  devised  in  fuic- 
tions  of  D  and  N  symbols : 

""'■'=' -t^:k ^''^ 

20. — ^The  preceding  formulae  can  be  adapted  for  tbe  case  of  Joint 
Life  and  Survivorship  Policies  by  introducing  the  corresponding 
Values  of  j^  and  a. 

21. — For  Joint  Life  Policies  payable  at  the  death  of  the  first, 
F';^«=l-(rf+i>,.,).«Mnr.7T^    .         .     (17) 
which  is  probably  the  most  convenient  form,  as  requiring  only  a 
table  of  Joint  Life  Anwuitiea, 

22. — If  the  PoUcy  be  one  of  Survivorship  Assurance,  payable  if  a 

Life,  X,  die  before  another,  y, 

r;r7:.  =  (''iini.7+T -;>..,)  ««-inr.nnr  .     (18) 

(1)  (1)  (1) 

23. — If  tables  of  jr,,^  be  not  at  hand,  F'rr,*  *^*^  ^^  deduced  from 

(1)  0) 

the  Office  rates  for  survivorship  assurance  |)« . , ,  if  its  loading  or  mar- 

(1) 
gin  be  known  or  ascertainable,  for 


(I)         V    „  +  1         w  / 


TTZ.TTZ         ■     (19) 

which  only  requires  a  Joint  Life  Annuity  Table, 

The  discussion  of  the  formulse  for  other  kinds  of  assurance  or 
endowment  would  be  too  long  for  our  space,  but  the  preceding  re- 
marks will  suggest  the  necessary  forms  to  be  adopted. 

*[Nm  is  the  sum  of  money  which  will  buy  at  birth,  for  each  of  the  survivors 
I,  ot  lo  persons  then  bom,  a  deferred  annuity  of  £1  a  year,  beginning  at  age  x. 
This  A",  corresponds  to  David  Jones's  JV._i 

M,  is  the  sum  necessary  to  provide  an  assurance  of  £\  to  each  person  dying 
after  age  4p. 

D,  is  the  sum  at  birth  necessary  to  provide  an  endowment  of  £\  to  the  sur- 
vivors at  age  «,  or  it  will  provide  annuities  due  of  d  (interest)  and  assurance  at 
death  of  £\, 

D,^  ifr+  d  .  N,.^ 
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24  FREE    REVERSIONARY    POLICIES. 

24. — The  whole  or  half  of  a  yearns  Premium  would  hctve  to  be 
addled  in  all  the  preceding  formula,  if  the  premium  had  just  been 
paid,  or  were  not  due  for  six  months, 

25. — If,  00  Surrender  of  a  Policy,  its  fiill  value  be  allowed  in  the 
form  of  9ifree  reversionary  policy,  /",,,,  then 

F',  ,=  1  -  -^^ (20) 

from  'Article  4. 

26. — /"..«  is  important,  as  it  measures  that  portion  of  a  Policy 
which  an  Assurer  who  has  survived  n  years  since  he  effected  it,  has 
already  paid  up  or  realized,  after  deducting  an  allowance  for  the  risk 
incurred  by  the  Office  in  the  same  period. 

27. — Each  year's  payment  adds  to  the  amount  so  paid  up  on  the 
PoHcy,  until  the  commencement  of  the  last  year  of  life,  when  the 

corresponding  value  of  jr,+  .  would  be .  or  r;  and,  before  he 

pays  the  last  premium, 

F,  =  1  -i?,  (1  -f  t)    .         .         .         .     (from  20) 
When  it  is  paid,  F',  becomes  £1, 

28. — ^The  progress  of  a  Free  Policy  in  k  years,  in  passing  from 
age  jr  +  ii  to  x  +  n  +  k,  after  enjoyment  of  assurance  for  those 
years  is 

n..-TT-n.,=i,,  {-J 1 ].     (21) 

29. — ^These  formulae  suggest  how  much  a  PoHcy  should  be  re> 
duced,  if  an  Assurer  desire  to  omit  altogether  the  payment,  say,  of 
his  w+l^  premium,  and  the  risk  of  the  Office  be  suspended  for  that 
year.     Let  <S,  +  ,     be  the  premium  for  an  insurance  of  ^1  for  cue 

year  at  age  x  -{'  n.     Then  the  Redaction  in  Policy  should  be 


/,H 


Pr    -5,+  «_ 

.(/^Tinr,)     .         .     (22) 


1 
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FREE    REVERSIONARY    POLICIES.  25 

30.— If  the  omission  take  place  at  an  age  when  ir,  +  n  does  not 
diflFer  very  much  from  /j,,  the  first  fraction  may  be  neglected,  which 
would  give  the 

Reduction  =-^m.i  (see  Art.  25), 

which  is  the  amount  of  a  net  Free  PoUcy  corresponding  to  a  new 
Policy  taken  out  at  age  {x  -f  n)  and  dropped  at  end  of  one  year. 
In  fact,  this  value  would  be  in  favour  of  the  Company  as  soon  as 
ir,  +  ^  exceeds  ^;r  and  might  with  safety  be  used. 

In  the  above, 

f.-TT.,  =  (l--^^^±^)  =  (l--^l±^).     .     .     (23) 
»r«  +  «  +  r  i'.  +  m  +  i 

if  the  margin  on  the  premiums  be  constant ;  so  that  the  value  of 
Ft+^.i  can  be  calculated  from  the  Society's  office  tables. 

31. — Even  where  the  Policy  is  not  suspended  as  in  preceding 
Article,  a  practical  method  is  nevertheless  afforded  by  formula  (22) 
to  provide  for  cases  where  Assured  is  not  able  to  pay  a  premium. 
The  reduction  might  be  permanent  or  temporary,  or  the  original 
amount  assured  might  be  reinstated  afterwards  on  payment  of  the 
omitted  premium,  with  interest. 

32. — ^Again,  since  -F,,*  is  Free  Policy  Assurer  gets  by  past  pay- 
ments for  a  Life  PoUcy  of  ^1,  1  —  Fg,^  is  what  he  loses  in  amount 
assured  by  dropping  his  Policy. 

If  he  take  out  a  PoUcy  for  that  amount  at  present  f^e  x  -^  n  and 
dropped  it  at  age  a?  -f  n  -h  ^,  then 

(i-/^rr^.*).(i-^r.H) 

is  what  he  would  lose  in  amount  assured  by  dropping  his  new 
PoHcy. 

This  is  equal  of  course  to  what  he  would  lose  in  amount  assured 
by  dropping  a  Life  Pohcy  of  ^1,  effected  at  age  x,  at  the  end  of  a 
term  of  (n  +  k)  years,  or 

(1  -  F,,.)  .  (1  -  f  7+T.*)  =  1  -  Fr,~^,    .     .     .     (24) 

33. — ^This  example  shows 

or  the  progress  of  a  Free  Policy  in  passing  from  age  (x  +  n)  to 
(j:  +  n  +  1).    The  same  relation  holds  of  F,^^, 

34. — In  one  or  two  offices  that  have  been  recently  established,  a 
privilege  is  held  forth,  by  way  of  attraction  to  the  public,  that  any 

D 
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Asiurer,  desirous  to  discontinue  his  policy,  will  be  allowed  a  free  Re- 
versionary Policy  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  Premiusns  he  has  paid. 
This  is  unsafe  for  the  Office,  until 

-^*.,=  or  >n.p, 

Pr 

or  1 =  or>».p, 

or  jp7*  — ir,+i  =  or  >  n 

or  until  the  amount,  that  was  assured  for  £1  a  year  of  the  original 

office  premium,  exceeds  by  £n  the  number  of  pounds  that  ^1  a  year 

of  net  premium  would  assure  at  the  present  age. 

When  the  margin  of  the  Office  premium  p,  o?er  the  net  w,  is 

known,  such  that 

p=0*+l),r 

the  safety  of  the  privilege  can  be  tested,  on  a  policy  of  it  years* 

standing,  by  seeing  whether 

Qi-H)       1 

^ =  or  <  n 

Ps^n  Ps 

(See  Table  of  Reciprocals  of  n,  given  in  the  Preliminary  Remarks.) 


Section  II. 


As  to  Divisions  of  Profit  and  Allotments  of  Bonus. 

In  the  Preliminary  Remarks,  we  have  briefly  pointed  out  the  pro- 
per mode  of  measuring  the  Liabilities  and  Assets  of  an  Assurance 
Company,  and  we  will  now  consider  the  Allotment  of  Bonuses. 

As  to  Allotment  of  Bonus. 

35. — Actuaries  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  proper  principle  for  ap- 
portioning among  the  Policies  the  Profit  declared  in  the  Balance 
Sheet  as  available  for  division ;  and  various  methods  are  practised, 
which,  although  perhaps  admitted  as  objectionable,  are  continued  at 
subsequent  divisions,  on  account  of  the  almost  insuperable  difficulty 
of  making  any  alteration  without  disturbing  the  vested  rights  of  the 
Assurers,  many  of  whom  in  such  Societies  anticipate  in  future  Bo- 
nuses a  compensation  for  any  error  in  the  principles  of  allotment  in 
the  past. 

I.  At  the  epoch  of  a   First   Division,  one  mode  of  allotment 
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adopted  is  to  form  a  Unit,  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  net  values^  F,,. 
of  the  Policies.  For  subsequent  Divisions  the  Unit  being  made 
equal  to  the  progress  of  the  value  of  the  Policy  in  the  period  ;  that 
is  to  say,  if  n  +  ^  be  the  number  of  years  the  Policy  has  been  in 
force,  of  which  k  is  the  number  elapsed  since  the  last  Division,  the 
Unit  would  be 

in  which  the  Amount  of  the  Policy  is  taken  as  including  the  Bonus 
declared  at  previous  Divisions. 

This  plan  has  the  recommendation  of  crediting  the  Assurer  with  the  whole 
amount  of  the  accumulation  of  the  premiums  he  has  paid,  with  interest,  deducting 
the  proportion  to  defray  the  losses  by  death,  and  the  margin  for  expenses  and 
profits. 

Those  who  advocate  this  method,  make  their  valuations  by  net  premiums,  and 
argue  that  the  principle  adopted  in  dividing  profits  should  not  be  different 
from  that  which  would  be  fair  if  the  Office  were  going  to  wind  up  or  pay  off  its 
members. 

The  argument  is  that,  as  the  office  margin  on  the  net  premiums  is  contributed 
for  expenses  and  contingencies,  any  unabsorbed  portion  of  it  goes  to  make  profits, 
and  as  K.n'^  &11  that  the  Policy-holder  is  actually  creditor  on  the  Society  in 
respect  of  his  past  payments,  the  surplus  should  be  divided  in  proportion  to  F«,a. 

II.  Another  plan,  which  is  advertised  in  the  Prospectus  of  a 
Scotch  Office,  is  thus  stated : — 

**  The  amount  of  Premiums  received  under  each  Policy,  with  ac- 
cumulated interest  to  the  time  of  Valuation,  requires  to  be  ascer- 
tained, and  the  difference  between  these  and  the  values  of  the  corre- 
sponding Policies  constitutes,  of  course,  the  profit  arising  from  each 
insurance. 

"  Then  the  total  available  Profit  being  divided  in  proportion  to 
these  various  tabular  profits  or  differences  from  Policies,  the  quotients 
give  the  share  of  present  j^^ofit  falling  to  be  allotted  to  each,'' 

This  process  is  equivalent  to  taking  as  a  Unit 

where  A^  =  amount  by  the  end  of  n  years  of  an  Annuity  due  of  ^1 . 

In  this  it  is  overlooked  that  no  p^A^  can  exist  in  the  Society's 
hands  on  any  Policy,  as  each  year  a  portion  of  the  p's,  paid  by  the 
members  who  survive,  has  been  used  to  pay  the  Claims  of  those  who 
have  died. 

Indeed,  F,,»  itself  would  be  exactly  equal  to  w,,  J^,  were  it  not 
for  the  annual  losses  on  the  policies ;  and  this  method  of  allotting 
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BoQOS  in  proportion  to  the  difference  vs,  in  fact,  to  prc^xntion  it  to 
the  Losses  of  the  Society. 

III.  Another  plan,  adopted  hy  many  of  the  leading  Offices  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  is,  to  allot  the  Surplus  funds  among  the  policy- 
holders  in  the  form  of  a  Reversionary  Bonus,  at  an  equal  rate  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  sums  assured,  according  to  the  whole  duratum 
of  the  assurances  at  the  time  of  the  allotment,  without  reference  to 
the  ages  of  the  parties. 

But  the  actual  present  values  of  such  Reversionary  Bonuses  (whidi 
are  payahle  only  when  death  occurs)  vary  in  Reality  with  the  ages 
of  the  assured,  ^d  are  proportioned  to  the  values  of  S  for  each  life 
at  the  time  of  the  valuation,  i.e.  to  the  present  value  of  a  Reversion 
of  £1  at  their  respective  ages.  Thus  an  equal  Reversionary  Bonus 
of  £2  per  cent,  per  annum  on  pohcies  of  5  years'  standing,  or  j£10 
in  all,  is,  at  3  per  cent,  discount,  only  worth  in  present  money  £4 
at  age  30,  whereas  it  is  equivalent  to  £6.  iSs.  if  the  present  age 
he  60. 

If  6r  =  whole  Profit  availahle  for  Division,  the  allotment  will  be 
correct  under  this  plan  if  made  in  proportion  to  the  present  values  of 
the  risks,  so  as  to  give  per  ^1  assured  an  equal  Unit  of  Reversionary 
Bonus,  b,  for  every  year  of  standing.  The  share,  B,  of  each  policy, 
P,  would  be  worth  in  present  value 

IV.  Another  method  in  use  is  to  allot  the  surplus  profits  on  the 
plan  of  III.,  but  in  proportion  to  the  number,  only,  of  years'  dura- 
tion of  each  Policy  since  the  last  Division,  and  to  the  amount  as- 
sured, including  the  previous  bonuses. 

V.  A  fifth  method  of  allotment  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
paid  in  premiums,  without  interest,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Policy ;  treating  each  premium,  p,  or  the  margin  of  percentage  there- 
on, as  having  given  rise  to  the  profits. 

This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  simphcity  of  calculation,  and 
consists  in  apportioning  the  profits  according  to  the  fructification 
which  each  premium  paid  by  the  Assured  has  experienced.  Thns, 
a  Policy,  upon  which  ten  premiums  have  been  paid,  would  be  consi- 
dered as  entitled  to  ten  Units  of  Bonus  on  the  first  year's  premium, 
nine  on  the  second,  and  so  on,  down  to  one  on  the  last,  or,  in  other 
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words,  to  fifty-five  Units  on  the  Policy.    The  present  value  of  the 
share  would  he 

where  6  =  - 


/      n  +  I     \      .         •         •     (2) 

■\ 
This  is  equivalent  to  an  application  of  the  Bonus  in  the  nature  of 

simple  interest  on  the  premiums,  and  does  not  seem  ohjectionahle  on 

the  score  of  unfairness. 

VI.  Where  the  valuation  is  hy  Office  premiums,  and  F,  .  has  not 
heen  calculated,  another  mode  is  to  adopt  as  a  Unit  the  accumu- 
lated amount  of  the  premiums  with  interest,  without  deductions  for 
losses ;  i.e.,  p, .  J^  at  first  division,  and  p,  (-^rT*  —  -^«)  ^^  8*il>- 
sequent  divisions. 

As  to  the  Application  of  the  Bonus. 

36. — ^The  share  of  each  Policy  in  the  divisible  profits,  G,  of  a 
Society  at  the  time  of  a  Valuation  represents  an  immediate  Bonus,  B, 
although,  irthe  assured  elect  to  take  this  Bonus  in  cash,  a  deduction 
is  sometimes  made  to  compensate  the  Society  for  the  perhaps  unde- 
sirable withdrawal  of  the  amount  from  its  funds. 

The  immediate  Bonus,  B,  is  convertible,  by  dividing  by  S,,  (if  the 
age  at  the  time  of  the  allotment  be  Xi)  into  an  equivalent  fixed  Re^ 

versionaty  Bonus,  payable  at  death,  or,  dividing  by  a,^  or  c^^^  ,  it  is 

•  I 
applicable  to  a  fixed  annual  reduction  in  the  premium,  either  per- 
manently for  the  whole  of  life,  or  until  the  next  epoch  for  Division 
of  Profits. 

If  B  be  converted,  as  suggested  in  the  Preliminary  Remarks,  into 
an  increasing  Reversionary  Bonus  or  an  increasing  annual  Reduction 
of  premiums, — that  is  to  say,  one  that  is  greater  for  each  year  the 
assured  lives  after  the  date  of  the  division, — then  B  would  have  to  be 
divided  by*  S'^^  in  the  one  case,  and  by  a',^  in  the  other,  so  that  the 

*  [^«  being  single  premiam  for  an  increasing  assurance  which  h  £i  if  death 
occor  in  the  first  year,  £2  if  in  second,  or  £n  if  in  nth  year, 

and  if  i/g  be  corresponding  annual  premium,  then 

The  uniform  payment  of  i/,  annually  is  equivalent  to  an  increasing  one  of 
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rate  of  increasing  ReTersionarj  Bonus,  6,  would  be  ==  ^  ,  and  if  the 

assured  die  in  the  nth  year  after  allotment^  his  representatives  would 
receive  (n  .  6)  in  return  for  this  share  in  profits,  B,  In  like  manner, 
the  rate  of  increasing  reduction  of  premium, 

P  =  ^ (8) 

or  the  reduction  in  the  nth  payment  after  the  allotment  in  return  fw 
this  particular  share  of  the  profits,  B,  would  be  up. 

37. — If  repeated  allotments  be  applied  in  Increasing  reduction  of 
the  premium,  the  total  extinction  of  the  payment  would  ensue  at  sn 
earlier  date  than  in  the  case  of  an  Invariable  annual  reduction. 

Now  the  Assurer  can  be  permitted  to  select  either — 

I®.  That  the  reductions  should  tend  to  the  extinction  of  the  an- 
nual payment  at  a  given  age ;  or, 

2®,  be  left  to  ascend  as  the  Assurer  continues  to  live,  in  whidi 
case  he  may  live  to  cease  to  pay  any  premium  himself,  and  enter 
upon  the  receipt  of  an  increasing  annuity. 

At  regirdt  the  flrsti  if  n  be  the  number  of  years'  interval  (atuany  five  or  seren) 
at  which  the  allotments  are  made,  and  {x^  +  ^)  be  the  given  age  at  which  the 
extinction  is  desired  to  take  place,  then  the  amount  of  each  successive  rednctioa 
in  return  for  the  sncc^ve  Bonuses  Sp  B, . . . .  allotted,  will  ascend  up  to  the 
pfith  year,  and  then  remain  constant ;  so  that  if  B|  be  the  Bonus,  p'  the  corre- 
sponding reduction, 

Bi.^[«',._j  +  ^»/^.r^*r,+^| (4) 

In  like  manner 

B.-/'f«'n  +  .^-IP-  +  (y-l).»^:i^".r'''".V.  +  ,..}.    .    (5) 

and  it  will  depend  upon  the  amount  and  number  of  iTs  as  to  whether  his  pre- 
mium will  be  extinguished  at  age  (x^  +  ^n)  or  not. 

S„S,  +  yt  Ss-i-^. . , ,  each  year,  and  Sf,  is  the  value  of  such  irregularly  increasing 
Annuity  ^#,  ^«+ 1.  '&+s  . . . . 

If  a'«,  the  value  of  an  increasing  annuity  due,  be  tabulated  from  iu  value 

-^,  so  that  the  annuity  be  £1  at  starting,  £2  the  second  year £» 

the  nth  year,  then 

5',=<w-rf.<«', (1) 

or,  in  another  form,  taking  away  the  denominator  D, 

2Af,«iV,-rf2A; (2)] 
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38. — If  a  Bonus,  B^,  be  allowed  at  age  Xi^  and  the  Assured  desire 
to  apply  it  so  that  at  some  future  unknown  age,  Xi  +  y,  the  pay- 
ment of  his  annual  premiums,  /?,,  may  cease,  we  have 

whence  iV,^+,  =  :?^> (6) 

which  gives  y  by  comparing  this  result  with  a  Table  of  N.    Simi- 
larly, the  next  Bonus  will  brmg  the  age  y  earlier. 

39. — If  the  Bonus  be  applied  to  make  not  only  the  *payment  of 
the  premiums  cease,  but  the  amount  assured  itself  become  payable 
to  the  Assurer  at  age  x  +  jp  or  in  case  of  previous  death,  B  must 
suffice  to  meet  the  deferred  Annuity  (d  +  p,),  or  the  annual  interest 
on  the  amount  assured  as  well  as  the  premium. 

...        B,  =  (d-\-p,)^^ 

whence  ^*»+,»  =  fi\  p        •        •        •        •     (") 

and  2i  can  at  once  be  determined  by  simple  inspection  of  a  Table  of 
N  (see  Article  9). 

40.»In  like  manner,  a  second  Bonns,  B^  allotted  at  age  ae^  would  be  applied 
to  bring  the  result  oat  at  an  earlier  age,  jr,  +  z^  than  jr^  +  ii,  and  fi,  most  be 
sufficient  to  boy  a  temporary  deferred  Annuity  due  o{  d  +  p^t  deferred  till  age 
jTj  +  X|,  and  lasting  till  age  (d?j  +  z^  —  l)  inclusive. 

^  -  (tf  +  p,) r^ 

in  which  ^3  u  the  only  unknown  quantity,  since  from  (7) 

^ — k:         ^^D,. 

AT   a.        B,'B,,  +  B,,D,, 

whence^ 

The  reader  wiO  notice  that  Bj .  -=^*  w  the  amount  of  the  previoM  Btmut,  hn. 

prwed  to  the  next  division^  aOowing  for  the  probahiUty  qf  the  life  twrviving  till 
that  time, 

•  IThe  Problem  in  thia  article  has  been  invettigated  in  two  Papers,  published 
in  the  Sixth  Volume  of  the  *  Assurance  Magazine*  {pp.  290  and  344) ;  but  the 
writer  has  used  for  his  purpose  an  unnecessarily  lengthy  method.'] 
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41.— Similarly,  the  third  Bonus,  S,,  allotted  at  age  a*,,  would  bring  out  the 
age  of  realization,  x,  +  ^,,  of  the  policy,  from 

iV^.+o-     a+'p,  .        .        .    W 

and  80  for  succestiTe  Bonuses.    It  is  to  be  remarked  that  these  equations  are 
independent  of  the  preTious  /s. 

42. — If  in  previous  fonqulse  the  Bonuses  be  assumed  of  equal  amount,  B,  and 
annual,  commencing  at  age  x  of  Assurance,  and  continuing  up  to  the  year  before 
the  age  at  whidi  the  Policy  is  receivable,  we  have 

N.^,^B. ^^-^^       -      - 


(10) 


d-k-p, 

B,N, 
'^  B  -¥  {d  +  p,) 

43. — By  putting  w,  torp,  in  the  preceding  equation,  we  have  the  age,  x  +  z, 
at  which  an  Assurer  can  make  his  Policy  payable  to  himself  if  he  live  or  in  case 
of  previous  death,  provided  he  pay  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  net  premium, 
%,t  any  given  annual  margin,  B. 

44. — Conversely,  if  x  •»-  ;  be  a  given  age,  (10)  gives  the  extent  of  the  margin, 
Bf  over  t„  to  buy  an  Endowment  Atturancet  or 

45. — ^Thb  last  equation  agrees  with  ordinary  formulse  for  an  Endowment  As- 
surance, for  the  total  annual  payment  the  Assurer  makes  is 

-       N.-N,  +  . 

=    Ar,-jV,  +  .  (") 

or,  if  preferred,  «  N,-  N,Jtg ....    (13) 

See  note  to  p.  23. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  M  portion  qf  the  fraction  represents  the  Death 
part  of  the  Premium  and  the  D  the  Endowment  part. 
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Section  HI. 

As  to  Gttaranteed  Bonuses. 

46. — If  the  plan,  adopted  by  an  Assurance  Society,  be  to  charge 
in  addition  to  px  (the  Office  Premium  for  simple  assurance  without 
profits),  such  a  farther  margin  over  the  net  mathematical  rate  tt^,  as 
would  enable  it  to  guarantee  a  certain  Reversionary  Bonus  payable 
at  death : — ^Then  the  proper  addition  to  p^  would  be  found  as  fol- 
lows,— Supposing  all  expenses  and  other  contingencies  of  the  Society 
to  be  provided  for  by  the  margin  already  in  p^  over  ir^  and  by  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  being  realized  than  is  allowed  in  the  calcula- 
tion ;  also,  by  the  lapsing  of  policies,  etc. : — 

I.  Let  the  guaranteed  Bonus  be  t  per  S  of  the  sum  assured,  for 
each  year  of  standing  of  Policy,  so  that  the  Assured  shall  receive 
1  +  n^  at  death  if  it  occur  in  the  «th  year : — then  if  x*  =  annual 
premium  for  an  assurance  of  £\  and  such  an  increasing  Bonus,  a 
^portion  =  ^ .  tt',  is  paid  as  a  premium  to  assure  n .  /  if  death  occur 
in  nth  year,  and  the  remainder 

X,-  t.irj  =pt, 

X,  =  PM  +  t.7r',.  .  .        (1) 

Similarly  single  x,  =  f*  +  I  'S^^t.S':^     .       (2) 

'^  !>*  =  0*  +  l)w^r 

Example :  If  ^  =  '02,  or  the  Bonus  be  2  per  cent,  per  annum 
of  the  sum  assured  (an  amount  not  unfrequently  allotted),  then 
X,  =  i), +  -02.ir', 

(/*  +  I)  AG  -f  -02  2  Mr 
^'  = N. 

II.  Let  the  guaranteed  Reversionary  Bonus  be  a  return  of  t  per 
pound  of  all  the  annual  premiums,  <f>^  paid  afler  n  years  (n  being 

equal  to  the  time  in  which  the  Assured  will  have  paid  in  j^l  in  pre- 
miums).     The  Bonus  will   thus  be  t.<f>g  if  death  occur  in  the 

I 

n  H-  1th  year ;    2  ^ .  <^,if  in  the  n  4-  2th  year,  etc* 

Now  the  margin  oyct  p^  or  (4>M—pJ),  must  =  the  annual  premium 

for  a  deferred  assurance  of  / .  0,  at  the  end  of  n  years,  2 .  /  ^,  at  end 

of  w  +  1  years,  etc. : — 

*  See  note  to  Art.  36,  for  a  definitioD  of  irV 
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9s^p,=  ^.0.. — iF — 

1  t  ^m 

'  ~  '•     JV, 

III.  If  the  Bonus  in  II.  commence  at  once,  we  most  put  n  =  0, 
and  <f>,  becomes 

=        P' 

2M.  •         •  (4) 

*  ~  '•    N. 

-r^.  •     •     .     •  (5) 

IV.  If  the  Bonus  be  a  return  of  all  the  premiums,  ^  =  1> 

1  I    —   IT, 

47. — If  the  Guaranteed  Bonus  be  an  increasing  Reduction  of 
Premium,  commencing  at  the  end  of  n  years,  various  modes  of  cal- 
culation may  be  adopted,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  Reduction 
intended.  A  simple  case  is  that  where  the  Assurer  is  to  receive,  as 
in  Table  16,  page  160,  an  annual  increasing  reduction  equal  to  the 
interest  at  some  given  rate  on  all  the  premiums  he  has  paid,  and 
after  the  premium  is  extinguished,  an  increasing  Deferred  Annuity. 
Here  we  have  only  to  assume  that  in  calculating  the  premium,  sayp,, 

the  Assurer  is  credited  with  no  interest,  so  that  he  may  receive  it 
annually  during  his  life : — 

_       1 

~   e. +  i 
where  e,  is  the  expectation  of  life  at  age  jr. 

48. — Conversely,  if  the  excess  of  the  Bonus  office  rate  over  the 
non-profit  rate  be  a  known  quantity,  say  fii .  9r«,  then,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  Assurer  at  age  x  paying  /ii .  w,  a  year  more  than  is  neces- 
sary for  a  simple  assurance  of  £1,  an  increasing  yearly  bonus,  com- 
mencing at  an  agreed  age,  Xi,  might  be  guaranteed,  on  the  plan 
suggested  in  the  Preliminary  Remarks,  which  (in  the  case  of  the 
death  occurring,  say  in  the  nth  year  after  Xi)  would  be, — 
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C-f ) 


2  3f, 

since     ^'^  is  the  annual  premium  for  an  increasing  asdurance,  ef- 
fected at  age  x,  but  not  to  commence  till  age  Xi,    This  result  is 
=  Mi.^  ...     (8) 


'■»» 


49. — If  instead  of  the  increasing  rate  of  annual  Bonus,  as  in  the 
preceding  Article,  fii  tt,  had  been  applied  to  obtain  a  fixed  Bonus  or 
increase  to  the  Policy,  it  would  have  been  fii  pounds. 


Section  IV. 


As  to  Average  Ages,  and  the  Limit  of  Assurance  Risk  to  be  kept  by 

a  Society. 

50. — The  considerations  of  Moral  and  Mathematical  Expectation 
given  in  a  previous  Appendix,  show  that  it  is  disadvantageous  to  an 
Assurance  Society  to  grant  Policies  of  the  same  amount  to  Assurers 
of  different  ages,  or  of  different  amounts  where  the  ages  are  the 
same. 

I.  As  to  the  average  age  of  Policies, — In  valuing  Policies,  various 
arrangements  are  usually  made  for  classifying  them  according  to 
what  are  intended  to  be  '  average '  ages,  so  as  to  diminish  the  labour 
of  calculation.  The  'average  age'  of  two  or  more  lives  is  that 
which  would  give  to  the  Society  the  same  results,  in  respect  to  risk, 
average  duration  of  live,  and  the  general  contingencies  of  existence, 
on  one  Policy  for  the  whole  amount  assured,  as  attend  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  Policies  on  separate  lives.  Hence,  by  way  of  example, 
even  in  the  extreme  case  of  only  two  policies  being  considered,  of 
different  amounts,  P^,  Pj,  at  ages,  say  30  and  60,  it  would  not  be 
correct  to  say  that  they  are  equivalent  to  one  of  Pj  +  Pg  at  age  45, 
nor  that  the  average  age  is  45,  even  when  Pi^=^P^i  for  the  Expec- 
tation of  a  Risk  (whichever  way  it  be  considered,  whether  by  present 
value,  or  with  regard  to  ultimate  payment  at  death,  or  in  respect 
to  the  current  risk  each  year)  is  not  the  same  on  a  policy  at  the 
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/ 

meaa  age  for  the  sum  of  the  two  amounts  assured,  as  on  the  two 
separate  Policies.  In  other  words»  the  Average  age  will  not  he 
midway  hetween  two  ages,  or  be  equal  to  the  mean  age. 

5 1 . — There  is  no  method  that  can  be  applied  practically  which 
would  give  an  age  truly  representing,  even  in  respect  to  Mathema- 
tical expectation,  an  equivalent  for  the  ages  of  the  lives  in  the  sepa- 
rate Policies.  When  relative  or  Moral  expectation  in  respect  to 
Policies  is  considered,  the  average  age  of  policies  on  hves  of  the  same 
age,  but  for  different  amounts,  is  no  longer  that  age : — for  instance, 
suppose  three  policies,  for  ^100,  ^^00,  and  ^1000,  on  lives  aged 
30 ;  the  moral  expectation  attending  such  Policies  is  not  equal  to 
that  of  one  Policy  for  £1300  at  the  same  age. 

II.  jde  to  Limit  of  Assurance  Bisk  to  be  kept  by  a  Society. — ^This 
leads  on  to  the  remark  that,  in  order  that  the  Moral  expectation  of 
the  cuiTent  risks  of  a  Society  at  the  various  ages  may  not  be  greatly 
unequal  while  it  is  young,  or  when,  from  that  or  other  causes,  it  has  not 
a  sufficient  number  of  lives  of  about  the  same  ages  to  form  an  Average, 
then  the  Limit  of  Assurance  kept  at  each  age  should  be  diminished 
as  the  age  is  greater.  Thus  if  ^3,000  be  the  amount  of  policy  granted 
on  a  life  aged  30,  not  more  than  £1,677  should  be  granted  on  a  life 
aged  60,  otherwise  the  Society  would  experience  Mora/  disadvantage; 
for  it  is  obvious  that  although,  from  the  Premiums  being  larger  in  Po- 
licies on  advanced  ages,  the  value  of  the  Mathematical  expectation  of 
the  total  ultimate  payments  received  by  a  Company  from  an  assurance 
on  an  old  life  may  be  equal  to  that  from  a  corresponding  assurance 
on  a  younger  and  consequently  longer  enduring  life,  yet  the  Moral 
expectations  of  the  immediate  risks  for  any  current  period  can  only 
be  rendered  equal  to  each  other,  or  nearly  so,  by  a  large  average  of 
about  the  same  age,  or  by  some  system  of  graduation  of  the  amoant 
assured,  so  as  to  tally  with  the  increase  of  immediate  risk  attending 
the  fact  of  the  ages  being  older.  There  is  no  means,  indeed,  of 
fixing  the  amounts,  so  that  the  proportion  of  the  increase  of  the 
Moral  expectations  of  the  risks  attending  the  policies  in  the  office  as 
they  advance  in  age  shall  year  by  year  remain  the  same.  This,  as 
the  Office  gets  older  or  obtains  a  larger  business,  is,  however,  un- 
important, the  object  being  to  avoid  Aberration  and  consequent  loss 
that  may  arise  from  want  of  an  average  number  of  lives  of  about 
the  same  ages.  In  selecting  a  decreasing  limit  of  assurance  various 
ratios  will  present  relative  degrees  of  argument  in  their  favour,  but 
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tHe  one  we  rather  incline  to  b: — That  the  relative  amounts  as* 
sured  at  various  ages  should  be  proportional  to  the  corresponding 
values  of  a,,  which  represent  the  equivalent  of  the  numher  of  pre- 
miums the  Society  is  likely  to  receive  on  each  PoUcy :  always  sup- 
posing (as  may,  in  general,  safely  he  done)  that  the  premiums  them- 
selves are  properly  calculated  to  correspond  to  the  ages  of  the  lives 
assured.  This  ratio  would  give  a  sufficiently  accurate  adjustment  to 
equalize  the  meral  expectation  that  the  lives  will  last  long  enough 
to  pay  a  sufficient  numher  of  premiums  to  prevent  the  Society  from 
losing  by  them.  Thus,  as  we  have  said  before,  if  at  age  30  the 
limit  of  the  Society's  assurance  is  fixed  at  £3,000,  at  40  it  should 
be  only 

3,000  040 


at  age  60  it  would  be 


3,000  oa 


=  £2,648 
=  ^1,677 


See  the  table  at  p.  7. 


52.— Although  we  recommend  this  peculiar  ratio,  our  readers  can, 
by  the  aid  of  the  method  in  the  Appendix  on  Probabilities  (Art.  13), 
deduce  a  series  of  values  of  the  moral  expectation,  to  be  used  as 
limits  of  Assurance  at  each  age,  which  should  correspond  to  the 
values  of  (1  —  p),  or  the  chance  of  dying  that  each  life  has,  in  the 
period  for  which  the  equalization  of  the  moral  expectation  is  desired. 
For  instance,  if  5  years  were  the  time,  then,  at  age  30  (I  ^  p)  or 
the  chance  of  death  would  be  ^^  or  yf^  neariy,  and  at  age  60  it 
would  be  -^^7  or  ^^,  and  the  mathematical  expectation  of  the  oMer 
policy  becoming  a  claim  on  the  Society  is  as  17  to  5  against  the 
younger  policy;  but  there  would  still  be  (according  to  Art.  14, 
Appendix  on  Probabilities)  a  moral  disadvantage  to  the  Society  in 
granting  these  Policies  of  equal  amount,  where  the  risks  for  the 
period  are  so  disproportioned,  even  if  the  premiums  charged  were 
according  to  these  ratios. 

To  make  the  calculation  with  accuracy,  it  would  of  course  be  ne- 
cessary to  take  the  chance  of  the  death  for  eadi  of  the  years  of  the 
period,  since  the  policies  are  payable  within  three  months  after 
death,  whenever  it  may  occur. 
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THE  TRUE  LAW  OF  SICKNESS 


FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 


1. — Let,  as  stated  in  Art.  101  p.  107,  c  be  the  constant  minimum 
rate  per  annum,  at  all  ages,  of  Sickness,  defined  as  Inability  to  Labour, 
to  which  human  beings  are  subject,  on  the  average  of  a  large  number 
of  lives,  and  which  depends  upon  their  Race,  the  Climate  of  their 
habitations,  etc. ; 

trgf  the  rate  experienced  on  the  average  at  age  x ; 
and  Eg  ^o-g-^c 

or  the  quantity  that  <r,  exceeds  c. 

Then,  we  have  found  that  the  True  Law  of  Inability  to  labour, 
through  Sickness,  consists  in  the  relation  that,  for  successive  quin- 
quennial periods, 

^,  =  i?,_, -h  JF,_,o       ....     (I) 
or,  in  another  form, 

o^jt  =  <r*-6  +  <^*-io  —  <?  •         •  (2) 

2. — If  c  be  eliminated,  we  have 

o-jr  =  2  <rir-6  —  <''*-w 
or  (Tg  —  Ojr^  =  <r,«6  —  <rjr_is  .  .  .  •      (3) 

that  is  to  say,  the  difference  between  the  rate  of  sickness,  at  an  in- 
terval of  5  years,  is  equal  to  the  previous  difference  at  an  interval  of 
10  years. 

3. — From  (I)  we  have  by  summation  of  the  ^'s 
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in  which  the  coefficients  tin  are  found  by  the  relation 

and  are  terms  of  the*series, 

1,  1,  2,  3,  5,  8,  13,  21,  etc. 
or,  the  probable  rate  of  sickness  5«  years  hence  may  be  estimated  in 
terms  of  two  past  experiences  at  an  interval  of  5  years. 

4. — The  above  can  be  made 

^,+i.=  M»+,^*  +  tt..^,-*.  .  .      (4) 

5. — If  E,^i  =  E,  at  commencement,  such  as  sickness  at  25  = 
that  at  20,  nearly,  then 

-^*+5»=  tt»l  +  2^*  .  .  .  •       (5) 

6. — From  (3)  we  can  deduce 

whence  we  see  that,  if  we  suppose  a  Society  for  its  protection  to  take 
the  unfavourable  view  that  all  now  alive  at  age  x  will  survive  the 
coming  quinquennial  period,  and  expose  the  Society  to  loss  from 
Sickness,  the  maximum  amount,  it  is  likely  to  pay  per  head  on  a 
large  average  of  members,  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  rates  ex- 
perienced in  the  last  10  years.  The  actual  result,  considering  that 
deaths  in  the  interval  may  occur,  would  be  probably  less. 
In  another  form,  putting  JF  for  <r  —  c  in  equation  (6), 

2(^,+,to^,+5)  =  2(^,_9to^,)         •        .     (7) 

7. — From  two  quinquennial  experiences,  J^^and  Fj/^^,  the  average 
rate  of  sickness  during  the  next  quinquennial  period  may  be  deduced 
with  sufficient  approximation  by  supposing  it  to  be  the  mean  between 
the  rates  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  period : — that  is  to  say,  if 
^»+wi  be  the  average  sickness  for  the  period  between  «  +  10  and 
X  +  15,  it  may  be  taken, 

Ejt+iQ  -h  Ejc+]6 

"  2 

then  J^,+i,4  =  I  ^,+.  +  ^,       .        .        .     (8) 
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APPENDIX  ON  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 
THE  NEW  ACT. 

AN  ACT  TO  CONSOLIDATE  AND  AMEND  THE  LAW 

RELATING  TO  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES,  1855. 

18  &  19,  Vic.  c.  63. 

Whereas  it  would  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  the  law 
relating  to  Friendly  Societies  if  the  seyeral  statutes  relating  thereto 
were  consolidated,  and  certain  additions  and  alterations  were  made 
therein:  Be  it  therefore  enacted  bj  the  Queen's  most  excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same: 

Actn  or  parts         L  That  there  shall  be  hereby  repealed  the  several 

of  Acts  set  ^        r 

forth  In  first  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  set  forth  in  the  first  schedule 
repealed.  hereto,  save  and  except  as  to  any  Offences  committed^ 

or  penalties  or  liabilities  incurred,  or  bond  or  security  given,  or 
proceedings  taken  under  the  same,  before  the  commencement  of 
this  Act. 

dw  toraiw'  ^^'    Provided   nevertheless,   That,  notwithstanding 

•cttto con-  ^YiQ  repeal  of  the  said  several  statutes,  every  Friendly 
Society  now  subsisting,  which  heretofore  had  been  formed  and 
established  under  the  said  Acts  or  any  of  them,  shall  still  be 
deemed  to  be  and  shall  continue  to  be  a  subsisting  Society,  as  fully 
as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  made,  unless  and  until  such  Society 
shall  be  dissolved,  or  united  with  some  other  Society  as  herein- 
after mentioned. 
^^     ,   ,  ILL  Provided  also,  that  the  Rules  of  every  such 

Theirrnleeto  '  ' 

oontinuein  subsisting  Society  hitherto  formed  and  established 
toiS^t*to  which  have  been  hitherto  confirmed,  registered,  or 
^*^'"''  certified  under  the  said  Acts  or  any  of  them,  shall  be 
deemed  valid  and  in  force  until  the  same  shall   be  altered,  or 
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rescinded,  as  herein-af^er  mentioned;  and  all  transcripts  of  any 
of  such  rules,  which  are  now  filed  with  the  Rolls  of  the  Sessions  of 
the  Peace,  of  any  County,  Riding,  or  Division,  City  or  Borough, 
Liberty  or  Place,  shall  be  taken  off  the  file  and  shall  be  transmitted, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five,  to  the  Registrar  under  this  Act,  to  be  by  him 
kept  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed  from  time  to  time  by  one 
of  her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  State  in  that  behalf 

AH  their  con-  ^'  Provided  also.  That  all  contracts  and  engage- 
2r^5J**  ments  by  or  with  any  of  the  said  societies  now  valid 
toooQtind°'  ^^^  ui  force,  and  all  bonds  and  securities  heretofore 
given  by  any  trustee,  treasurer,  or  other  officer  of  any 
such  society,  shall  continue  and  be  valid  and  in  force  notwithstand- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  said  Acts. 

Their  ezemp-         V.  All  such  Subsisting  societies,  whose  rules  have 

tions,  Powers, 

and  PriTi-         heretofore  been  confirmed,  registered,  or  certified  under 

leges  under 

thu  Act  the  said  Acts  or  any  of  them,  shall,  so  long  as  they 

shall  not  hereafter  effect  an  assurance  to  any  member  thereof,  or 
other  Person,  of  any  sum  exceeding  two  hundred  pounds,  or  of 
any  annuity  exceeding  thirty  pounds  per  annum,  enjoy  all  the 
exemptions  and  privileges  by  this  Act  conferred  on  societies  to  be 
established  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  as  fully  as  if  they 
had  been  registered  and  certified  under  this  Act  as  herein-after 
mentioned. 

/ugidrart.  VI.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  there  shall  be 

How  and  \xj      three  Registrars  of  Friendly  Societies,  one  for  Eng- 

whom  ap- 

pohited.  land,  one  for  Scotland,  and  one  for  Ireland,  who  shall 

hold  their  respective  offices  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt;  and  upon  the 
death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  any  one  of  them,  the  said  Com- 
missioners shall  appoint  another,  being  a  barrister,  in  England  or 
Ireland,  and  in  Scotland  an  advocate,  of  not  less  than  seven  years 
standing,  to  the  said  office. 

Their  eaia^  VII.  It  shall  be  lawfiil  for  the  Commissioners  of 

her  Majesty's  Treasury  to  pay  to  the  present  Registrar 

for  England  a  salary  equal  to  that  which  has  been  paid  to  him 
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3rearl7  in  each  of  the  three  last  years,  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  and  to  pay  to  any  Begistrar  hereafter  to  he 
appointed  for  England  a  salary  not  exceeding  eight  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  to  pay  to  the  Registrars  for  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land respectively  a  salary  such  as  the  said  Commissioners  shall 
direct  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  -every 
such  salary  to  be  paid  by  four  equal  quarterly  payments;  and  any 
of  the  said  Registrars  who  shall  be  appointed,  or  who  shall  die, 
resign,  or  be  removed  from  his  office,  in  the  interval  between  two 
quarterly  days  of  payment,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  proportionate 
part  of  his  salary,  and  such  salaries  and  proportionate  parts  of 
salaries  shall  be  paid  out  of  such  monies  as  shall  be  provided  by 
Parliament  for  that  purpose. 

TbdrEx-  VULl.    The  said  Commissioners  of  her  Msgesty's 

oflice,  ke.  Treasury  shall,  out  of  such  monies  as  may  be  provided 
by  Parliament  for  the  purpose,  pay  to  the  said  Registrars  respec- 
tively such  sum  as  will  defray  the  expenses  allowed  by  the  said 
Commissioners  from  time  to  time  for  office  rent,  salaries  of  clerks* 
stationery,  computation  of  Tables,  and  for  such  other  expenses  as 
may  be  incurred  by  them  respectively. 

SodetiM  how  ^*  ^^  ®^^*^  ^  lawft^l  for  any  number  of  persons  to 
•ndffw  what  form  and  establish  a  Friendly  Society,  under  the  pro- 
*°'°**^  visions  of  this  Act,   for  the   purpose  of  raising  by 

voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  members  thereof,  with  or  without 
the  aid  of  donations,  a  ftmd  for  any  of  the  following  objects;  (that 
is  to  say,) 

For  pay.  1 .  For  insuring  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  on  the 

dMtb.  birth  of  a  member's  child,  or  on  the  death  of  a 

member,  or  for  the  funeral  Expenses  of  the  wife  or  child  of 

a  member: 

PorreUefin  ^'  ^^^  ^^®  relief  or  m^tenance  of  the  members, 

■***'*®^  **^  their  husbands,  wives,  children,  brothers  or  sisters, 

nephevrs  or  nieces,  in  old  age,  sickness,  or  widowhood,  or  the 

endowment  of  members,  or  nominees  of  members  at  any 

age: 

d2 
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For  other  8.  For  any  purpose  which  shall  be  authorized  by 

M^mrtod  one  of  her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State, 

of  stAt%  ftc  or  in  Scotland  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  as  a  pur- 

pose to  which  the  powers  and  facilities   of  this  Act  oa^l 
to  be  extended: 

Provided,  that  no  member  shall  subscribe  or  contract  for  an 
annuity  exceeding  thirty  pounds  per  annum,  or  a  sum  payable  on 
death,  or  on  any  other  contingency,  exceeding  two  hundred  pounds: 
And  if  such  persons  so  intending  to  form  and  establish  such 
society  shall  transmit  rules  for  the  government,  guidance,  and  regu- 
lation of  the  same,  to  the  Registrar  aforesaid,  and  shall  obtain  his 
certificate  that  the  same  are  in  conformity  with  law  as  herein-after 
mentioned,  then  the  said  society  shall  be  deemed  to  be  fully  formed 
and  established  from  the  date  of  the  said  certificate. 

be  mw  «*^  X   In  any  society  in  which  a  sum  of  money  may  be 

•^chiM^iJith-  insured  payable  on  the  death  of  a  child  under  ten  years 
«^5ttie°'  of  age,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  pay  any  sum  for  the 
iJj^J*' "'  funeral  expenses  of  such  child,  except  upon  production 
of  a  copy  of  the  entry  in  the  register  of  deaths,  signed  by  the 
Registrar  of  the  district  in  which  the  child  shall  have  died  ;  and  if 
such  entry  shall  not  state  that  the  cause  of  death  has  been  certified 
by  a  qualified  medical  practitioner,  or  by  a  coroner,  a  certificate 
signed  by  a  qualified  medical  practitioner^  stating  the  probable 
cause  of  death,  shall  be  required,  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  in  that 
case  to  pay  any  sum  without  such  certificate ;  and  no  trustee  or 
ofi&cer  of  any  socie^,  upon  an  insurance  of  a  sum  payable  for  the 
funeral  expenses  of  any  such  child,  made  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  shall  knowingly  pay  a  sum  which  shall  raise  the  whole  amount 
receivable  from  one  or  more  than  one  society  for  the  funeral  ex- 
penses of  a  child  under  the  age  of  five  years  to  a  sum  exceeding 
six  pounds,  or  of  a  child  between  ^ve  and  ten  years  to  a  sum 
exceeding  ten  pounds ;  and  any  such  trustee  or  officer  who  shall 
make  any  such  payment  otherwise  than  as  aforesaid,  or  who  shall 
pay  any  sum  without  endorsing  the  amount  which  he  shall  pay  on 
the  back  or  at  the  foot  of  the  copy  of  entry  signed  by  the  said 
registrar,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds  for 
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every  such  offence,  npon  conviotioD  thereof  before  two  Justices  of 
the  County  or  Borough  in  which  such  death  shall  have  taken  place: 
the  said  registrar  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  upon  delivery  of  such 
copy  of  entry,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  money  from  a  Friendly 
Society,  a  fee  of  one  shilling,  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  him  to 
deliver  more  than  one  such  copy  for  such  purpose,  except  by  the 
order  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

BenOToient  ^^'  -^^^  whereas  many  provident,  benevolent,  and 

^I^^Jl^^'^  charitable  institutions  and  societies  are  formed  and  may 
^bm^to  ^  formed  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  physical 
of  thia  Act.  wants  and  necessities  of  persons  in  poor  circumstances, 
or  for  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes,  or  for 
granting  pensions,  or  for  providing  habitations  for  the  members  or 
other  persons  elected  by  them,  and  it  is  expedient  to  afford  pr^^tect- 
ion  to  the  funds  thereof:  Be  it  enacted,  That  if  two  copies  of  the 
rules  of  any  such  institution  or  society,  and  from  time  to  time  the 
like  copies  of  any  alterations  or  amendments  made  in  the  same, 
signed  by  three  members  and  the  secretary  thereof,  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  registrar  aforesaid,  such  registrar  shall,  if  he  shall  find 
that  the  same  are  not  repugnant  to  law,  give  a  certificate  to  that 
effect ;  and  thereupon  the  following  sections  of  this  Act,  that  is  to 
say,  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth,  twenty- first, 
and  twenty-second,  fortieth,  forty-first,  forty-second,  and  forty- 
third,  shall  extend  and  be  applicable  to  the  said  institution  and 
society,  as  fully  as  if  the  same  were  a  society  established  under 
this  Act. 

Statutes  as  XII.  The  act   of  the  thirty-ninth   of  George  the 

oaths  not  to       Third,  Chapter  Seventy-nine,  and  the  Act  of  the  fifty- 

cztMid  to  So<* 

dettos  under      seventh   of    George    the   Third,    Chapter    Nineteen, 

tUsoranyre-  °  7  r 

pealed  Acts.  and  also  the  Act  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
of  her  present  Majesty,  Chapter  Forty-eight,  relating  to  unlawftd 
oaths  in  Ireland,  shall  not  extend  to  any  society  established  under 
this  Act  or  any  of  the  Acts  hereby  repealed,  or  to  any  meeting  of 
the  members  or  ofiicers  thereof,  in  which  society  or  at  which 
meeting  no  business  whatever  is  transacted  other  than  that  which 
directly  and  immediately  relates  to  the  objects  of  the  society  as  de- 
clared in  the  rules  thereof,  and  set  forth  in  the  certified  copy  thereof: 
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Provided  that  the  trustees  or  other  officers  of  the  society,  when 
required  under  the  hands  of  two  of  her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  shall  give  ftdl  information  to  such  Justices  of  the  nature, 
objects,  proceedings,  and  practices  of  such  society,  and  in  de&uH 
thereof  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  herein  recited  shall  be  in  force 
in  respect  of  such  sodetj. 

XTTT.   It  shall  be  lawM  for  the  members  of  an  j 


bowdlft- 

•oiTad.  society  heretofore  formed  and  established,  or  hereafter 

to  be  formed  and  established  at  some  meeting  thereof  to  be  specially 
called  in  that  behalf,  to  dissolve  or  determine  the  same  bj  consent: 
Provided  that  no  society  established  under  this  or  any  Act,  relat- 
ing to  Friendly  Societies  shall  be  dissolved  or  determined  without 
obtaining  the  votes  of  consent  of  five-sixths  in  value  of  the  then 
existing  members  thereof,  including  the  honorary  members,  if  any, 
to  be  ascertained  in  manner  herein-after  mentioned,  nor  without 
the  consent  of  all  persons,  if  any,  then  receiving  or  then  entitled  to 
receive  any  relief,  annuity,  or  other  benefit  fix)m  the  ftmds  thereof 
to  be  testified  under  their  hands  individually  and  respectively,  unless 
the  claim  of  every  such  person  be  first  duly  satisfied,  or  adequate 
provision  made  for  satisfying  such  claim;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  votes  of  such  five-sixths  in  value  of  the  cambers 
as  aforesaid,  every  member  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote,  and  an 
additional  vote  for  every  five  years  that  he  may  have  been  a  mem- 
ber, but  no  one  member  shall  have  more  than  ^ye  votes  in  the 
whole;  and  the  intended  appropriation  or  division  of  the  funds  or 
other  property  shall  be  feirly  and  distinctly  stated  in  the  agreement 
for  dissolution  prior  to  such  consent  being  given;  and  the  agree- 
ment for  such  dissolution,  duly  signed  as  aforesaid,  accompanied 
with  a  statutory  declaration  by  one  of  the  trustees,  or  by  three 
members  and  the  secretary,  taken  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  have  been  complied  with,  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  to  the  Re^strar,  to  be  by  him  deposited 
with  the  rules  of  the  society,  and  such  agreement  shall  thereupon 
be  an  efiectual  discharge  at  law  and  in  equity  to  the  trustees, 
treasurers,  and  other  officers  of  such  society,  and  shall  operate  as  a 
release  from  all  the  members  of  the  society  to  such  trustees,  trea- 
surers, and  other  officers;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  in  any  society 
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to  direct  a  division  or  appropriation  of  any  part  of  tiie  stock 
thereof,  except  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  general 
interests  and  objects  declared  in  the  rules  as  originally  certified, 
unless  the  claim  of  every  member  is  first  duly  satisfied,  or  adequate 
provision  be  made  for  satisfying  such  claims;  and  in  case  any 
member  of  such  society  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  such  provision,  it 
shall  be  lawfid  for  him  or  her  to  apply  to  the  Judge  of  the  County 
Court  of  the  district  within  which  the  usual  place  of  business  of 
the  society  is  situated  for  relief  or  other  order;  and  the  said  Judge 
shall  have  the  same  powers  to  entertsun  such  application,  and  to 
make  such  order  or  direction  in  relation  tiiereto,  as  he  may  think 
the  justice  of  the  case  may  require,  as  hereinafter  is  enacted  in 
regard  to  the  settiement  of  disputes;  and  in  the  event  of  the 
dissolution  or  determination  of  any  society,  or  the  division  or  appro- 
priation of  the  funds  thereof,  except  in  the  way  herein-before  pro- 
vided, any  trustee  or  other  officer  or  person  aiding  or  abetting 
therein  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  by  two  Justices,  be  committed 
to  the  conmion  gaol  or  House  of  Correction,  there  to  be  kept  to 
hard  labour  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  calendar  months,  as 
to  such  justices  shall  seem  meet. 

g^^^^j^^^j^  XrV.    It  shall  be  lawfid  for  any   two   or  more 

J^^J^^  societies  established  under  this  or  any  of  the  Acts 
^j'S^Sfer  hereby  repealed  to  unite  and  become  incorporated  in 
SenS?to^  oil®  society,  with  or  without  any  dissolution  or  divi- 
sion of  the  funds  of  such  societies  or  either  of  them; 
or  a  society  formed  and  established  under  this  Act  or  any  of  the  said 
repealed  Acts  may  be  allowed  to  transfer  its  engagements  to  any 
other  Friendly  Society,  if  any  other  such  society  shall  undertake 
to  fiilfil  the  engagements  of  such  society,  upon  such  terms  as  shall 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  major  part  of  the  trustees,  and  abo  of  the 
committee  of  management  of  both  societies,  or  the  minority  of  the 
members  of  each  of  such  societies  at  a  general  meeting  convened 
for  the  purpose. 

Minon  may  XV.  A  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  may  be 

be  etoctod  m 

members.  elected  or  admitted  as  a  member  of  any  society  estab- 

lished under  this  Act  or  any  of  the  Acts  hereby  repealed,  the  rules 
of  which  do  not  prohibit  such  election,  and  may  and  he  is  hereby 
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empowered  to  execute  all  necessary  instruments  and  to  give  aQ 
necessary  acquittances:  Provided  always,  that  during  his  nonage 
he  shall  not  be  competent  to  hold  any  office  of  director,  trustee, 
treasurer,  or  manager  of  such  society. 

BafldiDgs  for  XYI.  It  shall  be  lawM  for  the  trustee  or  trustees 

mLy bepur-  for  the  time  being  of  any  Friendly  Society  formed  and 
iMsed.  ^  established  under  this  Act  or  under  any  of  the  Acts 

hereby  repealed,  with  the  consent  of  a  m^ority  of  the  members 
thereof  present  at  a  special  or  general  meeting  of  the  society,  to 
purchase,  build,  hire,  or  take  upon  lease  any  building  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  such  meetings,  and  to  adapt  and  iumish  the  same, 
and  to  purchase  or  hold  upon  lease  any  land  not  exceeding  one  acre 
for  the  said  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  a  building  for  holding  ^e 
meetings  of  the  society,  and  such  trustee  or  trustees  shall  thereupon 
hold  the  same  in  trust  for  the  use  of  such  society ;  and,  wiUi  the 
like  consent  as  aforesaid,  such  trustee  or  trustees  may  mortgage, 
sell,  exchange,  or  let  such  building  or  any  part  thereof;  and  the 
receipt  in  writing  of  such  trustee,  or  one  of  such  trustees  for  the 
time  being,  shall  be  a  legal  discharge  for  the  money  arising  from 
such  mortgage,  sale,  exchange,  or  letting;  and  no  mor^agee, 
purchaser,  tenant,  or  assignee  shall  be  bound  to  inquire  into  or 
ascertain  or  prove  the  consent  aforesaid,  to  verify  his  title :  Provided 
always,  that  any  building  purchased  or  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid  already  belonging  to  or  in  the  possession  of  any  Friendly 
Society  heretofore  formed  and  established  under  the  said  repealed 
Acts  or  any  of  them  may  be  holden  and  dealt  with  as  if  it  had  been 
acquired  under  this  Act ;  and  the  land  or  buildings  which  may  be 
vested  in  the  treasurer,  trustee,  or  other  officer  thereof  for  the  time 
being  shall  thereupon  vest  in  the  trustee  or  trustees  for  the  time 
oeing  of  such  society,  for  the  same  estate  and  interest  as  the  said 
treasurer,  trustee,  or  other  officer  may  have  therein,  without  any 
conveyance  or  assignment  whatever :  Provided  nevertheless,  that 
all  money  spent  in  purchasing,  building,  hiring,  or  taking  upon 
lease  any  building  for  the  purpose  of  holding  such  meetings,  and  in 
adapting  and  Punishing  the  same,  be  raised  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  society  on  such  behalf  inserted ;  and  this  section  shall  apply 
to   any   society  registered   under   the   Industrial   and    Provident 
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Society's  Act,  1852,  and  to  any  building  or  land  to  be  purchased, 
built,  hired,  or  taken  on  lease  for  the  purposes  of  the  labour,  trade, 
or  handicraft  of  such  society,  in  all  respects  as  hereby  enacted  with 
regard  to  any  building  or  land  for  the  holding  the  meetings  of  any 
friendly  society. 

Trustees,  XVII.     Every  friendly  society  established  under 

pointed.  this  Act  shall,  at  some  meeting  of  its  members,  and  by 

a  resolution  of  the  m^ority  of  the  members  then  present,  nominate 
and  appoint  one  or  more  person  or  persons  to  be  trustee  or  trustees 
for  the  said  society,  and  the  like  in  the  case  of  any  vacancy  in  the 
said  office ;  and  a  copy  of  the  resolution  so  appointing  such  person 
or  persons  to  the  Office  of  trustee,  and  signed  by  such  trustee  or 
trustees  and  by  the  secretary  of  the  said  society,  shall  be  sent  to  the 
registrar,  to  be  by  him  deposited  with  the  rules  of  the  said  society 
in  his  custody ;  Provided  always,  that  where  no  trustee  shall  have 
been  appointed  in  any  society  established  under  any  one  of  the 
Acts  hereby  repealed,  the  treasurer  thereof,  or  other  person  who 
has  custody  of  the  monies  of  such  society,  shall  be  taken  to  be  a 
trustee  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 

p^^y^^  ^  XVIII.     All  real  and  personal  estate  whatsoever 

SStodila^  belonging  to  any  such  society  established  under  this 
**™'  Act  or  any  of  the  Acts  hereby  repealed  shall  be  vested 

in  such  trustee  or  trustees  for  the  time  being,  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  such  society  and  the  members  thereof,  and  the  real  or 
personal  estate  of  any  branch  of  a  society  shall  be  vested  in  the 
trustees  of  such  branch,  and  be  under  the  control  of  such  trustee  or 
trustees,  their  respective  executors  or  administrators,  according  to 
their  respective  claims  and  interest,  and  upon  the  death  or  removal 
of  any  such  trustee  or  trustees  the  same  shaU  vest  in  the  succeeding 
trustee  or  trustees  for  the  same  estate  and  interest  as  the  former 
trustee  or  trustees  had  therein,  and  subject  to  the  same  trusts, 
without  any  conveyance  or  assignment  whatsoever,  save  and  except 
in  the  case  of  Stocks  and  Securities  in  the  Public  Funds  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  which  shall  be  transferred  into  the  name  or 
names  of  such  new  trustee  or  trustees ;  and  in  all  actions  or  suits 
or  indictments,  or  summary  proceedings  before  magbtrates,  touching 
or  concerning  any  such  property,  the  same  shall  be  stated  to  be 
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the  property  of  the  person  or  persons  for  the  time  being  holding 
the  said  office  of  trustee,  in  his  or  their  proper  name  or  namefl,  as 
trustees  of  such  socie^,  without  any  further  description. 

Acttona,  ftc^  XIX.     The  trustee  or  trustees  of  any  such  Bocietj 

by  or  against  ^ 

them.  are  hereby  authorized  to  bring  or  defend,  or  caiiae  to 

be  brought  or  defended,  any  action,  suit,  or  prosecution  in  any 
Court  of  Law  or  Equity,  touching  or  concerning  the  property, 
right,  or  claim  to  property  of  the  society  for  which  he  or  they  are 
such  trustee  or  trustees  as  aforesaid ;  and  such  trustee  or  trostees 
shall  and  may,  in  all  cases  concerning  tiie  real  or  personal  proper^ 
of  such  society,  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  in  any 
Court  of  Law  or  Equity,  in  his  or  their  proper  name  or  names,  as 
trustee  or  trustees  of  such  society,  without  other  description  ;  and 
no  such  action,  suit,  or  prosecution  shaU  be  discontinued  or  shaU 
abate  by  the  death  of  such  person,  or  his  removal  from  the  office  of 
trustee,  but  the  same  shall  and  may  be  proceeded  in  by  or  against 
the  succeeding  trustee  or  trustees  as  -if  such  death  or  removal  had 
not  taken  place ;  and  such  succeeding  trustee  or  trustees  shall  pay 
or  receive  the  like  costs  as  if  the  action  or  suit  or  prosecution  had 
been  commenced  in  his  or  their  name  or  names,  for  the  benefit  of 
or  to  be  reimbursed  from  the  funds  of  such  society. 

Limitation  of  ^^*  ^""^vided  nevertheless,  That  no  trustee  or 
hta  rosponsi-  trustees  of  any  such  society  shall  be  liable  to  make 
good  any  deficiency  which  may  arise  or  happen  in  the 
funds  of  such  society,  but  shall  be  liable  only  for  the  monies  which 
shall  be  actually  received  by  him  on  account  of  such  society. 

Treaamwto  XXI.     The  treasurer  of  every  such  society,  and 

giTe«ecurity.  every  treasurer  hereafter  appointed  in  any  socie^ 
established  under  any  of  the  repealed  Acts,  or  any  other  officer 
who  is  required  by  the  rules  to  give  security,  shall,  before  he  take 
upon  himself  the  execution  of  his  office,  become  bound  with  one 
sufficient  surety,  in  a  bond  according  to  the  form  set  forth  in  the 
third  schedule  to  this  Act,  or  give  the  security  of  a  Guarantee 
Society  established  in  London,  in  such  penal  sum  as  the  society  or 
the  committee  of  management  shall  direct  and  appoint,  conditioned 
for  his  just  and  faithful  execution  of  his  said  office  of  treasurer,  and 
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lor  rendering  a  jast  and  true  account  of  all  monies  received  or  paid 
bj  him  on  account  of  the  said  society  at  such  time  as  the  rules  of 
the  said  society  shall  direct  and  appoint,  and  at  such  times  as  he 
shall  be  required  so  to  do  by  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  the  said 
society,  or  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present  at  any  meeting  of 
such  society ;  and  every  such  bond  shall  be  given  to  the  trustee  or 
trustees  of  the  said  society  for  the  time  being ;  and  if  the  same 
shall  at  any  time  become  forfeited,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  trustee 
or  trustees  for  the  time  being  to  sue  upon  such  bond  for  the  use  of 
such  society  ;  and  in  Scotland  such  bond  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  a  bond  there  in  use  duly  attested  and  completed,  and 
containing  a  clause  of  registration  for  execution  as  well  as  for 
preservation  in  the  books  of  Council  and  Session  and  other  Judges' 
books  competent,  and  shall  be  registered  in  such  books  accordingly, 
with  a  view  to  diligence. 

^^.j^^^g^j^^  XXII.    Every  such  treasurer  or  other  officer,  whether 

■**°^'-  appointed  before  -or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  at 

such  times  as  by  the  rules  of  such  society  he  should  render  such 
account  as  aforesaid,  or  upon  being  required  so  to  do  by  the 
trustee  or  trustees  of  such  society,  or  by  a  nu^ority.  of  the  said 
committee  of  management,  or  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present 
at  a  meeting  of  the  said  society  as  aforesaid,  within  seven  days 
after  such  requisition  shall  render  to  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  the 
society,  or  to  the  said  committee  of  management,  or  to  the  members 
of  such  society  at  a  meeting  of  the  society,  a  just  and  true  account 
of  all  monies  received  and  paid  by  him  since  he  last  rendered  the 
like  account,  and  of  the  balance  then  remaining  in  his  hands,  and 
of  all  bonds  or  securities  of  such  society,  which  account  the  said 
trustee  or  trustees  or  committee  of  management  shall  cause  to  be 
audited  by  some  fit  and  proper  person  or  persons  by  them  to  be 
appointed ;  and  such  treasurer,  if  thereunto  required,  upon  the 
said  account  being  audited,  shaU  forthwith  hand  over  to  the  said 
trustee  or  trustees  the  balance  which  on  such  audit  shall  appear  to 
be  due  from  him,  and  shall  also,  if  required,  hand  over  to  such 
trustee  or  trustees  all  securities  and  efiects,  books,  papers,  and 
property  of  the  said  society  in  his  hands  or  custody ;  and  if  he 
fjEul  to  do  so  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  the  said  society  may  sue 
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upon  the  bond  aforesaid,  or  may  sue  such  treasurer  in  the  County 
Court  of  the  district,  or  in  any  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Common 
Law,  or  in  any  other  Court  having  jurisdiction,  for  the  balance 
appearing  to  have  been  due  from  him  upon  the  account  last 
rendered  by  him,  and  for  all  the  monies  since  received  by  him  oa 
account  of  the  said  society,  and  for  the  securities  and  effects, 
books,  papers,  and  property  in  his  hand  or  custody,  leaving  him  to 
set  off  in  such  action  the  sums,  if  any,  which  he  may  have  since 
paid  on  account  of  the  said  society ;  and  in  such  action  the  said 
trustee  or  trustees  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  their  full  costs  of 
suit,  to  be  taxed  as  between  attorney  and  client. 

Property  how  XXIIL  If  any  person  already  appointed  or  em- 
the  offlcor         ployed  or  hereafter  to  be  appointed  or  employed  to  or 

die*  or  be- 
come bank-       in  any  office  in  any  Friendly  Society  established  under 

rapt  or  In- 

•oirent  this  Act  or  Under  any  of  the  Acts  hereby  repealed, 

whether  such  appointment  or  employment  was  before  or  af^er  the 
legal  establishment  of  such  society,  and  having  in  his  bands  or 
possession,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  any  monies  or  property  whatso- 
ever of  such  society,  or  any  dt*ds  or  securities  belonging  to  such 
society,  shall  die,  or  beccnne  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  or  have  any 
execution  or  attachment  or  other  process  issued  against  him  or  any 
part  of  his  property,  or  shaU  have  any  action  or  diligence  raised 
against  his  lands,  goods,  chattels,  or  effects,  or  property  or  other 
estate,  heritable  or  moveable,  or  shall  make  any  assignment, 
disposition,  assignation,  or  other  conveyance  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creditors,  the  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assignees  of  every 
such  officer,  and  every  other  person  having  or  claiming  right  to  the 
property  of  such  officer,  and  the  Sheriff  or  other  person  executing 
such  process,  and  the  party  using  such  action  or  diligence  respec- 
tively, shall,  upon  demand  in  writing  made  by  the  treasurer  or  by 
the  trustee  or  any  two  of  the  trustees  of  such  society,  or  any  person 
appointed  at  some  meeting  of  the  society  to  make  such  demand, 
deliver  and  pay  over  aU  such  monies,  property,  deeds,  and  securities 
belonging  to  such  society  to  such  person  as  such  treasurer  or 
trustees  shall  appoint,  and  shall  pay,  out  of  the  estate,  assets,  or 
effects,  heritable  or  moveable,  of  such  officer,  all  sums  of  money 
due  which  such  officer  shall  have  received,  before  any  other  of  his 
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debts  are  paid,  and  before  any  other  claim  upon  him  shall  be 
satisfied,  and  before  the  money  directed  to  be  levied  by  such 
process  as  aforesaid,  or  which  may  be  recovered  or  recoverable 
under  such  diligence,  is  paid  over  to  the  party  issuing  such  process 
or  using  such  diligence  ;  and  all  such  assets,  lands,  goods,  chattels, 
property,  estates,  and  effects  shall  be  bound  to  the  payment, 
discharge,  and  satisfaction  of  such  claims. 

PunishTOent  XXIV.     If  any  officer,  member,  or  other  person, 

wittjSofdtag  being  or  representing  himself  to  be  a  member  of  such 
°**"^***^  society,  or  the  nominee,  executor,  administrator,  or 
assignee  of  a  member  thereof  or  any  person  whatsoever,  by  fabe 
representation  or  imposition,  shall  obtain  possession  of  any  monies, 
securities,  books,  papers,  or  other  effects  of  such  society,  or  having 
the  same  in  his  possession  shall  withhold  or  misapply  the  same,  or 
shall  wilfully  apply  any  part  of  the  same  to  purposes  other  than 
those  expressed  or  directed  in  the  rules  of  such  society,  or  any  part 
thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful  in  England  for  any  Justice  of  the  Peace 
acting  in  tLe  County  or  Borough  in  which  the  place  of  business  of 
such  society  shall  be  situated,  upon  complaint  made  by  any  person 
on  behalf  of  such  society,  to  summon  the  person  against  whom  such 
complaint  is  made  to  appear  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  named  in 
such  summons ;  and  any  two  Justices  present  at  the  time  and 
place  mentioned  in  such  sunmioos  shall  proceed  to  hear  and 
determine  the  said  complaint,  in  manner  directed  by  the  Act 
passed  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of  Her  present  Majesty 
Chapter  Forty-three  ;  and  in  Scotland  every  such  offence  may  be 
prosecuted  by  summary  complsdnt  at  the  instance  of  the  Procurator 
Fiscal  of  the  County,  or  of  the  society,  with  his  concurrence,  before 
the  Sheriff;  and  if  the  said  Justices  or  Sheriffs  respectively  shall 
determine  the  said  complaint  to  be  proved  against  such  person, 
they  shall  adjudge  and  order  him  to  deliver  up  all  such  monies, 
securities,  books,  papers,  or  other  effects  to  the  society,  or  to  repay 
the  amount  of  money  applied  improperly,  and  to  pay,  if  they  think 
fit,  a  further  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  together 
with  costs  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings  ;  and,  in  default  of  such 
delivery  of  effects,  or  repayment  of  such  amount  of  money,  or 
payment  of  such  penalty  and  costs  aforesaid,  the  said  Justices  or 
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Sheriflb  maj  order  the  said  person  so  convicted  to  be  imprisoned 
in  the  Common  Graol  or  House  of  Correction,  with  or  without 
hard  labour,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three  months  :  Provided, 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  said  societj,  or  in 
Scotland  Her  M^jestj^s  Advocate,  from  proceeding  by  indictment 
against  the  said  party ;  Provided  also,  that  no  person  shall  be 
proceeded  against  by  indictment  if  a  conviction  shall  have  been 
previously  obtained  for  the  same  offence  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Roles  to  to  XXV.     Before  any  Friendly  Society  shall  be  esta- 

°^*^  blished  under  this  Act,  the  persons  intending  to  establish 

the  same  shall  agree  upon  and  frame  a  set  of  rules  for  the  regulation, 
government,  and  management  of  such  society ;  and  in  such  rules 
they  may,  amongst  other  things,  make  provision  for  appointing  a 
general  committee  of  management  of  such  society,  and  del^ating 
to  such  committee  all  or  any  of  the  powers  given  by  this  Act  to 
the  members  of  Friendly  Societies  formed  or  established  onder  <h- 
by  virtue  of  the  same  ;  and  such  rules  shall  set  forth, 

1 .  The  name  of  the  society  and  place  of  meeting  for  the  business 

of  the  society : 

2.  The  whole  of  the  objects  for  which  the  society  is  to  be 

established,  the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  thereof  shall 
be  applicable,  and  the  conditions  under  which  any  member 
may  become  entitled  to  any  benefit  assured  thereby,  and  the 
fines  and  forfeitures  to  be  imposed  on  any  member  of  such 
society : 

3.  The  manner  of  making,  altering,  amending,  and  resdn^ng 

rules: 

4.  A  provision  for  the  appointment  and  removal  of  a  general 

committee  of  management,  of  a  trustee  or  trustees,  treasurer, 
and  other  officers : 

5.  A  provision  for  the  investment  of  the  funds,  and  for  an 

annual  or  periodical  audit  of  accounts : 

6.  The  manner  in  which  disputes  between  the  society  and  any 

of  its  members,  or  any  person  claiming  by  or  through  any 
member,  or  under  the  rules,  shall  be  settled : 
And  the  rules  of  every  such  society  shall  provide  that  all  monies 
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received  or  paid  on  account  of  each  and  every  particalar  fund  or 
benefit  assured  to  the  members  thereof,  their  husbands,  wives, 
children,  fathers,  mothers,  brothers  or  sisters,  nephews  or  nieces, 
for  which  a  separate  table  of  contributions  payable  shall  have  been 
adopted,  shall  be  entered  in  a  separate  account,  distinct  from  the 
monies  received  and  paid  on  account  of  any  other  benefit  or  fund, 
and  also  that  a  contribution  shall  be  made  to  defray  the  necessary 
expenses  of  management,  and  a  separate  account  shall  be  kept  of 
sach  contribntions  and  expenses. 

Copiesstobe  XXVI.     Two  printed  or  written  copies  of  such 

SSstnSJ*  rules,  signed  by  three  of  the  intended  members  and 
SStooiJ^***"  the  secretary  or  other  officer,  shall  be  transmitted  to 
tmined.  ^^^^  registrar  aforesaid,  and  the  said  registrar  shall 

advise  with  the  secretary  or  other  officer,  if  required,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  said  rules  are  calculated  to 
carry  into  effisct  the  intentions  and  object  of  the  persons  who 
desire  t<f  form  such  society,  and  if  the  registrar  shall  find  that  such 
rules  are  in  conformity  with  Law  and  the  Provisions  of  this  Act, 
he  shall  give  a  certificate  in  the  form  set  forth  in  the  Second 
Schedule  to  this  Act,  and  shall  return  one  of  the  said  copies  to  the 
said  society,  and  shall  keep  the  other  in  such  manner  as  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  directed  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  for  which  certificate  no  fee  shall  be 
payable  to  the  said  registrar ;  and  all  rules,  when  so  certified  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  binding  on  the  several  members  of  the  said 
Actuary's  socicty :  Provided  always,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
SrSiT^th  ^^^  *^®  ^'^  registrar  to  grant  any  such  certificate  to 
SMrfSbtos  *  society  assuring  to  any  member  thereof  a  certain 
of  uuraities.  annuity  or  certain  superannuation,  deferred  or  imme- 
diate, unless  the  tables  of  contributions  payable  for  such  kind  of 
assurance  shall  have  been  certified  under  the  hand  of  the  actuary 
to  the  Commissioners  for  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  or  by 
an  actuary  of  some  Life  Assurance  Company  established  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  who  shall  have  exercised  the  profession  of 
actuary  for  at  least  five  years,  and  such  certificate  be  transmitted 
to  the  registrar,  together  with  the  copies  of  the  rules  aforesaid. 
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XXVII.     After  the  rules  of  a  Fi-iendly   Society 

Rules  may  be 

^*^\  shall  have  been  so  certified  by  the  registrar  as  afore- 

amended,  " 

SS^toS  ""^     8ai^>  '*  »^a^l*  ^  lfxw£\i\  for  such  society,  by  resolution 
"•^  at  a  meeting  specially  called  for  that  purpose,  to  alter, 

amend,  or  rescind  the  same  or  any  of  them,  or  to  make  new  rules ; 
and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Friendly  Society  formed  and  esto- 
blished  under  any  of  the  Acts  hereby  repealed  to  alter,  amend,  or 
rescind  the  rules  by  which  their  society  is  governed,  regulated, 
or  managed,  or  to  make  new  rules :  Provided  always,  that  two 
copies  of  the  proposed  alterations  or  amendments,  and  of  such  new 
rules,  signed  by  three  members  of  such  society,  and  the  secretary 
or  other  officer,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  said  registrar,  to  one  of 
which  shall  be  attached  a  declaration  by  the  secretary  or  one  of  the 
officers  of  such  society  that  in  making  the  same  the  rules  of  such 
society  respecting  the  making,  altering,  amending,  and  rescinding 
rules,  or  the  directions  of  the  Act  under  which  such  society  was 
established,  have  been  duly  complied  with  ;  and  if  the  said  registrar 
shall  find  that  such  alterations,  amendments,  or  new  rules  are  in 
conformity  with  law,  he  shall  give  to  the  Society  a  certificate  in 
the  form  set  forth  in  the  Schedule  to  this  Act,  and  return  one  of 
the  copies  to  the  Society,  and  shall  keep  the  other,  with  the  rules 
of  such  society,  in  his  custody,  and  for  which  certificate  no  fee  shall 
be  payable  to  the  said  registrar,  and  as  against  such  member  or 
person  such  certificate  shall  be  conclusive  of  the  validity  thereof ; 
and  all  rules^  alterations,  and  amendments,  when  so  certified  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  binding  on  the  several  members  of  the  said 
society,  and  all  {)ersons  claiming  on  account  of  a  member  or  under 
the  said  rules  ;  but  unless  and  until  the  same  shall  be  so  certified 
as  aforesaid  such  rules,  alterations,  and  amendments  shall  have  no 
force  or  validity  whatsoever. 

When  place  XXVIII.     Whenever  any  Friendly  Society  esta- 

iJafttSSf  blished  under  this  Act  or  under  any  of  the  Acts 
Mot  to  R^*  hereby  repealed  shall  change  its  place  of  business, 
^**"''  notice  of  such  change,  under  the  hands  of  two  of  the 

trustees  or  three  members  and  secretary  or  other  officer,  shall, 
within  fourteen  day  thereafter,  be  sent  to  the  said  registrar. 
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e^^^  XXIX.    If  any  person  shall  give  to  any  member  of 

^^^  *«•      a  Friendly  Society  established  under  this  Act  or  under 


any  of  the  said  repealed  Acts,  or  to  any  person  intend- 
log  or  applying  to  become  a  member  of  such  society,  a  copy  of  any 
mles,  or  of  any  alterations  or  amendments  of  the  same,  other  than 
those  respectively  which  have  been  enrolled  with  any  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  or  certified  by  the  registrar,  with  a  copy  of  his  certificate 
appended  thereto,  under  colour  that  the  same  are  binding  upon  the 
members  of  such  society,  or  shall  make  any  alterations  in  or 
addition  to  any  of  the  rules  or  tables  of  such  society  after  they 
shall  have  been  respectively  enrolled  or  certified  by  the  registrar, 
and  shall  circulate  the  same,  purporting  that  they  have  been  duly 
enrolled  or  certified  under  this  or  any  of  the  said  repealed  Acts,, 
when  they  have  not  been  so  duly  enrolled  or  certified,  every  person 
so  ofiending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
Rotes,  how  XXX.     All  rules  and  tables  of  any  society  esta- 

evidenee.  blished  under  this  Act  or  any  of  the  said  repealed  Acts, 
and  all  alterations  and  amendments  thereof,  and  all  copies  thereof 
or  extracts  therefrom,  and  all  writings  and  documents  relating  to  a 
Friendly  Society,  and  purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  registrar, 
shall,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  be  received 
in  all  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  and  elsewhere,  without  proof  of 
the  signature  thereto. 
g™^**  XXXr    When,  on  the  death  of  any  member  of  a 


w?^1b«  society  established  under  this  Act  or  any  of  the  said 
•totatoSr'  repealed  Acts,  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  fifty 
^^^  pounds  shall  become  payable,  the  same  shall  be  paid 

by  the  trustees  of  such  society  to  the  person  directed  by  the  rules 
thereof,  or  nominated  by  the  deceased,  in  writing  deposited  with 
the  secretary  (such  person  being  the  husband,  wife,  father,  mother, 
child,  brother  or  sister,  nephew  or  niece  of  such  member) ;  and  in 
case  there  shall  be  no  such  direction  or  nomination,  or  the  person 
so  nominated  shall  have  died  before  the  deceased  member,  or  in 
case  the  member  shall  have  revoked  such  nomination,  then  such 
sum  shall  be  paid  to  the  person  who  shall  appear  to  the  said 
trustees  to  be  entitied  under  the  Statute  of  Distributions  to  receive 
the  same,  without  taking  out  Letters  of  Administration  in  England 
or  Ireland,  and  without  Confirmation  in  Scotland :  Provided,  that 


£ 
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that  wheoreyer  the  trustee  or  tmstees  of  any  soch 

traitoM*  aodetj,  after  the  decease  of  an j  member  thereof,  shall 

have  paid  and  divided  any  sach  som  of  money  to  or  amongst  any 
person  or  persons  who  shall  at  the  time  of  soeh  payment  appear  to 
sooh  tmstee  or  tmstees  to  be  entitled  to  the  effects  of  any  deceased 
member  who  has  died  intestate,  witlumt  haying  appointed  any 
nominee  as  aforesaid,  the  payment  of  any  sach  sum  shall  be  Talid 
and  effectual  with  respect  to  any  demand  from  any  other  person  or 
persons  as  next  of  kin  of  soch  deceased  member,  ot  as  the  lawfol 
representatiye  or  representatiYes  of  sach  member,  against  the  funds 
of  sach  sodety  or  against  the  tmstees  thereof;  bat  nevertheless 
sach  next  oi  kin  or  representative  shall  have  his  or  her  lawfiil 
remedy  for  sach  money  so  paid  as  aforesaid  against  the  person  or 
persons  who  shaQ  have  received  the  same. 

^^g^^^  XXXTT.    The  tmstee  or  trustees  of  every  Friendly 

'""""'^  Sodety  established  under  this  Act  or  any  of  the  said 

repealed  Acts  shall  from  time  to  time,  with  the  consent  of  the 
committee  of  management  of  such  society,  or  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  such  society  present  at  a  general  or  special  meeting 
thereof,  or  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  such  society,  invest  the 
funds  of  such  society,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  any  amount,  in  any 
Savings  Bank,  or  in  the  Public  Funds,  or  with  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  as  hereinafter  mentioned, 
or  in  such  other  security  as  the  rule  of  such  society  may  direct,  not 
being  the  purchase  of  house  or  land,  (save  and  except  the  purchase 
of  buildings  wherein  to  hold  the  meetings  or  transact  the  business 
of  such  society,  as  herein-before  mentioned,)  and  not  being  the 
purchase  of  shares  in  any  joint  stock  company  or  other  company, 
with  or  without  charter  of  incorporation,  and  not  being  personal 
security,  except  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  one  full  year's  stand- 
ing at  least,,  and  in  respect  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  half  the 
amount  of  his  assurance  on  life,  such  member  providing  the  written 
security  of  himself  and  two  satisfactory  sureties  for  repayment, 
and  in  case  of  such  member's  death  before  repayment  the  amount 
of  such  advance,  with  interest,  may  be  deducted  from  the  sum  so 
assured,  without  prejudice  in  the  meantime  to  the  operation  of 
such  security. 
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PundsiMybe         XXXIQ.  Every  Friendly  Society  estebliflhed  under 
Se*coin^     ^^  ^^  which  does  not  assure  the  payment  in  any 
iSSi^"^     event  of  a  sum  exceeding  two  hundred  pounds,  or  an 
annuity  exceeding  thirty  pounds  per  annum,  may  pay 
any  sum  of  money  not  less  than  fifty  pounds  into  the  Bank  of 
Enghind  or  Ireland,  to  the  account  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Beduction  of  the  National  Debt  upon  the  declaration  of  the  Trustee 
or  of  the  trustees,  or  any  two  or  more  of  them,  that  such  monies 
belong  exclusively  to  the  said  sodety;   and  the  cashier  of  the 
Bank    of  England    is    hereby    required    to    receive    all  such 
monies,  and  to  place  the  same  to  the  account  raised  in  the  name  of 
the  said  Commissioners  in  the  book  of  the  bank,  named  **  The 
Fund  for  Friendly  Sodeties;"  and  if  such  declaration  shall  not  be 
true,  then  and  in  every  such  case  the  sum  of  money  so  paid  in  on 
such  declaration  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  said  Commissioners,  and 
shall  be  applied  by  them  in  the  manner  directed  by  any  act  or 
acts  for  the  time  being  in  force  relating  to  Savings'  Banks  with 
respect  to  the  account  of  such  banks;   and  the  Regulation  <^ 
receipts,  certificates^  or  orders  concerning  Savings'  Banks  shall  be 
deemed  applicable  to  monies  paid  in  as  aforesaid  under  the  autho- 
rity of  this  act,  as  if  the  same  had  been  herein  repeated;  and 
every  such  society,  on  paying  money  directly  into  the  bank  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  receipts  bearing  interest  at 
the  rate  of  Twopence  per  cent,  per  diem:  Provided,  that  every 
society  which  shall  deposit  any  part  of  its  funds  in  any  Savings' 
Bank,  or  with  the  Commissioners  for  Beduction  of  the  National 
Debt,  shall  Aimish  to  the  said  Commissioners  firom  time  to  time 
such  accounts  as  they  may  require  in  reference  to  the  funds  so  de* 
posited. 

^^j^^jj^  XXXiy.  Every  Society  already  established  under 

dettet^hau  ^^7  ^^  ^®  *c*®  hereby  repealed,  which  shall  have 
^^  heretofore  invested   any  part  of  its  funds  with  the 

Commissioners  for  the  Beduction  of  the  National  Debt,  shall  be 
entitled  to  pay  into  the  Bank  of  England  or  Ireland  in  sums  of  not 
less  than  fifty  pounds,  money  received  firom  members  on  account 
of  assurances  made  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  to  receive 
receipts  for  the  same  bearing  interest  at  such  rate  or  rates  as 
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0uch  society  has  hiiherto  been  entitled  to  receive  on  account  of 
such  assoranoes;  that  is  to  saj,  for  money  invested  with  the  Com- 
missioners by  any  socie^  legally  established  before  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-eight,  on  account  of  any  assurance  made  before  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  August  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty,  threepence  per  centum  per  diem;  and  on  account  of  any 
assurance  effected  after  that  day,  twopence  per  centum  per  diem; 
and  for  money  invested  with  the  Commissioners  by  any  sodety 
established  between  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  July  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  and  the  fifteenth  day  of 
August  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  on  account 
of  assurances  made  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  August  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  twopence  halfpenny  per 
centum  per  diem;  and  on  account  of  any  assurance  effected  after 
that  day,  twopence  per  centum  per  diem;  and  for  money  invested 
with  the  Commissioners  by  any  society  established  since  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  July  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  the  sum 
of  twopence  per  centum  per  diem;  provided  that  the  trustees  of 
every  society  which  shall  have  invested  or  shall  invest  any  part  of 
its  funds  with  the  said  Commissioners  shall  famish  firom  time  to 
time  such  accounts  and  returns  as  the  said  Commissioners  shall 
require,  and  shall  satisfy  the  said  Commissioners  that  they  are 
legally  entitled  to  receive  such  interest  as  aforesaid,  and  to  make 
such  further  investment. 

jt^^gj,^  XXXV.  Where  any  Friendly  Society  shall  with- 

idfliXSm/^  draw  money  invested  by  them  with  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  such  society  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  make  any  further  deposit  with  the  said  Commissioners 
without  the  consent  of  the  said  Commissioners,  or  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  or  Assistant  Comptroller  under  them. 

*^j^^f„  of  XXXVI.  Whenever  it  shall  happen  that  any  per- 

■^^'^  son,  being  or  having  been  a  trustee  of  any  society 

established  under  this  act  or  any  act  hereby  repealed,  and  whether 
he  shall  have  been  appointed  before  or  after  the  legal  establish 
ment  thereof,   in  whose  name  any  part  of  the  several  stocks, 
annuities,  and  fands  bebnging  to  any  such  society,  transferable 
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at  the  Bank  of  England  or  Ireland,  or  in  the  books  of  the  Go- 
vernor and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  Ireland,  or  in 
any  Savings'  Bank,  is  or  shall  be  standing,  shall  be  oat  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland  or  Scotland  respectively,  or  shall  have  been  removed 
from  his  office  of  trustee,  or  shaU  be  a  bankrupt,  insolvent,  or 
lunatic,  or  it  shall  be  unknown  whether  such  trustee  is  living  or 
dead,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Registrar,  after  receiving  an  appli- 
cation in  writing  from  the  secretary  of  the  society  and  three 
members  thereof,  and  upon  proof  satis&ctory  to  such  registrar,  to 
direct  the  Accountant-Genend  or  other  proper  officer  for  the  time 
being  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land or  Ireland,  or  of  any  Savings'  Bank,  to  transfer  in  the  books 
of  the  said  Company  or  of  the  said  Savings'  Bank  such  stocks,  annu- 
ities, or  funds  standing  as  aforesaid,  into  the  name  of  the  trustee 
who  shall  be  newly  appointed,  and  to  pay  to  him  from  time  to 
time  the  dividends  thereof;  and  if  one  of  two  or  more  such 
trustees  shall  die,  or  be  removed  from  his  office  of  trustee,  or 
become  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  registrar, 
on  the  like  application,  to  direct  that  the  other  or  others  of  the 
trustees  shall  transfer  such  stock,  annuities,  or  funds  into  the 
name  of  such  person  as  may  have  been  appointed  in  his  stead, 
jointly  with  the  continuing  trustee  or  trustees. 
^^^  XXXVIl.    No  copy  of  rules,  nor  power,  warrant, 

^^^g^*^     or  letter  of  attorney  granted  by  any  person  as  trustee 
stamp  duty.       q{  g^y  society  established  under  this  Act  or  any  of 
the  Acts  hereby  repealed,  for  the  transfer  of  any  share  in  the 
public  funds  standing  in  the  name  of  such  trustee,  nor  any  order 
or  receipt  for  money  contributed  to  or  received  from  the  funds  of 
any  such  society,  by  any  person  liable  or  entitled  to  pay  or  receive 
the  same  by  virtue  of  the  rules  thereof  or  of  this  Act,  nor  any 
bond  to  be  given  to  or  on  account  of  any  such  society,  or  by  the 
treasurer  or  any  officer  thereof,  nor  any  draft  or  order,  nor  any 
form  of  policy,  nor  any  appointment  of  any  agent,  nor  any  certi- 
ficate or  other  instrument  for  the  revocation  of  any  such  appoint- 
ment, nor  any  other  document  whatever,  required  or  authorized  by 
or  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  or  the  rules  of  any  society,  shall  be 
liable  to  stamp  duty:  Provided  that  no  exemption  from 
SJa^n-       *"^y  ^^  ^®  duties  granted  by  any  Act  or  Acts  relating 
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to  Stamp  duties  shall  be  deemed  to  extend  to  any 
■'*^**^  society  which  shall  assure  the  payment  of  money 
exceeding  two  hundred  pounds,  or  which  shall  assure  the  pay- 
ment of  any  money  on  the  death  of  a  member  to  any  person, 
except  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns  of  such  member,  or 
the  husband,  wife,  &ther,  mother,  child,  brother,8i8ter,  nephew 
or  niece  of  such  member. 

Nomamber  XXXVIJJ.  If  any  person  shall  become  a  member 

more  tban        of  morc  than  oue  Society,  whereby  certain  benefits 

MOLorSOL 

•  TMrfrom       shall  accrue  on  account  of  the  same  kind  of  assur- 

•ojiramlMr 

of  Mdeties.  ance  from  more  than  one  society,  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  him,  or  for  any  person  entitled  through  or  under  him  or  by 
reason  of  his  membership,  or  for  any  number  of  such  persons  in 
the  aggregate,  to  receive  more  than  two  hundred  pounds,  or  in  the 
case  of  annuities,  thirty  pounds  a  year,  from  such  societies  collee- 
tively;  and  in  any  case  where  a  person  shall  so  as  aforesaid  be  a 
member  of  more  than  one  society,  and  he,  or  any  other  person  or 
persons,  shall  be  entitled  to  any  benefit  in  gross  or  by  way  of 
annuity  from  any  such  society,  he,  or  (as  the  circumstances  may 
require)  every  such  other  person,  shall,  before  he  shall  receive  any 
such  benefit  from  any  of  such  societies,  make  and  sign  a  declara- 
tion that  the  total  value  of  all  benefits  accruing  or  which  shall 
have  accrued  in  respect  of  any  one  kind  of  assurance  does  not 
exceed  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds,  or,  in  the  case  of 
annuities,  thirty  pounds  a  year;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
society  to  require  any  member  or  any  other  person  who  shall  be 
entitled  to  any  such  benefit,  before  he  shall  receive  the  same,  to 
make  and  sign  a  declaration  to  the  same  effect,  or  that  such  mem- 
ber was  not,  when  the  benefit  accrued,  a  member  of  any  other 
association;  and  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  make  any  fidse 
or  fraudulent  declaration  in  any  such  case  he  shall  .be  guilty  of 
misdemeanor. 

Tnufeeesnuiy  XXXIX.  The  trustees  of  any  Friendly  Society 
ft  hospital  or  may,  out  of  the  funds  thereof  subscribe  to  any  hos- 
wtotton.  pital,  infirmary,  charitable  or  other  provident  institu- 
tion, such  annual  or  other  sum  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Committee  of  Management,  or  by  a  majority  of  the  members  at  a 
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meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  in  consideration  of  anj  member 
of  sneh  societj,  his  wife,  child,  or  other  person  nominated,  being 
eligible  to  receive  the  benefits  of  such  hospital  or  other  institution 
according  to  the  rules  thereof. 

Ai  to  the  de-  XL.  Every  dispute  between  any  member  or  mem- 
of  dispatM        bers  of  any  society  established  under  this  Act  or  any 

iMTfHrnlnff  to  ^ 

tbe  niiet.  of  the  Acts  hereby  repealed,  or  any  person  claiming 
through  or  under  a  member,  or  under  the  rules  of  such  society, 
and  the  trustee,  treasurer,  or  other  officer,  or  the  Committee 
theireo^  shall  be  decided  in  a  manner  directed  by  the  rules  of  such 
society,  and  the  decision  so  made  shall  be  binding  and  conclusive 
on  all  parties,  without  appeal:  provided  that  where  the  rules  of 
any  society  established  under  any  of  the  acts  hereby  repealed 
shall  have  directed  disputes  to  be  referred  to  justices,  such  dis- 
putes shall  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  August  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fi%-five,  be  referred  to  and  decided  by  the 
County  Court  as  herein-after  mentioned. 
In  what  cam         XLL  In  all  Friendly  Societies  established  under 

^theConntj 

Court.  this  Act  or  any  of  the  said  repealed  Acts,  all  applica- 

tions for  the  removal  of  any  trustee,  or  for  any  other  relief  order, 
or  direction,  or  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  that  may  arise  or 
may  have  arisen  in  any  society  the  rules  of  which  do  not  prescribe 
any  other  mode  of  settling  such  disputes,  or  to  enforce  the  decision 
of  any  arbitrators,  or  to  hear  or  determine  any  dispute,  if  no  arbi- 
trator shall  have  been  appointed  or  if  no  decision  shall  be  made  by 
the  said  arbitrators  within  forty  days  after  application  has  been 
made  by  the  member  or  person  claiming  through  or  under  a  mem- 
ber or  under  the  rules  of  the  society,  shall  be  made  to  the  County 
Court  of  the  district  within  which  the  usual  or  principal  place  of 
business  of  the  society  shall  be  situate;  and  such  court  shall,  upon 
the  application  of  any  person  interested  in  the  matter,  entertain 
such  application,  and  give  such  relief,  and  make  such  orders  and 
directions  in  relation  to  the  matter  of  such  application,  as  herein- 
after mentioned,  or  as  may  now  be  given  or  made  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  respect  either  of  its  ordinary  or  its  special  or  statutory 
jurisdiction;  and  the  decision  of  such  County  Court  upon  and  in 
rela^on  to  such  application  as  aforesaid  shall  not  be  subject  to 
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taxj  appeal:  Provided  always,  that  in  Scotland  the  sheriff  within 
fab  coontj,  and  in  Ireland  the  assistant  barrister  within  his  dis- 
trict, shall  have  the  same  jurisdiction  as  is  hereby  given  to  the 
Judge  of  a  Coantj  Court 

^jj^^^  XLU.  In  all  cases  where  the  order  of  such  County 

^^  Court  shall  be  for  the  payment  of  money,  the  same 

bowMfcroed.  j^^y  y^  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary 
judgments  of  such  court  are  enforced ;  but  where  the  order  of  the 
said  court  shall  be  for  the  doing  of  some  act,  not  being  for  the 
payment  of  money,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Judge  of  such  Coon^ 
Court  in  his  said  order  to  order  the  party  to  do  such  act,  or  that 
in  defiuilt  of  his  doing  it  he  shall  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money ;  and 
in  case  he  reftise  or  neglect  to  do  the  act  required,  upon  demand  in 
that  behalf  the  sum  of  money  or  penalty  in  the  said  order  may 
then  be  recovered  in  the  same  manner  as  a  judgment  for  debt  or 
damages  in  such  court ;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  remove  the 
same  by  certiorari  or  other  writ  or  process  to  any  superior  Court 
of  Record. 

XLin.  Provided,  however,  That  the  Lord  Chan- 
oenornwj        ccllor  may  make  such  orders  forr^ulating  the  pro- 


ftir  regniu-       cecdiugs  by  and  before  the  Judges  of  County  Courts 

ini^tiM  pro- 

ModiDgs  In        under  this  Act  as  he  may  think  fit ;  and  in  Scotland 


the  Court  of  Session  shall  have  the  like  power  by  Act 
of  Sederunt  as  r^ards  proceedings  before  sheriffs  under  thb  Act ; 
and,  subject  to  such  orders  and  Acts  of  Sederunt  respectively, 
such  judges  and  sheriffs  may  regulate  the  proceedings  before  them 
respectively  so  as  to  render  them  as  summary  and  inexpensive  as 
conveniently  may  be. 

inthecMoof  XLIV.  In  the  case  of  any  Friendly  Society  estab- 
»«Jjtt«j^  lished  for  any  of  the  purposes  mentioned  in  Section  IX. 
mT^^  of  this  Act,  or  for  any  purpose  which  is  not  illegal, 
Jjg^^  having  written  or  printed  rules,  whose  rules  have  not 
S^ST'  l>«en  certified  by  the  R^trar,  provided  a  copy  of 
aaMofMrtf.  ^uch  rulcs  shall  have  been  deposited  with  the  Registrar, 
every  dispute  between  any  member  or  members  of 
such  society,  and  the  trustees,  treasurer,  or  other  officer,  or  the 
committee  of  such  society,  shall  be  decided  in  manner  heiBin- 
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before  proYided  with  respect  to  disputes,  and  the  decision  thereof, 
in  the  case  of  societies  to  be  established  under  this  Act,  and  the 
sections  in  this  Act  provided  for  such  decision,  and  also  the  section 
in  this  Act  which  enacts  a  punishment  in  case  of  fraud  or  imposi-^ 
tion  by  an  officer,  member,  or  person,  shall  be  applicable  to  such 
uncertified  societies:  Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  to  confer  on  any  such  society  whose  rules 
dhall  not  have  been  certified  by  the  Registrar,  or  any  of  the  mem- 
bers or  officers  of  such  society,  any  of  the  powers,  exemptions,  or 
facilities  of  this  Act,  save  and  except  as  in  and  by  this  section  is 
expressly  provided. 

XLY.  The  trustees  of  Friendly  Societies  established 

Botnrni  to 

tbeRegistnr,  under  this  Act  or  under  any  of  the  repealed  Acts,  or 
how  to  be         the  officer  thereof  appointed  to  prepare  returns,  shall, 


once  in  every  year,  in  the  months  of  January,  February, 
or  March,  transmit  to  the  Registrar  a  general  statement  of  the 
funds  and  effects  of  such  society  during  the  past  twelve  months,  or 
a  copy  of  the  last  annual  report  of  such  society,  and  shall  also, 
within  three  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  month  of  December 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five,  and  so  again  within 
three  months  after  the  expiration  of  every  five  years  succeeding, 
transmit  to  the  said  Registrar  a  return  of  the  rate  or  amount  of 
sickness  and  mortality  experienced  by  such  society  within  the  pre- 
ceding five  years,  in  sach  form  as  shall  be  prepared  by  the  said 
Registrar,  and  an  abstract  of  the  same  shall  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  Registrar  shall  also  lay  before  Parliament  every 
year  a  report  of  his  proceedings,  in  his  office  of  Registrar,  and  of 
the  principal  matters  transacted  by  Friendly  Societies  which  have 
come  under  his  cognizance  during  the  past  year. 

XLYI.  And  whereas  under  the  provisions  of  the 
ctotiM  Mtab-  Acts  hereby  repealed,  or  some  of  them,  certain  assoda- 
granting  M-  tions  or  socictics  have  been  formed  in  England  and 
^2^^  Ireland  for  the  provident  and  charitable  purpose  of 


^^^to  securing  annual  payments  to  the  nominees  of  the 
^igMorihit  members  thereof  contingent  upon  the  death  of  such 
^^  members,  and  have  invested  their  funds  in  the  manner 

provided  by  such  Acts,  and  doubts  may  arise  whether  such  asso- 
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dfttioiiB  or  societies  will  be  entitled  to  the  ezempdoiiB  and  priyi- 
leges  by  this  Act  conferred  in  the  event  of  such  annoal  payments 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  thirty  pounds ;  and  it  is 
expedient  to  remove  such  doubts,  and  to  give  protection  to  such 
associations  or  societies^  and  to  the  fbnds  thereof:  Be  it  therefore 
enacted,  that  notwithstanding  anything  in  this  Act  contained  to  the 
contrary,  all  such  associations  or  societies  as  were  founded  and  sub- 
sisdng  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  Acts  previously  to  the 
fifteenth  day  of  August  one  thousand  dght  hundred  and  fift^, 
shall  enjoy  the  exemptions  and  privileges  by  this  Act  conferred 
on  societies  to  be  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as 
fully  as  if  they  had  been  registered  and  certified  under  this  Act, 
and  notwithstanding  that  the  contingent  annual  payments  to  which 
the  nominees  of  the  present  or  future  members  of  such  associations 
or  societies  may  be  come  entitled  shall  exceed  in  the  aggr^ate 
the  sum  of  thirty  pounds. 

Extneontri-  XLVIL  In  any  case  where  the  rules  of  any  sode^ 
to  teiuSled  ^^^7  enrolled  or  certified  have  provided  that  a  mem- 
JJ^JJJJJ  ber  shall  be  deprived  of  any  benefit  by  reason  of  his 
"^^  enrolment  or  service  in  the  militia,  it  shall  be  lawful 

for  the  trustees  of  such  society  to  require  of  any  member  a  contri- 
bution exceeding  the  rate  of  contribution  hitherto  payable  by  such 
member,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  such  rate, 
during  the  time  such  member  shall  be  serving  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  to  suspend  all  claim  of  such  member  to  any  benefits 
of  such  society,  and  all  claim  of  the  society  to  any  contributions 
payable  by  such  Member,  during  the  time  he  may  be  serving  in 
the  militia  out  of  the  United  Sngdom,  provided  that  such  suspen- 
sion shall  cease  so  soon  as  the  said  member  shall  return  to  the 
United  Eangdom,  and  he  shall  thereupon  be  replaced  on  the  same 
footing  as  before  he  went  abroad  with  the  raiment  to  which  he 
belongs. 

^^  XLVm.  All  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  9,^pty 

^^^^^^  to  all  societies  constituted  under  the  Industrial  and 
J|^{^^  Provident  Societies  Act,  1852,  in  the  same  manner  as 
^^di^  the  laws  in  force  relating  to  Friendly  Societies  at  the 
^^  ^^^'        date  of  the  passing  of  the  said  Industrial  and  Provi- 
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dent  Societies  Act,  1852,  are  by  the.  said  last-mentioiied  Act 
directed  to  applj  to  societies  constituted  thereunder ;  and  the  limi- 
tation hereinbefore  contained  of  the  amount  of  annuities  and  sums 
payable  on  the  death  of  anj  person,  or  on  an j  other  contingency, 
in  the  case  of  societies  established  under  this  Act,  shall  apply  to 
all  societies  constituted  under  the  said  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Act,  1852. 

XLIX.  The  word  "  Society"  shall  extend  to  and 
tion  of  ^        include  every  branch  of  a  society,  by  whatever  name 

it  may  be  designated, 
j^^j^jj^j^  L.    This  Act  shall  extend  to  Great  Britain  and 

^^^  Ireland,  and  the  Channel  Isles,  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

^-jjjj^j^^  LL  This  Act  shall  conmience  and  take  effect  from 

ment  ctAcL  ^^  flygj  ^j  ^f  August  oue  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-five. 
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SCHEDULES  referred  to  by  the  forgoing  Act 


FIRST  SCHEDULE. 


BefBrsMdtoAct 


Title  of  Act 


Extent  of  RepML 


33  Geo.  3.  c.  54. 
35  Geo.  3.  C.  Ill 


36Qeo.3.a68.(Iriih) 
43  Geo.  3.  c.  111. 


49  Geo.  3.  c.  58. 


49  Geo.  3.  c.  125. 


59  Geo.  3.  c.  128. 


6  Geo,  4.  c.  74. 


An  Act  fbr  the  Enoouragement  and 
Relief  of  Friendly  Societies. 

An  Act  for  more  eflbctuallj  canying 
into  execution  an  Act  made  in  the 
Thirty-third  Tear  of  the  Reign  of 
His  present  Miyesty,  intitnled  **  An 
**Act  for  the  Enconragement  and 
*"  Relief  of  Friendly  Societies,*'  and 
for  extending  so  much  of  the  Powers 
thereof  as  relates  to  the  framing 
Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  better 
Management  of  the  Funds  of  such 
Societies,  and  the  Appomtment  of 
Treasurers  to  other  Institutions  of 
a  charitable  nature. 

An  Act  for  the  Encouragement  and 
Relief  of  Friendly  Societies. 

An  Act  for  enabling  Friendly  Socle- 
ties  intended  to  be  established  under 
an  Act  passed  in  the  Thirty-thbrd 
Tear  of  the  Reign  of  His  preset 
Migesly  to  recti^  Mistakes  made 
in  the  Registry  of  thdr  Rules. 

An  Act  to  explain  and  render  more 
efibctual  an  Act  passed  in  the  Par- 
liament of  Irdand,  in  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Tear  of  His  present  Bi^jesty*s 
Reign,  for  the  Encouragement  and 
Relief  of  Friendly  Societies. 

An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  made  in  the 
Thirty-third  Tear  of  his  present 
Migesty,  for  the  Encouragement 
and  Relief  of  Friendly  Societies. 

An  Act  for  further  Protection  and 
Encouragement  of  Friendly  Socie- 
ties, and  for  preyenting  Frauds  and 
Abuses  therein. 

An  Act  for  consolidating  and  amend- 
ing the  Laws  relating  to  Ckmyey- 
ances  and  Transfers  of  Estates  and 
Funds  Tested  in  Trustees  who  are 
Infants,  Idiots,  Lunatics,  or  Trus- 
tees of  unsound  Blind,  or  who  can- 
not be  compelled  or  refuse  to  act; 
and  also  the  Laws  relating  to  Stocks 
and  Securities  belonging  to  In&nts, 
Idiots,  Lunatics,  and  Persons  of 
unsound  Mind. 


The  whole  Act. 
The  whole  Act 


ThewboIeAct 


The  whole  Act. 


ThewboIeAct. 


The  whole  Act. 


So    much 
Section  IL 
relates  to 
Friendly 
Societies. 
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Bofisnoco  to  Act* 


10  Geo.  4.  c  56. 
2  W.  4.  c.  37. 


4  &  5  W.  4.  c  40.  - 

3  &  4  Vict,  c  73.  - 
9&10Vict.  c27.- 
13&14Vict.  Cll5 

15  &  16  Vict  c.  65 

16  &  17  Vict.  c.  123. 

17  &  18  Vict  c  50. 

l7&18Vict.cl01. 


Title  of  Act. 


An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the 
Laws  relating  to  Friendly  Societies. 

An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  Tenth 
Tear  of  His  late  Hi^esty  King 
George  the  Fourth,  hy  extending 
the  Time  within  whicii  pre-exist- 
ing Societies  must  conform  to  the 
FroTisions  of  that  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  Tenth 
Tear  of  His  late  M^estj  King 
George  the  Fourth,  to  consolidate 
and  amend  the  Laws  relating  to 
Friendly  Societies. 

An  Act  to  explain  and  amend  the 
Acts  relating  to  Friendly  Societies. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  relating 
to  Friendly  Societies. 

An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the 
Laws  relating  to  Friendly  Societies. 

An  Act  to  continue  and  amend  an 
Act  passed  in  the  Fourteenth  Year 
of  the  Keignof  Her  present  Majesty, 
to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Laws 
relating  to  Friendly  Societies. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  relating 
to  the  Investments  of  Friendly 
Societies. 

An  Act  to  continue  an  Act  of  the 
Twelfth  Year  of  Her  present  Ma- 
jesty, for  amending  the  Laws  re- 
lating to  Savings  Banks  in  Ireland, 
and  to  authorise  Friendly  Societies 
to  invest  the  whole  of  their  Funds 
in  Savings  Banks. 

An  Act  to  continue  and  amend  the 
Acts  now  in  force  relating  to 
Friendly  Societies. 


XztentofBepeaL 


The  whole  Act. 


The  whole  Act 

The  whole  Act. 
The  whole  Act 

The  whole  Act 
Section  2. 


The  whole  Act 


SECOND  SCHEDULE. 

FOBM  of  BbOISTBAB'8  CBBTOlCATEtO  BULBS  of  FbTENDLT  SoCISTIBS. 

I  HBRBBT  certify.   That  the   foregoing   Bules  lor  the  Alterations   or 
Amendments  of  the  Bules]  of  the  Society  at 

in  the  County  of  are  in  conformity  with  Law,  ^and  in 

the  Ca$e  of  a  new  Society]  and  that  the  Society  is  duly  established  from  the 
present  Date,  and  is  subject  to  the  Provisions  and  entitled  to  the  Privileges 
of  the  Acts  relating  to  Friendly  Societies. 

The  Bates  of  Contributions  and  Payments  are  stated  to  have  been  prepared 
by  A,  B.,  Actuary  of  or^tuthe  Case  may  be]  are  not  stated 

to  have  been  prepared  by  any  Actuary. 
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THIRD  SCHEDULE. 

FOSM  of  BOHD. 

Emow  an  Men  by  these  VreweatB,  That  we,  A.B.  of  Treuiirer 

&c.  [a$  Oe  Cote  mojf  be]  of  the  Sodetj,  establiahed 

at  in  the  County  of  and  CJ>, 

of  (as  Snre^  on  behalf  of  the  said  AJB,) 

are  jointly  and  sereraUy  hdd  and  flnmy  bound  toAB.isf 
CD.ot  and  E.P.  the  Trustees  of  the  said 

Society,  in  the  Sum  of  to  be  paid  to  the  said  A,B^  CJ>^ 

and  eJP.  as  such  Trustees  or  their  Successors,  r^rustees  for  the  Time  being, 
or  their  certain  Attorney,  for  which  Payment  well  and  truly  to  be  made  we 
jointly  and  sererally  Und  ourselves,  and  each  of  us  by  himself,  our  and  each 
of  our  Heirs,  Executors,  and  Administrators,  firmly  by  these  Presents,  sealed 
with  our  Seals.    Dated  the  Day  of 

in  the  Year  of  our  Lcnrd 

Whereas  the  abore-bounden  A,B.  hath  been  duly  appointed  Treasurer,  jfc. 
[as  the  Case  may  be"]  of  the  Society,  established  as  afine- 

said,  and  he,  together  with  the  aboTe*bounden  CD.  as  his  Surety,  have 
entered  into  the  aboTe-written  Bond,  subject  to  the  Condition  herem-after 
contained  :  Now  therefore  the  Condition  of  the  abore-written  Bond  is  such, 
that  if  the  said  A.B,  shall  and  do  jnstly  and  faithfully  execute  his  OfBce  of 
Tteasurer,  jpr.  [«  the  Case  may  be]  of  the  said  Society  established  as  afbre- 
soid,  and  shall  and  do  render  a  just  and  true  Account  of  all  Monies  reodred 
and  paid  bv  him,  and  shall  and  do  pay  oyer  all  tha  Monies  remaining  in  Ids 
Hands,  and  assign  and  transfer  or  deliver  all  Securities  and  Effects,  Books, 
Papers,  and  Property  of  or  belonging  to  the  said  Society  in  his  £Luids  or 
Custody,  to  such  Person  or  Persons  as  the  said  Society  shall  i^point, 
according  to  the  Rules  of  the  said  Society,  together  with  the  i»oper  or  legal 
Heceipts  or  Vouchers  for  such  Payments,  and  likewise  shall  and  do  in  all 
respects  well  and  truly  and  faithfodly  perform  and  fulfil  his  Office  of  Trea- 
surer, Src,  [as  the  Case  may  6f  ]  to  the  said  Society,  according  to  the  Rules 
thereoT,  then  the  aboTe-written  bond  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect  \  otherwise 
shall  be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 
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Now  ready, 
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PRINCIPLES    AKD    PRACTICB 
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